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THOMAS EARL OF WHARTON. 



expense he hail heen at, or else must have expected 
to lone his employment ; at the same time lie is 
under an obligation to pay his rent, and I think he 
does it to this day. There are several circum- 
stances in this story which I hare forgot, having 
not beeu sent to me with the rest ; but I had it 
from a gentleman of that kingdom, who some time 
ago was here. 

Upon his excellency’s being declared lord-lieu- 
tenant, there came over, to make his court, one Dr. 
Lloyd, fellow of Trinity-college, Dublin, noted in 
that kingdom for being the only clergyman that de- 
clared for taking off the sacramental test, ns he did 
opeuly in their convocation, of wdrich he was & 
member. The merit of this, and some other prin- 
ciples suitable to it recommended by Tom Broderick, 
so far ingratiated him with his excellency, that, being 
provided of a proper chaplain already, he took him, 
however, into a great degree of favour : the doctor 
attended his excellency to Ireland ; and observing 
a cast wench in the family to he in much confidence 
with my lady, he thought, by addressing there, to 
have a short open passage to preferment. He met 
with great success in his amour ; and walking one 
day with his mistress after my lord and lady in the 
castle garden, my lady said to his excellency, 
14 What do you think 1 we are going to lose poor 
Foydy,” a name of fondness they usually gave her. 
14 How do you meant” said my lord. ‘‘Why the 
doctor behind us is resolved to take her from us.” — 
“ Is he by G — t Why then (G — d d — mn me!) he 
shall have the first bishopric that falls.”* 

The doctor, thus encouraged, grew a most violent 
lover, returned with his excellency for England, and , 
soon after, the bishopric of Cork falling void, to show 
he meant fair, he married his damsel publicly here 
in London, and his excellency as honourably en- 
gaged his credit to get him the bishopric ; but the 
matter was reckoned so infamous that both the arch- 
bishops here, especially his grace of York, interposed 
with the queen to hinder so great a scandal to the 
church ; and Dr. Brown, provost of Dublin-college, 
being then in town, her majesty was pleased to no- 
minate him ; so that Dr. Lloyd was forced to sit 
down with a moderate deanery in the northern parts 
of that kingdom, and the additional comfort of a 
sweet lady, who brought this her first husband no 
other portion than a couple of olive-branches for his 
table, though she herself hardly knows by what hand 
they were planted. 

The queen reserves all the great employments of 
Ireland to be given by herself, though ofteu by the 
recommendation of the chief governor, according to 
his credit at court. The provostship of Dublin col- 
lege is of this number, which was now vacant, upon 
the promotion of Dr. Brown. Dr. Benjamin Pratt, 
a fellow of that college, and chaplain to the house of 
commons of that kingdom, as well as domestic chap- 
lain to the duke of Ormond, was at that time here, 
iu attendance upon the duke. He is a gentleman 
of good birth and fortune in Ireland, and lived here 
in a very decent figure : he is a person of wit and 
learning, has travelled and conversed in the best 
company, and was very' much esteemed among us 
here when I had the pleasure of his acquaintance ; 
but he hod the original sin of being a reputed Tory, 
and a dependant on the duke of Ormond ; however, 
he had many friends among the bishops and other 
nobility to recommend him to the queen. At the 
same time there was another fellow of that college 
one Dr. Hall, who had the advantage of Pratt in 

• It wai confidrntlv reported, as a com-eit of his excellency, 
that, talking npoo thf* subject, heonce said, with great pleasure, 
-hat he hoped tu make his mistress a bishop. 
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point of seniority. This gentleman had very little 
introduced himself into the world, but lived retired, 
though otherwise said to be an excellent person, and 
very deserving for his learning and sense. He had 
been recommended from Ireland by several persons; 
and his excellency, who had never before seen nor 
thought of him, alter hating tried to injure the col- 
lege by recommending persons from this side, at last 
set up Hall, with all imaginable zeal, against Pratt. 
I tell litis story the more circumstantially because it 
is affirmed by his excellency’s friends that he never 
made more use of his court skill than at this time, 
to hinder Dr. Pratt from the provostship ; not only 
from the personal hatred he had to the man on ac- 
count of his patron and principles, but that he might 
returu to Ireland with some little opinion of his 
credit at court, which hud mightily suffered by many 
disappointments, especially the last, of his chaplain 
I)r. Lloyd. Jt would be inrredible to relute the 
many artifices he used to this end, of which the 
doctor had daily intelligence, and would fairly tell 
his excellency so at his levees; who sometimes could 
not conceal his surprise, and then would promise, 
with half a dozen oaths, never to concern himself 
one way or other : these were broke every day, and 
every day detected. One morning, after some ex- 
postulation between the doctor and his excellency, 
and a few* additional oaths that he would never op- 
pose him more, his excellency went immediately to 
the bishop of Ely, and prevailed on him to go to the 
queeu from him, and let her majesty know that he 
never could consent, as long as he lived, that Dr. 
Pratt should be provost ; which the bishop barely 
complied with, and delivered his message, though at 
the same time he did the doctor all the good offices 
he could. The next day the doctor w r as again with 
his excellency, and gave him thanks for so open a 
proceeding: the affair was now past dissembling, 
and his excellency owned he did not oppose him 
directly, but confessed he did it collaterally. The 
doctor, a little warmed, said, “ No, my lord, you 
mean directly you did not, hut indirectly you did.” 
The conclusion was, that the queen uamed the 
doctor to the place ; and, as a further mortification, 
just upon the day of his excellency's departure for 
Ireland. 

But here I must desire the reader’s pardon if I 
cannot digest the following facts in so good a man- 
ner as I intended; because it is thought expedient, 
for some reasons, that the world should be informed 
of his excellency's merits as soon as possible. I will 
therefore only transcribe the several passages as they 
were sent me from Dublin, without either correcting 
the style or adding any remarks of my own. As 
they are, they may serve for hints to any person who 
may hereafter have a mind to write memoirs of his 
excellency’s life. 

A RELATION OF SEVERAL FACTS, F.XACTI.Y AS THEY 
WERE TRANSMITTED TO ME FROM IRELAND AROUT 
THREE MONTHS AGO, AND AT SEVERAL TIMES, 
FROM A PERSON OF QUALITY, AND IN EMPLOYMENT 
THERE. 

The earl of Rochfort’a regiment of dragoons was 
embarked for her majesty's service abroad, on the 
27th of August, 1709, and left tlieir horses behind 
them, which were subsisted in order to mouL*t ano- 
ther regiment to fill up their room ; as the horses of 
lifiutenan^-general Harvey's regiment had formerly 
moynted a regiment raised, and still commanded, 
by the dime of "Ormond ; on which occasion-the^ 
duke had her majesty’s order only forces n All'll 
money as would supply the charge of tlxd' Ifot-cs tjll 
the regiment was raised, which w’as sodn afterj aria 
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then it was put on the establishment as other regi- 
ments. But that which was to supply the earl of 
Uochfort's had not a commission grunted till the 
29th of April, 1710, and all the pay from the 27th 
of August to that time (being above 5700/.) was 
taken under pretence of keeping the horses, buying 
new ones in the room of such as should be wanting 
or unserviceable, and for providing accoutrements 
for the men and horses. As for the last use, those 
are always provided out of the funds for providing 
clothing, and the duke of Orinoud did so : as for 
horses wanting, they are very few and the captains 
have orders to provide them another way ; and the 
keeping the horses did not amount to 700/. by the 
accounts laid before the committee of parliament : 
so there was at least 5000/. charged to the nation 
more than the actual charge could amount to. 

Mrs. Llojd, at first coming over, expected the be- 
nefit of the box-money ; and accordingly talked of 
selling it for about 200/. ; but nt last was told she 
must expect but part of it, and that the grooms of 
the chamber and other servants would deserve a 
consideration for their attendance. Accordingly 
his excellency had it brought to him every night, 
and to make it worth his receiving my lady gave 
great encouragement to play ; so that by a moderate 
computation it amounted to 1000/., of which a small 
share was given to the grooms of the chamber, and 
the rest made a perquisite to his excellency : for 
Mrs. l.loyd haviug u husband, and a bishopric pro- 
mised her, the other pretensions were cut ofF. 

He met lieutenant-general Langston in the court 
of requests, and presented a gentleman to him, say- 
ing, “ This is a particular friend of mine; he tells 
me he is a lieutenant in your regiment ; I must de- 
sire you will take the first opportunity to give him 
a troop, and you will oblige me mightily.” The 
lieutenant-general answered, “He had served very 
well, and had very good pretensions to a troop, and 
that he would give him the first that fell.” With 
this the gentleman was mighty well satisfied, re- 
turned thanks, and withdrew. Upon which his ex- 
cellency said immediately, “ I was forced to speak 
for him, as a great many of his friends have votes at 
elections ; but, d — n him, he is a rogue, therefore 
take no care for hitr..” 

He brought one May to the duke of Ormond, and 
recommended him as a very honest gentleman, and 
desired his grace would provide for him ; which his 
grace promised him. 8o May withdrew. As soon 
as he was gone his lordship immediately said to the 
duke, “That fellow is the greatest rogue in Christen- 
dom.” 

Colonel Coward having received pay for some 
Jroe in two or three regiments as captain, but never 
done any other service to the crown than eating and 
drinking in the expedition to Cadiz under the duke 
of Ormond, finding he had not pretensions enough 
to rise, after he had sold the last employment he 
had, applied to his excellency, who represented him 
in such a light that he got above U00/. as an arrear 
of half pay, which he had no title to, and a pension 
of 10«. a-day ; hut he reckoned this as much too 
little for his wants as everybody else did too much 
for his pretensions, gave in a second petition to the 
queen for a further addition of 10s. a-day, which 
being referred to his excellency, he gave him a favour- 
able report, by means whereof, it is hoped, his merit I 
will be still further rewarded. 

He turned out the poor gatekeeper of Ch&pelizod- 
gnto, though he and his wife were each above sixty 
years old, without assigning any cause, and they are 
now starving. 

As for the business of the arsenal, it was the pro- 



duct o! chance, and never so much as thought of by 
the persons who of late have given so many good 
reasons for the building of it, till upon inquiring 
into the funds they were found to hold out so well 
that there was a necessity of destroying sixty or 
seventy thousand pounds, otherwise his excellency 
for that time, could hardly have had the credit of 
taxing the kingdom. Upon this occasion many pro- 
jects were proposed, all which at last gave way to 
the proposal of a worthy person who had often per- 
suaded the nation to do itself a great deal of harm 
by attempting to do itself a little good ; which was, 
that forty thousand arms should be provided for the 
militia, and ammunition iu proportion, to be kept 
in four ursenals, to be built for that purpose : this 
was accordingly put into the heads of a bill, and 
then this worthy patriot, with his usual sincerity, 
declared he would not consent to the giving of 
money for any other use, as everybody thought by 
the words he spoke ; though afterward he showed 
j them that his meaning was not to be known by the 
vulgar acceptation of words ; for he not only gave 
his consent to the bill, but used nil the art and in- 
dustry he was master of to have it pass ; though the 
money was applied in it to the building of one arse- 
nal only, and ammunition and other stores pro- 
portionable, without one word of the militia. So 
the arsenal was conceived and afterward formed in 
a proper manner ; but when it came to be brought 
forth his excellency took it out of the hands that 
had formed it, as far us he could, and, contrary to 
all precedents, put it out of the care of the orduunce 
board, who were properly to have taken care of the 
receipt and payment of the money without any fur- 
ther charge to the public, and appointed his second 
secretary, Mr. Denton, to be paymaster, whose 
salary was a charge of above liv e hundred pounds in 
the whole : then, t hinking this was too small a charge 
to put the public to for uolhing, Iiq made an esta- 
blishment for that work, consisting of one superin- 
tendent at three pounds per week, eight overseers 
at seven pounds four shillings a-week, and sixteen 
assistants at seven pounds four shillings a-week, 
making in all seventeen pounds eight shillings 
a-week ; ami these were, for the greatest part, per- 
sons who had no knowledge of such business ; ami 
their honesty was equal to their knowledge, as it 
has since appeared by the notorious cheats and neg- 
lects that have been made out against them ; inso- 
much that the work they have overseen, which, with 
their salaries, has cost near three thousand pounds, 
might have been done for less than eighteen hun- 
dred pounds, if it had been agreed for bv the yard, 
which is the usual method, and was so proposed in 
the estimate ; and this is all a certnintv, because all 
that has been done is only removing earth, which 
bos been exactly computed by the )ard, and might 
have been so agreed for. 

Philip Savage, esq., as chancellor of the exche 
quer, demanded fees of the commissioners of the 
revenue for sealing writs in the queen’s business, 
and showed them for it some sort of precedents; but 
they, not being well satisfied with them, wrote to 
Mr. South, dne of the commissioners (then iu Lon- 
don), to inquire the practice there. He sent them 
word, upon inquiry, that fees were paid there upon 
the like cases ; so they adjudged it for him, and con- 
stantly paid him fees. If therefore there was a 
fault, it must lie at their door, for he never ottered 
to stop the business ; yet his excellency knew so 
well how to choose an attorney and solicitor-gene- 
ral, that when the case was referred to them they 
gave it against the chancellor, and said he had for- 
feited his place by it, and ought to refund the mom?) 
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(being about two hundred pounds per annum)* but 
never found any fault in the commissioners, who ad- 
judged the case for him, and might have refused 
him the money if they had thought tit. 

Captain Robert Fitzgerald, father to the present 
earl of Kildare, lmd a grunt from king Charles the 
Second of the office of comptroller of the musters, 
during the lives of captain Chambre Brabazon, now 
earl of Meath, and George Fitzgerald, elder brother 
to the present earl of Kildare ; which the said Ro- 
bert Fitzgerald enjoyed with a salary of three hun- 
dred pounds per annum ; and after his death his son 
George enjoyed it, till my lord Galway did, by 
threats, compel him to surrender the said patent for 
a pension of two hundred pounds per annum, which 
he enjoyed during his life. Some time ago the pre- 
sent earl of Kildare, as heir to his father and brother, 
looked upon himself to be injured by the surrender 
of the said patent, which should have come to him, 
the earl of Meath being still living ; therefore, in 
order to right himself, did petition her majesty ; 
which petition, as usual, was referred to the earl of 
Wharton, then lord-lieutenant, who, being at that 
time in London, referred it, according to the com- 
mon method on such occasions, to the lord chancel- 
lor and lieutenant-general lugoldsby, the then lords- 
justices of this kingdom : who for their information 
ordered the attorney-general to inquire whether the 
earl of Kildare hail any legal title to the said patent, 
which he, in a full report, said he had : and they 
referred it to the deputy vice -treasurer to inquire 
into the nature of the office, and to give them his 
opinion whether he thought it was useful or neces- 
sary for her majesty’s service. He gave in his re- 
port, and said he thought it both useful and neces- 
sary, and, with more honesty than wit, gave the 
following reasons : first, that the muster-master- 
general computed the pay of the whole military list, 
which is above 200,000/. per annum ; so, having no 
check on him, might commit mistakes, to the great 
prejudice of the crown : and, secondly, because he 
had himself found out several of those mistakes, 
which a comptroller might prevent. The lorda-jus- 
ticcs approved of these reasons, and so sent over 
their report to my lord-lieutenant, that they thought 

the office useful and necessary : but colonel F r, 

the muster-master-general, being then in London, 
and having given rny lord -lieutenant one thousand 
pounds for his consent to enjoy that office, after he 
had got her majesty's orders for a patent, thought 
a check upon his office would be a troublesome spy 
upon him ; so he pleaded the merit of his thousand 
pounds, and desired, in consideration thereof, that 
his excellency would free him from an office that 
would put it out of his power to wrong the crown ; 
and, to strengthen his pretensions, put ray lady in 
mind of what money he had lost to her at play ; who 
immediately, out of a grateful sense of benefits re- 
ceived, railed as much against the lords-justioes’ 
report as ever she had done against the Tories ; and 
my lord-lieutenant, prompted by the same virtue, 
made his report that there needed no comptroller to 
that office, because he controlled it himself ; which 
(now having given his word for it) he will, beyond 
all doubt, effectually do for the future ; although 
since it has been plainly made appear that, for 
want of some control on that office, her majesty has 
been wronged of many hundred pounds by the 
roguery of a clerk, and that during the time of his 
excellency’s government ; of which there has been 
but a small part refunded, and the rest has not been 
inquired after, lest it should make it plainly appear 
that a comptroller in that office is absolutely necessary. 

His excellency being desirous, for a private reason, 



to provide for the worthless son of a worthless father, 
who had lately sold his company, and of course nil 
proteusiou to preferment in the army, took this op- 
portunity : a captain in the oldest regiment in the 
kingdom, being worn out with service, desired leave 
to tell, which was granted him ; and, accordinglv, 
for a consideration agreed upon, he gave a resignation 
of his company to a person approved of by the com- 
mander of the regiment, who at the same time applied 
to his excellency for leave for another captain of his 
regiment, who is an engineer in her majestv’s ser- 
vice in Spain, and absent by her majesty’s licence : 
his excellency, hearing that, said they might give 
him a company in Spain, for he would dispose of his 
here ; and so, notwithstanding all the commanders 
of the regiment could urge, he gave the company, 
which was regularly surrendered, to his worthy fa- 
vourite ; and the other company, whieh was a dis- 
putable title, to the gentleman who had paid his 
money for that which was surrendered. 

Talking one rooming, as he was dressing (at least 
a dozen people present), of the debates in council 
about the affair of Trim, he said the lord chief-justice 
Dolhen* had laid down as law' & thing for which a man 
ought to have his gown stripped off and be whipped 
at the cart's a — e ; and in less than a quarter of an 
hour repeated the expression again : yet, some days 
after, sent Dr. Lambert ^his principal chaplain] to 
assure his lordship he said no such thing. Some 
time after, while he was in Eugland, he used his 
utmost efforts with the queen to turn him out, but 
could not : so when he came once again he took an 
opportunity (when the judges were to wait on him) 
to say to them, particularly to lord chief-justice I)ol- 
ben, that perhaps some officious persons would spread 
stories that he had endeavoured to do some of them 
a prejudice in England, which he assured them he 
never had ; but, on the contrary, would always with- 
out distinction show his regard according to merit; 
which the lord chief-justice Broderick was pleased 
to approve of, by saying, “ that was very honourable, 
that was very gracious though he knew the contrary 
himself. 

In England he bid Mr. Deering assure all his 
friend? and acquaintance here that they, and every- 
body without distinction, might depend upon his 
favour os they behaved themselves ; with which Mr. 
Deering was much pleased, and wrote over to his 
friends accordingly ; and as soon as his back was 
turned, he jceringly said, ** D — u me, how easily he 
is bit!” 

When the duke of Ormond was in the govern- 
ment, he gave to Mr. Anderson Saunders the govern- 
ment of Wicklow castle, which has no salary, but a 
perquisite of some land worth about 12/. per annum, 
which Mr. Saunders gave to the frcc-school of the 
town ; but his excellency, not liking either the per- 
son or the use, without any ceremonies or reason 
given superseded him, by giving a commission for 
it to Jennings the horse-courser, who lies under 
several odious aud scandalous reflections, particularly 
of very narrowly escaping the gallows for coining. 

Some ‘ time after his excellency's landing the 
second time, he seut for Mr. Saunders among others, 
desiring their good offices in the ensuing session, and 
that Mr. Sauuders would not take amiss his giving 
that place to Jennings, for he ussured him he did not 
know it belonged to him ; which is highly probable, 
because men of his knowledge usually give away 
things without inquiring how they are in their disposal. 
Mr. Saunders answered, “ He wa3 very glad to find 
what was done was not out of any particular dis- 
pleasure to him ; because Mr. Whitshed bad said at 

» Lord chief justice of the common plea*. 1714— 1780. 
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Wicklow (by way of apology for what his excellency 
ha<l done) that it wan occasioned by Mr. Saunders’s 
having it ; and seeing his excellency had no ill inten- 
tion against him, was glad he could tell his excel- 
lency it was not legally given away (for he had a 
custodiam for the land out of the court of exche- 
quer) ; so his excellency's commission to Jennings 
could do him no prejudice." 

Lieutenant-general Echlin had pay on this esta- 
blishment as brigadier till the middle of October, 
1708, when he was removed from it by bis excel- 
lency, because his regiment went away at that time, 
and lieutenant-general Gorges was put in his room. 
Some time after major-general Rooke, consider- 
ing the reason why Echlin was removed, concluded 
that Gorges could not come on till some time in 
February after, because his regiment also was out 
of the kingdom till that time; and that therefore he, 
being the eldest general officer that had no pay as 
such, was entitled to the brigadier’s pay from the 
time Echlin was removed till Gorges was qualified 
to receive it, he having done the duty. His excel- 
lency, upon hearing the reason, owned it to be a very 
good one, and told him, if the money were not paid 
to Gorges, he should have it, so bid him go see ; 
which he did, and found it was ; then his excellency 
told him he would refer his case to a court of 
general officers to give their opinion in it, which he 
said must needs be in his favour, and upon that 
ground be would find a way to do him right ; yet, 
when the general officers sat, he sent for several of 
them, and made them give the case against Rooke. 

When the prosecution against the dissenting minis- 
ter at Drogheda was depending, one Stevens, a lawyer 
in this town (Dublin), sent his excellency, then in 
London, a petition, in the name of the said dissent- 
ing minister, in behalf of himself and others, who 
lay under any such prosecution ; and in about a 
fortnight’s time his excellency sent over a letter to 
the then lords-justices, to give the attorney and soli- 
citor-general orders to enter a noli jnrosequi to all such 
suits ; which was done accordingly, though he never 
so much as inquired into the merits of the cause, or 
referred the petit ion to anybody, which is a justice 
done to all men, let the case be ever so light. He 
said he had her majesty’s orders for it ; hut they did 
not appear under her hand, and it is generally 
affirmed he never had any. 

That his excellency can descend to small gains 
take this instance : there were 850/. ordered by her 
majesty to buy new liveries for the state trumpets, 
messengers, eic. ; but with great industry he got them 
made cheaper by 200/., which he saved out of that 
sum ; and it is reported that his steward got a hand- 
some consideration besides from the undertaker. 

The agent to his regiment, being so also to others, 
bought a lieutenant’s commission in a regiment of 
foot, for which he never was to do any duty ; which 
service pleased his excellency so well, that he gave 
him leave to buy a company, and would have had 
him keep both ; hut before his pleasure was known 
the former was disposed of. 

The lord-lieutenant has no power to remove or 
put in a solicitor-general without the queen’s letter, 
it being one of those employments excepted out of 
his commission ; yet, because sir Richard Levinge 
disobliged him by voting according to his opinion, 
he removed him, and put in Mr. Forster/ although 
he had no queen’B letter for so doing ; only a letter 
from Mr. secretary Boyle that her majesty designed 
to remove him. 

The privy-council in Ireland have a great share of 

• Recorder of the city of Dublin, and lord clucf-justicc of 
the common plea* 



the administration ; all things being carried by the 
consent of the majority, and they sign all orders and 
proclamations there, as well as the chief governor. 
But his excellency disliked so great a share of power 
in any but himself ; and when matters wore debated 
in council otherwise than he approved, he would stop 
them, and say, 44 Come, my lords, 1 see how your 
opinions are, and therefore I will not take your 
votes and so would put an end to the dispute. 

One of his chief favourites was a scandalous 
clergyman, a constant companion of his pleasures, 
who appeared publicly with his excellency, hut never 
in his habit, and who was a hearer and sharer of all 
the lewd and blasphemous discourses of his excel- 
lency ami his cabal. His excellency presented this 
worthy divine to one of the bishops, with the follow- 
ing recommendation : 44 My lord, Mr. is a very 

honest fellow, and has no fault, but that he is a little 
too immoral." He made this man chaplain to his 
regiment, though he had been so infamous, that a 
bishop in England refused to admit him to a living 
he had been presented to, till the patron forced him 
to it by law. 

His excellency recommended the earl of Inchi- 
| quin to be one of the lords-justiccs in his abseucc, 
and was much mortified when he found lieutenant- 
general Ingoldsby appointed without any regard to 
his recommendation ; particularly because the usual 
salary of a lord-justice, in the lord-lieutenant’s ab- 
sence, is 100/. per month, and he bad bargained with 
the earl for 40/. 

1 will send you in a packet or two some particu- 
lars of his excellency’s usage of the convocation ; 
of his infamous intrigues with Mrs. Coning* by ; an 
account of his arbitrary proceedings about the election 
of a magistrate in Trim ; his selling the place of a 
privy-councillor and commissioner of the revenue lo 
Mr. Conolly ; his barbarous injustice to dean Jcph- 
son and poor Will Crow; his deciding a case at 
hazard to get my lady twenty guineas, but in so scan- 
dalous and unfair a manner, that the arrautest sharper 
would be ashamed of; the common custom of play- 
ing on Sunday in my lady’s closet ; the partie quar- 

r4e between her ladyship and Mrs. FI d, and two 

young fellows dining privately and frequently at 
Clonturf, where they used to go in a hackney coach ; 
and his excellency’s making no scruple of dining in 
a hedge tavern whenever he was invited ; with some 
other passages which 1 hope you will put into some 
method, and correct the style, and publish as speedily 
as you can. 

Note; Mr. Savage, beside the prosecution about 
his fees, was turned out of the council for giving 
his vote in parliament, fit a ense where his excel- 
lency’s own friends were of the same opinion, till 
they were wheedled or threatened out of it by hia 
excellency. 

The particulars before mentioned I have not yet 
received. Whenever they come, J shall publish them 
in a Second Fart. 



SOME REMARKS UPON A PAMPHLET, 

ENTITLED, A LETTER TO THE SEVEN LORDS Or TlIB 
COMMITTEE* APPOINTED TO EXAMINE GREGG. 

Title Examiner has beci* down this mouth, nml was very silly 
the II' o or six last papers ; hut there is a pamphlet come out 
in answer to a letter to the seven lords who ixi mined (Irvifj 
The answ er is by the real nut'. or of the Examiner, ns 1 believe, 
for it in very well written. — J.urnal to StrlUi, Aug 24, 1711. — 



• The committee consisted of the dukes of Devonshire, So- 
mfrvl, and Bolton j the earl of Wharton ; lord viscount Tow iis- 
hend : lord Somers, and lord Halifax, firrgg was tried at ihr 
Old Hailey. Jan. 19, 1707 ». and condemned tor high treoj-ou, 
but was not executed till April 28, 17o». 




REMARKS ON A LETTER TO THE SEVEN LORDS, &c. 



Fvcn tn this lady, to whom hi* usually write* with imwcnwl 
conlidrttrv. hr. rfwill had not jet acknowledged himself U» l*e 
tin* author of the Kxnmiurr. 

A volume of tract* in the library of Isaac Reed, e«Q.. whun 
formerly belonged to Chart** Fi.nl, esq., tlie conluleutiil friead 
of Swift, ruutain* the following article*, which Mr. Ford attest-, 
to bo “all writ by Ur. Swift, uow hcan «»l St. Patrick i; — 

l. Conduct of the Allie*. 4th edition— 2. Remark* un the 
Harri<-r Treaty -S. Letter to the Lord Truunrer — 4. Advice to 
the Meniljcr* of the October Club— 5. Prior** Journey to Pari* 
— Letter to the Seven Ix»rd* of the Committee—". Letter to 
a Whi# Lord (lord Adiburuliam)— 8. Importance of the Guar- 
dian 9. Preface to the ttialiop of S*rum * Introduction, & c. 
— 10 . Alrttract of Collia*. 

Only four of the nlio'e tract* were published in Dr. Hawke*- 
worth » collection. The other *ix w«rc, from internal c\idence, 
first added to the d>nu'» work* by the present editor. 



Tiiosb who have given themselves the trouble to 
write against me, either iu single papers or pam- 
phlets (and they are pretty numerous), do all agree 
in discovering a violent rage, and at the same time 
affecting an air of contempt, toward their adversary, 
which iia my hntnblc opinion are not very consist- 
ent : and therefore it is plain that their fury is real 
and hearty, their contempt only personated. I have 
pretty well studied this matter, and would caution 
writers of their standard never to engage in that 
difficult attempt of despising, which is a work to be 
done in cold blood, ami only by a superior genius 
to one at some distance beneath him. I can truly 
affirm 1 have had a very sincere contempt for many 
of those who have drawn their pens against me ; yet 
I rather chose the cheap way of discovering it by si- 
lence and neglect, than he at the pains of new terms 
to express it: 1 have known a lady value herself 
upon a haughty disdainful look, which very few un- 
derstood, and nobody alive regarded. Those com- 
monplace terms of infamous scribbler, prostitute 
libeller, and the like, thrown abroad without pro- 
priety or provocation, do ill persouate the true spirit 
of contempt, because they arc such as the meanest 
writer, whenever he pleases, may use toward the 
best. 1 remember indeed a parish fool, who, with a 
great deal of deformity, carried the most disdainful 
look I ever observed in any countenance : and it 
was the most prominent part of his folly ; but he was 
thoroughly in earnest, which these writers are not : 
for there is another thing I would observe, that my 
antagonists are most of them so in a literal sense ; 
breathe real vengeance and extend their threats to 
my person, if they knew where to find it ; wherein 
.they are so fur from despising, that 1 am sensible 
they do me too much honour. The author of the 
“ Letter to the Seven Lords** takes upon him the 
three characters of a despiser, a threatener, and a 
ruiler; and succeeds so well in the two lost, that it 
has made him miscarry in the first. It is no unwise 
proceeding which the writers of that side have taken 
up, to scatter their menaces in every paper they 
publish ; it may perhaps look absurd, ridiculous, 
ami impudent in people at mercy to assume such a 
style; but the design is right, to endeavour persuad- 
ing the world that it is they who are the injured 
’party, that they arc the sufferers, and have a right to 
be angry. 

However, there is one point wherein these gentle- 
men seem to stretch this wise expedient a little 
further than it will allow. I, who for several months 
undertook to examine into the late management of 
persons and things, was content sometimes to give 
only a few hints of certain matters which I had 
charity enough to wish might be buried for ever in 
oolirion, if the confidence of these people had not 
forced them from me. One instance whereof, among 
many, is the business of Gregg, the subject of a letter 
1 am uow considering. If this piece has been wril- 
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ten by direction, as I should be apt to suspect, yet I 
am confident they would not have us think so, be- 
cause it is a sort of challenge to let the world into 
the whole secret of Gregg’s olfair. But I suppose 
they are confident it is what 1 ain not master of, 
wherein it is odds but they may be mistaken ; fur 1 
believe the memorials of that transaction are belter 
preserved than they seem to be aware of, as perhaps 
may one day appear. 

This writer is offended because I have said so 
many severe things with application to particular 
persons. The Medley has been often In the same 
story ; if they condemn it as a crime in general, 1 
shall not much object ; at least I will allow it should 
be done with truth and caution ; but by what argu- 
ment will they undertake to prove that it is pardon- 
able on one side and not on the other T Since the 
late change of ministry 1 have observed many of 
that party take up a new style, and tell us “ That 
this way of pcrsoual reflection ought not to be en- 
dured ; they could not approve of it ; it was against 
charity and good manners.” When the Whigs 
were in power they took special care to keep their 
adversaries silent ; then all kind of falsehood and 
scurrility was doing good service to the cause, and 
detecting evil principles. Now, that the face of 
things is changed, and we have liberty to retort upon 
them, they are for calling down fire from heaven 
upon us ; though, by a sort of indulgence which 
they were strangers to, we allow them equal liberty 
of the press with ourselves; and they even now 
make greater use of it, against persons in the highest 
power and credit, than we do against those who 
have been discarded for the most infamous abuse of 
both. 

Who encouraged and rewarded the Observator 
and Review, for many years together, in charging 
the whole body of the clergy with the most odious 
crimes and opinions ; in declaring all who took oaths 
to the government, and called themselves Tories, to 
be worse than papist* and nonjurors ; in exposing 
the universities a* seminaries of the most pernicious 
principles in church and state ; in defending the 
Rebellion and the murder of king Charles 1., which 
they asserted to be altogether as justifiable as the 
late Revolution t Is there a great man now iu 
power, or in any credit with the queen, whom those 
worthy undertakers have not treated by name in 
the most ignominious manner 1 Even since this 
great change of affairs, with what amazing licentious- 
ness has the writer of the Medley attacked every 
person of the present ministry, the speaker of the 
house of commons, And the whole senate ! lie has 
turned into ridicule the results of the council and 
the parliament, as well as the just and generous en- 
deavours of the latter to pay the debts and restore 
the credit of the nation, almost ruined by the cor- 
ruption and management of his own party. 

And are these the people who complain of per- 
sonal reflections; who so confidently invoke the 
men in power (whom they have so highly obliged) 
to punish or silence me for reflecting on their ex- 
ploded heroes 1 Is then; no difference between men 
chosen by the prince, reverenced by the people for 
their virtue, and others rejected by both for the 
highest demerits T Shall the Medley und his brothers 
fly out with impunity against those who preside at 
the helm 1 and am I to be torn in pieces because 1 
censure others who, for endeavouring to split the 
vessel against a rock, arc put under the hatches! 

1 now proceed to the pamphlet which 1 intend to 
consider. It is a letter written to seven great men, 
j who were appointed to examine Gregg iu Newgate. 
I The writer tell* their lordships that the Exumiuur 
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has charged them with endeavouring, by briber}' and 
subornation of that criminal, to take away Mr. Har- 
ley’s life. If there be anything among the papers I 
have writ which may be applied to these persons, it 
would have become this author to have cleared them 
fully from the accusation, and then he might at 
leisure have fallen upon me as n liar and rnisrepre- 
senter ; but of that he has not offered a syllable ; the 
weight of his charge lies here, — that such an author 
as the Examiner should presume, by certain innu- 
endoes, to accuse any great persons of such a crime. 
My business in those papers was to represent facts, 
and I was us sparing as possible of reflecting upon 
particular persons ; but the mischief is, that the 
readers have always found names to tally with those 
facts ; and I know no remedy for this. As, for in- 
stance, iu the case here before us. An under-clerk 
in the secretary’s office, of tifty pounds a-year, is 
discovered to hold correspondence with France, and 
apprehended by his master’s order, before he could 
have opportunity to make his escape by the private 
warning of a certain person, a professed enemy to 
the secretary. The criminal is condemned to die. 
It is found upon his trial that he was a poor profli- 
gate fellow; the secretary at that time uras under 
the mortal hatred of a violent prevailing party, who 
dreaded him for his great abilities and his avowed 
design to break their destructive measures. 

It was very well known that a secretary of state 
has little or no intercourse with the lower clerks, but 
with the nnder-secretarics, who arc the more imme- 
diate masters of those clerks, and are, and ought to 
be, as they then were, gentlemen of worth; however, 
.t would pass well enough in the world that Gregg 
was employed in Mr. secretary Harley’s office, and 
was consequently one of his clerks, which would be 
ground enough to build upon it what suggest ons 
they pleased. Then for the criminal, he was needy 
and vicious; he owed his death to the secretary’s 
watchful pursuit of him, and would therefore pro- 
bably incline to hearken to any offers that would 
save his life, gratify his revenge, and make him easy 
in his fortune ; so that, if a work of darkness were to 
he done, it must he confessed here were proper 
motives and a proper instrument. But ought we 
to suspect any persons of such a diabolical practice! 
Can all fuit i, and honour, and justice, he thus vio- 
lated by men t— questions proper for a pulpit, or 
well becoming a philosopher : but what if it were 
regnandi causa, and that perhaps in a literal sense ! 
Is this an age of the world to think crimes improba- 
ble because they are great ! Perhaps it is ; but what I 
i shall wo say to some of those circumstances which ■ 
attended this fact 1 Who gave rise to this report 
against Mr. Harley! Will any of his enemies con- I 
teas in cold blood that they did either believe, sus- 
pect, or imagine, the secretary and one of his under 
clerks to be joined in corresponding with France! 
Some of them, I should think, knew better what be- 
longed to such a correspondence, and how it ought 
to he managed. The nature of Gregg's crime was 
such as to be best performed without any accom- 
plices at all; it was, to be a spy here for the French, 
and to tell them all he knew ; and it appears, by his 
letters, that he never had it in his power to let them 
into anything of importance. The copy of the 
queen’s letter to the emperor, which he sent to the 
enemy, and has made such a noise, was only to 
desire that prince Eugene might be employed to 
command in Spain ; which, for six weeks before, 
hud been mentioned in all the Gazettes of Europe. 

It was evident from the matter of his letters that no 
man of consequence t.ould have any share in them. 
The whole affair had been examined in the cabinet 



two months before, and there found and reported as 
only affecting the person of Gregg, who, to supply 
his vices and his wants, was tempted to engage in 
that correspondence ; it is therefore hard to con- 
ceive how that examination should be resumed, after 
such a distance of time, with any fair or honourable 
intention. Why were not Gregg’s examinations 
published, which were signed by his own hand, and 
had been taken in the cabinet two months before 
the committee of the house was appointed to re- 
i examine him ! Why was lie pressed so close, to cry 
| out with horror, ** Good God! would you have ine 
accuse Mr. Harley, when he is wholly innocent ! M 
Why were all the answers returned to the queries 
sent him immediately burned 1 I cannot in my 
conscience hut think that the party was hound in 
honour to procure Gregg a pardon, which was 
openly promised him, upon condition of making an 
ingenuous confession, unless they had some other 
notions of what is ingenuous than is commonly 
meant by that word. A confession may be never- 
theless ingenuous for not answering the hopes or 
designs of those who take it; but, though the- word 
was publicly used, the definition of it was reserved 
to private interpretation, aud by a capricious humour 
of fortune, a most flagitious, though repenting vil- 
lain was hanged for his virtue. It could not, indeed, 
consist with any kind of prudence then in fashion 
to spare his life, and thereby leave it in his power, at 
any time, to detect their practices, which he might 
afterwards do at any time with so much honour to 
himself. 

But I have the luck to be accused by this author 
in very good company ; the two houses of par- 
liament in general, and the speaker of the house of 
commons in particular, whom he taxes with false- 
hood and absurdity as well as in} self, though in a 
more respectful manner, and by a sort of irony. 
The whole kingdom had given the same interpreta- 
tion that I had done to Rome certain passages in 
the address from both houses upon the attempt of 
Guiscard ; friends and enemies agreed in applying 
the word faction. But the speaker is much clearer ; 
talks (as I have mentioned in another place) of some 
unparalleled attempts, and use* other terms that 
come pretty home to the point. As to what the 
parliament affirms, this author makes it first as ab- 
surd and impracticable as he can, and then pretends 
to yield, as pressed by so great an authority ; and 
explains their meaning into nonsense, in order to 
bring them off from reflecting upon his party. Then 
for the speaker, this writer says he is but a single 
man ; and because his speech was in words too 
direct to avoid, he advises him to save his honour 
and virtue by owning a solecism in his speech, and 
to write less correctly, rather than mean maliciously. 
What an expedient this advocate ha9 found to re- 
move the load of an accusation ! He answers, ** The 
crime is horrible ; that great men ought not to be 
thus insolently charged.” I reply, “ That the par- 
liament and speaker appear, in many points, to be 
of the same opinion.” — He rejoins, *• That he is 
pressed by too great an authority ; that, perhaps, 
those wise assemblies, and that honourable gentle- 
man (who besides is but a single man), may pro- 
ably speak nonsense ; they must either deliver a 
solecism or be malicious ; and, in good manners, he 
rather thiuks it may be the former.” 

The writer of the letter, having thus despatched 
the Examiner, falls next upon a paper called Secret 
Transactions, &c., written, as he tells us, by one 
Francis Hoffman and the ordinary of Newgate; 
persons whom I have not the honour to be known 
to (whatever my betters may be), uor have ye* 
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teen their prod net ions ; but, by what is cited from 
them in the letter, it should seem they have made 
some untoward observations. However, the same 
a turner still serves; not a word to control what they 
say ; only they are a couple of daring insolent 
wretches, tt reflect upon the greatest and best men 
in England, and there is an end. I have no sort of 
regard for that same Hoffman, to whose character I 
am a perfect stranger ; but methinks the ordinary 
of Newgate should lie treated with more respect, 
considering what compnny he has kept, and what 
visitors he may have had. However, I shall not 
enter into a point of controversy whether the lords 
were acquainted with the ordinary, or the ordinary 
with the lords, since this author leaves it undecided. 
Only one thing 1 take to be n little hard. It is now 
confessed on all hands that Mr. Harley was most 
unjustly suspected of joining with an under-clerk in 
corresponding with France. The suspicion being 
in itself unreasonable and without the least pro- 
bable grounds, wise men began to consider what 
violent enemies that gentleman had; they found 
the report most industriously spread ; the Whigs, 
in common discourse, discovering their wishes that 
lie might he found guilty ; the management of the 
whole affair was put into the hands of such as, it is 
supposed, would at least not be sorry to find more 
than they expected. The criminal's dying speech 
is unfortunately published, wherein he thanks God 
he was not tempted to save his life by falsely ac- 
cusing his master, with more to the same purpose : 
from all this put together, it was no very unnatural 
conjecture that there might have been some tamper- 
ing. Now, I say that it is a little hard that Mr. 
Harley’s friends must not be allowed to have their 
suspicions as well as his enemies ; and this author, 
if he intended to deal fairly, should have spent one 
paragraph in railing at those who hud the impu- 
dence and villany to suspect Mr. Harley, and then 
proce eded in due method to defend his committee of 
examiners ; but that gentleman being, as this author 
says of the speaker, but a single man, I suppose his 
reputation and life were esteemed but of little con- 
seq uence. 

There is one state of the case in this letter which 
I cannot well omit, because the author, I suppose, 
conceives it to be extremely cunning and malicious; 
that it cuts to the quick, and is wonderfully severe 
upon Mr. Harley, without exposing the writer to 
any danger. I say this to gratify him, to let him 
know I take his meaning and discover his inclina- 
tions. His parallel case is this : " Supposing Guis- 
card had been intimate with some great officer of 
state, and had been suspected to communicate his 
most secret affairs with that minister ; then he asks, 

* Whether it would have been subornation, or 
seeking the life and blood of that officer, in these 
great lords of the council, if they had narrowly ex- 
amined this affair, inquired with all exactness what 
he knew of this great officer, what secrets he had 
imparted to him, and whether he were privy to his 
corresponding V ” &c. In this parallel, Guiscnrd’s 
case is supposed to be the same with Gregg’s ; and 
that of the great officer with Mr. Harley's; so that 
here he lays down as a thing granted that Gregg 
was intimate with Mr. Harley, and suspected to 
* communicate his most secret affaire to him. Now, 
did ever any rational roan suspect that Mr. Harley, 
first principal secretary of stale, was intimate with 
an under-clerk, or upon the foot of having most 
secret affaire communicated to him from such a 
counsellor, from one in so inferior a station, whom 
]»crhnp« he hanlly knew by sight 1 why was that 
report mined, but for the uses which were afterward 



made of itl or why should we wonder that they 
who were so wicked as to he authors of it would be 
scrupulous in apply ing it to the ouly purpose for 
which it could be raised t 

Having thus considered the main design of this 
letter, I shall make a few remarks upon some par- 
ticular passages in it. 

First, Though it be of no consequence to this dis- 
pute, I cannot but observe a most evident falsehood, 
which he repeats three or four times in his letter, 
that I make the world believe 1 am set on work by 
grpat people. I remember myself to have several 
times affirmed the direct contrary, and so I do still ; 
and if I durst tell him my name, which he is so de- 
sirous to know, he would be convinced that I am ol 1 
a temper to think no man great enough to set me on 
work ; nay, I am couteut to own all the scurrilous 
titles he gives me, if he be able to find one innuendo 
through all those papers that can any way favour 
this calumny - ; the malice of which is not intended 
against me, but the present ministry ; to make the 
world believe that what 1 have published is the ut- 
most effort of all they can say or think against 
the last ; whereas it is nothing more than the common 
observations of a private man, deducing consequences 
and effects from very natural and visible causes. 

He tells us, with great propriety of speech, that 
the seven lords and their friends are treated as sub- 
verters of the constitution, and such as have been 
long endeavouring to destroy both church and state. 
This puts me in mind of one who first murdered a 
man, and afterward endeavoured to kill him ; and 
therefore I here solemnly deny them to have been 
subverters of the constitution ; but that sonic people 
did their best endeavours I confidently believe. 

He tells me particularly, that I acquit Guiscard, 
by a blunder, of a design against Mr. Harley’s life. 

I declare he injures me; for I look upon Guiscard 
to he full as guilty of the design as even those were 
who tampered with the business of Gregg; and both 
(to avoid all cavilling) as guilty as any man ever was 
that suffered death by law. 

He calls the stabbing of Mr. Ilarley a sore blow, 
but I suppose he meuns his recovery ; that indeed 
was a sore blow to the interests of his party ; but 1 
take the business of Gregg to have been , a much 
sorer blow to their reputation. 

This writer wonders how I should know their 
lordships' hearts, because he hardly knows his own. , 

I do not well see the consequence of this ; perhaps 
he never examines into his own heart ; perhaps it ■ 
keeps no correspondence with his tongue or his 
pen : 1 hope, at least, it is a stranger to those foul 
terms he has strewed throughout his letter; other- 
wise I fear I know it too well ; for out of the abund- 
ance of the heart the mouth speaketh. 11 ut, how- 
ever, actions are pretty good discoverers of the heart, 
though words are not ; and whoever has once en- 
deavoured to take away my life, if he has still the 
same, or rather much greater cause, whether it be a 
just one or not, aud has never shown the least sign 
of remorse, 1 may venture, without being a con- 
jurer, to know so much of his heart as to believe he 
would repeat his attempt if it were in his power. 1 
must needs quote some following lines in the same 
page, which are of an extraordinary kind, and seem 
to describe the blessed age we should live in under 
the return of the late administration. •• It is very 
well,” says he, ** that people’s heads are to stand 
on their shoulders as long as the laws will let them ; 
if it depended upon anything besides, it may be 
your lordships’ seven heads might be as soon cut off 
as that one gentleman's, were you in power.' Then 
he concludes the paragraph w'th this charitable 
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prayer, in the true moderation style, ami in Italic 
letter : ** May the head that has done the kingdom 
the greatest mischief fall first, let it be whose it 
will 1" The plain meaning of which is this: If the 
late ministry were in power, they would act just as 
the present ministry would if there were no law, 
which perhaps may be true ; but I know not any 
ministry upon earth that I durst confide in without 
law ; and if, at their coming in again, they design 
to muke their power the law, they may as easily cut 
off seven heads as one. As for the head that has 
done the greatest mischief to the kingdom, I cannot 
consent it should fall till he and I have settled the 
meaning of the word mischief. Neither do I much 
approve this renewing an old fashion of whipping 
off heads by a prayer ; it began from what some of 
us think an ill precedent. Then that unlimited 
clause, “ let it be whose it will,” perplexes me not 
a little : I wish, in compliance with an old form, he 
had excepted my lord mayor : otherwise, if it were 
to be determined by their vote whose head it was 
that had done the greatest mischief, which way can 
we tell how far their predecessors* principles may- 
have influenced them 1 God preserve the queen 
and her ministers from such undistinguishing dis- 
posers of heads ! 

H is remarks upon what the ordinary told Hoffman 
are singular enough. The ordinary’s words are, 
“ That so many endeavours were used to corrupt 
Gregg's conscience, &c., that he felt as much un- 
easiness lest Gregg should betray his master as if it 
had been his own case.” The author of the letter 
says to this, “ That, for aught the ordinary knew, he 
might confess what was exactly true of his master, 
and that therefore an indifferent person might as 
well he uneasy for fear Gregg should discover some- 
thing of his master that would touch his life, and 
yet might have been true.” But if these were really 
the ordiuary’s thoughts at that time, they were honest 
and reasonable. Ho knew it was highly improbable 
that a person of Mr. Harley's character and station 
should make use of such a confederate in treason ; 
if he had suspected his loyalty, he could not have 
suspected his understanding. And knowing how 
much Mr. Harley was feared and hated by the men 
in pow r er f and observing that resort to Gregg at un- 
seasonable hours, and that strange promises were 
often made him by men of note ; all this put together 
might naturally incline the ordinary to think the 
design could be nothing else but that Mr. Harley 
should be accused in spite of his innocence. 

This charge of subornation is, it seems, so extra- 
ordinary a crime, that the author challenges all the 
books in the new lord’s library [Harley, newly cre- 
ated earl of Oxford] (because he heats it is the 
largest), to furnish us with an instance like it. What 
if this charge should be true 1 Then I in my turn 
wouitl challenge all the books in another lord’s 
library, which is ten times larger (though perhaps 
not so often disturbed), to furnish us with au in- 
stance like this. If it be so monstrous a thing to 
accuse others of subornation, what epithet is left 
?o bestow upon those who were really guilty of the 
crime itself! I think it beyond controversy that 
subornation was practised in the business of Gregg. 
This manifestly appears from those few facts I have 
mentioned : let the Whigs agree among them where 
to fix it. Nay, it is plain, by the great endeavours 
made to stifle his last speech, that they would have 
suborned the poor man even after he was dead : 
And is this a matter now to **• called in question, 
much less to be denied ! 

He compares the examination of Guiscard with 
that of Gregg ; talks of several great persons who 



examined the former in prison, and promised him 
the queen's pardon if he would make a lull discovery . 
Then the author puts the case, " How wicked it 
would be to charge these honourable counsellors 
with suborning Guiscard, by promises of life, &c., 
to accuse the innocent and betray his friend !” Does 
it anywhere appear that those noble persons who 
examined Guiscard put leading questions to him, 
or pointed out where they would have him fix an 
accusation ! Did they name some mortal enemy of 
their own, and then drop words of pardon and re- 
ward if he would accuse him! Did Guiscard leave 
any paper behind him to justify the innocence of 
some great person whom he was tempted to accuse ! 
yet perhaps I could think of certain people who were 
much more likely to act in concert with Guiscard 
than ever Mr. Harley was to be confederate with 
Gregg. I can imagine several who wished the pen- 
knife in Mr. Harley’s heart, though Guiscard alone 
was desperate enough to attempt it. Who were 
those that, by their discourses as well as countenances, 
discovered their joy when the blow was struck! 
Who were those that went out or stood silent when 
the address and congratulation were voted! and who 
were those that refined so far as to make Mr. Har- 
ley confederate with his own assassin ! 

There is one point which this author affirms more 
than once or twice in a transient way, as if he would 
have us suppose it a thing granted, but is of such a 
weight, that it wants nothing but truth to make the 
late change of ministry a very useless and dangerous 
proceeding ; for so it must be allowed, if, as he af- 
firms, “ A flairs are still under the like management, 
and must be so, because there is no better; that this 
set of men must take the same courses in their minis- 
tration with their predecessors, or ten times worse ; 
that the new servants go on in the old methods, and 
give the same counsel and advice on the like occa- 
sions with the old ones with more to the same 
purpose. A man may affirm, without being of the. 
cabinet, that every sy llable of this is absolutely false, 
unless he means that money is still raised by par- 
liament, and borrowed upon new funds ; that the 
duke of Marlborough still commands the army; that 
we have a treasurer, keeper, president, and secre- 
taries, as we had before ; and that, because the council 
meets much about the same times and places as for- 
merly, therefore they give the same advice and pur- 
sue the same measures. What does ho think of 
finding funds to pay the old unptovided-for debt of 
the navy, and erecting a company for the South Sea 
trade! What does he think of Mr. Hill's expedition 
to preserve our trade in the West Indies! What of 
the methods taken to make our allies pay their quotas 
to the war, which was a thing so scandalously cither 
neglected, connived at, or encouraged ! What of the 
care to retrench the exorbitant expenses of the Span- 
ish war! What of those many abuses and corrup- 
tions at home which have been so narrowly inquired 
into, and in a good part redressed ! Evils so deeply 
radicated must require some lime to remedy them, 
and cannot be all set right in a few months. Be- 
sides, there arc some circumstances, known by the 
names of honour, probity, good sense, great capacity 
for business, as like wise certain principles of religion 
and loyalty, the want, or possession of all which 
will make a mighty difference even in the pursuit of 
the some measures. There is also one characteristic 
whifh will ever distinguish the late ministry from 
the present : that the former, sacrificing all other re- 
gards to the increase of their wealth and power, 
found those were no otherwise to be preserved but 
by continuance of the wrar ; whereas the interests as 
well as inclinations of the preseut dispose them to 
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make use of the first opportunities for a safe and 
honourable peace. 

The writer goes oil upon another parallel case, 
which is the modem way of reflecting upon a prince 
and ministry. He tells us, “ That the queen was 
brought to discard her old officers through the mul- 
titude of complaints, secret teasings, and importu- 
nate clamours of a rout of people, led by their priests, 
and spirited underhand by crafty emissaries." Would 
not any one who reads this imagine that the whole 
nibble, with the clergy at their head, were whisper- 
ing in the queen’s ear, or came in disguise to desire 
a word with her majesty, like the army of the two 
kings of Brentford ! The unbiassed majority of the 
nobility and gentry of the kingdom are called, by 
this son of obscurity, a rout of people, and the clergy 
their leaders. We have often accused that party for 
their evil talent of railing perpetually against the 
clergy, which they discovered at first without any 
visible reason or provocation, as conscious of the 
designs they had in view, and therefore wisely began 
by vilifying those whom they intended to destroy. 
1 have observed formerly that the party malice 
against the clergy has been so blind and furious as 
to charge them with crimes wholly inconsistent. I 
find they are still in the same disposition, and that 
this writer has received direction from his superiors 
to pursue the old stile upon that article. Accord- 
ingly, in the paragraph I am now upon he represents 
that reverend body ns leaders, cullies, and tools. 
First, he says ‘‘That rout of secret teasers (meaning 
the nobility and gentry of the kingdom) were led by 
the priests." Then he assures us 41 That the queen 
will, in a year or two, begin to consider who it was 
that cheated those poor priests." And in case her 
majesty should have a mind to bring in the old 
ministry again, he comforts his party " That the 
priests are seldom wanting to become the tools of 
cunning managers." 1 desire to know in what 6ense 
he would have us to understand that these poor 
priests have been cheated. Are they cheated by a 
fund established for building fifty churches 1 or by 
the queeu’s letter empowering them to proceed on 
the business proper for a convocation 1 What one 
single advantage could they possibly lose by this 
change t They are still indeed abused every day in 
print, but it is by those who are without the power to 
hurt them ; the serpent has lost his sting, is trodden 
under foot, and its hissing is contemned. But he 
confidently affirms "That, when it shall be thought 
fit to restore the old ministry, the priests will not be 
wanting to become the tools of their cunning ma- 
nagers." This I cannot by any means allow, unless 
they have some hidden reserve of cunning which has 
never yet been produced. The cunningest managers 
1 ever knew among them are, of all others, most de- 
tested by the clergy ; neither do I remember they 
have been ever able to make any of them tools, ex- 
cept by making them bishops : even those few they 
were able to seduce would not be their tools at a 
lower rate. 

But because this author, and others of his standard, 
affect to make use of that word tool when they have 
a mind to be shrewd and satirical, I desire once for 
all to set them right. A tool, and an instrument, in 
the metaphorical sense, differ thus: the former is an 
engine in the hands of knaves ; the latter in those of 
wise and honest men. The greatest ministers are 
instruments in the hands of princes, and so are 
princes themselves in the hands of God ; and in this 
sense the clergy are ready to be instruments of any 
good to the prince or j>eople. But that the clergy 
of England, since the Reformation, have at any time 
been the tools of a party is a calumny which history 



| and constant experience will immediately confute. 
Schismatic and fanatic preachers have indeed been 
perpetually employed that way, with good success, 
by the faction against king Charles 1., to murder their 
prince and ruin the monarchy, — by king James II., 
to bring in popery, and ever since the revolution to 
advance the unmeasurable appetite of power and 
wealth among a set of profligate upstarts. But in 
all these three instances the established clergy (ex- 
cept a very few, like tares among wheat, and those 
generally sown by the enemy) were so far from being 
tools, that in the first they were persecuted, impri- 
soned, and deprived ; and in the two others they 
were great instruments, under God, for preserving 
our religion and liberty. 

In the same paragraph which contains a project 
for turning out the present ministry and restoring 
the last, he owns that the queen is now served with 
more obsequious words, more humble adorations, 
and a more seeming resignation to her will and plea- 
sure, than she was before. And indeed, if this be 
not true, her majesty has the worst lurk of any prince 
in Christendom. The reverse of these phrases 1 take 
to be rude expressions, insolent behaviour, and a 
real opposition to her majesty’s most just and rea- 
sonable commands, which are the mildest terms that 
the demeanour of some late persons toward their 
prince can deserve in return of the highest favours 
that subjects ever received, whereof a hundred par- 
ticulars might be produced. So that, according to 
our author’s way of reasoning, I will put a parallel 
case in my turn. I have a servant to whom I am 
exceedingly kind ; I reward him infinitely above his 
merit; beside which, he and his family snap every- 
thing they can lay their hands on ; they will let none 
come near me but themselves and dependants ; they 
misrepresent my best friends as my greatest enemies ; 
besides, they are so saucy and malapert, there is no 
speaking to them ; so far from any respect, that they 
treat me as an inferior. At last I pluck up spirit, 
turn them all out of doors, and take in new ones, 
who are content with what I allow them, though i 
have less to spare than formerly ; give me their best 
advice when I ask it, arc constantly in the way, do 
what 1 bid them, make a bow when they come in 
and go out, and always give me a respectful answer. 

1 suppose the writer of the letter would tell me that 
my present domestics were indeed a little more civil, 
but the former were better servants. 

There arc two things wherewith this author is pe- 
culiarly angry ; first, at the licentious way of the 
scum of mankind treating the greatest peers in the 
nation : secondly, that these hedge- writers (a phrase 
I unwillingly lend him, because it cost me some 
pains to invent) seldom speak a word against any of 
the late ministry, hut they presently fall to compli- 
ment my lord-treasurer and others in great places. 
On the first he brings but one instance, but I could 
produce a good many hundred. What does he think 
of the Observator, the Review, and the Medley 1 
In his own impartial judgment, may not they as 
fairly bid for being the scum of mankind as the Ex- 
aminer t and have they not treated at least as many, 
and almost as great peers, in as infamous a manner? 

I grant, indeed, that through the great defect of 
truth, genius, learning, and common sense, among 
the libellers of that party, they being of no enter- 
tainment to the world, after serving the present turn, 
were immediately forgotten. But this we can re- 
member in gross, that there was not a great man in 
England, distinguished for his love to the monarchy 
or the church, who, u ider the appellations of lory, 
jacobite. highflier, and other cant words, was not re- 
presented us a public enemy and laden by name 
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with all manner of obloquy. Nay, have they not 
even disturbed the asher, and endeavoured to blast 
the memories of the dead, and chiefly of those who 
lost their lives in the service of the monarchy and 
the church 1 His other quarrel is at our flattering 
my lord-treasurer and other great persons in power. 
To which I shull only say, for every line written in 
praise of the present ministry, I will engage to fur- 
nish the author with three pages of the most fulsome 
panegyrics on the least deserving members of the 
last : which is somewhat more than by the propor- 
tion of time, while they were in power, could fall to 
their share. Indeed, J am apt to think that the men 
of wit, at least, will he more sparing in their incense 
of this kind for the future, and say no more o any 
great man now at the helm than they believe he de- 
serves. Poems, dedications, and other public enco- 
miums, might be of use to those who were obliged 
to keep up an unnatural spirit in the nation, by sup- 
plying it with art ; and consequently the authors de- 
served, and sometimes met, encouragement and re- 
ward. Rut those great patriots now at the head of 
affairs are sufficiently supported by the uticompellc-d 
favour of the queen and the natural disposition of 
the people. We can do them no srevice by our 
applauses, and therefore expect no payment ; so 
that I look upon this kind of stock to have fallen 
at least ninety per cent, since the great changes at 
court 

He puts a few questions, which I am in some 
pain to answer. “ Cannot/’ says he, “ the succes- 
sors be excellent men unless the predecessors be vil- 
lains t Cannot the queen change her ministers, but 
they must presently be such as neither God nor man 
cau enduic 1 Do noblemen fall from all honour, 
virtue, and religion, because they are so unhappy as 
to fall from their prince's favour!” I desire to say 
something, in the iirst place, to this last question ; 
which I answer iu the negative. However, he will 
own that “ men should fall from their prince's 
favour when they nre so unhappy us to fall from all 
honour, virtue, and religion though I must con- 
fess iny belief at the same time that some certain 
persons have lately fallen from favour who could 
not for a very manifest reason be said, properly 
speaking, to fall from any of the other three. To 
his other questions I can only say that the constant 
language of the Whig pamphleteers has been, this 
twelvemonth past, to tell us how dangerous a step 
it was to change the ministry at so nice a juncture ; 
to shake our credit, disoblige our allies, and encou- 
rage the French. Then this author tells us that 
those discarded politicians were the greatest minis- 
ters we ever had ; his brethren have said the same 
thing a hundred times. On the other side the 
queen, upon long deliberation, was resolved to part 
with them ; the universal voice of the people was 
against them : her majesty is the most mild and 
gracious prince that ever reigned ; we have been 
constantly victorious, and are ruined ; the enemy 
flourishes under his perpetual losses. If these be 
the consequences of an able, faithful, diligent, and 
dutiful administration, of that astonishing success 
he says Providence has crowned us with, what can 
be those of one directly contrary! But, not to enter 
into a wide field at present, I faithfully promise the 
author of the letter, his correspondents, his patrons, 
and his brethren, that this mystery of iniquity shall 
he very shortly laid open to the view of the world ; 
when the most ignorant and prejudiced reader will, 

I hope, be convinced, by facta not to be controlled, 
how miserably this poor kingdom had been deluded 
to the very brink of destruction. 

He would have it that the people of England 
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have lost their senses ; are bewitched and cheated, 
mad and without understanding: but all this will 
go oir by degrees, and then his great men will 
recover their esteem and credit. 1 did in one of my 
papers overthrow this idle affected opinion, which 
has been a thousand times urged by those who most 
wished and least believed it ; I there showed the 
difference between a short madness of the people 
and their natural bent or genius. I remember, when 
king James II. went from England, he left a paper 
behind him with expressions much to the same pur- 
pose ; hoping among other things that God would 
open the eyes of the natiou. Too much seal for his 
religion brought us then in danger of popery and 
arbitrary power; too much infidelity, avarice, and 
ambition, brought us lately into equal danger of 
atheism and anarchy. The people have not yet 
opened their eyes to sec any advantage in t lie two 
former; nor, 1 hope, will ever find their senses 
enough to discover the blessings of the two latter. 
Cannot I see things in another light than this author 
and his party do without being blind! is my under- 
standing lost when it differs from theirs ! am I 
cheated, bewitched, and out of my senses, because l 
think those to have been betrayers of our country 
whom they call patriots! 

He hopes his seven correspondents will never 
want their places, but is in pain for the poor king- 
dom lest their places should W'ant them. Now, I 
have examined this matter, and am not at all dis- 
couraged. Two of them* hold their places still, and 
are likely to continue in them : two more were 
governors of islands ;•» I believe the author does not 
imagine those to be among the places which will 
want men to fill them. God be thanked, a man 
may command the beef-eaters without being a sol- 
dier; I will at anytime undertake to do it myself. 
Then it would be a little hnrd if the queen should 
be ut a loss for a steward to her family. So that, 
upon the whole, I see but one great employment 
which is in any danger of wanting a sufficient per- 
son to execute it. We must do as well as we can ; 
yet I have been told that the bare busiueBS of pre- 
siding in council docs not require such very trans- 
cendent abilities; and 1 am mistaken if, till within 
these late years, we have not been some uges with- 
out that office. So that I hope things may go well 
enough provided the keeper, treasurer, and both the 
secretaries, will do their duties; and it is happy for 
the nation that none of their seven lordships left 
any of those places to want them. 

The writer of the letter concludes it with “ an 
appeal to all the princes aud states of Europe, friends 
and enemies by mime, to give their judgment, 
whether they think the late ministry were wanting 
in faithfulness, abilities, or diligence, to serve their 
prince nnd country!” Now, if he speaks by ordei 
of his party, I ain humbly of opinion they have in- \ 
currcd a prirmunire for appealing to a foreign juris- • 
diction ; and her majesty may seize their goods and ' 
chattels whenever she pleases. In the mean time, l 
I will not accept his appeal, which has been rejected 
by the queen and both houses of parliament. But, i 
let a fair jury be empanelled in any county of Eng- j 
land, and 1 will be determined by their verdict. / 
First, he names the king of France and all his coun- 
sellors, with the pretender and all his favourers and 
abettors. These 1 except against ; I know they will 
readily judge the late ministry to be faithful, Hble, 
and diligent in serving their prince and country. 
The counsels of some people have, iu their way, 
served very much to promote the service of the pre- 

• Tito duke of Somerset and the earl of Halifax. 

*’ TImj curl of Wharton ami the duke ol Holloa. 
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tender, and to enable the French king to assist him ; 
ami is not he, in that monarch's opinion as well as 
his own, their lawful prince 1 I except agaiust the 
emperor and the slates ; because it can be proved 
upon them that the plaintiffs and they have an un- 
derstanding together. I except against any prince 
who makes unreasonable demands, and threatens to 
recall his troops if they be not complied with : be- 
cause they have been forced of late to change their 
language, and may perhaps be shortly obliged to ob- 
serve their articles more strictly. I should be sorry 
for the appealers’ sakca to have their case referred to 
the kings of Sweden and Denmark, who iufallibly 
would decree them to be all hanged up for their inso- 
lence to their sovereign. But, above all, the king 
of Spain would certainly be against them, when he 
considers with how scandalous a neglect his interests 
have been managed ; and that the full possession of 
his kingdom was made a sacrifice to those whose 
private or party interest swayed them to the continu- 
ance of the war. The author had reason to omit the 
grand seignior and czar in the list of his judges ; 
the decrees of those princes are too sudden and san- 
guinary ; and their lessons to instruct subjects in be- 
haviour to their princes, by strangling them with a 
bowstring or flinging them to be devoured alive by 
hogs, were enough to deter them from submitting to 
their jurisdiction. 
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I believe no person will doubt. You see all along 
the vanity of that nation, in a mean man giving him- 
self the air* of a secretary, when it appears by seve- 
ral circumstances that he was received only as a 
menial servant. It were to be wished the au- 
thor had been one of more importance and further 
trusted in the secrets of his master’s negotiation; 
but to make amends he informs us of several parti- 
culars which one of more consequence would not 
have givcu himself the trouble about; and the 
particulars are such as we at home will perhaps be 
curious to know ; not to mention that he gives us 
much light into some things that are of great mo- 
incut ; and by his not pretending to know more we 
cannot doubt the truth of what he relates. 

It is plaiu he waited at table, carried his master’s 
valise , and attended in his bedchamber; though he 
takes care to tell us that Monsieur Prior made many 
excuses and apologies, because these mean offices 
appear very inconsistent with the character of secre- 
tary, which he would seem to set up for. 

1 shall make no reflections on this important 
affair, nor upon the consequences we may expect 
from it. To reason upon secrets of state, without 
knowing all the springs and motions of them, is too 
common a talent among us, and the foundation of a 
thousand errors. Here is room enough for specula- 
tions; but I advise the reader to let them serve for 
his own entertainment, without troubling the world 
with his remarks. 



TO MONSIEUR MONSIEUR , AT E8TAPI.E." 

Sin, — I doubt not but you are curious, ps many 
others are, to know the Becret of Monsieur Prior’s 
(an English gentleman) late journey from Loudon 
to Paris. Perhaps, living retired as you do, you 
may not have heard of this person, though some 
years ago he was very much distinguished at Paris, 
and in good esteem even w'ith our august monarch. 
I must let you so far into his character as to tell you 
that Monsieur Prior has signalised himself both as an 
eminent poet and a man of business ; was very 
much valued by the late king William, who em- 
ployed him in important affairs, both in England 
and Holland. He was secretary to the English em- 
bassy at the treaty of Iiyswick, and afterward to my 
lords the counts of Portland and Jersey ; and in 
the absence of the latter managed for some time the 
affairs of England at our court by himself. Since 
the reign of queen Anne he was employed as com- 
missioner of trade ; but the ministry changing Boon 
alter queen Anne’s coming to the crown, Monsieur 
Prior, who was thought too much attached to the 
rigides [Tories], was laid aside, and lived privately 
at Cambridge, 1 * where ho is a professor, till he was 
recalled by the present ministry. 

About two months ago our king [Lewis XIV.]. 
resolving once more to give peace to Europe, not- 
withstanding the flourishing condition of his fleets and 
armies, the good posture of his fluauces, that his grand- 
son was almost entirely settled in the quiet pos- 
session of Spain, and that the affairs of the north 
were changing every day to his advantage, offered 
the court of England to send a minister as far as 
Boulogne, who should be there met by some person 
from England, to treat the overtures of a peace. 
Upon the first notice that this was agieed to, the king 
immediately despatched Monsieur de Torcy, in 
whom he very much confides, to Boulogne, where 
he took lodging in a private house in the Faux- 

• A senport towu in the BoulonnoU .— Swiff 

h A mistake of the author : Tar Monsieur Prior did not retira 
to Cambridge, nor is a prufonsor, but a fellow.- — Swift, 



A NEW JOURNEY TO PARIS; i 

TOGKTHER WITH SOME SECRET TRANSACT 10X8 
BETWEEN THE TRENCH KING AND AN 
ENULISH GENTLEMAN 
BY TUK S1EUR DU BAUDR1ER. 

Translated from the French. 

" I had rather be thought a good Englishman than the best 
pu«l or the greatest scholar that ever wrote.” 

Pmoa, Preface to " Soi.onuN.” 



I n m )u*t thought of a project to bite the town. I have told 
von that it is now known that Mr. Prior ha» been lately iu 
France. 1 will make a printer of my own sit by mo one day ; 
uud 1 will dicta'e to him a formal rehliou of Prior's journey, 
with several |sirtirulars, nil pure invention ; and I doubt not 
but it will take . — Jornmul lu S'slln, Aug. 31. 1711. 

This morning the printer sent me an account of Prior’s jour- 
ney ; it makes a twnpcnuy pamphlet : I suppose \«m will see 
it, for I dare say it will run. It Is a formal grave lie, from the 
huginning to the end. I wrote nil but tho last luge; that I 
dictated, and the printer wrote. Mr. Secretary sent to me to 
dine where he did ; it w as at Prior’s When l rame in Prior 
showed me the pamphlet, seemed to be uugry . and said, " Here 
is our English lilierty !’* 1 read some of it; said ** I liked it 
mightily, nud euvled the rogue the thought; for huh it c..mo 
into my head I should have certainly done it myself.'’ Prior 
onii il his having been iu France, for it was pu*t denying. 
It «eems he was discovered by a rascal at Dover, who had po>i- 
tivv orders to let him pass — ibid.. Sept. 11. 

The printer told me lie sold yesterday a thousand of Prior's 
tourney, aud had printed live hundred more It will do rarely, 
1 believe, and Isa pur - bite. — Ibid., Sej«t 12. 

Prior’s Journey sells still; they have sold two thousand, 
although the town i* empty.— Ibid., Sept. 24. 

There came out some time ago an account of Mr. Prior's 
Journey to France, pretended to be a translation ; it is a pure 
invention from the ta-giiininz to the end. I w ill let your grace 
into the secret of it. Tlor clamours of a party again st any pence 
• i hout Spain, and railing at the miuUtry a* if tlu-y designed 
to ruin U-. occasioned that production, out ol indignity and con- 
tempt. by wav of furnishing fools with something to talk of; 
and it has had a very great effect . — letter to Abp. King, Oct. 1, 
1711. 



TUB TRANSLATOR TO THE READER. 

Tiie original of the following discourse was trans- 
mitted to me three days ago from the Hague, to 
which town it was sent from France ; but in the 
title-page there was no mention of the place where 
it was printed, only the author's name at length 
ami the year of our Lord. That the tract is genuine 
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bourg. at one Mr. dc Marais, a marchand dc soy, 
who is married to ai; Englishwoman, that formerly 
had been a suirante to one* of the forementioned 
English ambassadors’ ladies, over against the Hos- 
tcllerie de St. Jean. Monsieur stayed six days with 
much impatience ; when, late at evening on Wed- 
nesday the 14th of July (new style), a person, whom 
we afterward knew to be Monsieur Prior, came 
directly to the door and iuquired for Monsieur de la 
Ha«tide, the name and place, I suppose, having been 
before concerted. He was immediately shown unto 
Monsieur Torcy, where, as I am informed, they 
were shut up for three hours together, without any 
refreshment, though Monsieur Prior had rid post 
from Calais that day in a great deal of rain. The 
next morning I was sent for in all haste by Mon- 
sieur de Marais, who told me “ That a person ot 
quality, as he suspected, lately come from England, 
had some occasion lor a secretary ; and, because he 
knew I understood the languages, wrote a tolerable 
hand, had been conversant with persons of quality, 
nnd formerly trusted with secrets of importance, had 
been so kind to recommend me to the said gentle- 
man, to serve him in that quality.” I was imme- 
diately called up and presented to Mr. Prior; who 
accosted me with great civility, and after some con- 
versation was pleased to tell me, “ I had fully an- 
swered the character Monsieur de Marais had given 
me.” From this time to the day Monsieur Prior 
left Calais iu order to return to England, I may pre- 
tend (ogive you a faithful account of all his motions, 
and some probable conjectures of his whole nego- 
tiation between Boulogne and Versailles. 

But perhaps, sir, you may be further curious to 
know the particulars of Monsieur Prior’s journey to 
Boulogne. It is reported that, some time before the 
peace of Ryswick, king William did despatch this 
very gentleman to Paris upon the same account for 
which he now came. This possibly might be the 
motive (beside the known abilities of Monsieur 
Prior) to send him a second time. The following 
particulars I heard in discourse between Mademoi- 
selle dc Marais and her husband ; which, being no 
great secrets on our side the water, I suppose were 
told without consequence. 

Monsieur Prior, having received his instructions 
from the English court, uuder pretence of taking a 
short journey of pleasure and visiting the chevalier 

de II [Sir Thomas Hanmer], in the province 

of Suffolk, left his house on Sunday night, the llth 
of July, N.S., taking none of his sen-ants with him. 

Monsieur M , who had already prepared a bark, 

with all necessaries, on the coast of Dover, took 
Monsieur Prior disguised in his chariot. They lay 
on .Monday night, the 12th of July, at the count de 
Jersey's house in Kent, arrived in good time the 
next day at Dover, drove directly to the shore, made 
the sign by waving their hats, which was answered 
by the \ easel, and the boat was immediately sent to 
take him in ; which he entered, wrapped in his cloak, 
and soon got aboard. He was six hours at sea, and 
arrived at Calais about eleven at night ; went imme- 
diately to the governor, who received him with great 
respect, where he lay all night ; nnd set out pretty 
late the next morning, being somewhat incommoded 
with his voyage ; and then took post for Boulogne, 
us I have before related. 

In the first conversation I had the honour to have 
with Monsieur Prior he was pleased to talk as if 
he would have occasion for my service but a very- 
few days ; and seemed resolved, by his discourse, 
that after he had despatched his commission with 
Monsieur de la Baslidc ( for so we shall from hence- 



forward call that minister) he would return to Eng 
land. By this 1 found ( should have but little em- 
ployment in quality of secretary ; however, having 
heard so great a character of him, I was willing to 
attend him in any capacity he pleased. Four days 
we continued at Boulogne, where Monsieur de la 
Bastide and Monsieur Prior had two long confer- 
ences every day from ten to one at noon and from 
six till nine in the evening. Monsieur Prior did me 
the honour to send me some meat and wine con- 
stantly from his own tabic. Upon the third morn- 
ing I was ordered to attend early, and observed 
Monsieur Prior to have a pleasant countenance. 
He asked me “ What 1 thought of a journey to Eng- 
land !” and commanded me to be ready at an hour's 
warning. But upon the fourth evening all this was 
changed, and I was directed to hire the best horse 1 
could find for myself. 

We set out early the next day, Sunday the 18th, 
for Paris, in Monsieur de la Bostidc’s chaise, whpse 
two attendants and myself made up the equipwe ; 
but a small va/tse, which I suppose contained Mon- 
sieur Prior's instructions, he was pleased to trust to 
my care to carry on horseback ; which trust I dis- 
charged with the utmost faithfulness. 

Somewhat above two leagues from Boulogne, at 
a small village called Neile, the oxlctree broke, 
which took us two hours to mend ; we baited at 
Montreuil, and lay that night at Abbeville. But I 
shall not give you any detail of our journey, which 
passed without any considerable accident till we 
arrived within four leagues of Paris ; when about 
three in the afternoon two cavaliers, well mounted 
and armed with pistols, crossed the road, then turn- 
ed short, and rode up briskly to the chaise, com- 
manding the coachman to stop. Monsieur de In 
Bastide's two attendants were immediately up with 
them ; but I, who guessed at the importance of the 
charge that Monsieur Prior had intrusted me with, 
though I was in no fear for my own person, thought 
it most piudeut to advance with what speed I could 
to a small village, about a quarter of a league for- 
ward, to wait the event. 1 soon observed the chaise 
to come on without any disturbance, and I ventured 
to meet it ; when 1 found that it was only a frolic of 
two young cadets of quality, who had been making 
a debauch at a friend’s house hard by, and were re- 
turning to Paris ; one of them was not unknowu (o 
Monsieur de la Bastide. The two cavaliers began 
to rally me ; said “ I knew how to make a retreat ; M 
with some other pleasantries : but Monsieur Prior 
(who knew the cause) highly commended my dis- 
cretion. We continued our journey very merrily ; 
and arrived at Paris on Tuesday the 20th, in the 
cool of the evening. 

At the entrance of the town our two cavaliers 
left us; and Monsieur cl e la Bastide conducted Mon- 
sieur Prior to a private lodging in the Rue St. Louis, 
which, by all circumstances, 1 concluded to be pre- 
pared for his reception. Here I first had orders to 
say, that the gentleman to whom I had the honour 
to belong was called Monsieur Matthews ; I then 
knew no otherwise. Afterward, at Versailles, I over- 
heard, in conversation with Monsieur de la Bastide, 
that his real name was Prior. 

Monsieur de la Bastide would have had Monsieur 
Matthews to have gone with him next morning to 
Versailles, but could not prevail with him to comply ; 
of which I could never be able to learn the reason. 
Our minister was very importunate ; and Monsieur 
Prior seemed to have no fatigue remaining from his 
journey : perhaps he might conceive it more suitable 
to his dignity that Monsieur dc la Bastide should 
go before to prepare the king, by giving notice of 
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Mu arrival. However it were. Monsieur tie la flas- 
tide made all haste to Versailles, and returned the 
same night. During his absence Monsieur Trior 
never stirred out of his chamber; and after dinner 
did me the honour to send for me up, 41 that I might 
bear him company," ns he was pleased to express it. 
I was surprised to hear him wondering at the misery 
he had observed in our country in his journey from 
Calais; at the scarcity and poverty of the inhabitants, 
** which,” he said, 44 did much exceed even what he 
had seen in his former journey for he owned that 
he had been in France before. He seemed to value 
himself very much upon the happiness of his own 
island, which, as he pretended, had felt no effects 
like these upon trade or agriculture. 

I made bold to return for answer, “ That in our 
nation, we only consulted the magnificence and 
power of our prince ; but that in England, as I was 
informed, the wealth of the kingdom was to divided 
among the people, that little or nothing was left to 
their sovereign ; and that it was confidently told 
(though hardly believed in France) that some sub- 
jects had palaces more magnificent than queen Anne 
herself : that 1 hoped, when he went to Ver- 
sailles, he would allow the grandeur of our potent 
monarch to exceed, not only that of England, but 
any other in Europe; by which he would find that 
what he called the poverty of our nation was rather 
the effect of policy in our court than any real want 
or necessity/' 

Monsieur Prior had no better answer to make me 
than 44 That he was no stranger to our court, the 
splendour of our prince, and the maxims by which 
lie governed; but, for his part, he thought those 
countries were happier where the productions of it 
were more equally divided/' Such unaccountable 
notions is the prejudice of education apt to give ! 
In these and the like discourses we wore away the 
time till Monsieur de la BasLule's return ; who, after 
an hour's private conference with Monsieur Prior, 
which I found by their countenances had been 
warmly pursued on both sides, a chariot and six 
horses (to my great surprise) were instantly ordered, 
wherein the two ministers entered, and drove 
away with all expedition; myself only attending on 
horseback with my important valise. 

We got to Versailles on Wednesday the 21st about 
eleven at night ; but, instead of entering the town, the 
coachman drove us a hack way iuto the fields, till 
we stopped at a certain vineyard, that I afterward 
understood joined to the gardens of Madame Main- 
tenon’s lodgings. Here the two gentlemen alighted ; 
Monsieur Prior, calling to me, bade me search in the 
value for a small hox of writings ; after which, the 
coachman was ordered to attend in that place ; and 
we proceeded on some paces, till we stopped at a 
little postern, which opened into the vineyard, 
whereof Monsieur de la Rastide had the key. He 
opened it very readily, and shut it after them ; desiring 
ine to stay till their return. 

I waited with some impatience for three hours ; 
the great clock struck two before they came out. 
The coachman, who I suppose had his instructions 
before, ns soon as they were got into the chariot, 
drove away to a small house at the end of the 
town, where Monsieur de la Rastide left us to our- 
selves. I observed Monsieur Prior was very thought- 
ful ; and, without entering into any conversation, 
desired my assistance to put him to bed. Next 
morning, Thursday the 22nd, 1 had positive orders 
not to stir abroad. About ten o’clock Monsieur de 
la Rastide came. The house being small, my apart- 
ment was divided from Monsieur Prior's by a thin 
wainscot ; so that 1 could easily hear what they said 



when they raised their voice, ns they often did. 
After some time I could hear Monsieur de la Rastide 
say with grcit warmth, Iivn IHeu, &<*. 44 Good Goui 
were ever such demands made to a great monarch, 
unless you were at the gates of his metropolis! For 
the love of God ! Monsieur Prior, relax something 
if your instructions will permit you ; else 1 shall 
despair of any good success in our negotiation. Is 
it not enough that our king wilt abandon his grand- 
son, but he must lend his own ami to pull him out 
of the throne! Why did you not open yourself to 
me at Boulogne t Why are you more inexorable here 
at Versailles ! you have risen in your demands, by 
seeing Madame Maintenon’s desire for a peace! As 
able as you are to continue the war, consider which 
is to be most preferred, the good of your country or 
the particular advantage of your general ; for he will 
be the only gainer among your subjects.” Monsieur 
Prior, who has a low voice, and had not that occa- 
sion for passion, answered so softly that 1 could not 
well understand him ; but upon parting I heard him 
say, 44 If you insist still on these difficulties, my next 
audience will be that of leave.” 

Three hours after, Monsieur de la Rastide returned 
again, with a countenance more composed. He 
asked Mr. Prior if he would give* him leave to dine 
with him! Having no attendants, I readily offered 
my service at tabic ; a which Monsieur Prior was 
pleased to accept with abundance of apologies. 1 
found they were come to a better understanding. 
Mr. Prior has a great deal of wit and vivacity ; he 
entertained Monsieur de la Bastide with much plea- 
santry, notwithstanding their being upon the reserve 
before me. *' That Monsieur,” says Mr. Matthews, 44 if 
he were un particulier [a private man], would be the 
most agreeable person in the world.” I imagined 
they spoke of the king; but, going often in and out, 
I could not preserve the connexion of their discourse. 
“ Did you mind how obligingly he inquired whether 
our famous Chevalier Newton was still living! He 
told me my good friend poor Despreaux [BoileauJ 
was dead since I was in France, and nsked me after 
queen Anne's health.” These are some of the par- 
ticulars I overheard while at dinner ; which confirmed 
my opinion that Monsieur Prior last night had an au- 
dience of his majesty. 

About ten that evening Monsieur de la Bastide 
came to take Monsieur Matthews to go to the same 
place where they were at before. I was permitted to 
enter the vineyard, but not the gardens, being left at 
the gate to wait their return ; which was in about 
two hours’ time. The moon shone bright; and 
by Monsieur Matthews' manner I thought he ap- 
peared somewhat dissatisfied. When he came into 
Ills chamber he threw off his hat in some passion, 
folded his arms, and walked up and down the room 
for above an hour, extremely pensive : at length he 
called to be put to bed, and ordered me to set a 
candle by his bed-side, and to fetch him some papers 
out of his valise to read. 

On Friday the 23rd, in the morning. Monsieur 
Matthews was so obliging to call me to him, with 
the assurance that he was extremely pleased with 
my discretion nnd manner of address ; as a proof of 
which satisfaction, he would give me leave to satisfy 
my curiosity with seeing so fine a place as Versailles’; 
telling me *' he should return next day toward Bou- 
logne and therefore advised me to go immediately 
to view the palace; with this caution (though he 
did not suppose I needed it), not to say anything of 
the occasion that brought me to Versailles. 

Monsieur de la Bastide having stayed the after- 

* Hy thi* and acme other nrwdlni,' particular* «e may di» 
cover what sort of secretary the author »a — Swift. 
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noon with Monsieur Matthews, about eight o'clock 
they went to the rendezvous. My curiosity had led 
me in the morning to take a stricter view of the 
vineyard and gardens. I remained at the gate as 
before. In an hour and a half* time Monsieur 
Matthews, with Monsieur de la Bastide, another 
gentlemau, and a lady, came into the walk. De la 
Bastide opened the gate, and held it some time in 
his hand. While Monsieur Matthews was taking 
his leave of those persons, 1 heard the lady say, at 
parting, Monsieur, acmgez-voua, &c. ** Consider this 

night on what we have said to you." The gentle- 
man seconded her, saying Out, otti , monsieur, 
songca-vous en pour la derniere fris. “Ay, ay, sir, 
consider of it for the lost time.’’ To which Mon- 
sieur Matthews answered briskly in going out, Sire, 
tout ou nVit, &e. “ Sir, all or none, as 1 have had 

the houour to tell your majesty before." Which 
puts it beyond dispute what the quality of those 
persons were by whom Monsieur Matthews had 
the honour to be entertained. 

On Saturday the 24th Monsieur Matthews kept 
close as before ; telling me “ a post-chaise was or- 
dered to carry him to Calais ; and he would do me 
the grace to take me with him to keep him company 
in the journey, for he should leave Monsieur de la 
Bastide at Versailles." While we were discoursing 
that gentleman came in, with an open air and a 
smiling countenance. He embraced Monsieur 
Matthews, and seemed to feel so much joy that he 
could not easily conceal it. 1 left the chamber, and 
retired to my own ; whence I could hear him say, 
“Courage, Mousieur: no travelling to-day. Ma- 
dame Maintenon will have me once more conduct 
you to her.” After which 1 was called, and re- 
ceived orders about dinner, &c. Monsieur de la 
Bastide told me “ We should set out about mid- 
night." He stayed the rest of the day with Mon- 
sieur Matthews. About ten o’clock they went 
forth, but dispensed with my attendance ; it was one 
in the morning before they returned, though the 
chaise was at the gate soon after eleven. Monsieur 
Matthews took a morsel of bread and a large glass 
of Hermitage wine; after which they embraced 
with much kindness, and so parted. 

Our journey to Calais passed without any accident 
worth informing you. Mr. Prior, who is of a consti- 
tution somewhat tender, was troubled with a rheum, 
which made speaking uneasy to him : but it was not ko 
at all to me ; and therefore 1 entertained him as well as 
I could, chiefly with the praises of our great monarch, 
the inaguiflceucc of his court, the number of his attend- 
ants, the awe and veneration paid him by his gene- 
rals and ministers, and the immense riches of the 
kingdom. One afternoon, in a small village between 
Chaumont and Beauvais, as I was discoursing on 
this subject, several poor people followed the chaise 
to beg our charity : one louder than the rest, a 
comely person about fifty, all in rags, but with a 
mien that showed him to he of a good house, cried 
out. Monsieur, pour f amour de Dieu, &c. " Sir, for 

the love of Clod, give something to the Marquis de 
Sourdis!” Mr. Prior, half asleep, roused himself 
up at the name of Marquis, called the poor gentle- 
man to him, and, observing something in his beha- 
viour like a man of quality, very generously threw 
him a pistole. As the coach went on, Mousieur 
Prior asked ine with much surprise “ Whether I 
thought it possible that unhappy creature could be 
wi veritable margins ; for, if it were so, surely the 
miseries of our country must be much greater than 
even our very enemies could hope or believe?" I 
made hold to tell him “ That I thought vve could 
uot well judge from particulars to generals : and 



that I was sure there were great numbers of mar • 
quises in France who had ten thousand litres 
a-ycar." 1 tell you this passage to let you see that 
the wisest men have some prejudices of lueir country 
about them. We got to Calais on Wednesday the 
2hth, in the evening; and the next morning (the 
29th) I took my leave of Mousieur Prior ; who, 
thanking me in the civilcst manner in the world 
for the service 1 had done him, very nobly made me 
a present of twenty pistoles ; and so we parted 
He put to sea with a fair wind, and I suppose in a 
few hours landed in England. 

This, sir, is the utmost I am able to inform you 
about Monsieur Prior’s journey and negotiation. 
Time alone will let us know the events of it, which 
are yet in the dark. — 1 am, sir, your most obedient 
and most humble servant, Du Bai;drif.r. 

POSTSCRIPT JJY THE TRANSLATOR. 

The author of this tract, having left his master on 
shipboard at Calais, had, it seems, no further intel- 
ligence when he published it : neither am I able to 
supply it, but by what passes in common report ; 
which, being in everybody's mouth, but with no 
certainly, I think it needless to repeat. 



SOME ADVICE HUMBLY OFFERED TO THE 

MEMBERS OF THE OCTOBER CLUB. 

IN A LETTER FROM A PERSON OF HONOUR.* 



I H4VK made Ford copy a small pamphlet, and send to the press, 
iha: 1 might nut be known for its author; 'ti» A letter to the 
( h lnber Club, if you ever heard of such a tiling. — Journal to 
Stella, Jan. 18, 171 112. 

I dined iu the city, where my printer showed me a pamphlet, 
called Advice to the October Club, which he said was sent him 
by an unknown hand. I commended it mightily; he never 
su*i>erted me ; ’tis a twopenny pamphlet — Ilvi., Jan. 21. 

1 was to night at lord Musliam's. Lord Dupplin took out 
my new little pamphlet ; aud the secretary read a great deal to 
lord treasurer. They all commended it to the »kies, and so did 
I : and they began a health to the author. Hut 1 doubt lord- 
treasurer suspected : for he said. ** Tkb is Dr. Dnvcuaut’* style 
which U hi* cant when he suspect* me. Hut I carried the mat- 
ter very well. Lord -treasurer put the pamphlet in his pocket 
to read nt home. — Ibid., Jan 23. 

The little twopenny letter of Advice to the October Club does 
not sell. I know not the reason ; for ir is finely written, 1 as- 
sure you ; And, like a true author, I grow fond of it because it 
does not sell. You know that i* usual to writer*, to condemn 
the judgment of the w orld. If 1 hud hinied it to Ihj mine every- 
body would have bought it, but it is a great secret, — Ibid , Jau. 
23. 

The pamphlet of Advice to the October Club begin* now to tell ; 
but l believe its fame will hardly reach Ireland, 'tis finely 
written, 1 assure you. — Ibid .Feb. 1. 



THE PUBLISHERS PREFACE. 

ABOUT the year when her late majesty, of blessed 
memory, thought proper to change her ministry, and 
brought in Mr. Harley, Mr. St. John, sir Simon 
Harcourt, and some others ; the first of these being 
made an earl and lord-treasurer, he was soon after 
blamed by the friends for not making a general 
■weep of all the Whigs, as the latter did of their 
adversaries upon her majesty’s death, when they 
came into power. At that time a great number of 
parliament-men, amounting to above two hundred, 
grew so warm upon the slowness of the treasurer in 
this part, that they formed themselves into a body- 
under the name of the October Club, and had many 
meetings to consult upon some methods that might 
spur on those in power, so that they might make a 
quicker despatch in removing all of the Whig leaven 
from the employments they still possessed. To pre- 
vent the ill cousequencet of this discontent among 
so many worthy members, the rest of the ministry 
• Supposed at tae time to have been lord Harcourt. 
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joined with the treasurer, partly to pacify and 
partly divide those who were in greater haste than 
moderate men thought convenient. It was well 
known that the supposed author (net n considerable 
number of this club in a public-house, where he 
convinced them very plainly of the treasurer’s sin- 
cerity, with many of those very reasous which are 
urged in the following discourse, beside some others 
which were not so proper to appear ut that time in 
print. 

The treasurer alleged in his defence, that such a 
treatment would not consist with prudence, because 
there were many employments to be bestowed 
which required skill and practice ; that several gen- 
tlemen who possessed them had been long versed, 
very loyal to her majesty, hail never been violent 
party-men, and were ready to fall into all honest 
measures for the service of their queen and country. 
But, however, as offices became vacant, he would 
humbly recommend to her majesty such gentlemen 
whose principles, with regard both to church and 
state, his friends would approve of, and be would 
be ready to accept their recommendations. Thus 
the earl proceeded in procuring employments for 
those who deserved them by their honesty, aud 
abilities to execute them ; which, 1 confess, to have 
been a singularity not very likely to be imitated. 
However, the gentlemen of this club still continued 
uneasy that no quicker progress was made in re- 
movals, until those who were least violent begun to 
•often a little, or, by dividing them, the whole 
affair dropped. During this difficulty w e have been 
assured thut the following discourse was very sea- 
sonably published with great success ; showing the 
difficulties that the earl of Oxford lay under, and 
)iU real desire that all persons in employ meat should 
be true loyal churchmen, zealous for her majesty ’s 
honour and safety, as well us for the succession in 
the house of Hanover, if the queen should happen 
to die without issue. This discourse, having been 
published about the year 1711, and many of the 
farts forgotten, would not have been generally un- 
derstood without some explanation, which we have 
now endeavoured to give, because it seems a point of 
history too material to be lost. We owe this piece of 
intelligence to an intimate of the supposed author. 



SOME ADVICE, &c. 

Grstlkmf.n, — Since the first institution of your so- 
ciety I have always thought you capable of the 
greatest things. Such a number of persons, mem- 
bers of parliament, true lovers of our constitution in 
church ami state, meeting at certain times, and 
mixing business and conversation together, without 
the forms and constraint necessary' to be observed 
in public Mnembiies, must very much improve each 
other’s understanding, correct aud tix your judg- 
ment, and prepare yourselves against any designs of 
the opposite party. Upon the opening of this ses- 
sion an incident has happened, to provide against 
the consequences whereof will require your utmost 
vigilance and application. All this lust summer 
the enemy was working underground, and layiug 
their train ; they gradually became more frequent 
and bold in their pamphlets and papers, while those 
on our side were dropped, as if we had no further 
occasion for them. Some time before, an opportu- 
nity fell into their hands which they have cultivated 
ever since ; and thereby have endeavoured, in some 
sort, to turn those arts against us which had been 
so effectually employed to their ruin : a plain de- 
monstration of their superior skill at intrigue, to 
make a stratagem succeed a second time, and this 
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even against those who first tried it upon them. 1 I 
know not whether this opportunity 1 have men- 
tioned could have been prevented by any care with- 
out straining a very tender point; which those 
chiefly concerned avoided by all means, because it 
might seem a counterpart ol what they had so much 
condemned in their predecessors ; although it is 
certain the two cuses were widely different ; ami if 
policy had once got the better of good nature, all 
had been safe, for there was no danger in view ; but 
the consequences of this were foreseen from the be- 
ginning ; aud those who kept the watch had early 
warning of it. It would have been a masterpiece 
of prudeuce iu this case to have made a friend of 
an eucniy. But whether that were possible to he 
compassed, or whether it were ever attempted, is 
now too late to inquire. All accommodation was 
rendered desperate by un unlucky proceeding some 
months ago at Windsor, 1 * which was a declaration of 
war too frank and generous for that situation of 
affairs, and 1 am told was not approved of by a 
certain great minister [the lord-treasurer]. It was 
obvious to suppose thut, iu a particular where the 
honour and interest of a husband were so closely 
united with those of u wife, he might be sure of her 
utmost endeavours for his protection, although she 
neither loved nor esteemed him. The danger of 
losing power, favour, profit, and shelter from do- 
mestic tyranny, were strong incitements to stir up 9 
working brain, curly practised in all the arts of it 
ingoing. Neither is it safe to count upon the weak- 
ness of any man’s understanding who is thoroughly 
possessed with the spirit of revenge to sharpen his 
invention : nothing else is required beside obsequi- 
ousness and assiduity ; which, as they are often the 
talents of those who have no better, so they are apt to 
make impressions upon the best and greatest minds. 

Jt was no small advantage to the designing party 
that, since the adveuture at Windsor, the person on 
whom we so much depend [the lord-treasurer] was 
long absent by sickness, which hindered him from 
pursuing those measures that ministers are in pru- 
dence forced to take to defend their country and 
themselves against an irritated faction. The nego- 
tiators on the other side improved this favourable 
conjuncture to the utmost, and, by an unparalleled 
boldness, accompanied with many falsehoods, per- 
suaded certain lords (who were already in the same 
principle, but were afraid of making a wrong step, 
lest it should lead them out of their coaches into the 
dirt) that voting in appearance against the court 
w r ould be the safest course to avoid the danger thev 
most apprehended, which was thut of losing their 
pensions; and their opinions, when produced, by 
seemingly contradicting their interest, have an ap- 
pearance of virtue iuto the bargain. This, with some 
arguments of more immediate power, went fur in 
producing that strange unexpected turn we have so 
lately seen, and from which our adversaries reckoned 
upon such wonderful effects, and some of them, par- 
ticularly my lord chief-justice, began to act as if all 
were already in their power. 

But ullhough the more immediate causes of this 
desertion were what I have above related, yet I am 
apt to think it would hardly have been attempted, 
or at leust not have succeeded, but for a prevailing 
opinion that the church-party and the ministers bad 
different views, or at least were not so firmly united 
as they ought to have been. It was commonly said, 
and I suppose not without some ground of truth, 
that many gentlemen of y our club were discontented 

• The quern’s favour for the duchess of Somerset, groom of 
the stole. 

»■ A severe quarrel between Mrs. Ma.lnuu and the duchess. 
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to find so little done ; that they thought it looked a* 
if the people were not in earnest ; that the) expected 
to boo a thorough change with respect to employ* 
ments ; and although every man could not be pro- 
vided for, yet, when all places were tilled with persons 
of good principles, there would be fewer complaints 
and less danger from the other party ; that this change 
was hoped for all lust summer, and even to the open- 
ing of the session, yet nothing done. On the other 
hand, it was urged by some in favour of the ministry 
that it was impossible to find employments for one 
pretender in twenty, and therefore, in gratifying one, 
nineteen would be disobliged ; but while all had 
leave to hope, they would all endeavour to deserve : 
but this again was esteemed a very shallow policy, 
which was too easily seen through, must soon come 
to an end, and would cause a general discontent, 
with twenty other objections to which it was liable ; 
and indeed, considering the short life of ministers in 
our climate, it was with some reason thought a little 
hard that those for whom any employment was in- 
tended should by such a delay be probably deprived of 
hall'their benefit, not to mention that a ministry is best 
confirmed when all inferior officers are in its interest. 

1 har e set this cause of complaint in the strongest 
light, although my design is to endeavour that it 
should have no manner of weight with you, as I am 
confident our adversaries counted upon, and do still 
expect to find mighty advantages by it. 

But it is necessary to say something to this objec- 
tion, which, in all appearance, lies sn hard upon the 
present ministry. What shall I offer upon so tender 
a point 1 How shall I convey an answer that none 
will apprehend except those for whom 1 intend it t 
I have often pitied the condition of great ministers 
upon several accouhts, but never so much upon any 
as when their duty obliges them to bear the blame 
aud envy of actions for which they will not be an- 
swerable in the next world, though they dare uot 
convince the present till it is too late. This letter 
is sent you, gentlemen, from no mean hand, nor 
from a persou uninformed, though, for the rest, as 
little concerned in point of interest for any change 
of ministry as most others of his fellow-subjects. I 
may therefore assume so much to myself as to desire 
you will depend upon it that a short time will make 
manifest how little the defect you complain of ought 
to lie at that door where your enemies would be 
glad to see you place it. The wisest man, who is not 
very near the spring of affairs, but views them only 
in their issues and events, will be apt to fix applauses 
and reproaches in the wrong place, which is the true 
cause of a weakness that I never yet knew great 
ministers without; I mean their being deaf to all 
advice ; for if a person of the best understanding offers 
his opinion in a point where he is not master of all 
the circumstances (which, perhaps, are not to be 
told), ’tis a hundred to one but he runs into an ab- 
surdity, whence it is that ministers falsely conclude 
themselves to he equally wiser than others in general 
things, where the common reason of mankind ought 
to be the judge, and is probably less biassed than 
theirs. I have known a great man [lord Godolphin] 
of excellent parts blindly pursue a point of no im- 
portance, against the advice of every friend he had, 
till it ended in his ruin. I have seen great abilities 
rendered utterly useless by unaccountable and unne- 
cessary delay and by difficulty of access, by which a 
thousand opportunities are suffered to escape. I 
have observed the strongest shoulders sink under 
too great a load of business for want of dividing a 
due proportion among others. These, and more 
that might be named, ore very obvious failings, which 
ever) rational man may be allowed to discern as 



well as lament, and wherein the wisest n.-nister mas 
receive advice from others of inferior unueretanding. 
But in those actions where wc are not thoroughly 
informed of all the motives and circumstances, it is 
hardly possible that our judgment should not be 
mistaken. I have often been one of the company 
where we have all blamed a measure taken which 
has afterward proved the only one that could pos- 
sibly have succeeded. Nay, I have known those 
very men who have formerly been in the secret of 
affairs, when a new set of people hath come in, 
offering their refinements and conjectures in a very 
plausible manner upon what was passing, and widely 
err in all they advanced. 

Whatever occasions may have been given for com- 
plaints that enough has not been done, those com- 
plaints should not be carried so far as to make us 
forget what hath been done, which, at first, wus a 
great deal more than wc hoped or thought prac- 
ticable ; and you may he assured that so much cou- 
rage and address were not employed in the beginning 
of so great a work without a resolution of carrying 
it through as fast as opportunities would offer. Any 
of the most sanguine gentlemen in your club would 
’gladly have compounded, two years ago, to have 
been assured of seeing affairs in the present situa- 
tion : it is principally to the abilities of one great 
person that you gentlemen owe the happiness of 
meeting together, to cultivate the good principles 
and form yourselves into a body for defending your 
country against a restless and dangerous faction. 
It is to the same we all owe that mighty change in 
the most important posts of the kingdom ; that we 
see the Bacred person of our prince encompassed by 
those whom we ourselves would have chosen if it 
had been left to our power ; and if everything besides 
that you could wish has not been hitherto done, you 
will be but just to impute it to some powerful 
though unknown impediments, wherein the ministry 
is more to be lamented than blamed. But there is 
good reason to hope, from the vigorous proceedings 
of the court, that these impediments will in a short 
time effectually be removed, and one great motive 
to hasten the removal of them will doubtless be the 
reflection upon those dangerous consequences which 
hud like to have ensued upon not removing them 
before. Besides, after so plain and formidable a 
conviction that mild and moderate methods meet 
with no other reception or return than to serve as 
opportunities to the insatiable malice of an enemy, 
power will awake to vindicate itself, and disarm its 
opposers, at least of all offensive wcapous. 

Consider if you please how hard beset the present 
ministry has been on every side ; by the impossibility 
of carrying on the war any longer without taking 
the most desperate courses ; or of recovering Spain 
from the house of Bourbon, although we could con- 
tinue it many years longer ; by the clamours of a 
faction against any peace without that condition 
which the most knowing among themselves allowed 
to be impracticable; by the secret cabals of foreign 
ministers, who endeavoured to inflame our people, 
aud spirited up a sinking faction to blast our endea- 
vours for peace, with those popular reproaches of 
France and the pretender ; not to mention the danger 
they have been in from private insinuations of such 
a nature as it was almost impossitde to fence against. 
These clouds now begin to blow over, and those who 
are at the helm will have leisure to look about 
them, and complete what yet remains to be done. 

That confederate body which now mokes up the 
ud verse party consists of a union so monstrous and 
unnatural, that in a little time it must of necessity fall 
to pieces. The dissenters, with reason, think them- 
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■elves betrayed and sold by their brethren. What 
they have been told, that the present bill ogamst 
occasional conformity was to prevent a greater evil, 
ia an excuse too gross to pass; and if any other 
profound refinement was meant, it is now come 
to nothing. The remaining sections of the party 
have no other tie but that of an inveterate hatred 
and rancour against those in power, without agree- 
ing in any other common interest, nor cemented by 
principle or personal friendship: I speak particularly 
of their leaders ; and although I know that court 
enmities are as inconstant as its friendships, yet, 
from the difference of temper and principle, as well 
as the scars remaining of former animosities, I am 
persuaded their league will not be of long continu- 
ance: I know several of them who will never pardon 
those with whom they are now' in confederacy ; and 
when once they see the present ministry thoroughly 
fixed, they will grow weary of hunting upon a cold 
scent or playing a desperate game, and crumble away. 

On the other side, while the malice of that party 
continues in vigour, while they yet feel the bruises 
of their fall, which pain them afresh since their late 
disappointment, they will leave no arts untried to 
recover themselves ; and it behoves all who have any 
regard for the safety of the queen or her kingdom 
to join unanimously against an adversary who will 
return full fraught with vengeance upon the first 
opportunity that shall offer ; and this perhaps is more 
to be regarded, because that party seem yet to have 
a reserve of hope in the same quarter whence their 
last reinforcement came. Neither can anything cul- 
tivate this hope of theirs so much as a disagreement 
among ourselves, founded upou a jealousy of the 
ministry, who, I think, need no better a testimony 
of their good intentions than the incessant rage of 
the party-leaders against them. 

There is one fault which both sides are apt to 
charge upon themselves, and very generously com- 
mend their adversaries for the contrary virtue. The 
Tories acknowledge that the M'higs outdid them in 
rewarding their friends and adhering to each other; 
the Whigs allow the same to the Tories. I am apt 
to think that the former may a little excel the latter 
in this point, for, doubtless, the Tories are less vin- 
dictive of the two ; and whoever is remiss in punish- 
ing will probably be so in rewarding ; although, at 
the same time, 1 well remember the clamours often , 
raised during the reign of that party against the J 
leaders by those who thought their merits were not 
rewarded ; and they had reason on their side, because 
it is no doubt a misfortune to forfeit honour and 
conscience for nothing : but surely the case is very 
different at this time, when whoever adheres to the 
administration does service to God, his prince, and 
his couutry, as well as contributes to his own private 
interest and safety. 

But if the Whig leaders were more grateful in 
rewarding their friends, it must be avowed likewise 
that the bulk of them were in general more zealous 
for the service of their party, even when abstracted 
from any private advantage, as might be observed in 
a thousand instances ; for which I would likewise 
commend them if it were not unnatural for mankind 
to be more violent in an ill cause than a good one. 

The perpetual discord of factious, with several 
changes of late years in the very nature of our go- 
vernment, have controlled many maxims among us. 
The court and country party, which used to be the 
old division, seems now to be ceased, or suspended 
for better times and worse princes. The queen and 
ministry are at this time fully in the true interest of 
the kingdom ; and therefore the court ana country 
are of a side ; and the Whigs, who originally were 
VOL. i. 



of the latter, are now of neither, hut an independent 
faction, nursed up by the necessities or mistakes of a 
late good although unexperienced prince. Court 
and couutry ought therefore to ioiu their forces 
against these common enemies until they are en- 
tirely dispersed and disabled. It is enough to arm 
ourselves against them when we consider that the 
greatest misfortunes which can befal the nation are 
what would most answer their interest and their 
wishes ; a perpetual war increases their money, and 
breaks and beggars their landed enemies. The ruin 
of the church would please the dissenters, deists, 
and sociniaus, whereof the body of their party con- 
sists. A commonwealth, or a protector, would 
gratify the republican principles of some, and the 
ambition of others among them. 

Hence I would infer that no discontents of an in- 
ferior nature, such I mean as I have already men- 
tioned, should be carried so far as to give any ill 
impression of the present ministry'. If all things 
have not been hitherto done ns you, gentlemen, 
could reasonably wish, it can be imputed only to 
the secret instruments of that faction. The truth 
of this has appeared from some late incidents more 
visibly than formerly. Neither do 1 believe that 
any one will now make a doubt whether a certain 
person [the lord-treasurer] be in earnest, after the 
united and avowed endeavours of a whole party to 
strike directly at his head. 

When it happens, by some private ctobs intrigues, 
that a great man has not that power which is thought 
due to his station, he will however probably desire 
the reputation of it, without which he neither can 
preserve the dignity, nor hardly go through the com- 
mon business, of his place ; yet is it that reputation 
to which he owes all the envy and hatred of others, 
us well as his own disquiets. Meantime, his ex- 
pecting friends impute all their disappointments to 
some deep design, or to his defect of good will ; and 
his enemies are sure to cry up his excess of power, 
especially in those points where they are confident 
it is most shortened. A minister, in this difficult 
case, is sometimes forced to preserve his credit by 
forbearing what is in his power, for fear of discover- 
ing how far the limits extend of what is not ; or, 
perhaps, for fear of showing an inclination contrary 
to that of his master. Yet all this while he lies 
under the reproach of delay, unsteadiness, or want 
of sincerity. So that there are many inconveniencei 
and dangers either in discovering or concealing the 
want of power. Neither is it hard to conceive that 
ministers may happen to suffer for the sins of their 
predecessors, who, by their great abuses and mono- 
polies of power and favour, have taught princes to 
be more thrifty for the future in the distribution of 
both. And as in common life, whoever has been 
long confined is very fond of his liberty, and will not 
easily endure the very appearauce of restraint, even 
from those who have been the instruments of setting 
him free ; so it is with the recovery of power, which 
is usually attended with an undistinguished jealousy, 
lest it should be again invaded. In such a juncture 
I cannot discover why a wise and honest man should 
venture to place himself at the head of affairs upon any 
other regard than the safety of his country, and the ad- 
vice of Socrates, to prevent an ill man from comingin. 

Upon the whole, I do not see any one ground of 
suspicion or dislike which you, gentlemen, or others 
who wish well to their country, may hnve enter- 
tained about persons or proceedings but what muy 
probably be misapprehended, even by those who 
think they have the best information. Nay, I will 
venture to go one step further, by adding that, although 
it may not be prudent to speak out u] on this occa* 
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•ion, yet whoever will reason impartially upon the 
whole state of affairs must entirely acquit the mi- 
nistry of that delay and neutrality which have been 
laid to their charge. Or, suppose Rome small part 
of this accusation were true (which I positively 
know to be otherwise, whereof the world will soon 
be convinced), yet the consequences of any resent- 
ment at this time must either be none at all, or the 
most fatal that can be imagined ; for, if the present 
ministry be made so uneasy that a change be thought 
necessary, things will return of course into the old 
hands of those whose little fingers will be found 
heavier than their predecessors’ loins. The Whig 
faction is so dexterous at corrupting, and the people 
so susceptible of it, that you cannot he ignorant how 
easy it will be after such a turn of affairs, upon a 
new election, to procure a majority against you. 
They will resume their power, with a spirit like 
that of Marius or Sylla, or the last triumvirate ; and 
those ministers who have been most censured for 
too much hesitation will fall the Erst sacrifices to 
their vengeance ; but these arc the smallest mis- 
chiefs to be apprehended from such returning exiles. 
What security can a prince hope for his person, or 
his crown, or even for the monarchy itself 1 He 
must expect to see his beat friends brought to the 
scaffold for asserting his rights ; to see his preroga- 
tive trampled on, and his treasure applied to feed 
the avarice of those who make themselves his keepers ; 
to hear himself treated with insolence and coutempt; 
to have his family purged at pleasure by their humour 
and malice ; and to retain even the name and shadow 
of a king no longer than his ephori shall think fit. 

These are the inevitable consequences of such a 
change of affairs as that envenomed party is now 
projecting, which will best be prevented by your 
firmly adhering to the present ministry until this 
domestic enemy is out of all possibility of making 
head any more. 



SOME REASONS 

TO PROVE THAT NO ONE IS OBLIGED, BY Ills 

PRINCIPLES AS A WHIG. TO OPPOSE THE QUEEN i 
IN A LETTER TO A WHIG LORD.* 

To which is annexed, 

A SUPPOSED LETTER 

PROM THE PRETENDER TO ANOTHER WHIG LORD. 

I was with my friend Lewis to-day, setting materials fora little 
rm>ehief. Jtmnuii tn Stella, May 2S, 171*. 

Tilings are now in the way of being soon in the extremes of 
well or ill : 1 hope and believe the first. Lord Wharton is g ne 
ontof town in a rage ; and curses himself nml friends for mining 
themselves in defending lord Marltioroogh and Godolpliin, and 
taking Nottingham into their faionr. He swears he will med- 
dle no more daring this reign ; a pretty speech at sixty-six : ntid 
the queen is near twenty years vounger, and now in very- good 
health ! Read the letter to a Whig Lord. 1 ' — Ibid., June IT. 

To-day there will be another Grab: A Letter from the Pre- 
tender to a Whig Lord. Grub-street has but ten days to live ; 
then an act of parliament takes place that ruina il.’by taxing 
every hal^sheetat a halfpenny. — ibid., July 19. 

SOME REASONS. See. 

My Lord, — The dispute between your lordship and 
me has, 1 think, no manner of relation to what, in 
the common style of these times, are called prin- 
ciples ; wherein both parties seem well enough to 
agree if we will but allow their professions. I can 

* The lord Ashhnrnham. 

* Dr. Hirch. in a note on this passage, supposes it to allude to 
the Letter from th«- Pretender, which however is not dated till 
July s. — It evidently relates to the larger letter. A MS. note 
of Charles Ford, e*q.. the confidential friend of Swift, not only 
confirms the fkrt of this Inter being the production of the dean, 
but supplies the name of lord Ashlnirnnaai, the peer to w |v>m 
it was addressed 



truly affirm that none of the reasonable sober Whig* 
1 have conversed with dul ever avow any opinion 
concerning religion or government which 1 was not 
willing to subscribe ; so that, according to my judg- 
ment, those terms of distinction ought to be dropped, 
and others introduced in their stead to denominate 
men as they are inclined to peace or war, to the la&L 
or the present ministry ; for whoever thoroughly 
considers the matter will find these to be the only* 
differences that divide the nation at present. 1 am 
apt to think your lordship would readily allow this 
if you were not aware of the consequence I intend 
to draw ; for it is plain that the making peace and 
war, as well as the choice of ministers, is wholly iu 
the crown ; and therefore the dispute at present lies 
altogether between those who would support and 
those who would violate the royal prerogative. This 
decision may seem, perhaps, too sudden and severe ; 
but I do not see how it can be contested. Give me 
leave to ask your lordship whether you arc not re- 
solved to oppose the present ministry to the utmost ! 
And whether it was not chiefly with this design 
that, upon the opening of the present session, you 
gave your vote against any peace till Spain and the 
West Indies were recovered from the Bourbon 
family t I am confident your lordship then be- 
lieved, what several of your house and party have 
acknowledged, that the recovery of Spain was grown 
impracticable by several incidents, us well as by our 
utter inability to continue the war upon the former 
foot. But you reasoned right, that such a vote, in 
such a juncture, was the present way of ruining the 
present ministry. For as her majesty would cer- 
tainly lay much weight upon a vote of either house, 
so it was judged that her ministers would hardly 
venture to act directly against it ; the natural con- 
sequence of which must be a dissolution of the par- 
liament, and a return of all your friends into a full 
possession ol power. This advantage the lord* have 
over the commons, by being a fixed body of men, 
where a majority is not to be obtaiued but by time 
and mortality, or new creations, or other methods 
which I will suppose the present age too virtuous to 
admit. Several noble lords who joined with you 
iu that vote were but little inclined to disoblige the 
court, because it suited ill with their circumstances ; 
but the poor gentlemen were told that it was the 
safest part they could act ; for it was boldly alleged 
that the queen herself was at the bottom of this 
affair; ami one of your neighbours,* whom the 
dread of losing a great employment often puts into 
agonies, was growing fast into a very good courtier, 
began to cultivate the chief minister, and often ex- 
pressed his approbation of present proceedings, till 
that unfortunate day of trial came, when the mighty 
hopes of a change revived his constancy and encou- 
raged him to adhere to his old friends. But the 
event, as your lordship saw, was directly contrary to 
what your great undertaker had flattered you with. 
The queen was so far from approving what you had 
done, that, to show she was in earnest, ami to re- 
move all future apprehensions from that quarter, 
she took a resolute necessary step, b which is like to 
make her easy for the rest of her reign ; and which, 
I am confident, your lordship would not have been 
one of those to have put her upou, if you had not 
been most shamefully misinformed. After this, your 
party had nothing to do but sit down and murmur 
at so extraordinary an exertion of the prerogative, 
and quarrel at a necessity which their own violence, 
inflamed by the treachery of others, had created. 
Now, my lord, if an action so indisputably iti her 

i • Chari ps Seymour, duke of Somerset. t»n»tor of the horse. 

| fc Il> cfPMtitig twelve new peers. 
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majesty’s power requires any excuse, we have a very 
good one at hand. We alleged that the majority 
you hardly acquired with so much art and manage- 
ment, partly made up from a certain transitory- 
bench, and partly of those whose 'nobility began 
with themselves, was wholly formed during the long 
power of your friends ; so that it became necessary 
to turn the balance by new creations, wherein, how- 
ever, great care was taken to incrense the peerage 
as little as possible, 8 and to make a choice against 
which no objection could be raised with relation to 
birth or fortune, or other qualitications requisite for 
so high au honour. 

There is no man hath a greater veneration than I 
for that noble part of our legislature whereof your 
lordship is n member ; and I will venture to assert, 
that, supposing it possible for corruptions to go far 
in either assembly, yours is less liable to them than 
a house of commons. A standing senate of persona 
nobly boru, of great patrimonial estates, and of pious 
learned prelates, is not easily perverted from intend- 
ing the true interest of their prince and country ; 
whereas we have found by experience that a corrupt 
ministry, at the head of a moneyed faction, is able to 
procure a majority of whom they please to represent 
the people. But then, my lord, on the other side, if 
it has been so contrived by time and management 
that the majority of a standing senate is made up 
of those who wilfully or otherwise mistake the public 
good, the cure by common remedies is as slow as 
the disease : whereas a good prince, in the hearts of 
his people, and at the head of a ministry who leaves 
them to their own free choice, cannot miss a good 
assembly of commons. Now, my lord, we do assert 
that this majority of yours has been' the workman- 
ship of about twenty years; during which time, 
considering the choice of persons in the several 
creations ; considering the many arts used in making 
proselytes among the young nobility who have since 
grown up, and the wise methods to prevent their 
being tainted by university principles ; lastly, consi- 
dering the age of those who fill up a certain bench 
[the bishops], and with what views their successions 
have been supplied ; I am surprised to find your 
majority so bare and weak, that it is not possible for 
you to keep it much longer, unless old men be im- 
mortal ; neither, perhaps, would there be any neces- 
sity to wait so long if certain methods were put in 
practice which your friends have often tried with 
success. Your lordship plainly sees by the event 
that neither threats nor promises are made use of, 
where it is pretty well agreed that they would not 
be ineffectual. Voting against the court, and indeed 
against the kingdom, in the most important cases, 
has not been followed by the loss of places or pen- 
sions, unless in very few particulars, where the cir- 
cumstances have been so extremely aggravating, that 
to have been passive would have argued the lowest 
weakness or fear. To instance only in the duke of 
Marlborough, who against the wholesome advice of 
those who consulted his true interest much better 
than his flatterers, would needs put all upon that 
desperate issue, of destroying the present ministry 
or hilling himself. 

I believe, my lord, you are now fully convinced 
that the queen is altogether averse from the thoughts 
of ever employing your party in her councils or her 
court. You see a prodigious majority in the house 
of commons of the same sentiments ; and the only 
quarrel against the treasurer is an opinion of more 

• Till* promotion was so ordered that a third part were of those 
on whom, or their posterity, the peerage would naturally de- 
volve; and the rest were such whose merit, birth, and fortune 
eould admit of no exception. — Su»/t. 



mildness toward your friends than it is thought they 
deserve ; neither can you hope for better success in 
the next election, while her majesty continues her 
present servants, although the bulk of the people 
were better disposed to you than it is manifest they 
are. With all the advantages I lately mentioned, 
which a house of lords has over the commons, it is 
agreed that the pulse of the nation is much better 
felt by the latter than the former, because those re- 
present the whole people ; but your lordships (what- 
ever some may pretend) do represent only your own 
persons. Now, it has been the old complaint of 
your party, that the body of country gentlemen 
always leaned too much (since the Revolution) to 
the Tory side : and as your numbers were much 
lessened about two years ago, by a very unpopular 
quarr-1 [the impeachment of Sacheverel], wherein 
the church thought itself deeply concerned, bo you 
daily diminish by your seal against peace, which the 
landed men, half ruined by the war, do so extremely 
want and desire. 

It is probable that some persons may upon occa- 
sion have endeavoured to briug you over to the present 
measures. If so, I desire to know whether such 
persons required of you to change any principles 
relating to government, either in church or state, in 
which you have been educated! or did you ever hear 
that such a thing was offered to any other of your 
party T I am sure neither can be affirmed ; and 
then it is plain that principles arc not concerned 
in the dispute. The two chief, or indeed the only, 
topics of quarrel are, whether the queen shall choose 
her own servants, and whether she shall keep her 
prerogative of making peace. And I believe there 
is no Whig in England that will openly deny her 
power in either. As to the latter, which is the more 
avowed, her majesty has promised that the treaty 
shall be laid before her parliament ; after which, if 
it be made without their approbation, and proves to 
be agninst the interest of the kingdom, the ministers 
must answer for it at their extreiuest peril. What 
is there in all this that can possibly affect your prin- 
ciples as a Whig! or rather, my lord, are you not, by 
all sorts of principles lawful to own, obliged to ac- 
quiesce and submit to her majesty upon this article 1 
But I suppose, my lord, you will not make a diffi- 
culty of confessing the true genuine cause of animo- 
sity to be, that those who are out of place would 
fain be in ; and that the bulk of your party are the 
dupes of half a dozen, who arc impatient at their 
loss of power. It is true, they would fain infuse into 
your lordship such strange opinions of the present 
ministry and their intentions as none of themselves 
at all believe. Has your lordship observed the least 
step made toward giving any suspicion of a design 
to alter the succession, to introduce arbitrary power, 
or to hurt the toleration, unless you will reckon the 
last to have been damaged by the bill lately obtained 
against occasional conformity, which was your own 
act and deed,* by a strain of such profound policy, 
and the contrivance of so profound a politician, that 
I cannot unravel it to the bottom. 

Pray, my lord, give yourself leave to consider 
whence this indefatigable zeal is derived, that makes 
the heads of your party send you a hundred messages, 
accost you in all places, and move heaven and 
earth to procure your vote upon a pinch, whenever 
they think it lies in their way to distress the queen 
and ministry. Those who have already rendered 
themselves desperate have no other resource than 
in an utter change. But this is by no means your 
lordship’s case. While others were at the head of 
• By a com premise with the Whig* and their proselyte tbs 
earl of Nottingham. 
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affairs, you served the queen with no more share 
in them than what belonged lo you as a peer ; 
although, perhaps, you were inclined to their pera *ns 
or proceedings more than to those of the present 
set. Those who are now' in power cannot justly 
blame you for doing so ; neither can your friends out 
of place reproach you if you go on to serve her 
majesty and make her easy iu her government, un- 
less they can prove that unlawful or unreasonable 
things are demanded of you. 1 cannot aee how your 
conscience or honour are here concerned ; or w hy 
people who have cast off all hope should desire you 
to embark with them against your prince, whom you 
have never directly offended. It is just as if a man 
who had committed a murder, and was flying his 
country, should desire all his friends and acquaint- 
ance to bear him company in his flight and banish- 
ment. Neither do I see how this will anyway an- 
swer your interest; for though it should possibly 
happen that your friends would be again taken into 
power your lordship cannot expect they will admit 
you to the head of affairs or even in the secret. Every- 
Ihing of consequence is already bespoke. I can tell 
you who is to be treasurer, who chamberlain, and 
who to be secretaries. These offices and many others 
have been some time fixed ; and all your lordship 
can hope for is only the lieutenancy of a county, or 
some other honorary employment, or an addition to 
your title : or, if you were poor, perhaps a pension. 
And is not the way to any of these as fully open at 
present 1 and will you declare you cannot serve your 
queen unless you choose her ministry 1 Is this for- 
saking your principles 1 But that phrase has dropped 
of late, and they call it forsaking your friends. To 
serve your queen and country, w'hile any but they 
are at the helm, is to forsake your friends. This is 
a new party figure of speech, which I cannot com- 
prehend. I grant, my lord, that this way of reason- 
ing is very just while it extends no further than to 
the several members of their juntos and cabals ; and 
I could point out half a score persons, for each of 
whom I should have the utmost contempt if I saw’ 
them making any overtures to he received into trust. 
Wise men will never be persuaded that such violent 
turns can proceed from virtue or conviction ; and I 
believe you and your friends do in your ow-u thoughts 
most heartily despise that ignominious example of 
apostacy [lord Nottingham] whom you outwardly 
so much caress. But you, my lord, w'ho have shared 
no further in the favour and confidence of your 
leaders than barely to be listed of the party, cannot 
honourably refuse serving her majesty, and contribut- 
ing what is in your power to make her government 
easy, though her weighty affairs be not trusted to the 
hands where you would be glad to see them. One ad- 
vantage your lordship may count upon by acting with 
the present ministry is, that you shall not undergo a 
state inquisition into your principles ; but may believe 
as you please in those points of government wherein 
so many writers perplex the world with their expla- 
nation. Provided you heartily renounce the pre- 
tender, you may suppose what you please of his birth ; 
and if you allow her majesty’s undoubted right, you 
may call it hereditary or parliamentary, as you think 
fit. The ministers will second your utmost seal for 
securing the indulgence to protestant dissenters. 
They abhor arbitrary power as much as you. In 
ahort, there is no opinion properly belonging to you 
as a Whig wherein you may not still continue and 
yet deserve the favour and countenance of the court, 
provided you offer nothing in violation of the royal 
prerogative, nor take the advantage in critical junc- 
tures to bring difficulties upon the administration, with 
no other view but that of putting the queen under 



the necessity of changing it. But your own party, 
im lord, whenever they return into play, will not 
receive you upon such easy terms, although they will 
have much more need of your assistance ; they will 
vary their political catechism as often as they please ; 
and you must answ'er directly to every article, as it 
serves the present turn. This is a truth too visible for 
you to call in doubt. How unanimous are you to a man 
in every point, whether of moment or no! Whereas, 
upon our side, many stragglers have appeared in ull 
divisions, even among those who believed the conse- 
quence of their dissent would be the worst we could 
fear; for which the courage, integrity, and modera- 
tion of those at the helm cannot be snfficiently ad- 
mired ; though 1 question whether, in good politics, 
the last ought always to be imitated. 

If your lordship vtill please to consider the be- 
haviour of the Tories during the long period of this 
reign while their adversaries were iu power, you will 
find it very different from that of your part) at pre- 
sent. We opposed the grant to the duke of Marl- 
borough till he had done something to deserve ho 
great a reward ; and then it was granted nomine 
coutradieentc. We opposed repealing the test ; 
which would level the church established with every 
snivelling sect in the nation. We opposed the bill 
of general naturalisation, by which we were in 
danger to be overrun by schismatics and beggars. 
The scheme of breaking into the statutes of colieges, 
which obliged the fellows to take holy orders ; the 
impeachment of Dr. Sacheverel ; the hopeful pro- 
ject of limiting clergymen what to preach ; with 
several others of the same stamp, were strenuously 
opposed, as manifestly tending to the ruin of the 
church. But you cannot give a single instance 
where the least violation hath been offered to her 
majesty’s undoubted prerogative, in either house, by 
the lords or commons of our side. We should have 
been glad indeed to have seen affairs in other ma- 
nagement ; yet we never attempted to bring it about 
by stirring up the city, or inviting foreign ministers 
to direct the queen in the choice of her servants, 
much less by infusing jealousies into the next heir. 
Endeavours were not publicly used to blast the 
credit of the nation, and discourage foreigners from 
trusting their money in our funds ; nor were writers 
suffered openly, and in weekly papers, to revile per- 
sons in the highest employments. In short, if you 
can prove where the course of affairs, under the late 
ministry, was anyway clogged by the church party, 
I will freely own the latter to have so far arlctl 
against reason and duty. Your lordship finds I 
would orgue from hence, that even the warmest 
heads on your side, and those who are deepest en- 
gaged, have no tolerable excuse for thwarting the 
queen upon all occasions ; much less you, my lord, 
who are not involved in their guilt or misfortune*, 
nor ought to involve )ourself in their resentments. 

I have often wondered with what countenance 
those gentlemen who have so loug engrossed the 
greatest employments, have shared among them the 
bounties of the crown and the spoils of the nation, 
and are now thrown aside with universal odium, can 
accost others, who either never received the favours 
of the court, or who must depend upon it for their 
daily support ; with what countenance, 1 say, these 
gentlemen can accost such persons in their usual 
style ; " My lord, you were always with us ; you 
will not forsake your friends; you have been still 
right in your principles ; let us join to a man, and 
the court will not be able to carry it !” and this fre- 
quently in points where Whig and Tory are no 
more concerned than in the length or colour of 
your periwigs. Why all this iudustry to pi) you 
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with letter*, memaitct, ami visit*, for carrying some 
peevish vote, which only serves to display inveterate 
pride, ill-nature, and disobedience, without effect! 
Though you are flattered, it must possibly make the 
crown aud ministry to uneasy as to bring on the 
necessity of a change ; which, however, is at best a 
design but ill becoming a good subject or a man of 
honour. I shall say nothing of those who arc fallen 
from their heights of power and profit, who then 
think ail claim of gratitude for past favours can- 
celled. But you, my lord, upon whom the crown 
lias never cast any peculiar marks of favour or dis- 
pleasure, ought better to cousider the duty you owe 
your sovereign, not only as a subject in general, but 
as a member of the peerage, who have been always 
the strenuous asserters of just prerogative against 
popular encroachments, as well os of liberty against 
arbitrary power. So that it is something unnatural, 
as well as unjust, for one of your order to oppose 
the most mild and gracious prince that ever reigned 
upon a party pique, and iu points where prerogative 
was never disputed. 

But after all, if there were any probable hopes of 
bringing things to another turn by these violent me- 
thods of your friends, it might then perhaps be 
granted that you acted at least a politic part ; but 
surely the most sanguine among them could hardly 
have the confidence to insinuate to your lordship 
the probability of such an event during her majesty's 
life. Will any man of common understanding, 
when he ha* recovered his liberty after being kept 
long in the strictest bondage, return of his own ac- 
cord to gaol, where he is sure of being confined for 
ever! This her majesty and millions of her subjects 
firmly believe to be exactly the case ; and whether 
it he so or no, it is enough that it is so believed ; 
and this belief is attended with as great an aversion 
for those keepers as a good Christian can be allowed 
to entertain, as well as with a dread of ever being 
agaiu in their power; so that, whenever the ministry 
may be changed, it will certainly not be to the ad- 
vantage of your party, except under the next succes- 
sor, which I hope is too remote a view for your 
lordship to proceed by ; though I know some of 
your chiefs who build all their expectations upon it. 

For indeed, my lord, your party is much deceived 
when they think to distress a ministry for any long 
time, or to any great purpose, while those ministers 
act under a queen who is so firmly convinced of 
their teal and ability for her service, and who is, at 
the same time, so thoroughly possessed of her 
people’s hearts. Such a weight will infallibly at 
length bear down the balance ; and according to the 
nature of our constitution, it ought to be so ; be- 
cause, when any one of the three powers whereof 
our government is composed proves too strong for 
the other two, there is an end of our monarchy. So 
little are you to regard the crude politics of those 
who cried out, “ The coustitutiou was in danger,” 
when her majesty lately increased the peerage ; 
without which it was impossible the two houses 
could have proceeded, with any concert, upon the 
most weighty affairs of the kingdom. 

I know not any quarrels your lordship, as a 
member of the Whig party, can have against the 
court, except those which I have already men- 
tioned ; I mean the removal of the late ministry, 
the dismission of the duke of Marlborough, and the 
present negotiations of peace. I shall not say any- 
thing further upon these heads ; only as to the 
second, which concerns the duke of Marlborough, 
give me leave to observe, that there is no kingdom 
or state in Christendom where a person in such 
circumstances would have been so gently treated. 



But it is the misfortune of princes that the effects of 
their displeasure are frequently much more public 
than the cause: the punishments are in the face of 
the world, when the crimes are in the dark ; and 
posterity, without knowiug the truth of things, may 
perhaps number us among the ungrateful populace 
of Greece and Rome, for discarding a general under 
whose conduct our troops have been so many years 
victorious; whereas it is most certain that this great 
lord’s resolution against peace, upon any terms 
whatsoever, did reach the ministry at home as much 
&* the enemy abroad ; nay, his rage against the 
former was so much the more violent of the two, 
that, as it is affirmed by skilful compi vs, he spent 
more money here upon secret-service in a few 
months than he did for many years in Flanders. 
But whether that be true or false, your lordship 
ktiows very well that he resolved to give no quarter, 
whatever he might be content to take when he 
should find himself at mercy. And the question 
was brought to this issue, whether the queen should 
dissolve the present parliament, procure a new one 
of the Whig stamp, turn out those who had ventured 
so far to rescue her from insolence and ill usage, 
and invite her old controllers to resume their 
tyranuy with a recruited spirit of vengeance ; or, 
whether she should save all this trouble, danger, and 
vexation, by only changing one general for another. 

Whatever good opinion I may have of the preseut 
ministry, I do not pretend, by anything I have said, 
to make your lordship believe that they are persons 
of sublime abstracted Roman virtue : but, where 
two parties divide a nation, it usually happens that, 
although the virtues and vices may be pretty equal 
on both sides, yet the public good of the country 
may suit better with the private interest of one side 
than of the other. Perhaps there may he nothing 
in it but chance ; and it might so have happened, if 
things were to begin again, that the junto and their 
adherents would have fouud it their advantage to be 
obedieut subjects, faithful servants, and good church- 
men. However, since these part* happen to be 
acted by another set of men, I am not very specula- 
tive to inquire into t'lie motives ; but, having no 
ambition at heart to mislead me, I naturally side 
with those who proceed most by the maxims 
wherein I was educated. There was something 
like this in the quarrel between Csesar and Pompey: 
Cato aud Brutus were the two most virtuous men in 
Rome ; the former did not much approve the inten- 
tions of the heads on either side ; and the latter, by 
inclination, was more a friend to Caesar : but, be- 
cause the senate and people generally followed 
Pompey, and as Ctesar’s party was only made up of 
the troops with which he conquered Gnul, with the 
addition of some profligate deserters from Rome, 
those two excellent men, who thought it base to 
stand neuter where the liberties of their country 
were at stake, joined heartily on tlmt side which 
undertook to preserve the laws and constitution, 
against the usurpation* of a victorious general, 
whose ambition was bent to overthrow them. 

I cannot dismiss your lordship without a remark 
or two upon the bill for appointing commissioners to 
inquire into the grants since 1G88, which was lately 
thrown out of your house for no other reason than 
the hopes of putting the ministry to a plunge. It 
*.va* universally known that the lord-treasurer had 
prevailed to waive the tack in the house of commons, 
and promised his endeavours to make the bill pass 
by itself in the house of lords. I could name at 
least five or six of your noble friends, who, if left to 
the guidance of their own opinion, would heartily 
concur to an entire resumption of those grants ; 
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others assure me they could name a dozen : yet, 
upon the hope of weakening the court, perplexing 
the ministry, and shaking the lord-treasurer's credit 
in the house of commons, you went on so unani- 
mously that I do not hear there was one single nega- 
tive in your whole list, nor above one Whig lord 
guilty of a suspicious absence [earl of Sunderland], 
who, being much in your lordship's circumstances, 
of a great patrimonial estate, and under no obligation 
to either side, did not think himself bound to forward 
a point driven on merely to make the crown uneasy 
at this juncture, while it no way affected his princi- 
ples as a Whig, and which, I am told, was directly 
against his private judgment. How he has since 
been treated as an apostate and betrayer of his 
friends, by some of the leaders and their deputies 
among you, I hope your lordship is ashamed to re- 
flect on ; nor do 1 take such open and sudden decla- 
rations to be very wise, unless you already despair 
of his return, which I think after such usage you 
justly may. For the rest, I doubt your lordship’s 
friends have missed every end they proposed to 
themselves in rejecting that bill. My lord-trea- 
surer's credit is not anyway lessened in the house of 
commons. In your own house you have been very 
far from making a division among the queen's 
friends, as appeared manifestly a few days ago when 
you lost your vote by so great a majority, and dis- 
appointed those who had been encouraged to hire 
places upon certain expectations of seeing a parade 
to the Tower.* Lastly, it may probably happen that 
those who opposed an inquisition into the grants 
will be found to have hardly done any very great 
service to the present possessors. To charge those 
grants with six years’ purchase to the public, ami 
then to confirm the title by parliament, would in ef- 
fect be no real loss to the owners, because, by such a 
confirmation, they would rise in value proportionably, 
and differ as much as the best title can from the 
worst. The adverse party knew very well that no- 
thing beyond this was intended ; but they cannot be 
sure what may be the event of a second inspection, 
which the resentment of the )\pu»e of commons will 
probably render more severe, and which you will 
never be able to avert when your number lessens, as 
it certainly must; and when the expedient is put in 
practice without a tack of making those grants part, 
of a supply. From whence it is plain that the zeal 
against that bill arose in a great measure from some 
other cause than a teuderness to those who were to 
sufTer by it. 

I shall conclude, my lord, with putting you in 
mind that you are a subject of the queen, a peer of 
the realm, and a servant of your country ; and, in 
any of these capacities, you are not to consider what 
you dislike in the persons of those who are in the 
administration, but the manner of conducting them- 
selves while they are in : and then I do not despair 
but your own good sense will fully convince you 
that the prerogative of your prince, without which 
her government cannot subsist; the honour of your 
house, which has been always the great aasertor of 
that prerogative ; and the welfare of your country, 
arc too precious to be mnde a sacrifice to the malice, 
the interest, and the ambition of a few party leaders. 



A SUPPOSED LETTER. 

FROM THE PRF.TENDr.il TO ANOTHER WMTQ LORD. 

St. UciiMitK, July S, 1712. 

Mv Lord Wharton, — I thank you heartily for 

• " W 0 srot a great victory last Wednesday [May 2S '. in the 
house of lords, hy a majority, I think, of iwenty-aigUt ; mid 
tfis Winy, had desired their frirn Is to take place* to wr lord- 



I your letter ; and you may be firmly assured of my 
friendship. In answer to what you hint that some 
of our friends suspect, I protest to you upon the 
word of a king, and my lord Middleton* will be my 
witness, that J never held the least correspondence 
w ith any one person of the Tory party. I observe, as 
near as I can, the instructions of the king my father ; 
among whose papers there is not one letter, as I re- 
member, from any Tory except two lords and a lady, 
who, as you know, have been for some years past 
devoted to me and the Whigs. I approve of the 
scheme you sent me, signed by our friends. I do 
not find 24’s name to it : perhaps he may be sick or 
in the country. Middleton will be satisfied to be 
groom of the stole; and if you have Ireland, 11 may 
have the staff, provided 15 resigns his pretensions ; in 
W'hich case he shall have GOUO/. a -year for life 
and a dukedom. I am content 13 should be secretary 
and a lord, and I will pay his debts when lam able. 

I confess 1 am sorry your general pardon has so 
many exceptions ; but you and my other friends are 
judges of that. It was with great difficult) I pre- 
vailed on the queen to let me sign the commission 
for life, though her majesty is entirely reconciled. 
If 2 will accept the privy seal, which you tell me is 
what would please him, the salary should be doubled : 

I am obliged to his good intentions, how ill soever 
they may have succeeded. All other parts of your 
plan I entirely agree with ; only as to the party that 
opposes us, your proposal about Z may bring an 
odium upon my government: he Btands the first ex- 
cepted ; and we shall have enough against him iu a 
legal way. I wish you would allow me twelve more 
domestics of my own religion ; and I will give you 
what security you please not to hinder any designs 
you have of altering the present established worship. 
Since I have so few employments left me to dispose 
of, and that most of our friends are to hold theirs 
for life, I hope you will all be satisfied with so great 
a share of power. I bid you heartily farewell, and 
am your assured friend. 



A PRETENDED LETTER OF THANKS 

FROM LORD WHARTON TO THE LORD BISHOP OP 
ASAPH,* IN THE NAME OP THE K1TCAT CLUB 
To which are added, 

REMARKS ON THE BISHOP'S PREFACE. 



Do you know that Grub-street it dead and gone last week ? 
No more ghosts or murders now for love or money. I plied it 
close the last fortnight, and published at least seven paper*' of 
my own, beside sora** of other )>cnple s ; but now every single 
half-sheet pays a halfpenny to the queen. The Ol»rrv«tnr j, 
fallen ; the Medleys are jumbled together with the Flying Post ; 
the Examiner is deadly tick ; the Spectator keeps up, and 
doubles its price : I know not how long it will hold. Hare you 
seen the red stamp the papers are marked with ? methinks the 
stamping is worth a l»nlq>eiioy.— Journal to Stella, Aug. 7. 1712. 

Mr Lord, — It was with no little satisfaction I un- 
dertook the pleasing task assigned me by the gen- 
tlemen of the Kitcat Club,* 1 of addressing your lord- 

treasurer carried to the Tower."— Journal to Stella, May Si, 

1712. 

* The second earl, secretary- of state for Scotland. 

b I)r. William Fleetwood. 

* One of these was probably the pamphlet here reprinted. 

* This club, which consisted of the most di-tittgimlu-d w it* 
and statesmen among the Whigs, was remarkable fortbe itrict- 
c*t real toward the house of Hanover. They met nt a liitle 
house in Shire lane, and took their title from the real name of 
a pastrycook who excelled in making mutton-pie*, which were 
regularly a lart of their entertainment. The portrait* of this 
society, drawn by sir Godfrey Kncller, were all at Harues, in the 
imn'cssii.nof the bite Mr. Jucob Tonsou, whose father w*. their 
s-cietary ; and »re now in the po«*n»ion of William Baker, esq., 
late M.P. for the county of Hertford, at his bouse in llill-»uect. 
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ship with tliankt for your late service so seasonably 
done to our sinking cause, in reprinting those most 
excellent discourses which you had formerly preach- 
ed with so great applause, though they were never 
heard « f by us till they were recommended to our 
perusal by the Spectator, who, some time since, in 
one of his papers, entertained the town with a para- 
graph out of the Postboy, and your lordship’s extra- 
ordinary preface. 

The world will perhaps be surprised that gentle- 
men of our complexion, who have so long been 
piously employed in overturning the foundations of 
religion and government, should now stoop to the 
puny amusement of reading and commending ser- 
mons. But your lordship can work miracles as 
well as write on them ; and I dare assure your 
lordship and the world that there is not an atheist 
in the w hole kingdom (and we are no inconsiderable 
party) but will readily subscribe to the principles 
so zealously advanced and so learnedly maintained 
in those discourses. 

1 cannot but observe, with infinite delight, that 
the reasons your lordship gives for reprinting tho^c 
immortal nieces are urged with that strength anti 
force which is peculiar to your lordship’s writings, 
and is such as all who have any regard for truth or 
relish for good writing must admire, though none 
can sufficiently commend. 

Jn a word, the preface is equal to the sermons : less 
than that ought not, and more cannot, be said of it. 
In this you play the part of a prophet, with the same 
address as that of a preacher in those ; and, in a 
strain no ways inferior to Jeremiah, or any of those 
old pretenders to inspiration, sagely foretel those 
impending miseries which seem to threaten these 
nations by the introduction of popery and arbitrary 
power. This a man of less penetration than your 
lordship, without a spirit of divination or going to 
the devil for the discovery, may justly “fear and 
presage, from the natural tendency of several prin- 
ciples and practices which have of late been so stu- 
diously revived." 1 know your lordship means 
those long-since-exploded doctrines of obedience and 
submission to princes, which were only calculated 
to make “a free and happy people slaves and miser- 
able." Who but asses, and packhorses, and beasts 
of burden, can entertain such servile notions! What ! 
shall the lives and liberties of a freeborn nation be 
sacrificed to flip pride and ambition, the humour and 
caprice of any one single person! Kings and princes 
are the creatures of the people, mere state pageants, 
more for show than use ; and shall wc fall down and 
worship those idols, those golden calves of our own 
setting up! No, never, as long as I can hold a sword 
or your lordship a pen. 

It was suitable to that admirable foresight which 
is so conspicuous in every part of your lordship’s 
conduct, to take this effectual method of delivering 
yourself “ from the reproaches nnd curses of pos- 
terity, by publicly declaring to all the world that, 
though in the constant course of your ministry you 
have never failed, on proper occasions, to recommend 
the loving, honouring, and reverencing the prince’s 
persons" so us never to break his roytil shins nor 
tread upon his heels ; yet you never intended men 
should pay any submission or obedience to him any 
longer than he acted according to the will and plea- 
sure of his people. This, you say, is the opinion of 
Christ, St. Peter, nnd St. Faul : and, faith, I am 

£ir Godfrey's o»a portrait isamongtli^m, «.f a smaller «ii« than 
the others. From these portrait*. ” Kitcat" boramea technical 
term in paintlns.— t»r. King, who was undoubtedly n ftrst-rntc 
writer dr te culinnriu, has pointed out the merits ol their prore- 
OiUU, iu his admirable Art of Cool.erv. 

'* Immortal made as Kitcnt hy hia pics !’’ 



glad to hear it, for I never thought that they had been 
Whigs before. But, since your lordship has thus 
taught them to declare for rebellion, you may easily 
persuade them to do as much for profaneness and 
immorality; and then they, together with your lord- 
ship, shall be enrolled members of our club. Your 
lordship a little after (I suppose to strengthen the 
testimony of the aforementioned authors) takes care 
to tell us that “ this always was, and still is, your 
own judgment in these matters.” Y*ou need not 
fear we should suspect your constancy and persever- 
ance ; for my lord Somers, that great genius, who 
is the life and soul, the head and heart of our party, 
has long since observed that we have never been 
disappointed in any of our Whig bishops ; but they 
have- always unalterably acted up, or, to speak pro- 
perly, down, to their principles. 

It is impossible for me, my lord, in this short ad- 
dress, to do justice to every part of your incompara- 
ble preface : nor need 1 run riot in encomium and 
panegyric, since you can perform that part so much 
better for yourself; for you only give those praises 
which you only can deserve, as you have formerly 
proved in the dedication of your “ Essay upon Mi- 
racles” to Dr. Godolphin,* where you declare your 
work to be the most perfect of any upon that subject, 
in order to pay a very uncommon ct inpliment to your 
patron, by telling him you had prevailed with your 
modesty to say so much of your performance be- 
cause you would not be thought to make so ill a 
compliment to him as to present him with what \o\i 
had not a great esteem for yourself. 

Though I cannot go through the whole preface, 
yet 1 think myself obliged in gratitude to thank your 
lordship in a more particular manner for the lust 
part of it, where you display the glories of the Whig 
ministry in such strong and lasting colours as must 
needs cheer and refresh the sight of all Whig spec- 
tators and dazzle the eyes of the Tories. Here your 
lordship rises, if possible, above yourself. Never 
was such strength of thought, such beauty of expres- 
sion, so happily joined together. Heavens! such 
force, such energy, in each pregnant word ! such 
• fire, such fervour, in each glowing line ! One would 
think your lordship was animated with the same 
spirit with which our hero fought. ^Vho can read 
unmoved these following strokes of oratory ? — “Such 
was the fame, such was the reputation, such was the 
faithfulness and zeal, to such a height of military 
glory, such was the harmony and consent, such was 
the blessing of God,” &c. O! the irresistible charm 
of the word such ! Well, since Erasmus wrote a 
treatise in praise of Folly, and my lord Rochester an 
excellent poem upon Nothing, 1 am resolve^ to em- 
ploy the Spectator or some of his fraternity (dealers 
in words) to write an encomium upon Such. But 
whatever changes our language may undergo (and 
everything that is English is given to change), this 
happy word is sure to live in your immortal preface. 
Y'our lordship docs not end yet; but, to crowti all, 
has another such in reserve, where you tell the 
world, “ We were just entering on the wajs that 
lead to such a peace as would have answered all our 
prayers,” &c. Now, perhaps, some snarling Tory 
might impertinently inquire when we might have 
expected such a peace ! I answer, when the Dutch 
could get nolhing by the war, nor wc Whigs lose 
anything by a peace ; or, to speak in plain terms 
(for every one know* I ain a freespeaker as well as 
a freethinker), when we had exhausted all the na- 
tion’s treasure (which everybody knows could net 
have been long first), and so far enriched ourselves 

• Vice -provost of Eton, an early patron of Fleetwood, and a 
rwdentiary of St, Fani s. 
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and beggared our fellow-subjects as to bring them 
under & necessity of submitting to what conditions 
we should think tit to impose ; and this too we 
should have effected if we had continued in power. 
But, alas! just in that critical juncture, when (as we 
thought) our designs were ripe for execution, the 
scone changed : “ God for our sins,” as your lord- 
ship wisely observes, 44 permitted the spirit of dis- 
cord” (that is, the doctrine of obedience and sub- 
mission to princes) 44 to go forth, and by troubling the 
camp, the city, and the country (and O that it had 
spared the places sacred to his worship !), to spoil, 
for a time, this beautiful and pleasing prospect, and 
give us in its stead I know not what ” 

0 exquisite! how pathetically does your lordship 
complain of the downfall of Whiggism and Daniel 
Burgess’s meeting-house ! a The generous compas- 
sion your lordship has shown upon this tragical oc- 
sion makes me believe your lordship will not be un- 
affected with an accident that had like to have befallen 
a poor whore of my acquaintance about that time, 
who, being big with Whig, was so alarmed at the 
rising of the mob that she had like to have miscar- 
ried upon it ; for the logical jade presently con- 
cluded (and the inference was natural enough) that, 
if they began with pulling down meeting-houses, it 
might end in demolishing those houses of pleasure 
where she constantly paid her devotion ; and indeed 
there seems a close connexion between extempore 
prayer and extempore love. I doubt not, if this 
disaster had reached your lordship before, you would 
have found some room in that moving parenthesis 
to have expressed your concern for it. 

I come now to that last stroke of your lordship’s 

almighty pen ; I mean that expressive dash 

which you give whdn you come to the new ministry, 
where you break off with an artful aposiopesis, and, 
by refusing to say anything of them yourself, leave 
your readers to tnink the worst they possibly cau. 
Here your lordship shows yourself a most consum- 
mate orator, when even your very silence is thus elo- 
quent. 

Before I take my leave 1 cannot but congratulate 
your lordship upon that distinguishing mark of ho- 
nour which the house of commons has done your 
preface by ordering it to be burnt. This will add a 
never-failing lustre to your character, when future 
ages shall read how a few pages of your lordship’s 
could alarm the representative body of the nation. 

1 know your lordship had rather live in a blaze than 
lie buried in obscurity ; and would at any rate pur- 
chase immortality, though it he in flames. Fire, be- 
ing a mounting element, is a proper emblem of your 
lordship^ aspiring genius. 

I shall detain your lordship no longer ; but, ac- 
cording to your example, conclude with a short 
prayer (though praying, I confess, is not my talent) 
— May you never want opportunities of thus signal- 
ising yourself; but be 44 transmitted to posterity,” 
under the character of one who dares sacritice every- 
thing that is most dear to you (even your own dar- 
ling labours) to promote the interest of our party ; 
and stand sainted in the Whig calendar as a martyr 
for the cause! This is the sincere wish of the 
greatest (next yourself) of your lordship's admirers. 

Wharton. 



REMARKS ON 

BISHOP FLEETWOOD’S PREFACE. 

[Origiually Pi in ted in the Examiner.] 

“ Ecce iterum Crispimu /” 

The bishop of St. Asaph's famous Preface having 
» Destroyed by Sachamrl'l riotous partisans iu 17W-10. 



been so much buffeted of late between advocates 
and oppose rs, 1 had a curiosity to inspect some of his 
other works. I sent to the booksellers in Duck-lane 
and Little Britain, who returned me several of the 
sermons which bclougod to that Preface ; among 
others I took notice of that upon the death of the 
duke of Gloucester, which had a little preface of its 
own, and was omitted, upon mature deliberation, 
when those sermons were gathered up into a volume ; 
though, considering the bulk, it could hardly be 
spared. It was a great masterpiece of art in this 
admirable author to write such a sermon as, by help 
of a preface, would pass for a Tor)* discourse in one 
reign, and, by omitting that preface, would deno- 
minate him a Whig in another : thus, by changing 
that position, the picture represents either the pope 
or the devil, the cardinal or the fool. I confess it 
was malicious in me, and what few others would 
have done, to rescue those sermous out of their dust 
and oblivion ; without which, if the author had so 
pleased, they might have passed for new preached, 
as well as new printed : neither would the former 
preface have risen up in judgment to confound the 
latter. But, upon second thoughts, I cannot tell 
why this wilfully-forgotten preface may uot do the 
reverend author some service. It is to be presumed 
that the Spectator published the last with that in- 
tent ; why therefore should not my publishing the 
first be for the same end 1 And I dare be confident 
that the part 1 have chosen will do his lordship 
much more service ; for here it will be found that 
this prelate did, once in his life, think and write as 
became him ; and that, while he was a private cler- 
gyman, he could print a preface without fear of the 
hangman. I have chosen to see it at length to pre- 
vent what might be objected against me as an un- 
fair representer, should I reserve any part of this 
admirable discourse, as well as to imitate the judi- 
cious Spectator ; though I fear I shall not have so 
good contributions from our party as that author is 
said to have from another upon the like occasion, 
or, if I chance to give offence, be promised to have 
my losses made up to me for my teal in circulating 
prefaces. Without any such deep and politic de- 
signs I give it to the world out of mere good nature, 
that they may find what conceptions the worthy 
author has formerly had of things when his business 
was yet undone ; so to silence a clamorous party, 
who from the late Preface are too apt, how unjustly 
soever, to conclude his lordship's principles are not 
agreeable to his preferments. 

In this excellent Preface the worthy author thought 
fit to charge the fanatics and Whigs, upon the duke 
of Gloucester’s death, as people that would “ try to 
make it a judgment of God upon us for our sins hjr 
turning the kingdom into a commonwealth.” The 
satire must certainly be determined to them ; for 
neither the Tories nor nonjurors were ever charged 
with such principles, but rather as carrying the regal 
authority too high in asserting the divine right of 
kings. This species of government, which the 
learned prelate says is 44 as ill fitted for our nature 
as popery is for our religion,” was, by some people 
it seems, endeavoured to be brought in, whom he 
terms 44 an impudent and clamorous faction.” Whe- 
ther that impudent and clamorous faction would 
really do all those things he charges them with is by 
the Whigs denied, and charitable men may in part 
make a question ; but that by this he did and could 
then only mean the Whigs, could be no question at 
all, since none else were ever charged with those 
crimes in these kingdoms; and they have always 
been so, though seldom indeed so heavily, unless by 
highflying Tories or 4-cobitc*. It seems his lord- 
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*blp hful dreadful apprehension, of what they 
would “ certainly do," and licifs of God “ ever- 
more to preserve us from this species.'’ And surely 
he was in the rii[ht ; for that would he indeed 
.* giving us we know not what'*— -his lordship’s 
enemies " will tell the rest with pleasure!” 



A COMPLETE REFUTATION 

OP TUB FALSEHOODS ALLEGED AGAINST 
ERASMUS LEWIS. ESQ. 



" Beware of counterfeit*, for such are abroad." 

Dr. STArrotD'a Quack Bill. 
"Quin, qua* dixLti modo. 

Omnia ementitu* equidem Soaia AmphitryonU ■um.”— 1 ’lattt. 
" Parva motu prlmo, mox sese attollit in annu." — Vtao. 



Mv friend I.ewi* ha* had a lie spread on him hy the mistake of 
n muu who went to another of hi* name. to *iv* him thanks 
for twtwiuK hi* privv seal to curoc from France. Tltnt other 
leewi* spread alwtut’that the man lirouithlhim thank* from lord 
Perth and lord Mel tort ( lord* now with tlu* pretender) for hi* 
great services, &c. The lord* will examine that other I^>wU 
to morrow in council ; and I belie' e you will hear or it in ihe 
print*, for I will make Al>el Roper give an account of it.— 
Journal to Sttlla, Jan. 1“, 1712-13. 

1 wa* in tbe city with my printer, to alter nn Examiner aliout 
my friend lowin'* story, which will be told with remarks.— 
Ibid., Jan. 31. t _ 

I could do nothing til) to-day about the Examiner; but the 
printer came this morning, and I dictated to him what wa* fit 
to lie said ; and then Mr. f,e»U came, and corrected it a* he 
would have it; *o that I wa# neither at church oor court.— 
Ibid., Pelt. 1. „ , 

This account bv Dr. Swift was pubiinhed Feb. 2. 1712-13; 
and wa* confirmed in the Gaxetle or ihe following day by three 
advertisement*, containing the respective alhdavit* or Erasmus 
(.eats, esq., Charles Ford. e»q., and brigadier Skelton. The 
two flrd of the*e g«*"tlemeu deposed, " That, linking cnllcd at 
Mr. llenrv lanri-’s house, lie told them he wa* ranch surprised 
at the report* which had been raised on this occasion ; and that 
he would go to all the chocolnte-house* »nd coffee houses in 
towu. to do justice to Mr. Erasmus tauiU." And the testimony 
of Mr. Skelton himself seems sufficiently to have chared up 
the whole. Yet there remained •umc who were obstinately 
incredulous; a* appear* by the Flying l’ost of Feb. 3. 

The dean's great regard for Mr. lewis appear* from the fol- 
lowing memorandum, written by him on the hock of one of 
tluit gentleman’* letter* : " IjC-wU, who is wiser than ever he 
was ; the best of husband*; 1 am sure 1 enu say, from my own 
e\ta*rieitce, that he i* the l>e*t of friends ; he was so <o me, when 
I had little hopes I should ever live to thank him." Mr. 
i<*wis was also distinguished by the friendship of Mr. Pope, 
who left him a legacy for a ring. 



Feb. 2. 1712-13. 

I intend this paper for the service of a particular 
person ; but herein I hope, ut the same time, to do 
some good to the public. A monstrous story has 
been for a while most industriously handed about, 
reflecting upon a gentleman in great trust under 
ihe principal secretary of state, who has conducted 
himself with so much prudence that, before this in- 
cident, neither the most virulent pens nor tongues 
have been so bold as to attack him. The reader 
easily understands that the person here meant is 
Mr. Lewis, secretary to the earl of Dartmouth, con- 
cerning whom a story has run, for about ten days 
past, which makes a mighty noise in this town, is 
no doubt, with very ample additions, transmitted to 
every part of the kingdom, and probably will be re- 
turned to us by the Dutch Gazetteer, with the judi- 
cious comments peculiar to that political author : 
wherefore, having received the fact and the circum- 
stances from the best hands, I shall here set them 
down before the reader, who will easily pardon 
the style, which is made up of extracts from the 
depositions and assertions of the several persons 
concerned. 

On Sunday last was month, Mr. Lewis, secretary 
to the carl of Dartmouth, and Mr. Skelton, met hy 
accident at Mr. Scarborough's lodging* in St. James’s, 



among seven other persons, vis,, the carls of Sussex 
and Kinkier, the lady Barbara Skelton, lady Walter, 
Mrs. Vernon, Mrs. Scarborough, and Miss Scarbo- 
rough her daughter, who all declared “ that Mr. 
Lewis and Mr. Skelton were half an hour in com- 
pany together.” There Mrs. Scarborough made Mr. 
Skelton and Mr. Lewis known to each other, and 
told the former ” that he ought to thank Mr Lewis 
for the trouble he had given himself in the despatch 
of a licence under the privy-seal, by which Mr. 
Skelton was permitted to come from F ranee to Eng- 
land.” Hereupon Mr. Skelton saluted Mr. Lewis, 
and told him “ he would wait on him at hi# house, 
to return him his thanks.” Two or three days 
after, Mr. Skelton, in company with the earl of 
Sussex, his lady’s father, went to a house in Marl- 
borough-street, where he was informed Mr. Lewis 
lived; and as soon as the supposed Mr. Lewis* ap- 
peared, Mr. Skelton expressed himself in these 
words; ** Sir, I beg your pardon; 1 find 1 am mis- 
taken ; 1 came to visit Mr. Lewis of my lord Dart- 
mouth’s office, to thank him for the service he did 
me in passing ray privy-seaL” Mr. Levi, alias 
Lewis, answered, “ Sir, there is no harm done.” 
Upon which Mr. Skelton immediately withdrew to 
my lord Sussex, who stayed for him in the coach, and 
drove away. Mr. Skelton, who was a stranger to 
the town, ordered the coachman to drive to Mr. 
Lewis’s without more particular directions, and this 
was the occasion of the mistake. 

For above a fortnight nothing was said of this 
matter; but on Saturday, the 24th of January last, 
a report began to spread that Mr. Skelton, going hy 
mistake to Mr. Henry Levi, alia s Lewis, instead of 
Mr. Lewis of the secretary’s office, had told him 
“ that he had services for him from the carls of 
Perth, Middleton, Melfort, and about twelve persons 
more of the court of St Germain. When Mr. Lewis 
heard of this, he wrote to the above-mentioned 
Henry Lcyi, alias Lewis, desiring to be informed 
what ground there was for this report ; and received 
for answer “ that his friend Skelton could best in- 
form him.” Mr Lewis wrote a second letter, in- 
sisting on an account of this matter, and that he 
would come and demand it in person. Accord- 
ingly, he and Charles Ford, esq., went the next 
morning, and found the said Levi in a great surprise 
nt the report, who declared “ he had never given 
the least occasion for it, and that he would go to nil 
the coffeehouses in town to do Mr. Lewis justice.” 
He was asked hy Mr. Lewis “ whether Mr. Skelton 
had named from what places and persons he had 
brought those services T Mr. Levi, alias Lewis, 
answered, u he was positive Mr. Skelton had nei- 
ther named person nor place.” Here Mr. Skelton 
was called in ; and Mr. Levi, alias Lewis, confirmed 
what he hod said in his hearing. Mr. Lewis then 
desired he would give him in writing what he had 
declared before the company ; but Mr. Levi, alias 
Lewis, excused it as unnecessary, •* because he had 
already said he would do him justice in all the 
coffeehouses in town.” On the other hand, Mr. 
Lewis insisted to have it in writing, as being less 
troublesome; and to this Mr. Levi, alias Lewis, re- 
plied, “ that he would give his answer by three 
o’clock in the afternoon.” Accordingly, Mr. Ford 
went to his house at the time appointed, but did not 
find him at home ; and, in the mean time, the said 
Levi went to White’s chocolate-house, where, not- 
withstanding all he had before denfed, he spread the 
above-mentioned report afresh, with several addi- 
tional circumstance*, as, “ that when Mr. Skelton 
and the earl of Sussex came to his house, they 
stayed tvith him a considerable time, and drank tea.” 
• Mr. flcmy Lowi*. a Hamburgh raerchmit. 
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The earl of Peterborough, uncle to the tail) Mr 
Skelton, thought himself obliged to inquire into the 
truth of this matter; and, after some search, found 
Mr. Levi, alia s Lewis, at the Thatched house tavern, 
where he denied everything again to his lordship, 
ns he had done in the morning to Mr. Ford, Mr. 
Lewis, and Mr. Skelton. 

This affair coming to the knowledge of the queen, 
her majesty was pleased to order au examination of 
it by some lords of the council. Their lordships ap- 
pointed Wednesday the 28th of January la»t for this 
inquiry; and gave notice for attendance to the said 
Levi, alias Lewis, and several other persons who 
had knowledge of the matter. When Mr. Levi, 
alias Lewis, was called in, he declared “ that Mr. 
Skelton told him he had services for him from j 
France, but did not name any persons.** William 
Fulteney, esq., who was summoned, affirmed ** that 
he had told him Mr. Skelton named the earls of 
Perth and Mclfort.” Here Levi, alias Lewis, ap- 
peared in confusion, for he had entreated Mr. 
Pulteney not to say he had named any names, “ for 
he would not stand it ;*' but Mr. Pulteney answered, 

“ you may give yourself the lie ; I will not.” The | 
carl of Sussex declared “ he did not go out of his 
coach, and that his sou-in-law, Mr, Skelton, had not 
been gone half a minute before he returned to the 
coach.” Mr. Skelton declared “ that he knew Mr. 
Lewis by sight perfectly well ; that he immediately 
saw his mistake ; that he said nothing to him but 
the words first mentioned ; and that he had not 
brought Mr. Lewis any service from any person 
whatsoever." The earl of Finlater, and other per- 
sons summoned, declared ** that Mr. Lewis and Mr. 
Skelton were personally known to each other,” 
which rendered it w holly improbable that Mr. Skelton 
should mistake him ; so that the whole matter ap- 
peared to he only a foolish and malicious invention 
of the said Levi, alias Lew is, who, when called to 
an account, utterly disowned it. 

If Mr. Levi's view, in broaching this incoherent 
slander, was to make his court to any particular per- 
sons, he has been extremely disappointed ; since all 
men of principle, laying aside the distinction of 
opinions in politics, have entirely agreed in aban- 
doning him, which I observe w ith a great deal of 
pleasure, as it is for the honour of humankind. 
But as neither virtue nor vice are wholly engrossed 
by either party, the good qualities of the mind, w hat- 
ever bias they may receive by mistaken principles or 
mistaken politics, will not be extinguished. When 
1 reflect on this, I cannot, without being a very par- 
tial writer, forbear doing justice to William Pulteney, 
esq., who, being des i red by this same Mr. Levi to 
drop oue part of what he knew, refused it with dls- 1 
dain. Men of honour will always side with the j 
truth ; of which the behaviour of Mr. Pulteney, and 
of a great number of gentlemen of worth and quality, 
are undeniable instances. 

I am only sorry that the unhappy author of this | 
report seems left so entirely desolate of all his ac- ! 
quaint&nce, that he has nothing but his own conduct 
to direct him, and consequently is so far fre*; 
acknowledging his iniquity and repentance to the 
world, that in the Daily Uourant of Saturday last 
he has published a Narrative, as he calls it, of what ! 
passed hetweeu liim and Mr. Skelton, wherein he : 
recedes from some part of his former confession. 
This Narrative is drawn up by way of answer to an 
advertisement iir the same papei two days before, j 
which advertisement was couched in very moderate j 
terms, and such as Mr. Levi ought in all prudence 
to have acquiesced in. 1 freely acquit everybody but 
himself from any share in this miserable proceeding; 
•nd can forelcl him that, as his prevaricating manner 



j of adhering to some part of his story will not con- 
1 >ince one rational person of his veracity, so neither 
will anybody interpret it otherwise than as a blunder 
1 of a helpless creature left to itself, who eudeatoura 
to get out of one difficulty by plunging into a greater. 
It is therefore for the sake of this poor young man 
that I shall set before him, in the plainest manner 
I am able, some few inconsistencies in that Narrative 
I of his, the truth of which he says he is ready to attest 
upon oath, which whether he would avoid by an 
oath only upon the Gospels, himself can best de- 
termine. 

Mr. Levi says, in the aforesaid Narrative in the 
Daily Courant, “That Mr. Skelton, mistaking him 
for Mr. Lewis, told him he had several services to 
him from France, and named the names of several 
persons, which he (Levi) will not be positive to.” 
1* it possible that among several names he cannot 
be positive to much as to one, after having named 
the earls of Perth, Middleton, and Melfort so often 
at White’s and the coffeehouses! Again, he declared 
“That my lord Sussex came in with Mr. Skelton ; 
that both drank tea with him ami therefore what- 
ever words passed my lord Sussex must be a witness 
to. But his lordship declares before the council 
“ That he never stirred out of the coach, and that 
Mr. Skelton, in going, returning, and talking with 
Levi, w as not absent half a minute.” Therefore now, 
in bis printed Narrative, he contradicts that essential 
circumstance of my lord Sussex coming in along w ith 
Mr. Skelton, so that we are here to suppose that 
this discourse passed only between him and Mr. 
Skelton, without any third person for a witness, and 
therefore he thought he might safely affirm what he 
pleased. Besides, the nature of their discourse, as 
Mr. Levi reports it, makes this part of his Narrative 
impossible and absurd, because the truth of it turns 
upon Mr. Skelton's mistaking him for the real Mr. 
Lewis ; and it happens that seven persons of quality 
were by in a room w here Mr. Lewis and Mr. Skelton 
were half an hour in company, and saw them talk 
together. It happens likewise that the real and 
counterfeit Lewis have no more resemblance to each 
other in their persons than they have in their under- 
standings, their truth, their reputation, or their prin- 
ciples. Besides, in this Narrative Mr. Levi directly 
affirms what he directly denied to the earl of Peter- 
borough, Mr. Ford, and Mr. Lewis himself; to 
whom he twice or thrice expressly affirmed that Mr. 
Skelton had not named either place or person. 

There is one circumstance in Levi's Narrative 
which may deceive the reader. He says “ Mr. Skel- 
ton was taken into the dining-room this dining- 
room is a ground-room next the street, and Mr. 
Skelton never went further than the door of it. Ilia 
many prevarications in this whole affair, and the 
many thousand vnrious ways of telling his story, are 
too tedious to he related. I shall therefore conclude 
with one remark. By the true account given in thi» 
paper it appears that Mr. Skelton, finding his mistake 
before he spoke a word, begged Mr. Levi’s pardon, 
and, by wav of apology, fold him “his visit was in- 
tended to Mr. Lewis of my lord Dartmouth’s office, 
to thank him for the service he had done him in 
passing the privy seal.” It is probable that Mr. 

J evi’s low intellectuals were deluded by the word 
service, which he took as compliments from some 
persons, and then it was easy to find names. Thus, 
what his ignorance and simplirify misled liim to 
begin, his malice taught him to propagate. 

I have been the more solicitous to set this matter 
in a clear light, because, Mr. Lewis being employed 
and trusted in public affairs, if this report hud pre- 
vailed persons of the first rank might possibly have 
been wounded through his sides. 
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A PREFACE TO THE 

BISHOP OF SARUM’S INTRODUCTION 

TO THE THIRD VOL UME OP THE HISTORY OK THE 
REFORMATION O- TIIE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

BY GREGORY M ISOS A RUM. 

«parg<*re vores 

In vulgum ambigaas, rt qiianrcre consciu* arena. 



The Bishop of Sarum’* ** Introduction” was a pamphlet which 
he published as an alarm to warn the nation of the approach 
of popery. Swift, who seems to have disliked the bishop with 
roraetning more than political aversion, treats him like one 
whom he is glad of an opportunity to insult.— Johxsiim. 

This preface may seem to its, at this distance, wholly per- 
sonal. But the reader must consider Dr. Burnet, not as a 
bishop, but a ministerial writer. It was observed by another of 
his answerers t$pecu:um NarMfcertajtwm], “ that the frequent 
aud hasty repetitions of such prefaces and introductions — no less 
than three new ones in about one year's time, beside an old 
serviceable one republished concerning persecution— are pre- 
ludes to other practical things besides pastoral cares, sermons, 
and histories.” 



TO THE BOOKSELLER. 

Mr. Morfhkw, — Your care in putting an advertise- 
ment in the Examiner has been of very great use to 
me. I now send you my Preface to the bishop of 
Sarum’s Introduction to his third volume, which I 
desire you to print in such a form as in the book- 
seller’s phrase will mnke a sixpenny touch, hoping 
it will gite such a public notice of my design, thut 
it may come into the hands of those who perhaps 
look uot into the bishop’s Introduction.* I desire 
you will prefix to this a passage out of Virgil, which 
does so perfectly agree with my present thoughts of 
his lordship, that I cannot express them better nor 
•more truly than those words do. 

I am, sir, your most humble servant, 

G. Mi SOS ARUM. 



A PUEPACE, Ac. 

Tills way of publishing introductions to books that 
are God knows when to come out, is either wholly 
new, or so long unpractised that my small reading 
cannot trace it. However, we arc to suppose that a 
person of hia lordship’s great age and experience 
would hardly act such a piece of singularity without 
some extraordinary motives. I cannot but observe 
that his fellow-labourer, the author of the paper called 
the Englishman [Steele ], seems in some of his late 
performances to have almost transcribed the notions 
of the bishop : these notions I take to have been dic- 
tated by the same masters, leaving to each writer 
that peculiar manner of expressing himself which the 
poverty of our language forces me to call their style. 
When the Guardian changed his title, and professed 
to engage in faction, I was sure the word was given ; 
'that grand preparations were making against next 
session ; that all advantages would be taken of the 
little dissensions reported to be among those in 
power; and that the Guardian would soon beseconded 
by some other piqueerers from the same camp. But 
I will confess my suspicions did not carry me so far 
as to conjecture that this venerable champion would 
be in such mighty haste to come into the field and 
serve in the quality of an enfant perdu* armed only 
with a pocket-pistol before his great blunderbuss 
could be got ready, his old rusty breastplate scoured, 
and his cracked headpiece mended. 

I was debating with myself whether this hint of 
producing a small pamphlet to give notice of a large 

• Th^ Bithop** Introduction is prefaced with a letter to hi* 
ooo vv.ler, of which this is a burlesque. 

L>oc of the forlorn hope. 



folio w’as not borrowed from the ceremonial in 
Spanish romances, where a dwarf is sent out upon 
the battlements to signify to all passengers what a 
mighty giant there is in the castle, or whether the 
bishop copied this proceeding from the fanfarronadt 
of Monsieur Boufflers when the earl of Portland and 
that general had an interview. Several men were 
appointed, at certain periods, to ride in great haste 
towards the English camp, and cry out Monneiqneur 
trieni, Monseigneur dent; then small parties ad 
vancing with the same speed and the same cry ; and 
this foppery held for many hours, until the marcsclial 
himself arrived. So here the bishop (as we find by 
his dedication to Mr. Churchill the bookseller) has 
for a long lime sent warning of his arrival by adver 
tisements in Gaxcttes ; and now his introduction 
advances to tell us again Monseigneur vient ; in the 
mean time we must gape, and wait, and gaze, the 
Lord knows how long, and keep our spirits in some 
reasonable agitation, until his lordship's real self 
shall think fit to appear in the habit of a folio. 

I have seen the same sort of management at a 
puppet show. Some puppet* of little or no con- 
sequence appeared several times at the window to 
allure the boys and the rabble; thetrumpeter sounded 
often, and the door-keeper cried a hundred times, 
until he was hoarse, that they were just going to 
begin, yet, after all, we were forced sometimes to 
wait an hour before Punch himself in person made 
his entry. 

But why this ceremony among old acquaintance? 
The world and he havo long known one another: 
let him appoint his hour, and make his visit without 
troubling us all day with a succession of messages 
from his lackeys and pages. 

With submission, these little arts of getting off an 
edition do ill become any author above the sire of 
Marten the surgeon. My lord tells us that “many 
thousands of the two former part* of his History are 
in the kingdom ; and now he perpetually advertises 
in the Gazette that he intends to publish the third. 
This is exactly in the method and style of Marten ; 
“ the seventh edition (many thousands of the former 
editions having beeu sold off in a small time) of Mr. 
Marten’s book concerning secret diseases,” <&c. 

Does his lordship intend to publish his great volume 
by subscription, and is this introduction only by way 
of specimeu? I was inclined to think so, because, 
in the prefixed letter to Mr. Churchill, which intro- 
duces this introduction, there are some dubious ex- 
pressions : he says “ the advertisements he published 
were in order to move people to furnish him with 
materials which might help him to finish his work 
with great advantage.” If he means half a guinea 
upon the subscription, and the other half at the deli- 
very, why does he not tell us so in plain terms? 

1 am wondering how it came to pass that thia 
diminutive letter to Mr. Churchill should under- 
stand the business of introducing better than the 
introduction itself ; or why the bishop did not take 
it into his head to send the former into toe world 
some months before the latter, which would havo 
been a greater improvement upon the solemnity of 
the procession. 

Since I writ these last lilies I have perused the 
whole pamphlet (which I had only dipped in be- 
fore), and found 1 had been hunting upon a wrong 
Bcent ; for the author has in several parts of his 
piece discovered the true motives which pul him 
upon sending it abroad at this juncture ; I shall 
therefore consider them as they come in my way. 

My lord begins his introduction with an aocount 
of the reasons why he was guilty of bo many mis- 
takes in the first volume of his History of the Re- 
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formation : hi* excuse* are just, rational, and ex- 
tremely consistent. He says, “ he wrote in haste,” 
which he confirms by adding “ that it lay a year 
after he wrote it before it was put into the press.” 
At the same time he mentioned a passage extremely 
to the honour of that pious and excellent prelate 
archbishop Sancroft, which demonstrates his grace 
to have been a person of gToat sagacity and almost 
a prophet. Dr. Burnet, then a private divine, “de- 
sired admittance to the Cotton library, but was pre- 
vented by the archbishop, who told sir John Cotton 
that the said doctor was no friend to the prerogative 
of the crown or to the constitution of the kiugdotn. 
This judgment was the more extraordinary, because 
the doctor had not long before published a book in 
Scotland, with his name prefixed, which carries the 
regal prerogative higher than any writer of the age + 
however, the good archbishop lived to sec his opi- 
nion become universal in the kingdom. 

The bishop goes on for many pages with an ac- 
count of certain facts relating to the publishing of 
his two former volumes of the Reformation ; the 
great success of that work, and the adversaries who 
appeared against it. These arc matters out of the 
way of my reading ; only I observe that poor Mr. 
Henry Wharton, who has deserved so well of the 
commonwealth of learning, and who gave himself 
the trouble of detecting some huudreds of the 
bishop’s mistakes, meets with very ill quarter from 
his lordship ; upon which, I cannot avoid mentioning 
a peculiar method which this prelate takes to revenge 
himself upon those who presume to differ from him 
in priut. The bishop of Rochester happened some 
years ago to be of this number. My lord of Sarura, 
in his reply, ventured to tell the world that the gen- 
tleman who had writ against him, meaning Dr. 
Alterbury, was one upon whom he had conferred 
great obligations, which was a very generous Chris- 
tian contrivance of charging his adversary with in- 
gratitude. But it seems the truth happened to be 
on the other side, which the doctor made appear in 
such a manner as would have silenced his lordship 
for ever if he had not been writing-proof. Poor 
Mr. Wharton, in his grave, is charged with the same 
accusation, but with circumstances the most aggra- 
vating that malice and something else could invent ; 
and which I will no mere believe than five hundred 
passages in a certain book of travels [Burnet's Tra- 
vclsj. See the character he gives of a divine and a 
scholar who shortened his life in the service of God 
and the church. “ Mr. Wharton desired me to in- 
tercede with Tillotson for a prebend of Canterbury. 

I did so, but Wharton would not believe it ; said he 
would be revenged, and so writ against me. Soon 
after, he was convinced I had spoke for him ; said 
he was set on to do what he did, and if I would 
procure anything for him he would discover every- 
thing to me.” What a spirit of candour, charity, 
and good nature, generosity, and truth, shines 
through this story, told of a most excellent and pious 
divine twenty years after his death, without one 
single voucher! 

Come we now to the reasons which moved his 
lordship to set about this work at this time. “ He 
could delay it no longer, because the reasons of his 
engaging in it at first seem to return upon him.”' 
He was then frightened with M the danger of a pop- 
ish successor in view, and the dreadful apprehen- 
sions of the power of France. England has forgot 
these dangers,” and yet is " nearer to them than 
ever,” and therefore he is resolved to “ awaken 
them” with his third volume ; but in the mean time 

• ” Vindication ofihe Authority. Constitution, and Ioiws of 
th* Church and state of Scotland." dedicated to the duke of 
Lauderdale, and published in 16*V. 



sends this introduction to let them know they arc 
asleep. He then goes on in describing the condi- 
tion of the kingdom, after such a manner as if 
destruction hung over us by a single hair; as if the 
pope, the devil, the pretender, and France, were 
just at our doors. 

When the bishop published his History, there was 
a popish plot on foot: the duke of York, a known 
papist, was presumptive heir to the crown ; the 
house of commons would not hear of any expedient 
for securing their religion under a popish prince, 
nor would the king or lords consent to a bill of ex- 
clusion ; the French king was in the height of his 
grandeur aud the vigour of his age. At this day 
the presumptive heir, with that whole illustrious 
family, are protestants ; the popish pretender ex- 
cluded for ever by several acts of parliament ; and 
every person in the smallest employment, as well as 
the members of both houses, obliged to abjure him. 
The French king is at the lowest ebb of life ; his 
armies have been conquered, ami his towns won 
from him for ten years together ; and his kingdom 
is in danger of being torn by divisions during a long 
minority. Are these cases parallel? or are we now 
in more danger of France and popery than we were 
thirty years ago! What can be the motive for ad- 
vancing such false, such detestable assertions! what 
conclusions would his lordship draw from such pre- 
mises as these! If injurious appellations were of 
any advantage to a cause (as the style of our adver- 
saries would make us believe), what appellations 
would those deserve who thus endeavour to sow 
the seeds of sedition, and are impatient to see the 
fruit# ! “ But,” saith he, “ the deaf adder stoppclh 
her ears, let the charmer charm never so wisely.” 
True, my lord, there are indeed too many adders in 
this nation’s bosom ; adders in all shapes and in 
all habits, whom neither the queen nor parliament 
can charm to loyalty, truth, religion, or honour. 

Among other instances produced by him of the 
dismal condition we are In, he offers one which 
could not easily be guessed. It is this, “ That the 
little factious pamphlets written about the end of 
kiug Charles II.’s reign lie dead in shops, are looked 
on as waste paper, and turned to pasteboard.” How 
many are there of his lordship’s writings which 
could otherwise never have been of any real service 
to the public! Has he indeed so mean an opinion 
of our taste, to send us at this time of day into all 
the corners of Holbom, Duck-lane, and MoorfieId\ 
in quest after the factious trash published in those 
days by Julian Johnson, Hickeringil, Dr. Oates, 
and hitnself! 

His lordship, taking it for a postulatum that the 
queen and ministry, both houses of parliament, mid 
a vast majority of the landed gentlemen throughout 
England, are running headlong into poperv, lays 
hold on the occasion to describe “ the cruelties in 
queen Mary’s reign ; an inquisition setting up fa- 
guts in Smithficld, and executions all over the king- 
dom. Here is that,” says he, “which those that 
look toward a popish successor must look for.” And 
he insinuates through his whole pamphlet, that all 
who are not of his party “look toward a popish 
successor.” These he divides into two parts; the 
Tory laity, and the Tory clergy. He tells the for- 
mer, “ Although they have no religion at all, but 
resolve to change with every wind and tide, yet they 
ought to have compassion on their countrymen and 
kindred.” Then he applies himself to the Tory 
clergy, assures them that “the fires revived in 
Smithficld and all over the nation will have nc 
amiable view, but least of all to them, who, if they 
haTe any principles at all, must he turned out of 
their livings, leave their families, be hunted ftom 
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poire to place into part* beyond the wan, ami meet 
with that contempt with which they treated foreign- 
era who took sanctuary among us." 

Thia require* a recapitulation, with some remark*. 
First, 1 do affirm that in every hundred of professed 
atheists, deists, and socinians in the kingdom, nine- 
ty-nine at least are stanch thorough-paced Whigs, 
entirely agreeing with hia lordship in politics and 
discipline ; aud therefore will venture all the fires of 
hell, rather than singe one hair of their beards in 
Smithfield. Secondly, 1 do likewise affirm that 
those whom we usually understand by the appella- 
tion of Tory or high-church clergy were the great- 
est sticklers against the exorbitant proceedings of 
king James ll. t the best writers against popery, and 
the most exemplar)' sufferers for the established re- 
ligion. Thirdly, 1 do pronounce it to be a most 
false and infamous scandal upon the nation in ge- 
neral, and on the clergy In particular, to reproach 
them for “ treating foreigners with haughtiness and 
contempt.*’ The French huguenots are many 
thousand witnesses to the contrary ; and I wish they 
deserved the thousandth part of the good treatment 
they have received. 

Lastly, I observe that the author of a paper 
called “ The Englishman" has run into the same 
cant, gravely advising the whole body of the clergy 
not to bring in popery ; because that will put them 
under a necessity of parting with their wives, or 
losing their livings. 

The bulk of the kingdom, both clergy and laity, 
happen to differ extremely from this prelate in many 
principles both of politics and religion. Now I ask 
whether, if any man of them had signed his name to 
a system of atheism or popery, he could have argued 
with them otherwise than he does! or, if I should 
write a grave lettef to his lordship with the same 
advice, taking it for granted that he was half an 
atheist and half a papist, and conjuring him by all 
he held dear to have compassion upon all those who 
believed a God, “not to revive the fire* in Smith- 
field ; that lie must cither forfeit his bishopric, or 
not marry a fourth wife," — 1 ask whether he would 
not think I intended him the highest injury and 
affront 1 

But as to the Tory laity, he gives them up in a 
lump for abandoned atheists ; they are a set of men 
so ** impiously corrupted in the point of religion that 
no scene of cruelty can fright them from leaping into 
it (popery), and perhaps acting such a part in it as 
may be assigned them.” He therefore despairs of 
influencing them by any topics drawn from religion 
or compassion, and advances the consideration of 
interest as the only powerful argument to persuade 
them against popery. 

What he offers upon this head is so very amazing 
from a Christian, a clergyman, and a prelate of the 
church of England, that I must in my own imagina- 
tion strip him of those three capacities, and put him 
among the number of that set of men he mentions 
in the paragraph before ; or else it will be impossible 
to shape out an answer. 

His lordship, in order to dissuade the Tories from 
their design of bringing in popery, tells them, 41 how 
valuable a part of the whole soil of England, the 
abbey-lands, the estates of the bishops, of the cathe- 
drals, and the tithes are;" how difficult such a re- 
sumption would be to many families ; “yet all these 
must be thrown up ; for sacrilege in the church of 
Rome is a mortal sin.” I desire it may be observed 
whal a jumble here is made of ecclesiastical revenues, 
as if they were all upon the same foot, were alienated 
with equal justice, and the clergy had no more rea- 
son to complain of the one than the other ; whereas 



the four branches mentioned by him are of very 
different consideration. If 1 might venture to guc*s 
the opinion of the clergy upon this -natter, I believe 
they could with that some small part of the abbey- 
lands had been applied to the augmentation of poor 
bishoprics; and a very few acres to serve for glebes 
in those parishes where there are none ; after which 
I think they would not repine that the laity should 
possess the rest. If the estates of some bishops and 
cathedrals were exorbitant before the Reformation, I 
believe the present clergy’s wishes reach no further 
than that some reasonable temper bad been used in- 
stead of paring them to the quick. But as to the 
tithes, without examining whether they be of divine 
institution, 1 conceive there is hardly one of that 
sacred order in England, and very few even among 
the laity who love the church, who will not allow 
the misappl}ing of those revenues to secular persons 
to have been at first a moBt flagrant act of injustice 
and oppression ; although, at the same time, God 
forbid they should be restored any other way than 
by gradual purchase, by the consent of those who 
are now the lawful possessors, or by the piety and 
generosity of such worthy spirits as this nation some- 
times produces. The bishop knows very well that 
the application of tithes to the maintenance of mo- 
nasteries was a scandalous usurpation, even in pop- 
ish times; that the monks usually sent out some of 
their fraternity to supply the cures ; and that when 
the monasteries were granted away by Henry VIII. 
the parishes were left destitute, or very meanly pro- 
vided, of any maintenance for a pastor. So that in 
many places the whole ecclesiastical dues, even to 
mortuaries, Easter-offerings, and the like, are in lay 
hands, and the incumbent lies wholly at the merry 
of his patron for his daily bread. By these means 
there are several hundred parishes in England under 
I twenty pounds n-year, and many under ten. I take 
his lordship's bishopric to be worth near 2500/. an- 
nual income : and 1 will engage, at half a year’s 
warning, to And him above a hundred boneficed 
clergymen who have not so much among them all to 
support themselves and their families ; most of them 
orthodox, of good life and conversation, as loth to 
see the fires kindled in Smithfield as his lordship, 
and at least as ready to face them under a popish 
persecution. But nothing is so hard for those who 
abound in riches as to conceive how others can be 
in want. How can the neighbouring vicar feel cold 
or hunger while my lord is seated by a good fire in 
the warmest room of his palace with a dozen dishes 
before himl I remember one other prelate much of 
the wane stamp, who, when his clergy would men- 
tion their wishes that some act of parliament might 
be thought of for the good of the church, would say, 
“ Gentlemen, we are very well as we are ; if they 
would let us alone, we should ask no more." 

“ Sacrilege," says my lord, “ in the church of 
Rome is a mortal sin;’* and is it only so in the 
church of Rome t or is it but a venial sin in the 
church of England 1 Our litany call* fornication a 
deadly *in ; and I would appeal to hi* lordship for 
Hfky years past, whether he thought that or sacrilege 
the deadliest 1 To make light of such a sin, at the 
same moment that he is frightening us from an idol- 
atrous religion, should seem not very consistent. 
“ Thou that sayest a man should not commit adul- 
ter)-, dost thou commit adultery ? Thou that abhor- 
rest idols, dost thou commit saerilegct" 

To smooth the way for the return of popery in 
queen Mary's time, the grantees were confirmed by 
the pope in the possession of the abbey- lands. But 
the bishop tells us that “ this confirmation was 
fraudulent and invalid." I shall believe it to he so, 
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Although I happen fo read it in hit lordship’* His- 
tory. But he adds “ that, although the confirmation 
had been good, the priests would have got their land 
again by these two methods ; first, the statute of 
mortmain was repealed for twenty years ; in which 
tune, no doubt, they reckoned they would recover 
the best part of what they had lost ; beside that en- 
gaging the clergy to renew no leases was a thing 
entirely in their own power ; and this in forty years’ 
time would raise their revenues to be about ten 
times their present value.” These two expedients 
for increasing the reveuucs of the church he repre- 
sents as pernicious designs, fit only to be practised 
in times of popery, and such as the laity ought never 
to consent to; whence, and from what he said before 
about tithes, his lordship has freely declared his 
opinion that the clergy are rich enough, and that the 
least addition to their subsistence would be a step 
toward popery. Now it happens that the two only 
methods which could be thought on, with any pro- 
bability of success, toward some reasonable augment- 
ation of ecclesiastical revenues, are here rejected by 
a bishop as a means for introducing popery, and the 
nation publicly warned against them ; whereas the 
continuance of the statute of mortmain in full force, 
after the church had been so terribly stripped, ap- 
peared to her majesty and the kingdom a very un- 
necessary hardship ; upon which account it was at 
several times relaxed by the legislature. Now, as 
the relaxation of that statute is manifestly one of the 
reasons which gives the bishop those terrible appre- 1 
hensions of popery coming on us ; so I conceive 
another ground of his fears is the remission of the 
first-fruits and tenths. But where the inclination to 
popery lay, whether in her majesty who proposed 
this benefaction, the parliament which confirmed, 
or the clergy who accepted it, his lordship has not 
thought fit to determine. 

The other popish expedient for augmenting church 
revenues is, “ engaging the clergy to renew no 
leases.” Several of the most eminent cleigymen 
have assured me that nothing has been more wished j 
for by good men than a law to prevent bishops, at j 
least, from setting leases for lives. I could name ten 
bishoprics in England whose revenues one with 
another do not amount to 000/. a-ycar for each ; 
and if his lordship’s, for instance, would be above 
ten times the value when the lives are expired, I 
should think the overplus would not be ill disposed 
toward an augmentation of such its are now shame- 
fully poor. But I do assert that such an expedient 
was not always thought popish and dangerous by 
this right reverend historian. I have had the honour 
formerly to converse with him ; and he has told me 
several years ago that he lamented extremely the 
power which bishops had of letting leases for lives ; 
whereby, as he said, they were utterly deprived of 
raising their revenues, whatever alterations might 
happen in the ralue of money by length of time. I 
think the reproach of betraying private conversation 
will not upon this account be laid to my charge. 
Neither do I believe he would have changed his 
opinion upon any score, but to take up another more 
agreeable to the maxims of his party, “that the least 
addition of property to the church is one step toward 
popery.” 

The bishop goes on with much earnestness and 
prolixity to prove that the pope's confirmation of the 
church-lands to those who held them by king Hen- 
ry's donation was null and fraudulent ; which is a 
| joint that I believe no protestant in England would 
give threepence to have his choice whether it should 
he true or false : it might indeed serve a* a passage 
in ius history, among a thousand other instances, to 



detect the knavery of the court of Rome ; but I asU, 
where could be the use of it in this introduction* 
or why nil this haste in publishing it at this junc- 
ture, and so out of all method apurt, and before the 
work itselft He gives his reasons in very plain 
terms ; we are now, it seems, “ in more danger of 
popery than toward the end of king Charles II. ’s 
reign. That set of men (the Tories) is so impiously 
corrupted ill the point of religion, that no scene of 
cruelty can frighten them from leaping into it, and 
perhaps from acting such a part in it as may be 
assigned them.” lie doubts whether the high- 
church clergy have any principles, and therefore will 
be ready to turn olf their wives, and look on the fires 
kindled in Smithfield as an amiable view. These 
are the facts he all along takes for grauted, and 
argues accordingly. Therefore, in despair of dis- 
suading the nobility and gentry of the land from in- 
troducing popery, by any motives of honour, religion, 
alliance, or mercy, he assures them “That the pope 
has not. duly confirmed their titles to the church- 
lands in their possession ;” which therefore must be 
infallibly restored as soon as that religion is esta- 
blished among us. 

Thus, in his lordship's opinion, there is nothing 
wanting to make the majority of the kingdom, both 
for number, quality, and possession, immediately 
embrace popery, except a “ firm bull from the 
pope,” to secure the abbey and other church lands 
and tithes to the present proprietors and their heirs ; 
if this only difficulty could now be adjusted the pre- 
tender would be restored next session, the two 
houses reconciled to the church of Home against 
Easter term, and the fires lighted in Smithfield by 
Midsummer. Such horrible calumnies against a na- 
tion are not the less injurious to decency, good-nature, 
truth, honour, and religion, because they may be 
vented with safety ; and I will appeal to any reader 
of common understanding whether this be not the 
most natural and necessary deduction from the pas. 
sages I have cited and referred to. 

Vet all this is hut friendly dealing in comparisor 
with what he affords the clergy upon the same ar 
tide. lie supposes that whole reverend body whe 
differ from him in principles of church or state, so 
far from disliking popery upon the above-mentioned 
motives of perjury, “quitting their wives or buruing 
their relations,” that the hopes of “ enjoying the 
abbey-lauds” would soon bear down all such con- 
siderations and he an effectual incitement to their 
perversion ; and so he goes gravely on, as with the 
only argument which he thinks can have any force, 
to assure them that the “ parochial priests in Ro- 
man catholic countries arc much poorer than in 
ours ; the several orders of regulars and the magni- 
ficence of their church devouriug all their treasure 
and by consequence “ their hopes are vain of ex- 
pecting to be richer after the introduction of 
popery.’’ 

But, after all, his lordship despairs that even this 
argument will have any force with our abominable 
clergy ; because, to use his own words, “They are 
an insensible and degenerate race, who are thinking 
of nothing but their present advantages ; and so that 
they may now support a luxurious and brutal course 
of irregular and voluptuous practices, they are easily 
hired to betray their religion, to sell their country, 
and give up that liberty and those properties which 
are the present felicities and glories of this nation.” 

He seems to reckon all these evils as matters fully 
determined on, and therefore falls into the last usual 
form of despair, by threatening the authors of these 
miseries with “ lasting infamy, and the curses ol 
posterity upon perfidious betrayers of their trust.” 
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L?I mo turn this paragraph into vulgar language, 
fur the use of the poor; and strictly adhere to the 
■ruse of the words. 1 believe it may be faithfully 
translated in the following manner: “The bulk of 
the clergy and one-third of the bishops are stupid 
sons of whores, who think of nothing but getting 
money as soon as they can ; if they may but procure 
enough to supply them in gluttony, drunkenness, 
and whoring, they are ready to turn traitors to God 
and their country, and make their fellow-subjects 
■laves.” The rest of the period, about threatening 
infamy and the curses of posterity upon such dogs 
and villains, may stand ns it does in the bishop’s 
own phrase ; and so make the paragraph all of a piece. 

I will engage, on the other side, to pnraphrase all 
the rogues and rascals in the Englishman, so as 
to bring them up exactly to his lordship’s style; but, 
for my own part, I much prefer the plain Billings- 
gate way of calling names, because it expresses our 
meaning full as well, and would save abundance of 
time which is lost by circumlocution ; so, for in- 
stance, John Dunton, who is retained on the same 
side with the bishop, calls my lord -treasurer and 
lord Bolingbroke traitors, whoremongers, and Jacob- 
ites ; which three words cost our right reverend 
author thrice as many lines to define them ; and 1 
hope his lordship does not think there is any differ- 
ence in point of morality, whether a man calls me 
traitor in one word or says I am one “hired to be- 
tray my religion anti 9eil my country.” 

I am not surprised to see the bishop mention with 
contempt all convocations of the clergy ; for Toland, 
Asgill, Monmouth, Collins, Tindal, and othe.rs of 
the fraternity, talk the very same language. II is 
lordship confesses he is not inclined “ to expect much 
from the assemblies of clergymen.” There lies the 
misfortune ; for if he, and some more of his order, 
would correct their inclinations, a great deal of good 
might be expected from such assemblies ; as much 
ns they arc now cramped by that submission which 
a corrupt clergy brought upon their innocent suc- 
cessors. lie will not deny that his copiousness in 
these matters is. in his own opinion, one of the 
meanest parts of his new work. I will agree with 
him, unless he happens to be more copious in any- 
thing else. However, it is not easy to conceive why 
he should be so copious upon a subject he so much 
despises, unless it were to gratify his talent of rail- 
ing at the clergy, in the number of whom he dis- 
dains to be reckoned, because he is a bishop ; for it 
is a style I observed some prelates have fallen into 
of late years, to talk of clergymen as if themselves 
were not of the number. You will read, in many of 
their speeches at Dr. Sacheverel’s trial, expressions 
to this or the like effect : “ My lords, if clergymen 
he suffered,” Ac., wherein they seem to have rea- 
son ; and I am pretty confident that a great ma- 
jority of the clergy were heartily inclined to disown 
any relation they had to the managers in lawn. 
However, it was a confounding argument against 
presbytery, that those prelates who are most sus- 
pected to lean that way treated their inferior 
brethren with haughtiness, rigour, and contempt ; 
although, to say the truth, nothing better could be 
hoped for; because 1 believe it may pass for & uni- 
versal rule, that, in every diocese governed by bishops 
of the Whig species, the clergy (especially the 

? ioorer sort) arc under double discipline, and the 
aity left to themselves. The opinion of sir Thomas 
More, which he produces to prove the ill conse- 
quences or insignificancy of convocations, advances 
no such thing; but says, “ If the clergy assembled 
often, and might act as other assemblies of clergy in 
Christendom, much good might have come ; but the 1 



misfortune lay in their long disuse, and that in his 
own and a good part of his father’s time they never 
came together, except at the command of the prince.” 

1 suppose his lordship thinks there is some ori- 
ginal impediment in the study of divinity, or secret 
incapacity in a gown and cassoc without lawn, which 
disqualifies all inferior clergymen from debating 
upon subjects of doctrine or discipline in the church. 
It is a famous saying of his, “ that he looks upon 
every layman to be an honest man until he is by 
experience convinced to the contrary ; and on every 
clergyman as a knave until he finds him to be an 
honest man.” What opinion then must we have 
of a lower house of convocation ; where, I am con- 
fident, he will hardly find three persons that ever 
convinced him of their honesty, or will ever be at 
the pains to do it! Nay, I ani afraid they would 
think such a conviction might be no very advantage- 
ous bargain, to gain the character of an honest man 
with his lordship, and lose it with the rest of the 
world. 

In the famous concordate that was made between 
Francis 1. of France and pope Leo X., the bishop 
tells us that “the king and pope came to a bargain, 
by which they divided the liberties of the Gallican 
church between them, and indeed quite enslaved it.” 
lie intends in the third part of his History, which 
he is going to publish, “ to open this whole matter 
to the world.” In the mean time he mentions some 
ill consequences to the Gallican church from that 
concordate, which arc worthy to be observed : “ The 
church of France became a slave, and this change in 
their constitution put an end not only to national 
but even to provincial synods in that kingdom. The 
assemblies of the clergy there meet now only to give 
subsidies,” &e. ; and he says, “ our nation may see 
by that proceeding what it is to deliver up the cssen-* 
tial liberties of a free constitution to a court.” 

All I can gather from this matter is, that our 
king Henry made a better bargain than his contem- 
porary Francis, who divided the liberties of the 
church between himself ami the pope, while the king 
of England seized them all to himself. But how' 
cornea he to number the want of ay nods in the Gallican 
church among the grievances of that concordate, and 
as a mark of their slaver}-, since he reckons all con- 
vocations of the clergy iu England to lie useless ami 
dangerous! Or what difference in point of liberty 
was there between the Gallican church under 
Francis and the English under Harry! For the lat- 
ter was as much a papist us the former, unless in the 
point of obedience to the see of Rome ; and in every 
quality of a good man, or a good prince (except per- 
sonal courage, wherein both were equal), the 
French monarch had the advantage by as many de- 
grees as is possible for one man to have over 
another. 

Henry VIII. had no manner of intention to 
change religion in his kingdom ; he continued to 
persecute and burn protestants after he had cast off 
the pope’s supremacy ; and 1 suppose this seizure 
of ecclesiastical revenues (which Francis never at- 
tempted) cannot be reckoned as a mark of th* 
church’s liberty. By the quotation the bishop seta 
down to show the slavery of the French church, he 
represents it as a grievance that “ bishops arc not 
now elected there as formerly, but wholly appointed 
by the priuce ; and that those made by the court 
have been ordinarily the chief advancers of schisms, 
heresies, and oppressions of the church.” He cites 
another passage from a Greek writer, aud plainly 
insinuates that it is justly applicable to her majesty’s 
reign : “ Princes choose such men to that charge 
l (of a bishop) who may be their slaves, and in alt 
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things obsequious to what they prescribe, and may 
lie at their feet, and have not so much as a thought 
contrary to their commands.” 

These are very singular passages for his lordship 
to set down, in order to show the dismal conse- 
quences of the French concordate, by the slavery of 
the Gallican church compared with the freedom of 
ours. I shall not enter into a long dispute w hether 
it were better for religion that bishops should be 
chosen by the clergy or people, or both together : I 
believe our author would give his vote for the se- 
cond (which, however, would not have been of much 
advantage to himself and some others that 1 could 
name) ; but I ask whether bishops are any more 
elected in England than in France? And the want 
of synods are, in his own opinion, rather a blessing 
than a grievance, unless he will affirm that more 
good can be expected from a popish synod than an 
English convocation. Did the French clergy ever 
receive a greater blow to their liberties than the sub- 
mission made to Henry VIII. ; or so great a one as 
the seiiure of their lands 1 The Reformation owed 
nothing to the good intentions of king Henry; he 
was only an instrument of it (ns the logicians speak) 
by accident ; nor does he appear, throughout his 
whole reign, to have had any other views than those 
of gratifying his insatiable love of power, cruelty, 
oppression, and other irregular appetites. But this 
kingdom, as well as many other parts of Europe, 
was, at that time, generally weary of the corruptions 
and impositions of the Roman court and church ; and 
disposed to receive those doctrines which Luther 
and his followers had tutiverx:illy spread. Cranmer 
the archbishop, Cromwell, and others of the court, 
did secretly embrace the Reformation ; and the 
king’s abrogating the pope's supremacy made the 
people in general run into the new doctrine with 
greater freedom, because they hoped to be supported 
in it by the authority and example of their prince ; 
who disappointed them so far that he made no other 
step than rejecting the pope's supremacy, as a clog 
upon his own power and passions, but retained 
every corruption besides^ and became a cruel per- 
serutor, as well of those who denied his own su- 
premacy as of all others who professed any protest- 
nut doctrine. Neither has anything disgusted me 
more in reading the histories of those times than to 
see one of the worst princes of any age or country 
celebrated as an instrument in that glorious work of 
the Reformation. 

The bishop, having gone over all the matters that 
properly fall within his introduction, proceeds to 
expostulate with several sorts of people : first, with 
protestnnts who are no Christiana — such as atheists, 
deists, freethinkers, and the like enemies to Christi- 
anity : but these he treats with the tenderness of a 
friend, because they are all of them of sound Whig 
pi inciples in church and state. However, to do him 
justice, he lightly touches some olJ topics for the 
truth of the gospel ; and concludes by “ wishing 
that the freethinkers would consider well if ( Ang - 
lice, whether) they think it possible to bring a na- 
tion to be without any religion at all ; and what the 
consequences of that may prove and in ease 
they allow the negative, he gives it clearly for 
Christianity. 

Secondly, he applies himself (if I take his mean- 
ing right) to Christian papists, “ who have a taste of 
liberty and desires them to “ compare the absurdity 
of their own religion with the reasonableness of the 
reformed against which, as good luck would have 
it, I have nothing to object. 

Thirdly, he is somewhat rough against his own 
parly, 44 who, having tasted the sweets of protest&nt 



liberty, can look hack so tamely on popery coming 
on them it looks as if they were bewitched, or that 
the devil were in them, to be so negligent. 44 It is not 
enough that they resolve not to turn papists them- 
selves ; they ought to awaken all about them, even 
the most ignorant and stupid, to npprehend their 
danger, and to exert themselves with their utmost 
industry to guard against it and to resist it. If, after 
all their endeavours to prevent it, the corruption of 
the age, and the art and power of our enemies, prove 
too hard for us, then, and not until then, we must 
submit to the will of God, and be silent ; and pre- 
pare ourselves for all the extremity of suffering and 
of misery,” with a great deal more of the same strain. 

With due submission to the profound sagacity of 
this prelate, who can smell popery at five hundred 
miles* distance, better than fanaticism just under hi* 
nose, I take leave to tell him that this reproof to his 
friends for want of seal, and clamour against popery, 
slavery, and the pretender, is what they have not 
deserved. Are the pamphlets and papers daily pub- 
lished by the sublime authors of his party full of 
anything else? Are not the queen, the ministers, the 
majority of lords and commons, loudly taxed in 
print, with this charge against them at full length? Is 
it not the perpetual echo of every Whig coffeehouse 
and club? Have they not quartered popery knd the 
pretender upon the peace ami treaty of commerce ; 
upon the possessing, and quieting, and keeping, and 
demolishing of Dunkirk? Have they not clamoured 
because the pretender continued in France, and be- 
cause he left it? Have thev not reported that the 
town swarmed with many tnousand papists ; when 
upon search there were never found so few of that 
religion in it before? If a clergyman preaches obe- 
dience to the higher powers, is he not immediately 
traduced as a papist ? Can mortal man do more ? To 
deal plainly, my lord, your friends aie not strong 
enough yet to make an insurrection, and it is un- 
reasonable to expect one from them until their 
neighbours be ready. 

My lord, I have a little seriousness at heart upon 
thiB point, where your lordship affects to show so 
much. When you can prove that one single word 
has ever dropped from any minister of state, in 
public or private, in favour of the pretender or his 
cause ; when you can make it appear that in the 
course of this administration, since the queen thought 
fit to change her sen ants, there has one step been 
made toward weakening the Hanover title, or giving 
the least countenance to any other whatsoever; then, 
and not until then, go dry your chaff and stubble, give 
fire to the xeal of your faction, and reproach them 
with lukewarmness. 

Fourthly, the bishop applies himself to the Tories 
in general ; taking it for granted, after his charitable 
manner, that they are all ready prepared to introduce 
popery. He puts an excuse into their mouths, by 
w hich they would endeavour to justify their change 
of religion : 44 Popery is not what it was before the 
Reformation : things arc now' much mended, and fur- 
ther corrections might be expected if we would 
enter into a treaty with them: in particular, they 
see the error of proceeding severely with heretics ; 
so that there is no reason to apprehend the returns of 
such cruelties as were practised an ngc and a half ago.” 

This, he assures us, is a plea offered by the Tories 
in defence of themselves for going about at this 
juncture to establish the popish religion among us : 
What argument does he bring to prove the faet 
itself? 

Quilms indiciit, quo teatc, probsvit ? 

Nil honim : verboaa t*l grandis cpuUriu ' pnit 

JCVKMAI., S»U X. *0, 
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Nothing but this tedious Introduction, wherein he 
supposes it nil slong as n thing grauted. That there 
might be a perfect union in the whole Christian 
church is a blessing which every good man wishes, 
but no reasonable man cuu hope. That the more 
polite Roman catholics have, in several places, givcu 
up some of their superstitious fopperies, particularly 
concerning legends, relics, and the like, is what no- 
body denies. But the material points in difference 
between us and them are universally retained and 
asserted in all their controversial writings. And if 
his lordship really thinks that every man who differs 
from him, under the name of a Tory, in some church 
and state opinions, is ready to believe transubstAntia- 
tion, purgatory, the infallibility of pope or councils, 
to worship saints and angels, and the like, I can 
only pray God to enlighten his understanding, or 
grail in his heart the first principles of charity ; a 
virtue which some people ought not by any means 
wholly to renounce, because it covers a multitude of 
sins. 

Fifthly, the bishop applies himself to his own 
party in both houses of parliament, whom he exhorts 
to •* guard their religiou and liberty agaiust nil danger, 
at what di9tauce soever ii may appear. If they are 
absent and remiss on critical occasions;” that is to 
say, if they do not attend close next sessions, to vote 
upon all occasions whatever against the proceedings 
of the queen and her ministry ; “or if any views of 
advantage to themselves prevail on them in other 
words, if any of them vote for the bill of commerce, 
in hopes of a place or a pension, a title or a garter; 
“ God may work a deliverance for us another way” 
(that is to say, by inviting the Dutch); “but they 
and their families,” ». e. those who are negligent or 
revolters, ** shall perish by which is meant they 
shall be hanged, as well as the present ministry and 
their abettors, as soon as wd recover our power ; 
** because they let in idolatry, superstition, and 
tyranny because they stood by and suffered the 
peace to be made, the bill of commerce to pass, and 
Dunkirk to lie underaolished longer than we expected, 
without raising a rebellion. 

His last application is to the Tory clergy, a parcel 
of “ blind, ignorant, dumb, sleeping, greedy, drunken 
dogs.” A pretty artful episcopal method is this, of 
calling his brethren as many injurious names as he 
pleases. It is but quoting & text of Scripture, where 
the characters of evil men are described, and the 
thing is doue ; and at the same time the appearances 
of piety and devotion preserved. I would engage, 
with the help of a good Concordance and the liberty 
of perrertiug holy writ, to find out as many injuri- 
ous appellations as the Englishman throws out in 
any of his politic papers, and apply them to those 
persons “ who call good evil, and evil good ; to those 
who cry without cause, ‘ Every roan to his tent, 

0 Israel and to those who curse the queen in their 
hearts !’* 

These decent words, he tells us, make up a “ lively 
description of such pastors as will not study contro- 
versy, nor know the depths of Satan.” He means, 

1 suppose, the controversy between us and the 
papists ; Cor as to the freethinkers and dissenters of 
every denomination, they are some of the best friends 
to the cause. Now 1 have been told there is a body 
of that kind of controversy published by the London 
divines, which is not to be matched in the world, I 
believe likewise there is a good number of the 
clergy at present thoroughly versed in that study ; 
after which, I cannot but give my judgment, that it 
would he a very idle thing for pastors in general to 
busy themselves much in disputes against popery ; 
it being a dry heavy employment of the mind at 
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best, especially when (God b? thanked) there Is so 
little occasion for it in the generality of parishes 
throughout the kingdom, and must he daily less and 
less, by the just severity of the laws, and the utter 
aversion of our people from that idolatrous superstition. 

If I might be so hold as to name those who have 
the honour to be of his lordship’s party, J would 
venture to tell him that pastors have much morn 
occasion to study controversies against the several 
classes of freethinkers and dissenters: the former (I 
beg his lordship's pardon for saying so) being a little 
worse than papists, and both of them more danger- 
ous at present to our constitution both in church 
and state. Not that 1 think presbytery so corrupt 
a system of Christian religion as popery ; I believe 
it is not above one third as had : hut 1 think the 
presbyterians, and their clans of other fanatics, or 
freethinkers and atheists, that dangle after them are 
as well inclined to pull down the present establish- 
ment of monarchy and religion as any set of papists 
in Christendom ; and therefore that our danger, 
as things now Btaud, is iufinitely greater from our 
protestant enemies ; because they are much more 
able to ruin us, and full as willing. There is no 
doubt but that presbytery and a commonwealth are 
less formidable evils than popery, slavery, and the 
pretender ; for if the fanatics were in power, I should 
be in more apprehension of being starved than 
burned. But there arc probably in England forty 
dissenters of all kinds, including their brethren the 
freethinkers, for one papist; and allowing one papist 
to be as terrible os three dissenters, it will appear by 
arithmetic that we are thirteen times and one-third 
more in danger of being ruined by the latter than 
the former. 

The other qualification necessary for all pastors, if 
they will uot be “ blind, ignorant, greedy, drunken 
dogs,” &c., is " to know the depth of Satan.” This 
is harder than the former ; that a poor gentleman 
ought not to he a parson, vicar, or curate of a parish, 
except he be cunninger than the devil. I am afraid 
it will be difficult to remedy this defect, for one 
manifest reason, because whoever had ouly half the 
cunning of the devil would never take up with a 
vicarage of ten pounds a-year, “ to live on at his 
ease,” as roy lord expresses it, hut seek out for some 
better livelihood. His lordship is of a nation very 
much distinguished for that quality of cunning 
(although they have a great many better), and 1 
think he was never accused for wanting his share. 
However, upon a trial of skill, 1 would venture 
to lay six to four on the devil’s side, who must 
be allowed to be at leas: the older practitioner. 
Telling truth shames him, and resistance makes him 
fly: hut to attempt outwitting him is to fight him 
at hia own weapon, and consequently no cunning at 
all. Another thing I would observe is, that a man 
may be “ in the depths of Satan” without knowing 
them all ; and such a man may be so far in Satan’s 
depths as to be out of his own. One of the depths 
of Satan is to counterfeit an angel of light. Another, 
I believe, is to stir up the people against their govern- 
ors by false suggestions of danger. A third is, to 
he a prompter to false brethren, and to send wolves 
about in sheep’s clothing. Sometimes he sends 
jesuits about England in the habit and cant of fana- 
tics ; at other times, he has fanatic missionaries Ija 

the habits of . I shall mention but one 

more of Satan's depths — for I confew 1 know not 
the hundredth part of them — and that Is, to employ 
his emissaries in crying out ugainst remote ima- 
ginary dangers, by which we may be taken off from 
defending ourselves agninst those which are really 
juat at our elbows. 

2 C 
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But his lordship draws toward a conclusion, and 
bids us “ look about to consider the danger we are in 
before it is too late for he assures us we arc already 
“going into some of the worst parts of popery ;" 
like the inan who was so much in haste for his new 
coat, that he put it on the wrong side out. “ Auri- 
cular confession, priestly absolution, and the sacrifice 
of the mass,” have made great progress in England, 
and nobody has observed it ; several other “ popish 
points are carried higher with us than by the priests 
themselves ;’* and somebody it seems had the “ impu- 
dence to propose a union with the Gallican church." 
I have indeed heard that Mr. Lesley published a 
discourse to that purpose, which I have never seen ; 
nor do I perceive the evil in proposing a union between 
any two churches in Christendom. Without doubt, 
Mr. Lesley is most unhappily misled in his politics ; 
but if he be the author of the late tract against popery, 
he has given the world such a proof of his sound- 
ness in religion a9 many a bishop ought to be proud 
of. I never saw the gentleman in my life : 1 know 
he is the son of a great and excellent prelate, who, 
upon several accounts, was one of the most extra- 
ordinary men of his age. Mr. Lesley has written 
many useful discourses upon several subjects, and 
has so well deserved of the Christian religion, and 
the church of England in particular, that to accuse 
him of “ impudence for proposing a union" in two 
very different faiths, is a style which I hope few will 
imitate. I detest Mr. Lesley's political principles 
as much as his lordship can do for his heart ; but 
1 verily believe ho acts from a mistaken conscience, 
and therefore I distinguish between the principles 
and the person. However, it is some mortification 
to me, when I see an avowed nonjuror contribute 
more to the confounding of popery than could ever 
be done by a hundred thousand such introductions 
os this. 

His lordship ends with discovering a small ray of 
comfort. “ God be thanked, there are many among 
us that stand upon the watch-tower, and that give 
faithful warning; that stand in the breach, and 
make themselves a wall for their church and coun- 
try ; that cry to God day and night, and lie in the 
dust mourning before him, to avert those judgments 
that seem to hasten toward us. They search into 
the mystery of iniquity that is working among us, 
and acquaint themselves with that mass of corrup- 
tion that is in popery." He prays “ that the num- 
ber of these may increase, and that he may be of 
that number, ready either to die in peace, or to seal 
that doctriue he has been preaching above fifty 
years with his blood." This being his last para- 
graph, I have made bold to transcribe the most im- 
portant parts of it. His design is to end, after the 
manner of orators, with leaving the strongest im- 
pression possible upon the minds of his hearers. A 
great breach is made ; “ the mystery of popish ini- 
quity is working among us ; may God avert those 
judgments that are hastening toward us! I am an 
old roan, a preacher above fifty years, and I now 
expect and am ready to die a martyr for the doc- 
trines i have preached." What an amiable idea 
does he here leave upon our iniuds of her majesty 
and her government He has been poring so long 
upon Fox’s Book of Martyrs, that he imagines him- 
self living in the reign of queen Mary, and is re- 
solved to set up for a knight -errant against popery. 
Upon the supposition of his being in earnest (which 
1 am Rurc he is not), it would require but a very 
little more heat of imagination to make a history of 
such a knight’s adventures. What would he say to 
behold the fires kindled in Smithfield and all over 
the town on the 17th of November; to behold the 



pope borne in triumph on the shoulders of the peo- 
ple, with a cardinal on the one side and the pre- 
tender on the other! He would never believe it 
was queen Elisabeth's day, but that of her persecut- 
ing sister : in short, how easily might a windmill be 
taken for the whore of Babylon, and a puppet-show 
for a popish procession ! 

But enthusiasm is none of his lordship’s faculty. 
I am inclined to believe he might be melancholy 
enough when he writ this Introduction. The de- 
spair at his age of seeing a faction restored to 
which he had sacrificed so great a part of his life ; 
the little success he can hope for in case he should 
resume those high-church principles in defence of 
which he first employed his pen ; no visible expecta- 
tion of removing to Famham or Lambeth; and, 
lastly, the misfortune of being hated by every one 
who cither wears the habit or values the profession 
of a clergyman ; — no wonder such a spirit, in such 
a situation, is provoked beyond the regards of truth, 
decency, religion, or self-conviction. To do him 
justice, he seems to have nothing else left but to 
cry out, halters, gibbets, fagots, inquisition, popery, 
slavery, and the pretender. But in the mean time 
he little considers what a world of mischief he does 
to his cause. It is very convenient for the present 
designs of that faction to spread the opinion of oar 
immediate danger from popery and the pretender. 
His directors therefore ought, in my humble opi- 
nion, to have employed his lordship in publishing a 
book, wherein he should have affirmed, by the most 
solemn asseverations, that all things were safe and 
well ; for the world has contracted so strong a habit 
of believing him backward, that I am confident nine 
parts in ten of those who have read or heard of his 
Introduction have slept in greater security ever 
since. It is like the melancholy tone of a watch- 
man at midnight, who thumps with his pole as 
if some thief were breaking in ; but you know by 
the noise that the door is fast. 

However, he “ thanks God there arc many among 
us who stand in the breach." I believe they may ; 
it is a breach of their own making, and they design 
to come forward, and storm, and plunder, if they be 
not driven back. “ They make themselves a wall 
for their church and country." A south wall, I 
suppose, for all the best fruit of the church and 
country to be nailed on. Let us examine this meta- 
phor. The wall of our church and country is built 
of those who love the constitution in both : our do- 
mestic enemies undermine some parts of the wall, 
and place themselves in the breach, and then they 
cry, “ We are the wall !" We do not like such 
patchwork ; they build with untempered mor- 
tar ; nor can they ever cement with us till they get 
better materials and better workmen. God keep 
us from having our breaches made up with such 
rubbiah ! “ They stand upon the watch-tower !’* 

they are indeed pragmatical enough to do so ; but 
who assigned them that post, to give us false intelli- 
gence, to alarm us with false dangers, and send us 
to defend one gate while their accomplices are 
breaking in at another! “They cry to God, day 
and night, to avert the judgment of popery which 
seems to hasten toward us." Then I affirm they 
are hypocrites by day, and filthy dreamers by night : 
when they cry unto Him, He will not hear them ; for 
they cry against the plainest dictates of their own 
conscience, reason, and belief. 

But, lastly, “They lie in the dust mourning be- 
fore him." Hang me if I believe that, unless it be 
figuratively spoken. But, suppose it to be true, 
why do “they lie in the dust!" Because they 
love to raise it. For what do “they mourn!" 
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Why, for power, wealth, and places. There let the 
enemies of the qucen ( and monarchy, and the 
church, lie and mount, and lick the dust like ser- 
pents, till they are truly sensible of their ingratitude, 
falsehood, disobedience, slander, blasphemy, sedi- 
tion, and every evil work. 

I caunot Had in my heart to cqnclude without 
offering his lordship a little hutnble advice upon 
some certain points. 

First, I would advise him, if it be not too late in 
his life, to endeavour a little at mending his style, 
which is mighty defective in the circumstances of 
grammar, propriety, politeness, and smoothness. I 
fancied at tirst it might be owing to the prevalence 
of his passion, as people sputter out nonsense for 
haste when they are in a rage. And, indeed, I be- 
lieve this piece before me has received some addi- 
tional imperfections from that occasion. But who- 
ever has heard his sermons, or read his other tracts, 
will find him very unhappy in the choice and dispo- 
sition of his words, and, for want of variety, repeat- 
ing them, especially the particles, in a manner very 
grating to an English ear. But I confine myself to 
this Introduction as his last work, where, endea- 
vouring at rhetorical flowers, he gives us only bunches 
of thistles : of which 1 could present the reader with 
a plentiful crop ; but I refer him to every page aud 
line of the pamphlet itself. 

Secondly, I would most humbly advise his lord- 
ship to examine a little into the nature of truth, and 
sometimes to hear what she says. I shall produce 
two instances among a hundred. When be asserts 
that we arc “ now in more danger of popery than 
toward the end of king Charles II.’s reign,” and 
gives the broadest hints that the queen, the ministry, 
the parliament, and the clergy, are Just going to 
introduce it, I desire to know whether he really 
thinks Truth is of his side, or whether he be not sure 
she is against him Y If the latter, then Truth and he 
will be found in two different stories ; and which 
are we to believe 1 Again, when he gravely advises 
the Tories not to “ light the fires in Srnithfield,” 
and goes on in tweuty places already quoted, os if 
the bargain was made for popery and slavery to 
enter, I ask again whether he has rightly consi- 
dered the nature of truth 1 I desire to put a parallel 
case. Suppose his lordship should take it into 
his fancy to write and publish a letter to any gen- 
tleman of no infamous character for his religion or 
morals, and there advise him with great earnest- 
ness not to rob or fire churches, ravish his daugh- 
ter, or murder his father ; show him the sin and the 
danger of these enormities; that, if he flattered 
himself he could escape in disguise, or bribe his 
jury, he was grievously mistaken ; that he must, in 
all probability, forfeit his goods and chattels, die an 
ignominious death, and be cursed by posterity; — 
would not such a gentleman justly think himself 
highly injured, although his lordship did not affirm 
that the said gentleman had picklocks or combustibles 
ready ; that he had attempted his daughter, and 
drawn his sword against his father in order to stab 
him; whereas, in the other case, this writer affirms 
over and over that all attempts for introducing po- 
pery and slavery are already made, the whole busi- 
ness concerted, and that little less than a miracle 
can prevent our ruin. 

Thirdly, I could heartily wish his lordship would 
not undertake to charge the opinions of one or two, 
*>nd those probably nonjurors, upon the whole body 
of the nation that differs from him. Mr. Lesley 
writ a “Proposal for a Union with the Gallican 
Church somebody else has “ carried the necessity 
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of priesthood in the point of baptism further than 
popery a third has “ asserted the independency of 
the church on the state, and in many things ar- 
raigned the supremacy of the crown ;” then he 
speaks in a dubious insinuating way, as if some other 
popish tenets had been already advanced ; and at 
last concludes in this affected strain of despondency; 
** What will all these things end in t and on what 
design are they driven! Alas, it is too visible !** It 
is as clear as the sun that these authors are encou- 
raged by the ministry with a design to bring in 
popery ; and in popery all these things will end. 

I never was so uncharitable as to believe that the 
whole party, of which his lordship professes himself 
a member, had a real formed design of establishing 
atheism among us. The reason why the Whigs 
have taken the atheists or freethinkers into their 
body is, because they wholly agree in their political 
scheme, and differ very little in church power 
and discipline. However, I could turn the argu- 
ment against his lordship with very great advantage, 
by quoting passages from fifty pamphlets, wholly 
made up of whiggism and atheism, and then con- 
clude, “ VVhat will all these things end in Y and on 
what design arc they driven 1 Alas, it is too visible!” 

Lastly, I would beg his lordship not to be so ex- 
ceedingly outrageous upon the memory of the dead ; 
because it is highly probable that in a very short 
time he will be one of the number. He has, in 
plain words, given Mr. Wharton the character of a 
most malicious, revengeful, treacherous, lying, mer- 
cenary villain. To which I shall only say, that the 
direct reverse of this amiable description is what 
appears from the works of that most learned divine, 
and from the accounts given me by those who knew 
him much better than the bishop seems to have 
done. I meddle not with the moral part of his 
treatment. God Almighty forgive his lordship this 
manner of revenging himself ! and theu there will 
be but little consequence from an accusation which 
the dead cannot feel, and which none of tho living 
will believe. 
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IN A SECOND LETTER TO THE BAILIPF OP 
STOCKBRIDGE. 

BY A FRIEND OF MR. STEELE. 



Tin original edition of thi* tract was become so exceedingly 
scare® that the present editor in rain advertised for a copy 
it in must of the public papers for many months, and obtained 
it at Last by an unexpecied accident.— Though we have no 
positive evidence to ascribe it to Swift, yet there are circum- 
stance* equal to decisive testimony. It is enumerated in the 
Examiner nmong other pieces which were certainly written by 
him. and which ore separated from those of other writers in a 
manner which appears intended to prevent their being con- 
founded with the work* of inferior author*. But here we must 
lament tho interruption of the Journal to Stella, which in 
several instance* lias so decisively ascertained those pieces 
which we at first only conjectured to bo Swift a from their be- 
ing classed in the above-described manner. Not one tract, 
however, has been thus admitted, that bean not the internal 
mark* of it* author ; the few which appeared suspicious being 
still consigned to obscurity. Our author went to Ireland in 
June 1713, to take possession of his deanery, but returned to 
London in September : and it is certain that the following 
winter produced some of the most excellent pieces, both iu 
rose aud verse, which arc to l*e found in his whole work*. — 
ince the preceding note was written, the volume of the dean's 
Tract*, noticed atp. 357, under “Remarks on a Letter to the 
Seven Lords. tee., confirm* the conjecture of tltis letter being 
the genuine production of the dean 
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THE IMPORTANCE 



THE AUTHOR'S PREPACE. 

Mr. Steblk, in his “Letter of the Bailiff of Stock - 
bridge," has given us leave “ to treat him as we think 
tit, as he is oci brother scribbler ; but not to attack 
him as an honest man,’* p. 40. That is to say, he 
allows us to be his critics, but not his answerers ; 
and he is altogether in the right, for there is in his 
letter much to be criticised and little to be answered. 
The situation and importance of Dunkirk are pretty 
well known. Mons. Tugghe’s memorial, published 
and handed about by the Whigs, is allowed to be a 
very trilling paper ; and as to the immediate demo- 
lishment of that town, Mr. Steele pretends to offer 
no other argument but the expectations of the people, 
which is a figurative speech, naming the tenth part 
for the whole, as Bradshaw told king Charles 1. that 
the people of England expected justice against him. 
I have therefore eutered very little into the subject 
he pretends to treat, but have considered his pam- 
phlet partly as a critic and partly as a commentator, 
which I think is “ to treat him only as my brother 
scribbler," according to the permission he has gra- 
ciously allowed me. 

TO THE WORSHII*FUL~M UPJOHN SNOW, 
BAILIfT OK STOCK BRIDGE. 

Sir, — I hare just been reoding a twelvepenny pam- 
phlet about Dunkirk, addressed to your worship 
from one of your intended representatives, and I find 
several passages in it which want explanation, espe- 
cially to you in the country, for we in town have a 
way of talking and writing which is very little un- 
derstood beyond the bills of mortality. 1 have there- 
fore made bold to send you here a second letter, by 
way of comment upon the former. 

In order to this, “you, Mr. Bailiff, and at the 
same time the whole borough," may please to take 
notice that London writers often put titles to their 
papers and pamphlets which have little or no refer- 
ence to the main design of the work ; so, for instance, 
you will observe in reading that the letter called 
“ The Importance of Dunkirk" is wholly taken up 
in showing you the importance of Mr. Steele, wherein 
it was indeed reasonable your borough should be 
informed, which had chosen him to represent them. 

I would therefore place the importance of this 
gentleman before you in a clearer light than he has 
given himself the trouble to do, without running 
into his early history, because I owe him no malice. 

Mr. Steele is author of two tolerable plays, or at 
least of the greatest part of them, which, added to 
the company he kept, and to the continual conver- 
sation and friendship of Mr. Addison, has given him 
the character of a wit. To take the height of his 
learning, you are to suppose a lad just fit for the 
university, and sent early from thence into the wide 
world, where he followed ever)* way of life that 
might least improve or preserve the rudiments he 
had got. He has no invention, nor is master of a 
tolerable style ; his chief talent is humour, which be 
sometimes discovers both in writing and discourse, 
for after the first bottle he is no disagreeable com- 
panion. I never knew him taxed with ill-nature, 
which has made me wonder how ingratitude came 
to be his prevailing vice ; and I am apt to think it 
proceeds more from some unaccountable sort of in- 
stinct than premeditation. Being the most impru- 
dent man alive, he never follows the advice of his 
frienda hut is wholly at the mercy of fools or knaves, 
or hurried away by his own caprice, by which he 
has committed more absurdities in economy, friend- 
ship, love, duty, good manners, politics, religion, 
ana writing, than ever fell to one man’s share. He 
was appointed gaxettecr by Mr. Harley (then se- 
cretary of state)* at the recommendation of Mr 



Mayn waring, with a salary of three hundred pounds ; 
was a commissioner of stamped paper, of equal profit ; 
and had a pension of a hundred pounds per annum 
as a servant to the late prince George. 

This gentleman whom I have now described tc 
you began, between four and five years ago, to publish 
a paper thrice a- week, called the Taller. It came 
out under the borrowed name of Isaac Bickerstatf, 
and by contribution of his ingenious friends grew to 
have a great reputation, and was equally esteemed 
by both parties, because it meddled with neither. 
But some time after Sacheverel’s trial, when things 
began to change their aspect, Mr. Steele, whether 
by the command of his superiors, his own incon- 
stancy, or the absence of his assistants, would needs 
corrupt his paper with politics, published one or two 
of the most virulent libels, and chose for his subject 
even that individual, Mr. Harley, who bad made 
him gazetteer. But his finger and thumb not proving 
strong enough to stop the general torrent, there was 
a universal change made in the ministry, and the 
two new secretaries not thinking it decent to employ 
a man in their office who had acted so infamous a 
part, Mr. Steele, to avoid being discarded, thought 
fit to resign his place of gazetteer. Upon which 
occasion, I cannot forbear relating a passage “ to 
you, Air. Bailiff, and the rest of the borough," which 
discovers a very peculiar turn of thought in this 
gentleman you have chosen to represent you. When 
Mr. Maynwaring recommended him to the employ- 
ment of gazetteer, Mr. Harley, out of an inclination 
to encourage men of parts, raised that office from 
fifty pounds to three hundred pounds a-year. Mr. 
Steele, according to form, came to give nis new 
patron thanks, but the secretary, who would rather 
confer a hundred favours than receive acknowledg- 
ments for one, said to him in a most obliging manner, 
“Pray, sir, do not thank me, but thank Mr. Mayn- 
waring." Soon after Mr. Steele’s quitting that em- 
ployment he complained to a gentleman in office of 
the hardship put upon him in being forced to quit 
his place ; that he knew Mr. Harley was the cause ; 
that he never had done Mr. Harley an injury* nor 
received any obligation from him. The gentleman, 
amazed at this discourse, put him i? mind of those 
libels published in his Tatlcrs. Mr. Steele said lie 
was only the publisher, for they had been sent him 
by other hands. The gentleman, thinking this a very 
monstrous kind of excuse, and not allowing it, Mr. 
Steele then said, “Well, I have libelled him, and he 
has turned me out ; and so we are equal." But 
neither would this be granted ; and he was asked 
whether the place of gazetteer were not an obligation T 
“ No," said he, “not from Mr. Harley; for when I 
went to thank him he forbade me, and said I must 
only thank Mr. Mayn waring." 

But I return, Mr. Bailiff to give you a further 
account of this gentleman’s importance. In less I 
think than Uvo year* the town and he grew weary 
of the Tatler : he w as silent for some months, and 
then a daily paper came from him and his friends* 
under the name of Spectator, with good success : this 
being likewise dropped after a certain period, he has 
of late appeared under the style of Guardian, which 
he has now likewise quitted for that of Englishman ; 
but haring chosen other assistance, or trusting more 
to himself, his papers have been very coldly received, 
which has made him fly for relief to the never-failing 
source of faction. 

In the beginning of August last Mr. Steele writes 
a letter to Nestor Ironside, esq., and subscribes it 
with the name of “ English Tory." On the 7th the 
•aid Ironside publishes this letter in the Guardian. 
How shall I explain this matter to you, Mr. Bailiff^ 
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iml your brethren of the borough t You must know 
then that Mr. Steele and Mr. Ironside are the same 
persons, because there is a great relation between 
Iron and Steel ; and English Tory and Mr. Steele 
are the same persons, because there is no relation at 
all between Mr. Steele and an English Tory ; so that 
to render this matter clear to the very meanest 
capacities, Mr. English Tory, the very same person 
with Mr. Steele, writes a letter to Nestor Ironside, 
esq., who is the same person with English Tory, 
who is the same person with Mr. Steele; and Mr. 
Ironside, who is the same person with English Tory, 
publishes the letter written by English Tor}*, who is 
the same person with Mr. Steele, who is the same 
persou with Mr. Ironside. This letter, written and 
published by these three gentlemen, who are one of 
your representatives, complains of a printed paper 
in French and English lately handed about the town, 
and given gratis to passengers in the streets at noon- 
day ; the title whereof is “ A most humble Address, 
or Memorial, presented to her Majesty the Queen 
of Great Britain by the Deputy of the Magistrates 
of Dunkirk/* This deputy it seems is called the 
sieur Tugghe. Now the remarks made upon this 
memorial by Mr. English Tory in his letter to Mr. 
Ironside happening to provoke the Examiner and 
another pamphleteer, they both fell hard upon Mr. 
Steele, charging him with insolence and ingratitude 
toward the queen. But Mr. Steele, nothing daunted, 
writes a long letter “ to you, Mr. Bailiff, and at the 
same time to the whole borough,** in his own vin- 
dication. But there being several difficult passages 
in this letter which may want clearing up, I here 
send you and the borough my annotation upon it. 

Mr. Steele, in order to display his importance to 
your borough, begins his letter by letting you know 
41 he is no small man,*’ p. 1, because in the pamphlets 
he has sent you down you will ‘‘find him spoken of 
more than once in print.” It is indeed a great thing 
to be “ spoken of in print," and must needs make a 
mighty sound at Stockbridge among the electors. 
However, if Mr. Steele has really sent you dowu 
all the pamphlets and papers printed since the dis- 
solution, you will find he is not the only person of 
importance ; I could instance Abel Roper, Mr. Mar- 
ten the Burgeon, Mr. John Moore the apothecary at 
the Pestle and Mortar, sir William Read her ma- 
jesty’s oculist, and, of later name and fame, Mr. John 
Smith the corn-cutter, with several others who are 
“spoken of more than once in print.’* Then he 
recommends to your perusal, and sends you a copy 
of a printed paper given grati* about the streets, 
which. is the memorial of Monsieur Tugghe, above 
mentioned, 44 deputy of the magistrates of Dunkirk,” 
to desire her majesty not to demolish the said town. 
He tells you how insolent a thing it is that such a 
paper should be publicly distributed, and he tells 
you true ; but these insolences are very frequent 
among the Whigs. One of their present topics for 
clamour is Dunkirk : here is a memorial said to be 
presented to the queen by an obscure Frenclimau ; 
one of your party gets a copy and immediately prints 
it by contribution, and delivers it gratis to the people, 
which answers several ends. First, it is meant to 
lay an otlium on the ministry. Secondly, if the town 
be soon demolished, Mr. Steele nnd his faction have 
the merit ; their arguments and threatenings have 
frightened my lord- treasurer. Thirdly, if the de- 
molishing should be further deferred, the nation will 
be fully convinced of his lordship's intention to bring 
over the pretender. 

Let us turn over fourteen pages, which contain 
the memorial itself, and which Is indeed os idle a 
one as ever 1 read ; wc come now to Mr. Steele's 



letter, under the name of English Tory, to Mr. Iron- 
side. In the preface to this letter, p. 15, he has 
these words : 44 It is certain there is not much danger 
in delaying the demolition of Dunkirk during the life 
of his present most Christian majesty, who is re- 
nowned for the most inviolable regard to treaties ; 
but that pious prince is aged, and in case of his de- 
cease,” «c. This preface is in the words of Mr. Iron- 
side, a professed Whig ; and perhaps you in the 
country will wonder to hear a zealot of your own 
party celebrating the French king for his piety and 
his religious performance of treaties. For this, I 
can assure you, is not spoken in jest, or to be un- 
derstood by contrary. There is a wonderful resem- 
blance between that prince and the party of Whigs 
among us. Is he for arbitrary government t So are 
they. Has he persecuted protestants f So have the 
Whigs. Did he attempt to restore king James and 
his pretended son 1 They did the same. Would he 
have Dunkirk surrendered to him I This is what 
they desire. Does he call himself the Most Chris- 
tian 1 The Whigs assume the same title, though 
their leaders deny Christianity. Does he break hit 
promises 1 Did they ever keep theirs 1 

From the 1 6th to the 38th page, Mr. Steele’s 
pamphlet is taken up with a copy of his letter to Mr. 
Ironside ; the remarks of the Examiner and another 
author upon that letter ; the hydrography of some 
French and English ports, and his answer to Mr. 
Tugghe's memorial. The bent of his discourse is, in 
appearance, to show of what prodigious consequence 
to the welfare of England the surrender of Dunkirk 
was. But here, Mr. Bailiff, you must be careful, for all 
this is said in raillery ; for you may easily remember 
that, when the town was first yielded to the queen, 
the Whigs declared it was of no consequence at all, 
that the French could easily repair it after the de- 
molition, or fortify another a few miles off, which 
would be of more advantage to them. So that what 
Mr. Steele tells you of the prodigious benefit that 
will accrue to England by destroy ing this port is 
only suited to present junctures and circumstances. 
For if Dunkirk should now be represented as insig- 
nificant as when it was first put into her majesty's 
hands, it would signify nothing whether it were de- 
molished or not, and consequently one principal 
topic of clamour would fall to the ground. 

In Mr. Steele’s answer to Monsieur Tugghe’s ar- 
guments against the demolishing of Dunkirk, 1 have 
not observed anything that so much deserves your 
peculiar notice as the great eloquence of your new 
member, and his wonderful faculty of varying his 
sty le, which he calls 44 proceeding like a man of 
great gravity and business,” p. 31. He has ten 
arguments of Tugghe's to answer; and because he 
will not go in the old beaten road, like a parson of a 
parish, first, secondly, thirdly, &c., his manner is this ; 

In answer to the sieur’t first. 

As to the sieur*s second. 

As to his third. % 

As to the tieur** fourth. 

As to Mr. Deputy’s fifth. 

As to the stouris sixth. 

As to this agent's seventh. 

As to the sieur'g eighth. 

As to his ninth. 

As to the memorialist’s tenth. 

You see every second expression is more or less 
diversified, to avoid the repetition of, 44 As to the 
•tourr's, ” &c„ and there is the tenth into the bargain. 
I could heartily wish Monsieur Tugghe had been 
able to find ten arguments more, and thereby given Mr. 
Steele an opportunity of showing the utmost varia- 
tions our language would bear in so momentous a trial. 
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Air. Steele tells you, “ That, having now done I pose, is “ to offei reasons an a arguments, and yrt 
with his foreign enemy, Monsieur Tugghe, he must I appear void of both." And in the next lines, “ These 
face about to his domestic foes, who accuse him of writers shall treat me as they think tit, as I am their 



ingratitude, and insulting his prince while he is 
eating her bread.” 

To do him justice, he acquits himself pretty toler- 
ably of this last charge ; for he assures you he gave 
up his stamped-paper office, and pension as gentle- 
man-usher, before he wrote that letter to himself in 
the Guardian: so that he had already received his 
salary, and spent his money, and consequently the 
bread was eaten at least a week before he would 
ofTer to insult his prince ; so that the folly of the 
Examiner's objecting ingratitude to him upon this 
article is manifest to all the world. 

But he tells you he has quitted those employments 
to render him more useful to his queen and couutry 
in the station you have honoured him with. That 
no doubt was the principal motive : however, I shall 
venture to add some others. First, the Guardian 
apprehended it impossible that the ministry would 
let him keep his place much longer after the part he 
had acted for above two years past. Secondly, Mr. 
Ironside said publicly that he was ashamed to be 
obliged any longer to a person (meaning the lord- 
treasurer) whom he had used so ill ; for it seems a 
man ought not to use his benefactors ill above two 
years and a half. Thirdly, the sieur Steele appeals 
to protection from you, Mr. Bailiff, from others of 
your denomination, who would have carried him 
somewhere else if you had not relieved him by your 
habeas corjtus to St. Stephen’s chapel. Fourthly, 
Mr. English Tory found, by calculating the life of a 
ministry, that it has lasted above three years, and is 
near expiring ; he resolved, therefore, to ” strip 
off the very garments spotted with the flesh,” and 
be wholly regenerate against the return of bis old 
masters. 

In order to serve all these ends, your borough has 
honoured him (os he expresses it) with choosing 
him to represent you in parliament ; and it must be 
owned he has equally honoured you. Never was 
borough more happy in suitable representatives than 
you are in Mr. Steele and bis colleague [Thomas 
Broderick, esq.] ; nor were ever representatives more 
happy in a suitable borough. 

When Mr. Steele talked of ** laying before her 
majesty's ministry that the nation has a strict eye 
upon their behaviour with relation to Dunkirk,” 
p. 39, did not you, Mr. Bailiff and your brethren 
of the borough, presently imagine he had drawn up 
a sort of counter-memorial to that of Monsieur 
Tugghe, and presented it in form to my lord-trea- 
surer, or a secretary of state ? I am confident you 
did ; but this comes by not understanding the town. 
You are to know, then, that Mr. Steele publishes 
every day a penny paper to be read in coffeehouses 
and get him a little money. This by a figure of 
speech he calls ” laying things before the ministry,” 
who seem at present a little too busy to regard such 
memorials ; and I dare say never saw his paper un- 
less he sent it by the penny post. 

Well, but he tells you “ he cannot offer against 
the Examiner, and his other adversary, reason and 
argument, without appearing void of both.” Ibid. 
What a singular situation of the mind is this ! IIow 
glad should I be to he&r a man “ offer reasons and 
arguments, and yet at the some time appear void of 
both !” But this whole paragraph is of a peculiar 
strain ; the consequences so just and natural, and 
such a propriety in thinking, as few authors ever 
arrive at. " Since it has been the fashion to run 
down men of much greater consequence than I am, 

1 will not bear the accusation.” Ibid. This, l sup- 



brother-scribbler ; but I shall not be so unconcerned 
when they attack me as an honest man,” p. 40. And 
how does he defend himself f *' 1 shall therefore 
inform them that it is not in the power of a private 
man to hurt the prerogative,” &c. Well ; I shall 
treat him only as a brother-scribbler ; and 1 guess 
he will hardly be attacked as an honest man ; but if 
his meaning be that his honesty ought not to be 
attacked, because he “ has no power to hurt the 
honour and prerogative of the crown without being 
punished,” he will make an admirable reasoner in 
the house of commons. 

But ail this wise argumentation was introduced 
only to close the paragraph by hauling in a fact 
which he relates to you and your borough, in order 
to quiet the minds of the people, and express his 
duty and gratitude to the queen. The fact is this : 
” That her majesty’s honour is in danger of being 
lost by her ministers’ tolerating villains without 
conscience to abuse the greatest instruments of 
honour and glory to our country, the most wise and 
faithful managers, and the most pious, disinterested, 
generous, and self-denyiug patriots and the in- 
stances he produces are, the duke of Marlborough, 
the late earl of Godolphin, and about two- thirds of 
the bishops. 

Mr. Bailiff, I cannot debate this matter at length 
without putting you, and the rest of my countrymen 
who will be at the expense, to sixpence charge ex- 
traordinary. The duke and earl were both removed 
from their employments ; and I hope you have too 
great a respect for the queen to think it was done 
for nothing. The former was at the head of many 
great actions, and he has received plentiful obla- 
tions of praise and profit ; yet, having read all that 
ever was objected against him by the Examiner, I 
will undertake to prove every syllable of it true, par- 
ticularly that famous attempt to be general for life. 
The earl of Godolphin is dead, and his faults may 
sojourn with him iu the grave, till some historian 
shall think fit to revive part of them for instruction 
and warning to posterity. But it grieved me to the 
soul to see so many good epithets bestowed by Mr. 
Steele upon the bishops : nothing has done more 
hurt to that sacred order for some years past than to 
hear some prelates extolled by Whigs, dissenters, 
republicans, socinians, and, in short, by all who are 
enemies to episcopacy. God in his tnercy for ever 
keep our prelates from deserving the praises of such 
panegyrists ! 

Mr. Steele is discontented that the ministry have 
not ” called the Examiner to account ns well as the 
Flying-Post.” I will inform you, Mr. Bailiff, how 
that matter stands. The author of the Flying-Post 
has, thrice a-week for above two years together, 
published the most impudent reflections upon all 
the present ministry, upon all their proceedings, and 
upon the whole body of Tories. The Examiner, on 
the other side, writing in defence of those whom her 
majesty employs in her greatest affairs, and of the 
cause they are engaged in, has always borne hard 
upon the Whigs, and now and then upon some of 
their leaders. Now, sir, wc reckon here, that, sup- 
posing the persons on both sides to be of equal 
intrinsic worth, it is more impudent, immoral, ami 
criminal, to reflect on a majority in power than a 
minority out of power. Put the case that an odd 
rascally Tory in your borough should presume to 
abuse your worship, who, in the language of Mr. 
Steele, are first minister, and the majority of your 
brethren, for sending two such Whig re presen tat ivo« 
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up to parliament ; and, on the other side, that an 
honest Whig should stand in your defence, and fall 
foul on the Tories ; would you equally resent the 
proceedings of both, and let your friend and enemy 
sit in the stocks together 1 Hearken to another 
case, Mr. Bailiff : suppose your worship, during 
your annual administration, should happen to be 
kicked and cuffed by a parcel of Tories ; would not 
the circumstance of your being a magistrate make 
the crime the greater than if the like insults were 
committed on an ordinary Tory shopkeeper by a 
company of honest Whigs t What bailiff would ven- 
ture to arrest Mr. Steele now he has the honour to 
bo your representative ! and what bailiff ever scrupled 
it before 1 

You must know, sir, that we have several ways 
here of abusing one another without incurring the 
danger of the law. First, we are careful never to 
print a man's name out at length, but as I do that of 
Mr. St — le; so that, although everybody alive knows 
whom I mean, the plaintiff can have no redress in 
any court of justice. Secondly, by putting cases ; 
thirdly, by insinuations ; fourthly, by celebrating 
the actious of others, who acted directly contrary to 
the persons we would reflect on ; fifthly, by nick- 
names, either commonly known or stamped for the 
purpose, which everybody can tell how to apply. 
Without going on further, it will be enough to in- 
form you that, by some of the ways I hare already 
mentioned, Mr. Steele gives you to understand that 
the queen's honour is blasted by the actions of her 
present ministers ; that u her prerogative is dis- 
graced by creating a dozen peers, who, by their 
votes, turned a point upon which your all depended; 
that these ministers made the queen lay down her 
conquering arms, and deliver herself up to be van- 
quished ; that they made her majesty betray her 
allies by ordering her armv to face about And leave 
them in the moment of distress ; that the present 
ministers arc men of poor and narrow conceptions, 
self-interested, and without benevolence to mankind, 
and were brought into her majesty's favour for the 
sins of the nation, and only think what they may 
do, not what they ought to do,” p. 43. This in the 
character given by Mr. Steele of those persons whom 
her majesty has thought fit to place in the highest 
stations of the kingdom, and to trust with the ma- 
nagement of her most weighty affairs ; ond this is 
the gentleman who cries out, “ Where is honour 1 
where is government t where is prerogative!” p. 40, 
because the Examiner has sometimes dealt freely 
with those whom the queen has thought fit to dis- 
card, and the parliament to censure. 

But Mr. Steele thinks it highly dangerous to the 
prince that any man should he hindered from 
“ offering his thoughts upon public affairs and re- 
solves to do it, “though with the loss of her 
majesty's favour,” p. 45. If a clergyman offers to 
preucli obedience to the higher powers, and proves 
it by scripture, Mr. Steele and his fraternity imme- 
diately cry out, “ What have parsons to do with 
politics V* I ask, what shadow of pretence has he 
to offer his crude thoughts in matters of state! to 
print and publish them ! “ to lay them before the 
queen and ministry t” and to reprove both for mal- 
administration T How did he acquire these abilities 
of directing in the councils of princes! Was it 
from publishing Tatlcrs and Spectators, and writing 
now and then a Guardian! was it from his being a 
soldier, alchemist,* gazetteer, commissioner of 

• Sir Richvrd Steele was one of the last eminent men who 
enU-rtAinAj hu|>es of twins successful in the pursuit of the 
philrMopher'ft *Urtie. Ill* ls&taratnry (ns I have been ansmed 
uy the Law George Stevens, esq ) at Poptar, near London. 



stamped papers, or gentleman-usher! No; but he 
insists it is every man's right to find fault with the 
administration in print whenever they please ; and 
therefore you, Mr. Bailiff, and as many of your 
brethren in the borough as can write and read, may 
publish pamphlets, and “ lay them before the queen 
and ministry,” to show your utter dislike of all their 
proceedings; and for this reason, because you “can 
certainly see and apprehend, with your own eyes and 
understanding, those dangers which the ministers 
do not.” 

One thing I am extremely concerned about, that 
Mr. Steele resolves,as he tells you, p. 46, wheu he 
comes into the house, “ to follow no leaders, but 
vote according to the dictate* of his conscience.” 
He must, at that rate, be a very useless member to 
his party, unless his conscience be already cut out 
and shaped for their service, which I am ready to 
believe it is, if I may have leave to judge from the 
whole tenor of his life. I would only have his 
friends be cautious not to reword him too liberally ; 
for, as it was said of Cranmer, “ do the archbishop 
an ill turn, and he is your friend for ever so I 
do affirm of your member, “do Mr. Steele a good 
turn, and he is your enemy for ever.” 

I had like to let slip a very trivial matter, which I 
should be sorry to have done. In reading this pam- 
phlet 1 observed several mistakes, hut knew not 
whether to impute them to the author or printer; 
till, turning to the end, I found there was only one 
erratum, thus set down : 14 page 45, line 28, for ad~ 
monition read advertisement This (to imitate Mr. 
Steele’s propriety of speech) is a very* old practice 
among new writers to make a wilful mistake, and 
then put it down as an erratum. The word is 
brought in upon this occasion to convince all the 
world that he was not guilty of ingratitude, by 
reflecting on the queen when he was actually under 
salary, as the Examiner affirms ; he assures you he 
“ had resigned and divested himself of all before he 
would presume to write anything which was so ap- 
parently an admonition to those employed in her 
majesty's service.” In case the Examiner should 
find fault with this word, he might appeal to the 
erratum ; and, having formerly been gazetteer, he 
conceived he might very safely venture to advertise. 

You are to understand, Mr. Bailiff, that in the 
great rebellion against king Charles I. there was a 
distinction found out between the personal and 
political capacity of the prince ; by the help of 
which those rebels professed to fight for the king, 
while the great guns were discharging against 
Charles Stuart. After the same manner, Mr. Steele 
distinguishes between the personal and political pre- 
rogative. He does not care to trust this jewel “ to 
the will, and pleasure, and passion of her majesty,” 
p. 48. If I am not mistaken, the crown jewels can- 
not be alienated by the prince ; but I always 
thought the prince could wear them during his 
reign, else they had as good be in the hands of the 
subject ; so I conceive her majesty may and ought 
to wear the prerogative ; that it is hers during life, 
and she ought to be so much the more careful nei- 
ther to soil nor diminish it, for that very reason, 
because it is by law unalienable. But what must 
we do with this prerogative, according to the notion 
of Mr. Steele! It must not be trusted with the 
queen, because Providence has given her will, plea- 
sure, and passion. Her ministers must not act by 
the authority of it ; for then Mr. 8teele will cry out, 
“What! are majesty and ministry consolidated! 
and must there be no distinction between the one 
and the other!” p. 46. He tells you, p. 48, “ the 
prerogative attends the crown and, therefore I 
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suppose, must lie in the Tower to be shown for 
twelvepence, but never produced, except at a coro- 
nation, or passing an act. "Well, but," says he, 
“ a whole ministry may be impeached and con- 
demned by the house of commons, without the 
prince's suffering by it.’* And what follows I why, 
therefore, a single burgess of Stockbridge, before he 
gets into the house, may at any time revile a whole 
ministry in print- before he knows whether they are 
guilty of any one neglect of duty or breach of trust. 

I am willing to join issue with Mr. Steele in one 
particular, which perhaps may give you some diver- 
sion. He is taxed by the Examiner and others for 
an insolent expression, that the British nation ex- 
pects the immediate demolition of Dunkirk. He 
says, the word EXPECT was meant to the ministry, 
and not to the queen ; " but that, however, for 
argument sake, he will suppose those words were 
addressed immediately to the queen." Let me then 
likewise, for argument sake, suppose a very ridicu- 
lous thing, that Mr. Steele were admitted to her 
majesty's sacred person, to tell his owu story, with 
his letter to you, Mr. Bailiff, in his hand to have 
recourse to upon occasion. I think his speech 
must be in these terms : — 

“ Madam, — I, Richard Steele, publisher of the 
Taller and Spectator, late gazetteer, commissioner 
of stamped papers, and pensioner to your majesty, 
now burgess elect of Stockbridge, do see and appre- 
hend with my own eyes and understanding the 
imminent danger that attends the delay of the 
demolition of Dunkirk, which I believe your minis- 
ters, whose greater concern it is, do not : for, 
madam, the thing is not done ; my lord-treasurer 
ami lord Bolingbroke, my fellow-subjects, under 
whose immediate direction it is, are careless, and 
overlook it, or something worse ; I mean, they 
design to Bell it to France, or make use of it to 
bring in the pretender. This is clear from their 
suffering Mr. Tugghe's memorial to be published 
without punishing the printer. Your majesty has 
told us that the equivalent for Dunkirk is already in 
the French king's hands ; therefore all obstacles are 
removed on the part of France ; and I, though a 
mean fellow, give your majesty to understand, in 
the best method I can take, and from the sincerity 
of my grateful heart, that the British nation expects 
the immediate demolition of Dunkirk ; as you hope 
to preseve your person, crown, and dignity, and the 
safety and welfare of the people committed to your 
charge." 

I have contracted such a habit of treating princes 
familiarly, by reading the pamphlets of Mr. Steele 
and his fellows, that I am tempted to suppose her 
majesty’s answer to this speech might be as 
follows : — 

** Mr. Richard Steele, late gazetteer, &c. 

44 I do not conceive that any of your titles 
empower you to be my director, or to report to me 
the expectations of my people. I know their expecta- 
tions better than you ; they love me and will trust 
me. My ministers were of my owu free choice ; I 
have found them wi?c and faithful ; and whoever 
calls them fools or knaves designs indirectly an 
affront to myself. I am under no obligations to de- 
molish Dunkirk, but to the most Christian king ; if 
you come here as an orator from that prince to 
demand it in his name, where are your powers? If , 
not, let it suffice you to know that I have my reasons 
for deferring it ; and that the clamours of a faction J 
shall not be a rule by which I or my servants are to 1 
proceed." 

Mr. Steele tells you 44 his adversaries are sc un | 



just, they will not take the least notice of what tod 
him into the necessity of writing his letter to the 
Guardian." Ami how is it possible any inort&J 
Bhould know all his necessities f Who can gueae 
whether this necessity were imposed on him by his 
superiors, or by the itch of party, or by the mere 
want of other mutter to furnish out a Guardian t 
But Mr. Steele "has had a liberal education, and 
knows the world as well os the ministry does, and 
will therefore speak on, whether he offends them or 
no, and though their clothes be ever so new, when 
he thinks his queen and country is" (or, as a gram- 
marian would express it, are) 44 ill treated," p. 50. 

It would be good to hear Mr. Steele explain him- 
self upon this phnute of 44 knowing the world be- 
cause it is a science which maintains abundance of 
retenders. Every idle young rake who understands 
ow to pick up a wench, or bilk a hackney coach- 
man, or can call the players by their names, and is 
acquainted with five or six faces in the chocolate- 
house, will needs pass for a man that " knows the 
world." In the like manner Mr. Steele, who, from 
some few sprinklings of rudimental literature, pro- 
ceeded a gentleman of the horse-guards, thence by 
several degrees to be an ensign and an alchemist, 
where he was wholly conversant with the lower part of 
mankind, thinks he 14 knows the world" as well as 
the prime minister ; and upon the strength of that 
knowledge will needs direct her majesty in the 
weightiest matters of government. 

And now, Mr. Bailiff, give me leave to inform 
you that this long letter of Mr. Steele, filled with 
quotations and a clutter about Duukirk, was wholly 
written for the sake of the six last pages, taken up 
in vindicating himself directly, and vilifying the 
queen and ministry by innuendoes. He apprehends 
that 44 some representations have been given of him 
in your town, as, that a man of so small a fortune oa 
he must have secret views or supports, which could 
move him to leave his employments," &c. p. 50. 
He answers by owning "he has indeed very particu- 
lar views ; for he is animated in his conduct by 
justice and truth, and benevolence to mankind/ 4 
p. 57. He has given up his employments, because 
“ he values no advantages above the conveniences of 
life, but as they tend to the service of the public.'* 
It seems he could not 44 serve the public” as a pen- 
sioner, or commissioner of stamped paper ; and 
therefore gave them up to sit in parliament, "out of 
charity to *his country, and to contend for liberty," 
p. 58. He has transcribed the common places of 
some canting moralist <U contt mptu mundi, et fuga 
seculi ; and would put them upon you as rules de- 
rived from his own practice. 

Here is a most miraculous and sudden reforma- 
tion, which 1 believe can hardly be matched in 
history or legend. And Mr. Steele, not unaware 
how slow the world was of belief, has thought fit to 
anticipate all objection ; he foresees that " prosti- 
tuted pens will entertain a pretender to such 
reformations with a recital of his owu faults and 
infirmities ; but he is prepared for such usage, and 
gives himself up to all nameless authors, to be 
treated as they please," p. 59. 

It Is certain, Mr. Bailiff, that no man breathing 
can pretend to have arrived ut such a sublime pitch 
of virtue as Mr. Steele, without some tendency in 
the world to suspend at least their belief of the fact, 
till time and observation shall determine. But l 
hope few writers will be so prostitute as to trouble 
themselves with "the faults and inHrmitics" of Mr. 
Steele's past life, with what he somewhere else rnlls 
‘‘the sins of his youth," and in one of his late 
papers confesses to have beeu numerous enough. A 
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shifting scambling scene of youth, attended with 
poverty and ill company, may put a man of no ill 
inclinations upon many extravagancies, which, as 
soon as they nre left off, arc easily pardoned and for- 
gotten. Besides, I think, popish writers tell us that 
the greatest sinners make th*» greatest saints ; but so 
very quick a sanctification, and carried to so pro- 
digious a height, will be apt to rouse the suspicion 
of infidels, especially when they consider that this 
pretence of his to so romantic a virtue is only ad- 
vanced by way of solution to that difficult problem, 
••why he has given up his employments!” And 
according to the new philosophy, they will endea- 
vour to solve It by some easier and shorter way. 
For example, the question is put, why Mr. 8teele 
gives up his employment and pension at this junc- 
ture t I must here repeat, with some enlargement, 
what I said before on this head. These unbelieving 
gentlemen will answer, — 

First, That a new commission was every day ex- 
pected for the stamped paper, and he knew his name 
would be left out; and therefore his resignation 
would he an appearance of virtue cheaply bought. 

Secondly, He dreaded the violence of creditors, 
against which his employments were no manner of 
security. 

Thirdly, Being a person of great sagacity, he has 
tome foresight of a change from the usual age of a 
ministry, which is now almost expired ; from the 
little misunderstandings that have been reported 
sometimes to happen among the men in power ; 
from the bill of commerce being rejected, and from 
some horrible expectations wherewith his party 
have bem deceiving themselves and their friends 
abroad for about two years past. 

Fourthly, He hopes to come into all the perqui- 
sites of his predecessor Ridpath, and be the princi- 
pal writer of his fuction, where everything is printed 
by subscription, which will amply make up the loss 
of his place. 

But it may be still demanded why he affects those 
exalted strains of piety and resignation ! To this I 
answer with great probability, that he has resumed 
his old pursuits after the philosopher’s stone, to- 
ward which it is held by all adepts for a most essen- 
tial ingredient, that a man must seek it merely for 
the glory of God, and without the least desiro of 
being rich. 

Mr. Steele is angry, p. CO, that some of our friends 
have been reflected on in a pamphlet, because they 
left us in a point of the greatest consequence ; and 
upon that, account he runs into their panegyric, 
against his conscience and the interest of his cause, 
without considering that those gentlemen have re- 
verted to us again. The case is thus : he never 
would have praised them if they had remained firm, 
nor should we have railed at them. The one is full 
as honest and as natural as the other. However, Mr. 
Steele hopes (I beg you, Mr. Bailiff, to observe the 
consequence) that, notwithstanding this pamphlet's 
reflecting on some Tories who opposed the treaty of 
commerce, “ the ministry will see Dunkirk effect- 
ually demolished.” 

Mr. Steele says something in commendation of 
lie queen ; but stops short, and tells you (if I take 
his meaning right) “ that he shall leave what he 
has to say on this topic till he and her majesty are 
both dead,” p. 61. ThuR, he defers his praises as 
he does his debts, after the manner of the Druids, to 
be paid in another world. If I have ill interpreted 
him, it is his own fault, for studying cadence instead 
of propriety, and filling up niches with words before 
he has adjusted his conceptions to them. One part 
of the queen’s character is this : ** that all the hours 



of her life arc divided between the exercises of de- 
votion, and taking minutes of the sublime affairs of 
her government.” Now, if the business of Dunkirk 
be one of the “ sublime affairs of her majesty’s go- 
vernment,” I think we ought to be at ease ; or else 
she 'Makes her minutes” to little purpose. No, 
says Mr. Steele, the queen is a lady ; and, unless a 
prince will now and then get drunk with his minis- 
ters, “ he cannot learn their interests or humours,” 
p. 61 ; but this being by no means proper for a lady 
she can know nothing but what they think fit to tell 
her when they are aober. And therefore "all the 
fellow-subjects ” of these ministers must watch their 
motions, and ‘‘be very solicitous for what passes 
beyond the ordinary rules of government.” — Ibid 
For while we are foolishly “ relying upon her ma- 
jesty’s virtues,” these ministers are '* taking the ad- 
vantage of increasing the power of France.” 

There is a very good maxim — I think it is neither 
Whig nor Tory — “ that the prince can do no wrong : M 
which I doubt is often applied to very ill purposes. 

A monarch of Britain is pleased to create a dozen 
peers, and to make a peace ; both these actions are 
(for instance) withiu the undisputed prerogative of 
the crown, and are to be reputed and submitted to 
as the actions of the prince ; but, as a king of Eng- 
land is supposed to be guided in matters of such 
important by the advice of those he employs in his 
councils, whenever a parliament thinks fit to com- 
plain of such proceedings as a public grievance, then 
this maxim takes place that the prince can do no 
wrong, and the advisers are called to account. But 
shnll this empower such an individual as Mr. Steele 
in his tatling or pamphleteering capacity to fix “ the 
ordinary rules of government,” or to affirm that 
"her ministers, upon the security of her majesty's 
goodness, are labouring for the grandeur of France t” 
What ordinary rule of government is transgressed 
by the queen's delaying the demolition of Dunkirk! 
or what addition is thereby made to the grandeur of 
France! Every tailor in your corporation is as 
much a fellow -subject us Mr. Steele ; and do you 
think in your conscience that every tailor of Stock- 
bridge is fit to direct her majesty and her ministers 
in * the sublime affairs of her government!” 

But he persists in it “that it is no manner of 
dimiuution of the wisdom of a prince that he is 
obliged to act by the information of others.** The 
sense is admirable, and the interpretation is this, 
that what a man is forced to “ is no diminution of 
his wisdom.” But if he would conclude from this 
sage maxim, that, because a prince “ acts by the 
information of others,” therefore those actions may 
lawfully be traduced in print by every fellow-sub- 
ject, I hope there is no man in England so much & 
Whig os to be of his opinion. 

Mr. Steele concludes his letter to you with a story 
about king William and his French dog-keeper, 

“ who gave that prince a gun loaden only with pow- 
der, and then pretended to wonder how his majesty 
could miss his aim : which was no argument against 
the king's reputation for shooting very finely.” This 
he would have you apply, by allowing her majesty 
to be a wise prince, but deceived by wicked coun- 
sellors who are in the interest of France. Her ma- 
jesty’s aim was peace, which I think she has not 
missed ; and God be thanked, she has got it without 
any more expense either of shot or powder. Her 
dog-keepers for some years past had directed her 
gun against her friends, and at last loaded it so 
deep that it was in danger to burst in her hands. 

You may please to observe that Mr. Steele calls / 
this dog-keeper a minister; which, with humbl* 
submission, is a gross impropriety of speech. The 
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word is derived from the Latin, where it properly 
signifies a servant ; but in England is never made 
use of otherwise than to denominate those who are 
employed in the service of church or state ; so that 
the appellation, as lie directs it, is no less absurd than 
it would be for you, Mr. Bailiff, to send your appren- 
tice for a pot of ale, and give him the title of your 
envoy ; to call a petty constable a magistrate, or the 
common hangman a minister of justice. I confess 
when I was choqued [shocked] at this word in 
reading the paragraph, a gentleman offered his con- 
jecture that it might possibly be intended for a re- 
flection or jest: but if there be anything further in 
it than a want of understanding our language, I 
take it to be only a refinement upon the old levelling 
principle of the Whigs. Thus in their opinion a 
dog-keeper is as much a minister as any secretary of 
slate ; and thus Mr. Steele and my lord-treasurer 
are both fellow-subjects. I confess I have known 
some ministers whose birth, or qualities, or both, 
were such, that nothing but the capriciousness of 
fortune and the iniquity of the times could ever have 
raised them above the station of dog-keepers, and to 
whoso administration I should be loth to intrust a 
dog 1 had any value for : because, by the rule of 
proportion, they who treated their prince like a 
slave would have used their fellow-subjects like 
dogs ; and yet how they would treat a dog I can 
find no similitude to express; yet I well remember 
they maintained a large number, whom they taught 
to fawn upon themselves and bark at their mistress. 
However, while they were in service, I wish they 
had only kept her majesty's dogs, and not beeu 
trusted with her guns. And thus much byway of 
comment upon this worthy story of king William 
and his dog-keeper. 

I have now, Mr. Bailiff, explained to you all the 
difficult parts iu Mr. Steele's letter. As for the im- 
portauce of Dunkirk, and when it shall be demo- 
lished, or whether it shall be demolished or not, 
neither he, nor you, nor I, have anything to do in 
the matter. Let us all say what we please, her ma- 
jesty will think herself the best judge, and her 
ministers the best advisers : neither has Mr. Steele 
pretended to prove that any law, ecclesiastical or 
civil, statute or common, is broken by keeping Dun- 
kirk undemolished so long as the queen shall think 
it best *for the service of herself and her king- 
doms ; and it is not altogether impossible that there 
may be some few reasons of state which have not 
been yet communicated to Mr. Steele. 

I am, with respect to the borough and yourself, 
sir, your most humble and most obedient servant, &c. 
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SET FORTH IN THEIR GENEROUS ENCOURAGEMENT 
OP THE ACTIIOl OP THE CRISIS. 

With Hitn« Ob creations on the SfMnniiblrnm, Candour, 
Erudition, and Style of that Treatise. 



Ok th«* first publication of this pamphlet, all the Scotch lords 
then in London went in a body, and complaint*! to quern Anne 
of the affront pot on them and their nation by the author of 
this treati-e. Whereupon a proclamation mu published bjr 
her majesty, offering a tewaru of three hundred pounds for 
discovering him.— O bseky. 



I cannot, without some envy, and a Just resentment 
against the opposite conduct of others, reflect upon 
that generosity and tenderness wherewith the heads 
snd principal members of a struggling faction treat 
those who will undertake to hold a pen in their de- 



fence. And the behaviour of these patrons is yet 
the more laudable, because the benefits they confer 
are almost gratis. If any of their labourers can 
scratch out a pamphlet, they desire no more ; there 
is no question offered about the wit, the style, the 
argument. Let a pamphlet come out upon demand 
iu u proper juncture, you shall be well and certainly 
paid : you shall be paid beforehand ; every one pf 
the party who is able to read and can spare a shil- 
ling shall be a subscriber ; several thousands ot 
each production shall be sent among their friends 
through the kingdom: the work shall be reported 
admirable, sublime, unanswerable ; shall serve to 
raise the sinking clamours, and confirm the scandal 
of introducing popery and the pretender upon the 
queen and her roiuUters. 

Among the present writers on that side I can 
recollect but three of any great distinction, which 
are, the Flying Post, Mr. Dunton, and the author of 
the Crisis.* The first of these seems to have been 
much sunk in reputation since the sudden retreat of 
the only true, genuine, original author, Mr. Rid- 
path, Avho is celebrated by the Dutch Gazetteer as 
“ one of the best pens in England.’* Mr. Dunton 
has been longer and more conversant in books than 
any of the three, as well as more voluminous in his 
productions; however, having employed his studies 
in so great a variety of other subjects, he has I think 
but lately turned his genius to politics. His famous 
tract entitled 41 Neck or Nothing*’ must be allowed 
to be the shrewdest piece, and written with the moat 
spirit, of any which has appeared from that side since 
the change of the ministry : it is indeed a most cut- 
ting satire upon the lord-treasurer and lord Boling- 
broke ; and I wonder none of our friends ever un- 
dertook to answer it. I confess I was at first of the 
same opinion with several good judges, who, from 
the style and manner, suppose it to have issued from 
the sharp pen of the earl of Nottingham ; and I am 
still npt to think it might receive his lordship's last 
hand. The third and principal of this triumvirate 
is the author of the Crisis, who, although he must 
yield to the Flying Post in knowledge of the world 
and skill in politics, and to Mr. Dunton in keenness 
of satire and variety of reading, has yet other qua- 
lities enough to denominate him a writer of a supe- 
rior class to either; provided he would a little 
regard the propriety and disposition of his worda, 
consult the grammatical part, and get some informa- 
tion in the subject he iutends to handle. 

Omitting the generous countenance and encour- 
agement that have been shown to the persons and 
productions of the two former authors, I shall here 
only cousider the great favour conferred upon the 
last. It has been advertised for several mouths in 
the Englishman/* and other papers, that a pamphlet 
called the Crisis should be published at a proper 
time, in order to open the eyes of the nation. It 
was proposed to be printed by subscription, price a 
shilling. This was a little out of form, because sub- 
scriptions are usually begged only fur books of great 
price, and such us are not likely to have a general 
sale. Notice was liketvisc given of what this pam- 
phlet should contain ; only an extract from certain 
acts of parliament relating to the succession, which 
at least must sink ninepence in the shilling, ami 
leave but threepence for the author's political 
reflections; so that nothing very wonderful or deci- 
sive could be reasonably expected from this per- 
formance. But a work was to be done, a hearty 

• Mr. Steel** was expelled tlie house of lotnmoiu for this 
pamphlet at the very some time th.it the house of lords «« a 
moved Against the dean for the reply. 

k A paprr written bv Steele in favour of tlie Whig ndmhit* 
trail' m. 
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writer to be encouraged, and accordingly many 
thousand copies were bespoke. Neither could this 
be sufficient ; for when we expected to have our 
bundles delivered us, all was stopped ; the friends to 
the cause sprang a new project ; and it was adver- 
tised that the Crisis could not appear till the ladiea 
had shown their seal against the pretender as well as 
the men ; against the pretender, in the bloom of his 
youth, reported to be handsome and endued with an 
understanding exactly of a size to please the sex. 
1 should be glad to have seen a printed list of the 
fair subscribers prefixed to this pamphlet, by which 
the chevalier might know he was so far from pre- 
tending to a monarchy here that he could not so 
much as pretend to a mistress. 

At the destined period the first news we hear is of 
a huge train of dukes, earls, viscounts, barons, 
knights, esquires, gentlemen, and others, going to 
Sam Buckley’s, the publisher of the Crisis, to fetch 
home their cargoes, in order to transmit them by 
dozens, scores, and hundreds, into the several coun- 
ties, and thereby to prepare the wills and under- 
standings of their friends nguinst the approaching 
sessions. Ask any of them whether they have read 
it, they will answer no ; but they have sent it every- 
where, and it will do a world of good. It is a pam- 
phlet, they hear, against the ministry ; talks of sla- 
very, France, and the pretender ; they desire no 
more ; it will settle the wavering, confirm the doubt- 
ful, instruct the ignorant, iutiame the clamorous, 
although it never be once looked into. I am told, 
by those who are expert in the trade, that the author 
and bookseller of this twelvepenny treatise will be 
greater gainers than from one edition of any folio 
that 1ms been published these twenty years. What 
needy writer would not solicit to work under such 
masters, who will pay us beforehand, take off as 
much of our ware as we please at our own rates, 
and trouble not themselves to examine, either before or 
after they have bought it, whether it be staple or notl 

But, in order to illustrate the implicit munificence 
of these noble patrons, 1 cannot take a more effect- 
ual method than by examining the production it- 
self ; by which we shall easily find that it was never 
intended further than from llie noise, the bulk, and 
the title of Crisis, to do any service to the factious 
cause. The entire piece consists of a title-page, 
a dedication to the clergy, a preface, an extract from 
certain acta of parliament, ami about ten pages of 
dry reflections on the proceedings of the queen and 
her servants; which his coadjutors, the earl of Not- 
tingham, Mr. Dunton, ami the Flying Post, had long 
ago set before us in a much clearer light. 

In popish countries, when some impostor cries 
out, A miracle! a miracle! It is not done with a 
hope or intention of converting heretics, but con- 
firming the deluded vulgar in their errors : and so 
the cry goes round without examining into the cheat. 
Thus the Whigs among us give about the cry, 
A pamphlet! a pamphlet! the Crisis! She Crisis! 
not with a view of convincing their adversaries, but 
to raise the spirits of their frieuds, recal their strag- 
glers, and unite their numbers by sound and impu- 
deuce, as bees assemble and cling together by the 
noise of brass. 

That no other effect could be imagined or hoped 
for, by the publication of this timely treatise, will be 
manifest from some obvious reflections upon the 
several parts of it, wherein the follies, the falsehoods, 
or the absurdities appear ao frequent that they may 
boldly contend for number with the lines. 

When the hawker holds this pamphlet toward you, 
the first words you perceive are, ** The Crisis ; or, 
A Discourse ” Ac. The interpreter of Suidas gives 



four translations of the word Crisis, any of which 
may be as properly applied to this author's Letter to 
the Bailiff of Stockbridge. Next, what he calls a 
discourse consists only of two pages prefixed to 
twenty-two more, which contain extract*; from acts 
of parliament ; for, as to the twelve last pages, they 
are provided for themselves in the title under the 
name of “some seasonable remarks on the danger of 
a popish successor.” Another circumstance worthy 
our information in the title-pnge is, that the crown 
has been settled by previous acts. I never heard of 
any act of parliament that was not previous to what 
it enacted, unless those two by which the earl of 
Strafford and sir John Fenwick lost their heads may 
pass for exceptions. “ A Discourse, representing 
from the most Authentic Records,” &c. He has 
borrowed this expression from some writer who pro- 
bably understood the words ; but this gentleman 
has altogether misapplied them, and, under favour, 
he is wholly mistaken ; for a heap of extracts from 
several acts of parliament cannot be called a dis- 
course, neither do I believe he copied them from the 
most authentic records, which, as I take it, are 
lodged iu the Tower, but out of some common 
printed copy. I grant there is nothing material in 
all this, further than to show the generosity of our 
adversaries tu encouraging a writer who cannot fur- 
nish out so much as a title-page with propriety or 
common sense. 

Next follows the dedication to the clergy of the 
church of England, wherein the modesty and the 
meaning of the first paragraphs are hardly to be 
matched. He tells them he has made a comment 
upou the acts of settlement, which he lays before 
them, and conjures them to recommend, in their 
writings and discourses, to their fellow-subjects : and 
he does all this out of a just deference to their great 
power and influence. This is the right Whig scheme 
of directing the clergy what to preach. The arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s jurisdiction extends no fur- 
ther than over his own province ; but the author of 
the Crisis constitutes himself vicar-general over the 
whole clergy of the church of England. The bishops, 
in their letters or speeches to their own clergy, pro- 
ceed no further than to exhortation ; but this writer 
conjures the whole clergy of the church to recom- 
mend his comment upon the laws of the land in 
their writings and discourses. 1 would fain know 
who made him a commentator upon the laws of the 
land ; after which it will be time enough to ask him 
by what authority he directs the clergy to recom- 
mend his comments from the pulpit or the press 1 

He tells the clergy there are two circumstances 
which place the minds of the people under their 
direction ; the first circumstance is their education ; 
the second circumstance is the tenths of our lands. 
This last, according to the Latin phrase, is spoken 
ad invidiam ; for he knows well enough they have 
not the twentieth : but if you take it in his own way, 
the landlord has nine parts in ten of the people’s 
minds under his direction. Upon this rock the au- 
thor before us is perpetually splitting, as often as he 
ventures out beyond the narrow bounds of his lite- 
rature. He has a confused remembrance of words 
since he left the university, but lias lost half their 
meaning, and puts them together with no regard ex- 
cept to their cadence ; as 1 remember a fellow nailed 
up maps in a gentleman’s closet, some sidelong, others 
upside down, the better to adjust them to the pannels. 

I am sensible it is of little consequence to their 
cause, whether this defender of it understands gram- 
mar or not; and if what he would fain say dis- 
covered him to be a well-wisher to reason or truth, 
I would be ready to make large allowances. But 
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when with great difficulty I descry a composition of ! 
rancour and falsehood intermixed with plausible 
nonsense, I feel a struggle between contempt and 
indignation at seeing the character of a Censor, u 
Guardian, an Englishman, a commentator on the 
laws, an instructor of the clergy, assumed by a child 
of obscurity, without one single qualification to sup- 
port them. 

This writer, who either affects or is commanded 
of late to copy from the Bishop of Sarum, has, out of 
the pregnancy of his invention, found out au old way 
of insinuating the grossest reflections, under the ap- 
pearance of admonitions ; and is so judicious a fol- 
lower of the prelate that he taxes the clergy for in- 
flaming their people with apprehensions of danger 
to them and their constitution from men who are in- 
nocent of such designs ; when we must needs con* 
fe-s the whole design of his pamphlet is, to inilame 
the people with apprehensions o'f danger from the 
present ministry, whom we believe to be at least as 
innocent men as the last. 

What shall I say to the pamphlet where the 
malice and falsehood of every line would require an 
answer, and where the dulncss and absurdities will 
not deserve one f 

By his pretending to have always maintained an 
inviolable respect to the clergy, he would insinuate 
that those papers among the Tatlers and Spectators 
where the whole onlcr is abused were not his own. 

I will appeal to all who know the flatness of his 
style and the barrenness of his invention, whether 
he does not grossly prevaricate? Was he ever able 
to walk without leading-strings, or swim without 
bladders, without being discovered by his hobbling 
and his sinking! Has he adhered to his character 
in his paper called the Englishman, whereof he is 
allowed to be the sole author, without any competi- 
tion f What docs he think of the letter signed by 
himself which relates to Molesworth,* in whose de- 
fence he affronts the whole convocation of Ireland ? 

It is a wise maxim, that because the clergy are no 
civil lawyers they ought not to preach obedience to 
governors ; and therefore they ought not to preach 
temperance because they are no physicians. Ex- 
amine all this author’s writings, and then point me 
out a divine who knows less of the constitution of 
England than he: witness those many egregious 
blunders in his late papers where he pretended to 
dabble iu the subject. 

But the clergy have, it seems, imbibed their notions 
of power and obedience, abhorrent from our laws, 
from the pompous ideas ot imperial greatness »ud i 
the submission to absolute emperors. This is gross 
ignorance, below a schoolboy in his Lucius Floras. , 
The Roman history, wherein lads are instructed, j 
reached little above eight hundred years, and the j 
authors do everywhere iustil republican principles ; ! 
and from the account of nine in twelve of the first 
emperors we learn to have a detestation against 
tyranny. The Greeks carry this point yet a great 
deal higher, which none can be ignorant of who has 
read or heard them quoted. This gave Hobbes the i 
occasion of advancing a position directly contrary j , 
that the youth of England were corrupted in their 
political principles by reading the histories of Rome 
and Greece ; which, having been written under re- j 
publics, taught the readers to have ill notions of j 
monarchy. In this assertion there was something , 
specious ; but that advanced by the Crisis could only 
issue from the profouudest ignorance. ^ | 

But would you know his scheme of education for i 
y oung gentlemen at the uuiversityt It is, that they 
• Mr. (afterwards lord viscouni) Mo let worth. 



should spend their time in perusing those acts of 
parliament, whereof his pamphlet is an extract, 
which, if it had been done, the kingdom w ould not 
be in its present condition, but every member sent 
into the world thus instructed since the Revolution 
would have been an advocate for our rights and 
libertiea. 

Here now is a project for getting more money by 
the Crisis! to have it read by tutors in the universi- 
ties. I thoroughly agree with him, that if our stu- 
dents had been thus employ ed fur twenty years past 
the kingdom had not been in its present condition ; 
but we have too many of such proficients already 
among the young nobility and gentry, who have 
gathered up their politics from chocolate-houses and 
factious clubs ; and who, If they had spent their 
lime in hard study at Oxford or Cambridge, we 
might indeed have said that the factious part of this 
kingdom had not been in ita present condition, or 
have suffered themselves to be taught that a few acta 
of parliament relating to the succession are prefer- 
able to all other civil institutions whatsoever. Nei- 
ther did I ever before hear that an act of parlinmen. 
relating to one particular point could be called a 
civil institution. 

He spends almost a quarto page in telling the 
clergy that they will be certainly pcijured if they 
bring in the pretender, whom they have abjured ; 
and he wisely reminds them that they have sworn 
without equivocation or mental reservation, other- 
wise the clergy might think that as soon as they re- 
ceived the pretender and turned papists they would 
be free from their oath. 

This honest, civil, ingenious gentleman knows in 
his conscience that there arc not ten clergymen in 
England (except nonjurors) who do not abhor the 
thoughts of the pretender reigning over us much 
more than himself. But this is the spittle of the 
bishop of Surum, which our author licks up and 
swallow's, and then coughs out again w'ith an addi- 
tion of his own phlegm. I would fain suppose the 
body of the clergy were to return an answer by one 
of their members to these worthy counsellors. I 
conceive it might be in the following terms : — 

“My Lonn and Gentlemen, — The clergy com- 
mand me to give you thanks for your advice ; and 
if they knew any crimes from which either of you 
were as free as they are from those which you so 
earnestly exhort them to avoid, they would return 
your favour ns near as possible in the same style and 
manner. However, that your advice may not be 
wholly lost, particularly that part of it which relates 
to the pretender, they desire you would apply it 
to more proper persons. Look among your own 
leaders ; examine which of them engaged in a plot 
to restore the late king James, and received pardons 
under his seal ; examine which of them have been 
since tampering with his pretended son, and to gra- 
tify their ambition, their avarice, their malice, ami 
revenge, are now willing to restore hirn, at the ex- 
pense of the religion and liberty of their country. 
Retire, good my lord, with your pupil, and Jet us 
hear no more of these hypocritiral insinuations, lest 
the queen and ministers, who have been hitherto con- 
tent with only disappointing the lurking villaniea of 
your faction, may be at last provoked toexposetheni.** 

But his respect for the clergy is such that he does 
not insinuate as if they really had these evil dispo- 
sitions; he only insinuates that they give too much 
cause for such insinuations. 

I will upon occasion strip some of his insinuationa 
from their generality and solecisms, and drag them 
into the light. His dedication to the clergy is full 
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of them, because here he endeavours to mould up ' 
his rancour and civility together, by which con- 
straint he is obliged to shorten his paragraphs and 
to place them in such a light that they obscure one 
another. Supposing therefore that 1 have scraped 
off his good in aimers in order to come at his mean- 
ing, which lies under ; he tells the clergy that the 
favour of the queen and her miuislerB is but a colour 
of seal toward them; that the people were deluded 
by a groundless cry of the church's danger at Sacli- 
everel’s trial ; that the clergy, as they are men of 
sense and honour, ought to preach this truth to their 
several congregations, and let them know that the 
true design of the present men in power, in that and 
all their proceedings since in favour of the church, 
was to bring in popery, France, and the pretender, 
and to enslave all Europe, contrary to the laws of 
our country, the power of the legislature, the faith 
of nations, and the honour of God. 

1 cannot see why the clergy, as men of sense and 
men of honour (for he appeals not to them as men 
of religion), should not be allowed to know when 
they are in danger, and be able to guess whence it 
comes, and who are their protectors. The design 
of their destructiou indeed may have been projected 
in the dark, but when all was ripe their enemies 
proceeded to so many overt acts in the face of the 
nation, that it was obvious to the meanest people, 
who wanted no other motives to rouse them. On 
the other side, can this author, or the wisest of his 
faction, assign one single act of the present ministry 
any way tending toward bringing in the pretender, 
or to weaken the succession of the house of Hanover 1 
Observe then the reasonableness of this gentleman’s 
advice; the clergy, the gentry, and the common 
people had the utmost apprehensions of danger to 
the church under the late ministry ; yet then it was 
the greatest impiety to inflame the people with any 
such apprehensions. His danger of a popish suc- 
cessor fioin any steps of the present ministry is an 
artificial calumny, raised and spread against the con- 
viction of the inventors, pretended to be believed 
only by those who abhor the constitution in church 
and state ; an obdurate faction who compass heaven 
and earth to restore themselves upon the ruin of 
their country ; yet here our author exhorts the clergy 
to preach up this imaginary danger to their people, 
and disturb the public peace with hia strained sedi- . 
tious comments. 

But how comes this gracious licence to the clergy 
from the Whigs, to concern themselves with politics 
of any sort, although it be only the glosses and com- 
ments of Mr. Steele 1 The speeches of the managers 
at Sacheverel’s trial, particularly those of Stanhope, 
Lech mere, King, Parker,* and some others, seemed 
to deliver a different doctrine. Nay, this very dedi- 
cation complains of some in holy orders who have 
made the constitution of their country (iu which and 
the Coptic Mr. Steele is equally skilled) a very little 
part of their study, and yet made obedience and 
government the frequent subjects of their discourses. 
This difficulty is easily solved, lor by politics they 
ineau obedience. Mr. Hoadiy, 1 * who is a champion 
for resistance, was never charged with meddling out 
of his function: Hugh Peters and his brethren, in 
the times of usurpation, had full liberty to preach 
up sedition and rebellion; and so here Mr. Steele 
issues out his licence to the clergy to preach up the 
danger of a popish pretender, in defiance of the queen 
and her administration. 

Every whiffler in a laced coat who frequents the 

• Treated peon by kin* George I. 

* Dr. Benjamin lloadly. buectwivdy bishop of Bangor, fleie- 
flhrd, Salisbury, aud Wine heater. 



chocolate -ho use and is able to spell :he title of a 
pamphlet shall talk of the constitution with as muen 
plausibility as this very solemn writer, and with as 
good a grace blame the clergy for meddling with 
politics, which they do not understand. 1 have 
known many of these able politicians furnished 
before they were of age with all the necessary topics 
of their faction, and by the help of about twenty 
polysyllables capable of maintaining an argument 
that would shine in the Crisis; whose author gathered 
up his little stock from the same schools, and has 
written from no other fund. 

But after all it is not clear to me whether this 
gentleman addresses himself to the clergy of Eng- 
land in general, or only to those very few (hardly 
enough, iu case of a change, to supply the mortality 
of those self-denying prelates he celebrates) who are 
in hiB principles, and among these, only such as live 
in and about London, which probably will reduce 
the number to about half-a-dozen at most. 1 should 
incline to guess the latter, because he tells them they 
ore surrounded by a learned, wealthy, knowing 
gentry, who know with what firmness, self-denial, 
and chanty, the bishops adhered to the public cause, 
and what contumelies those clergy men have under- 
gone, &c., who adhered to the cause of truth. By 
those terms, the public cause, and the cause of truth, 
he understands the cause of the Whigs, in opposition 
to the queen and her servants ; therefore by toe 
learned, wealthy, and knowing gentry, he must un- 
derstand the Bank and East India company and 
those other merchants or citizens within the bills of 
mortality who have been strenuous against the church 
and crown, and whose spirit of faction bus lately got 
the better of their interest. For let him search all 
the rest of the kingdom, be will find the surrounded 
clergy and the surrounding gentry wholly strangers 
to the merits of those prelates, and adhering to a 
very different cause of truth, as will soon I hope be 
manifest by a fair appeal to the representatives of 
both. 

It was very unnecessary in this writer to bespeak 
the treatment of contempt and derision which the 
clergy are to expect from his faction, whenever they 
come into power. I believe that venerable body is 
in very little concern after what manner their most 
mortal enemies intend to treat them, whenever it 
shall please God for our sins to visit us with so fatal 
an event, which I hope it will be the united endea- 
vours both of clergy and laity to hinder. It would 
be some support to this hope if I could have any 
opinion of his predicting talent (which some have 
ascribed to people of this author’s character), where 
he tells us that noise and wrath will not always pass 
for zeal. What other instances of zeal has this gen- 
tleman or the rest of his party been able to produce t 
If clamour be noise, it is but opening our ears to 
know from what side it comes ; and if sedition, 
scurrility, slander, and calumny be the fruit of wrath, 
read the pamphlets and papers issuing from the 
zealots of that faction, or visit their clubs and coffee- 
houses, in order to form a judgment of the tree. 

When Mr. Steele tells us we have a religion that 
wants no support from the enlargement of seculai 
power, but is well supported by the wisdom and 
piety of its preachers and its own native truth, it 
would be good to know what religion he professes ; 
for the clergy to whom he speaks will never allow 
him to be a member of the church of England. 
They cannot agree that the truth of the gospel, and 
the piety and wisdom of its preachers, are a sufficient 
support, in an evil age, against infidelity, faction, 
and vice, without the assistance of secular power, 
unless God would please to confer the gift of miracles 
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on those who wait at the altar. I believe they ven- 
ture to go a little further, ami think that upon some 
occasions they want a little enlargement of assirtance 
from the secular power against atheists, deists, so- 
cinians, and other heretics. Every first day in Lenta 
part of the liturgy is read to the people, in the preface 
to which the church declares her wishes for the 
restoring of that discipline she formerly had, and 
which tor some years past has been more wanted 
than ever. But of this no more, lest it might insi- 
nuate jealousies between the clergy and laity, which 
the author tells us is the policy of vain ambitious 
men among the former, in hopes to derive from their 
order a veneration they cannot deserve from their 
virtue. If this be their method for procuring vene- 
ration, it is the most singular that ever was thought 
on, and the clergy would then indeed have no more 
to do with politics of any sort than Mr. Steele or his 
faction will allow them. 

Having thus toiled through his dedication, I pro- 
ceed to consider his preface, which, half consisting 
of quotation, will be so much the sooner got through. 

It is a very unfair thing In any writer to employ 
his iguorance and malice together, because it gives his 
answerer double work ; it is like tht sort of sophistry 
that the logicians call two mediums, which are never 
allowed in the same syllogism. A writer with a 
weak head and a corrupt heart is an over-match for | 
any single pen ; like a hireling jade, dull and vicious, 
hardly able to stir, yet offering at every turn to kick. 

He begins his preface with such an account of the 
original of power and the nature of civil institutions 
as I am confident was never once imagined by any 
writer upon government, from Plato to Mr. Locke. 
Give me leave to transcribe his first paragraph : “ I 
never saw an unruly crowd of people cool by degrees 
into temper, but it gave me an idea of the original 
of power and the nature of civil institutions. One 
particular man has usually in those cases, from the 
dignity of his appearance or other qualities known 
or imagined by the multitude, been received into 
sudden favour and authority ; the occasion of their 
difference has been represented to him, and the 
matter referred to hia decision. " 

I have known a poet, who never was out of Eng- 
land, introduce a fact by way of simile, which could 
probably nowhere happen nearer than in the plains 
of Libya, and begin with “ So have I seen." Such 
a fiction I suppose may be justified by poetical 
licence ; yet Virgil is much more modest. This 
paragraph of Mr. Steele’s, which he sets down as 
an observation of his own, is a miserable mangled 
translation of six verses out of that famous poet, 
who speaks after this manner : 41 As when a sedition 
arises in a great multitude, &c., then if they see a 
wise great man," &c. Virgil, who lived but a little 
after the ruin of the Roman republic, where sedi- 
tions often happened, and the force of oratory was 
great among the people, made use of a simile which 
Mr. Steele turns into a fact, after such a manner as 
if he had seen it a hundred times, and builds upon it 
a system of the origin of government. When the 
vulgar here in England assemble in a riotous manner 
(which is not very frequent of late years), the prince 
takes a much more effectual way than that of send- 
ing orators to appease them ; but Mr. Steele imagines 
such a crowd of people as this where there is no 
government at all ; their unruliness quelled, and 
their passions cooled by a particular man, whose 
great qualities they had known before. Such an 
assembly must have risen suddenly from the earth, 
and the man of authority dropped from the clouds, 
for without some previous form of government no 
such crowd did ever yet assemble, or could possibly 



be acquainted with the merits and dignity of any 
particular man among them. But to pursue his 
scheme : this man of authority, who cools the crowd 
by degrees, and to whom they all appeal, must ol 
necessity prove either an open or clandestine tyrant. 
A clandestine tyrant I take to be a king of Brentford, 
who keeps his army in disguise, and whenever li# 
happens either to die naturally, be knocked on the 
head, or deposed, the people calmly take further 
measures and improve upon what was begun under 
his unlimited power. All this, our author tells us 
with extreme propriety, is what seems reasonable to 
common sense ; that is, in other words, it seems 
reasonable to reason. This is what he calls giving 
an idea of the original of power and the nature of 
civil institutions. To which 1 answer, with great 
phlegm, that 1 defy any mau alive to show me in 
double the number of lines, although writ by the 
same author, such a complicated ignorance in history, 
human nature, or politics, as well as in the ordinary 
properties of thought or of style. 

But it seems these profound speculations were 
only premised to introduce some quotations in 
favour of resistance. What has resistance to do 
with the succession of the house of Hanover, that 
the Whig writers should perpetually affect to tack 
them together 1 I can conceive nothing else but that 
their hatred to the queen and miuistry puts them 
upon thoughts of introducing the successor by ano- 
ther revolution. Are cases of extreme necessity to 
be introduced as common maxims by which we are 
always to proceed 1 Should not these gentlemen 
sometimes inculcate the general rule of obedience, 
and not always the exception of resistance 1 since 
the former has been the perpetual dictate of all laws, 
both divine and civil, and the latter is still in dis- 
pute. 

I shall meddle with none of the passages he cites 
to prove the lawfulness of resisting princes, except 
that from the present lord -chancellor's* speech in 
defence of Mr. Sachcvercl; 44 that there are extra- 
ordinary cases, cases of necessity, which are implied, 
although not expressed, in the general rule" (of obe- 
dience). These words, very clear in themselves, 
Mr. Steele explains into nonsense; which in any 
other author 1 should suspect to have been intended 
ns a reflection upon as great a person at ever filled 
or adorned that high station ; but I am so well ac- 
quainted with his pen, that I much more wonder 
how it can trace out a true quotation than a false 
comment. To sec him treat my lord Harcourt with 
so much civility looks indeed a little suspicious, anti 
as if he had malice in his heart. He calls h’n lord- 
ship a very great man, and a great living authority ; 
places himself in company with general Stanhope 
and Mr. Hoadly ; and in short takes the most effect- 
ual method in his power of ruining his lordship in 
the opinion of every man who is wise or good. I 
can only tell my lord Harcourt, for his comfort, that 
these praises are encumbered with the doctrine of 
resistance and the true revolution principles ; and 
provided he will not allow Mr. Steele for his com- 
mentator, he may hope to recover the honour of be- 
ing libelled again, as well as his sovereign and fellow- 
servants. 

We now come to the Crisis ; where we meet with 
two pages, by way of introduction to those extracts 
from acts of parliament that constitute the body of 
his pamphlet. This introduction begins with a defi- 
nition of liberty, and then proceeds in a panegyric 
upon that great blessing. His panegyric is made up 
of half-a-dozen shreds, like a schoolboy’s theme, 
beaten general topics, where any other man alive 
* Sir Simon, first lord Harcourt 
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might wander securely ; but this politician, by ven- 
turing to vary the good old phrases, and give them 
a new turn, commits a hundred solecisms and ab- 
surdities. The weighty truths which he endeavours to 
press upon his reader are such as these : That liberty 
is a very good thing; that without liberty we cannot 
be free ; that health is good, and strength is good, 
but liberty is better than either ; that no man can 
be happy without the liberty of doing whatever his 
own mind tells him is best ; that men of quality love 
liberty, and common people love liberty ; even women 
and children love liberty ; and you cannot please 
them better than by letting them do what they please. 
Had Mr. Steele contented himself to deliver these 
and the like maxims in such intelligible terms, I 
could have found where we agreed and where we 
differed. But let us hear some of these axioms, ns 
he has involved them. “We cannot possess our 
souls with pleasure and satisfaction, except we pre- 
serve in ourselves that inestimable blessing which 
wo call liberty. By liberty I desire to be under- 
stood to mean the happiness of men’s living," Ac. 
— — The true “ life of man consists in conducting it 
according to his own just sentiments and innocent 
inclinations man’s being is degraded below that 
of a free agent, when his affections and passions are 
no longer governed by the dictates of his own mind." 
— “Without liberty our health (among other things) 
may be at the will of a tyrant, employed to our own 
ruin and that of our fellow-creatures." If there be 
any of these maxims which are not grossly defective 
in truth, in sense, or in grammar, I will allow them 
to pass for uncontrollable. By the first, omitting 
the pedantry of the whole expression, there are not 
above one or two nations in the world where any 
one man can possess hia soul with pleasure and satis- 
faction. In the second, he desires to be understood 
to mean ; that is he desires to be meant to mean, or 
to be understood to understand. In the third, the 
life of man consists in conducting his life. In the 
fourth he affirms that men’s beings are degraded 
when their passions are no longer governed by the 
dictates of their own minds ; directly contrary to 
lessons of all moralists and legislators, who agree 
unanimously that the passions of men must be 
under the government of reason and law ; neither 
are the laws of any other use than to correct the 
irregularity of our affections. By the last, our health 
is ruinous to ourselves and other men when a tyrant 
pleases ; which I leave to him to make out. 

I cannot sufficiently commend our ancestors for 
transmitting to us the blessing of liberty ; yet, having 
laid out their blood and treasure upon the purchase, 
I do not see how they acted parsimoniously, because 
I can conceive nothing more generous than that of 
employing our blood and treasure for the service of 
others. But I am suddenly struck with the thought 
that I have found his meaning ; our ancestors acted 
parsimoniously because they spent only their own 
treasure for the good of their posterity ; whereas we 
squander away the treasures of our posterity too ; 
but whether they will be thankful, and think it was 
clone for the preservation of their liberty, must be left 
to themselves for a decision. 

I verily believe, although I could not prove it in 
West minster-hall before a lord-chicf-justicc, that by 
enemies to our present establishment Mr. Steele 
would desire to be understood to mean my lord- 
treasurer and the rest of the ministry ; by those who 
are grown supine, in proportion to the danger to 
which our liberty is every day more exposed, 1 should 
guess he means the Tories ; and by honest meu, who 
ought to look up with a spirit that becomes honesty, 
he understands the Whigs : I likewise believe he 
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would take it ill or think me stupid if I did not 
thus expound him. I say then, that, according 
to this exposition, the four great officers of state, 
together with the rest of the cabinet council (except 
the archbishop of Canterbury [Dr. Tenisonj), are 
“ enemies to our establishment, making artful and 
open attacks upon our constitution, and arc now 
practising indirect arts and mean subtleties to 
weaken the security of those acts of parliament for 
settling the succession in the house of Hanover." 
The first and most notorious of these criminals is 
Robert Harley, earl of Oxford, lord-high-treasurer, 
who is reputed to be chief minister ; the second is 
James Butler, duke of Ormond, who commands the 
army, and designs to employ it in bringing over the 
pretender ; the third is Henry St. John, lord vis- 
count Bolingbroke, secretary of state, who must be 
supposed to hold a constant correspondence at the 
court of Bar le Due, as the late earl of Godolphin did 
with that at St. Germain : and, to avoid tediousness, 
Mr. Bromley [the speaker] and the rest are em- 
ployed in their several districts to the same end. 
These are the opinions which Mr. Steele and his 
faction, under the direction of their leaders, are en- 
deavouring with all their might to propagate among 
the people of England concerning the present 
ministry ; with what reservation to the honour, 
wisdom, or justice of the queen, I cannot determine ; 
who by her own free choice, after long experience 
of their abilities and integrity, and in compliance 
with the general wishes of her people, called them 
to her service. Such an accusation against persons 
in so high trust should require, I think, at least one 
single overt act to make it good. If there be no 
other choice of persons fit to serve the crown, with- 
out danger from the pretender, except among those 
who are called the Whig party, tire Hanover succes- 
sion is then indeed in a very desperate state ; that 
illustrious family will have almost nine in ten of the 
kingdom against it, and those principally of the 
landed interest ; which is most to be depended upon 
in such a nation as ours. 

I have now got as far as his extracts, which I shall 
not be at the pains of comparing with the originals, 
but suppose he has gotten them fairly transcribed ; I 
only think that whoever is patentee for printing acts 
of parliament may have a very fair action against 
him for invasion of property ; but this is none of my 
business to inquire into. 

After two-and-twenty pages spent in reciting acts 
of parliament, he desires leave to repeat the history 
and progress of the Union; upon which I have 
some few things to observe. 

This work, he tells us, was unsuccessfully at- 
tempted by several of her majesty's predecessors ; 
although 1 do not remember it was ever thought on 
by any except king James I. and the late king 
William. I have read indeed that some small over- 
tures were made by the former of these princes to- 
ward a union between the two kingdoms, but rejected 
with indignation and contempt by the English ; and 
the historian tells us that, how degenerate and cor- 
rupt soever the court and parliament then were, they 
would not give ear to so infamous a proposal. I do 
not find that any of the succeeding princes before 
the Revolution ever resumed the design ; because it 
was a project for which there could not possibly be 
assigned the least reason or necessity ; for I defy any 
mortal to name one single advantage that England 
could ever expect from such a union. 

But toward the end of the late king’s reign, upon 
apprehensions of the want of issue from him or the 
princess Anne, a proposition for uniting both king- 
doms was begun ; because Scotland had net settled 
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their crown upon tne house of Hanover, but left 
themselves at large, in hopes to make their advantage ; 
and it was thought highly dangerous to leave that 
part of the island, inhabited by a poor fierce northern 
people, at liberty to put themselves under a different 
king. However, the opposition to this work was 
so great that it could not be overcome until some 
time after her present majesty came to the crown ; 
when by the weakness or corruption of a certain 
minister, since dead, an act of parliament was ob- 
tained for the Scots, which gave them leave to arm 
themselves; and so the Union became necessary, not 
for any actual good it could possibly do us, but to 
avoid a probable evil, and at the same time save an 
obnoxious minister's head ; who was so wise as to take 
the first opportunity of procuring a general pardon 
by act of parliament, because he could not, with so 
much deceucy and safety, desire a particular one for 
himself. These facts are well enough known to the 
whole kingdom. And 1 remember discoursing, 
above six years ago, with the most considerable per- 
son [lord Somers] of the adverse party, and a great 
promoter of the Union: he frankly owned to me 
that this necessity, brought upon us by the wrong 
management of the earl of Godolphin, was the only 
cause of the Union. 

Therefore I am ready to grant two points to the 
author of the Crisis; first, that the Uuion became 
necessary for the cause above related ; because it 
re vented this island from being governed by two | 
iugs, which England would never have suffered ; 
ami it might probably have cost us a war of a year j 
or two to reduce the Scots. Secondly, that it would | 
be dangerous to break this union, at least in this 
juncture, while there is a pretender abroad, who 
might probably lay hold of such an opportunity. 
And this made me wonder a little at the spirit of 
faction last summer among some people, who, hav- 
ing been the great promoters of the Union, and se- 
veral of them the principal gainers by it, could yet 
proceed so for as to propose in the house of lords 
that it should be dissolved; while, at the same time, 
those peers who had ever opposed it in the begin- 
ning were then for preserving it, upon the reason I 
have just assigned, and which the author of the 
Crisis has likewise taken notice of. 

But when he tells us, “ the Englishmen ought, in 
generosity, to be more particularly careful in pre- 
serving this union.” he argues like himself. “ The 
late kingdom of Scotland,” says he, " had as numer- 
ous a nobility as England,” &c. They had indeed, 
and to that we owe one of the great and necessary 
evils of the Union, upon the loot it now stands. 
Their nobility is indeed so numerous that the whole 
revenues of their couutry would be hardly able to 
maintain them according to the dignity of their 
titles; and, what is infinitely worse, they are never 
likely to be extinct until the last period of all things; 
because the greatest part of them descend to heirs 
general. I imagine a person of quality prevailed 
on to marry a woman much his inferior, and with- 
out a groat to her fortune, and her friends arguing 
she was as good as her husband, because she brought 
him as numerous a family of relations and servants 
as she found in his house. Scotland, in the taxes, 
is obliged to contribute one penny for every forty- 
pence laid upon England ; and the representatives 
they send to parliament are about a thirteenth. 
Every other Scotch peer has all the privileges of an 
English one, except that of sitting in parliament, 
and even precedence before all of the same title that 
shall be created for the time to come. The pen- 
sions and employments possessed by the natives of 
that country now among us do amount to more than 



j the whole body of their nobility ever speut at home ; 
I and all the money they raise upon the public is 
j hardly sufficient to defray their civil and military 
lists. I could point out some, with great titles, who 
affected to appear very vigorous for dissolving the 
Union, although their whole revenues, before that 
period, would have ill maintained a Welsh justice 
of peace ; and have since gathered more money than 
ever any Scotchman who had not travelled could 
form an idea of. 

I have only one thing more to say upon occasion 
of the Union act; which is, that the author of the 
Crisis may be fairly proved, from his own citations, 
to be guilty of high-treason. In a paper of his, 
called the Englishman, of October 29, there is an 
advertisement about taking in subscriptions for 
printing the Crisis, where the title is published 
at length with the following clause, which the 
author thought nt to drop in the publication 
[” and that no power on earth can bar, alter, or 
make void, the present settlement of the crown, &c. 
By Richard Steele”]. In his extract of an act of 
parliament made since the Union, it appears to be 
high-treason for any person, by writing or printing, 
to maintain and affirm that the kings or queens of 
this realm, with and by the authority of parliament, 
arc not able to make laws and statutes of sufficient 
force and validity to limit and bind the crown, and 
the descent, limitation, inheritance, and the govern- 
ment thereof. This act being subsequent to the set- 
tlement of the crown confirmed at the Union, it is 
probable some friend of the author advised him to 
leave out those treasonable words in the printed 
title-page, which he had before published in the 
advertisement ; and accordingly we find that in the 
treatise itself he only offers it to every good subject’s 
consideration whether this article of the settlement 
of the crown is not as firm as the Union itself, and 
as the settlement of episcopacy in England, &c. 
And he thinks the Scots understood it so, that the 
succession to the crown was never to be contro- 
vert ed. 

These I take to be only treasonable insinuations ; 
but the advertisement beforementioned is actually 
high-treason ; for which the author ought to be pro- 
secuted, if that would avail anything under a juris- 
diction where cursing the queen is not above the 
penalty of twenty marks. 

Nothing is more notorious than that the Whigs 
of late years, both in their writings and discourses, 
have atfected upon all occasions to allow the legiti- 
macy of the pretender. This makes me a little 
wonder to see our author labouring to prove the 
^ontrary, by producing all the popular chat of those 
times, and other solid arguments from Fuller's Nar- 
rative : but it must be supposed that this gentle, 
man acts by the commands of his superiors, who 
have thought fit at this juncture to issue out new 
orders, for reasons best known to themselves. I 
wish they had been more clear in their directions to 
him upon that weighty point, whether the settle- 
ment of the succession in the house of Hanover be 
alterable or not. I have observed where, in his 
former pages, he gives it in the negative ; but in the 
turning of a leaf he has wholly changed his mind. 
He tells us he wonders there can be found any 
Briton weak enough to contend against a power in 
their own nation which is practised in a much 
greater degree in other states ; and how hard it is 
that Britain should be debarred the privilege of es- 
tablishing its own security by relinquishing only 
those branches of the royal line which threaten it 
with destruction ; while other nations never scruple, 
upon less occasions, to go to much greater lengths j 
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of which he produces instances in France, Spain, 
Sicily, anil Sardinia; and then adds, can Great 
Britain help to advance men to other thrones and 
have no power iu limiting its own 1 How can a 
senator, capable of doing honour to sir Thomas 
Hanmer,be guilty of such ridiculous inconsistencies ! 
“ The author of the Conduct of the Allies/' says he, 
44 has dared to drop insinuations about altering the 
succession." The author of the Conduct of the 
Allies writes sense anil English; neither of which 
the author of the Crisis understands. The former 
thinks 44 it wrong, in point of policy, to call in a 
foreign power to be guarantee of our succesaiou, be- 
cause it puts it out of the power of our own legislature 
to change our succession without the consent of that 
prince or state who is guarantee, whatever necessity 
may happen in future times." Now, if it be high- 
t reason to affirm by writing that the legislature has 
uo such power, and if Mr. Steele thinks it strange 
that Britain should be debarred this privilege, what 
could be the crime of putting such a case, that, in 
future ages, a necessity might happen of limitiug 
the succession, as well as it has happened already ! 

When Mr. Steele 44 reflects upou the many solemn 
strong barriers (to our succession) of laws and oaths, 
&c., he thinks all fear vanishes before them." I 
think so too, provided the epithet solemn goes for 
nothing ; because, although 1 have often heard of a 
solemn day, a solemn feast, and a solemn coxcomb, 
yet I can conceive no idea to myself of a solemn bar- 
rier. However, be that as it will, his thoughts, it 
seems, will not let him rest, but before he is aware 
he asks himself several questions ; and, since he 
cannot resolve them, I will endeavour to give him 
what satisfaction 1 am able. The first is, 44 What 
are the marks of a lasting security !" To which 1 
answer, that the signs of it in a kingdom or state are, 
timt, good laws ; and, secondly, those laws well exe- 
cuted : we are pretty well provided with the former, 
hut extremely defective in the latter. — Secondly, 
44 What are our tempers and our hearts at home 1” 
If by ours he means those of himself and his abet- 
tors, they are most damnably wicked ; impatient for 
the death of the queen ; ready to gratify their am- 
bition and revenge by all desperate methods; wholly 
alienate from truth, law, religion, mercy, conscience, 
or honour. — Thirdly, 44 In what hands is power 
lodged abroad !" To answer the question naturally, 
Lewis XIV. is king of France, Philip V. (by the 
counsels and acknowledgments of the Whigs) is king 
of Spain, and so on. If by power he means money, 
the duke of Marlborough is thought to have more 
ready money than all the kings of Christendom to- 
gether ; but, by the peculiar disposition of Provi- 
dence, it is locked up in a trunk, to which his am- 
bition has no key ; and that is our security. — 
Fourthly, 44 Are our unnatural divisions our strength!" 
I think not ; but they are the sign of it, for, being 
unnatural, they cannot last ; and this shows that 
union, the foundation of all strength, is more agree- 
able to our nature. Fifthly, 44 Is it nothing to us 
which of the princes of Europe has the longest 
sword!" Not much, if we can tie up his hands, or 
put a strong shield into those of his neighbours; or 
if our sword be as sharp as his is long; or if it be 
necessary for him to turn his own sword into a 
ploughshare ; or if such a sword happens to be in 
the hands of an infant, or struggled for by two com- 
petitors. — Sixthly, 44 The powerful hand that deals 
out crowns and kingdoms ail around us, may it not 
in time reach a king out to us too!" If the power- 
fid hand he means be that of France, it inav reach 
out as many kings as it pleases, hut we will not ac- 
cept them. Whence does this man get his intelli- 
vol. I. 



genre? I should think even hi* brother Ridpath 
might furnish him with better. What crowns or 
kingdoms has France dealt about ? Spain was given 
by the will of the former king, in consequence of 
that infamous treaty of partition, the adviser of 
which will, I hope, never be forgot in England. 
Sicily was disposed of by her majesty of Great Bri- 
tain ; so, in effect, was Sardinia. France, indeed, 
once reached out a king to Poland, but the people 
would not receive him. This question of Mr. 
Steele’s was therefore only put in terrore m , without 
any regard to truth. — Seventhly, 41 Are there no 
pretensions to our crown that can ever be revived T* 
There may, for aught I know, be about a dosen ; 
and those in time may possibly beget a hundred ; 
but we must do as well as we can. Captain Bessu*. 
when he had fifty challenges to answer, protested he 
could not fight above three duels a-day. If the 
pretender should fail, says the writer, the French 
king has in his quiver a succession of them ; the 
duchess of Savoy, or her sons, or the dauphin her 
grandson. Let me suppose the chevalier de St. 
George to be dead ; the duchess of Savoy will then 
be a pretender, and consequently must leave her 
husband, because his royal highness (for Mr. Steele 
has not yet acknowledged him for a king) is in alli- 
ance with her British majesty ; her sons, when they 
grow pretenders, must undergo the same fate. But 
1 am at a loss how to dispose of the dauphin, if he 
happen to be king of France before the pretender- 
ship to Britain falls to bis share ; for I doubt he 
will never be persuaded to remove out of his owu 
kingdom, only because it is too near England. 

But “ the duke of Savoy did, some years ago, put 
in his claim to the crown of England in right of his 
wife ; and he is a prince of great capacity, in strict 
alliance with France, and may therefore very well 
add to our fears of a popish successor." Is it the 
fault of the present, or of any ministry, that this 
prince put in his claim! Must we give him opium 
to destroy his capacity! or can we prevent his alli- 
ance with any prince who is in peace with her ma- 
jesty ? Must we send to stab or poison all the 
popish princes who have any pretended title to our 
crown by the proximity of blood ! What, in the 
name of God, can these people drive at? what is it 
they demand ! Suppose the present dauphin were 
now a man, and the king of France, and next popish 
heir to the crown of England ; is he not excluded 
by the laws of the land ! But what regard will he 
have to our laws ? I answer, has not the queen as 
good a title to the crown of France! and how is she 
excluded, but by their law against the succession of 
females, which we are not bound to acknowledge : 
and is it not in our power to exclude female succes- 
sors as well as in theirs! If such a pretence shall 
prove the cause of a war, what human power can 
prevent it? But our cause must necessarily be good 
and righteous ; for either the kings of England have 
been unjustly kept out of the possession of France, 
or the dauphin, although nearest of kin, can have no 
legal title to England. And he must be an ill prince 
indeed, who will not have the hearts and hands of 
ninety- nine in a hundred among his subjects against 
such a popish pretender. 

I have been the longer in answering the seventh 
question, because it led me to consider all he had 
afterward to say upon the subject of the pretender. 
Eighthly, and lastly, he asks himself, 44 Whether 
Popery and Ambition are become tame and quiet 
neighbours?" In this I can give him no satisfac- 
tion, because I never was in that street where they 
live; nor do I converse with any of their friends, 
only I find they are persons of a very evil reputation, 
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But I nm toI<l for certain that Ambition had re- I 
mo red her lodging, and lives the very next door to 
Faction, wh *re they keep such a racket that the I 
whole parish is disturbed and every night in an i 
uproar. 

This much in answer to those eight uneasy ques- 
tions put by the author to himself, in order to satisfy 
every Briton, and give him an occasion of 14 taking 
an impartial view of the atfuirs of Europe in gcueral, 
as well as of Great Britain in particular.” 

After enumerating the great actions of the con- 
federate armies under the command of prince Eugene 
and the duke of Marlborough, Mr. Steele observes, 
in the bitterness of his soul, that the British 44 ge- ; 
neral, however unaccountable it may be to posterity, ! 
was not permitted to enjoy the fruits of his glorious ' 
labour.” Ten years' fruits, it seems, were not suf- 
ficient, and yet they were the fruitfullest campaigns j 
that ever any general cropped. However, I cannot 
but hope that posterity will not be left in the dark, 
but some care taken both of her majesty’s glory and 
the reputation of those she employs. An impartial 
historian may tell the world (and the next age will 
easily believe what it continues to feel) that the 
avarice and ambition of a few factious insolent sub- 
jects had almost destroyed their country by con- 
tinuing a ruinous war in conjunction with allies for 
whose sake principally we fought, who refused to 
bear their just proportion of their charge, and were 
connived at in their refusal for private ends ; that 
these factious people treated the best and kindest of 
sovereigns with insolence, cruelty, and ingratitude, 
of which he will be able to produce several instances; 
that they encouraged persons and principles alien 
from our religion and government, in order to 
strengthen their faction ; he will tell the reasons 
why the general and first minister were seduced to 
be heads of this faction, contrary to the opinious 
they had always professed. Such an historian will 
show many reasons which made it necessary to re- 
move the general and his friends, who, knowing the 
bent of the nation was against them, expected to 
lo«e their power when the war was at an end. Par- 
ticularly the historian will discover the whole in- 
trigue of the duke of Marlborough’s endeavouring 
to procure a commission to be general for life ; 
wherein justice will be done to a person at that 
time of high station in the law, who ( I mention it 
to his honour) advised the duke, when he was con- 
sulted upon it, not to accept of such a commission. 
By these and many other instances which time will 
bring to light, it may perhaps appear not very un- 
accountable to posterity why this great man was 
dismissed at last, but rather why he was dismissed 
no sooner. 

But this is entering into a wide field. I shall 
therefore leave posterity to the information of better 
historians than the author of the Crisis or myself, 
and go on to inform the present age in some facts 
which the great orator and politician thinks fit to mis- 
represent, with the utmost degree either of natural 
or wilful ignorance. He asserts that in the duke of 
Ormond’s campaign, 44 after a suspension of arms 
between Great Britain and France, proclaimed at 
the head of the armies, the British troops, in the 
midst of the enemy’s garrisons, withdrew themselves 
from their confederates.” The fact is directly other- 
wise ; for the British troops were most infamously 
deserted bv the confederates, after all that could be 
urged by the duke of Ormond and the carl of Straf- 
ford to press the confederate generals not to forsake : 
them. The duke was directed to avoid engaging in 
any action until he had further orders, because an 
account of the king of Spain s renunciation was 



every day expected ; this the Imperialists and the 
Dutch knew well enough, and therefore proposed to 
theduke, in that very juncture, to engage the French, 
for no other reason but to render desperate all the 
queen’s measures toward a peace. Was not the cer- 
tain possession of Dunkirk of equal advantage to the 
uncertainty of a battle! A whole campaign under 
the duke of Marlborough, with such an acquisition, 

I although at the cost of many thousand lives and 
scv.-rnl millions of money, would have been thought 
very gloriously ended. 

Neither after all was it a new thing, either in the 
British general or the Dutch deputies, to refuse 
fighting when they did not approve of it. When the 
duke of Marlborough was going to iuvest Bouchain, 
the deputies of the States pressed him in vain to en- 
gage the euemy ; and one of them was so far dis- 
contented upon his grace’s refusal that he presently 
became a partisan of the peace ; yet I do not re- 
member any clamour then raised here against the 
duke upon that accouut. Again, when the French 
invaded Douay, after the confederates had deserted 
the duke of Ormond, prince Eogeue was violently 
bent upon a battle, and said they should never have 
another so good an opportunity ; but Monsieur 

, a private deputy, rose up, and opposed it so 

far that the prince was forced to desist. Was it then 
more criminal in the duke of Ormond to refuse 
fighting by express command of the queen, and iu 
order to get possession of Dunkirk, tiian for the 
duke of Marlborough to give the same refusal with- 
out any such orders or any such advantage t or shall 
a Dutch deputy assume more power than the queen 
of Great Britain’s general, acting by the immAliate 
commands of his sovereign 1 

The emperor and the empire (says Mr. Steele by 
way of admiration) continue the war! Is his im- 
perial majesty able to continue it or not! If he bo, 
then Great Britain has been strangely used for ten 
years past ; then how came it to pass that of about 
ten thousand men in his service in Italy at the time 
of the battle of Turin, there were not above four 
thousand paid by himself! If he be not able to 
coutinue it, why does he go on ? The reasons are 
clear; because the war only affects- the princes of 
the empire, whom he is willing enough to expose, 
but not his ow n dominions. Besides, his imperial 
ministers are in daily expectation of the queen's 
death, which they hope will give a new turn to af- 
fairs, and rekindle the war in Europe upou the old 
foot ; and we know how the ministers of that court 
publicly assign it for a reason of their obstinacy 
against peace that they hope for a sudden revolution 
in Englnnd. In the mean time, this appearance of 
the emperor’s being forsaken by his ally will serve 
to increase the clamour, both here and in Holland, 
against her majesty and those she employs. 

Mr. Steele says there can be no crime in affirm, 
ing (if it be truth) that the house of Bourbon is 
at this juncture become more formidable, and bids 
fairer for a universal monarchy, and to engross the 
whole trade of Europe, than it did before the war. 

No crime in affirming it if it be truth. I will for 
once allow his proposition. But if it be false, then 
1 affirm that whoever advances so seditious a false- 
hood deserves to be hanged. Does he mean, by the 
house of Bourbon, the two kings of France tind 
Spain ! If so, I reject his meaning, which would 
insinuate that the interests and designs of both 
those princes will be the same ; whereas they are 
more opposite than those of any two other monarch* 
in Christcm’om. This is the whole foolish slander 
•o frequent I) Hung upon the peace, and as frequent! v 
refuted. These factious undertakers of the press 
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write with great advantage ; they strenuously afflnn 
m thousand falsehoods, without fear, wit, conscience, 
or knowledge ; and we who answer them must be 
at the expense if an argument for each ; after which, 
in the very next pamphlet, we see the same asser- 
tions produced again, without the least notice of 
what has been said to disprove them. By the house 
of Bourbon does he mean only the French king for 
the time being t If so, and his assertion be true, 
then that prince must deal with the devil, or else 
the money and blood spent in our ten years’ victories 
against him might as well have continued in the 
purses and veins of her majesty’s subjects. 

But the particular assertions of this author are 
easier detected than his general ones ; I shall there- 
fore proceed upon examining the former. For in- 
stance : I desire him to ask the Dutch, who can best 
inform him, why they delivered up Traerbach to 
the Imperialists 1 for as to the queen, her majesty 
was never once consulted in it, whatever his pre- 
ceptors, the politicians of Button’s coffeehouse, may 
have informed him to the contrary, 

Mr. Steele affirms that the French have begun 
the demolition of Dunkirk contemptuously and ar- 
bitrarily their own way. The governor of the town, 
and those gentlemen intrusted with the inspection 
of this work, do assure me that the fact is altogether 
otherwise ; that the method prescribed by those 
whom her majesty employs has been exactly fol- 
lowed, and that the works are already demolished. 

I will venture to tell him further that the demo- 
lition was so long deferred in order to remove those 
difficulties which the barrier treaty has put us under; 
and the event has shown that it was prudent to pro- 
ceed no faster until those difficulties were got over. 
The mole and harbour could not be destroyed until 
the ships were got out ; which, by reason of some 
profound secrets of state, did not happen until the 
other day. Who gave him those just suspicions, 
that the mole and harbour will never be destroyed 1 
What is it he would now insinuate 1 that the mi- 
nistry is bribed to leave the most important part of 
the work undone; or that the pretender is to invade 
us from thence; or that the queen has entered into 
a conspiracy with her servants to prevent the good 
effects of the peace, for no other end but to lose the 
affections of her people, and endanger herself 1 

Instead of any further information, which I could 
easily give, but which no honest man can want, I 
venture to affirm that the mole and harbour of Dun- 
kirk will in a short time be most effectually destroyed ; 
and at the same time I venture to prophesy that nei- 
ther Mr. Steele nor his faction will ever confess they 
believe it. 

After all, it is a little hard that the queen cannot 
be allowed to demolish this town in whatever man- 
ner she pleases to fancy. Mr. Steele must have it 
done in his own way, and is angry the French have 
pretended to do it in theirs ; and yet he wrongs them 
into the bargain. For my own part, I do seriously 
think the most Christian king to be a much better 
friend of her majesty’s than Mr. Steele or any of his 
faction. Besides, it is to be considered that he is a 
monarch and a relation ; and therefore, if I were a 
privy counsellor, and my advice to he asked which 
of those two gentlemen horn should have the direc- 
tion in the demolition of Dunkirk, I will give it for 
the former ; because I look upon Mr. Steele, in 
quality of a member of his party, to he much more 
skilful in demolishing at home than abroad. 

There is a prospect of more danger to the balance 
of Europe, and to the trade of Britain, from the em- 
peror overrunning Italy than from France overrun- 
ning the empire. That his imperial majesty enter- 



tains such thoughts is visible to the world ; and al- 
though little can he said to justify many actions of 
the French king, yet the worst of them have never 
equalled the emperor’s arbitrary keeping the posses- 
1 sion of Milau, directly contrary to his oath, and to 
the express words of the golden bull, which oblige 
him to deliver up every lief that falls, or else they 
must all, in the course of time, lapse into his own 
hands. 

I was at a lots who it was that Mr. Steele hinted 
at some time ago by “ the powerful hand that deals 
out crowus and kingdoms all around us.” I now 
plainly find he meant no other hand but his owu. 
He has dealt out the crown of Spain to F ranee ; to 
France he has given leave to invade the empire uext 
spring, with two hundred thousand men ; and now 
at last he deals to France the imperial dignity ; and 
so farewell liberty ; Europe will be French. But 
in order to bring ail this about, the capital of Austria, 
the residence of his imperial majesty, must continue 
to be visited by the plague, of which the emperor 
must die, and so the thing is done. 

Why should not I venture to deal out one sceptre 
in my turn as well as Mr. Steele 1 I therefore deal 
out the empire to the elector of Saxouy, upon failure 
of issue to this emperor at his death, provided the 
Whigs will prevail on the son to turn papist to get 
an empire, as they did upon the father to get a 
kingdom. Or, if this prince be not approved of, I 
deal it out in hit stead to the elector of Bavaria ; 
and in one or the other of these I dare engage to 
have all Christendom to second me, whatever the 
spleen, in the shape of politics, may dictate to the 
author of the Crisis. 

The design of Mr. Steele in representing the cir- 
cumstances of the affairs of Europe is to signify 
to the world that all Europe is put in the high 
road to slavery by the corruption of her majesty's 
present ministers; and so he goes on to Portugal, 
which, having during the war supplied us with 
gold in exchange for our woollen manufacture, has 
only at present a suspension of arms for its pro- 
tection, to last no longer than till the Catalonians 
are reduced, and then the old pretensions of Spain 
to Portugal will be revived ; and Portugal, when 
once enslaved by Spain, falls naturally, with the rest 
of Europe, into the gulf of France. In the mean 
time, let us see what relief a little truth can give this 
unhappy kingdom. That Portugal has yet no mere 
than a suspension of arms, they may thank them- 
selves, because they came so late into the treaty; 
and that they came so late they may thank the 
Whigs, whose false representations they were so 
| weak as to believe. However, the queen has volun- 
j tarily given them a guarantee to defend them against 
Spain until the peace shall be made ; and such terms 
after the peace are stipulated for them as the Por- 
tuguese themselves ore contented with. 

Having mentioned the Catalonians, he puts the 
question, 44 Who can name the Catalonians without 
a tear I" That can I; for he has told so msny 
melancholy stories without one syllable of truth, that 
he has blunted the edge of my fears, and I shall not 
be startled at the worst he can say. What he affirms 
concerning the Catalonians is included in the follow- 
ing particulars : First, that they were drawn into the 
war by the encouragement of the maritime powers ; 
by which are understood England and Holland : but 
he is too good a friend of the Dutch to give them 
any part of the blame. Secondly, that they are now 
abandoned, and exposed to the resentment of an 
enraged prince. Thirdly, that they always opposed 
the person and interest of that prince, who is their 
presen 4 king. Lastly, that the doom is dreadful of 
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those who shall in I hr sight of God he esteemed 
their destroyers. And if we interpret the insinua- 
tion he makes according to his own mind, the de- 
struction of those people must be imputed to the 
present ministry. 

I ain sometimes in charity disposed to hope that 
this writer is not always sensible of the flagrant 
falsehoods he utters, but is either biassed by an 
inclination to believe the worst, or a waut of judg- 
ment to choose his informers. That the Catalonians 
were drawn into the war by the encouragement of 
her majesty should not in decency have been 
affirmed until about fifty years hence, when it might 
be supposed there would be no living witness left to 
disprove it. It was only upon the assurances of a 
revolt given by the prince of Hesse anti others, and 
their invitation, that the queen was prevailed with 
to send her forces upon that expedition. When 
Barcelona was taken by a most unexpected accident 
of a bomb lighting on the magazine, then indeed the 
Catalonians revolted, having before submitted and 
sworn allegiance to Philip as much as any other 
province of Spain. Upon the peace between that 
crown and Britain, tire queen, iu order to ease the 
emperor and save his troops, stipulated with king 
Philip for a neutrality in Italy, and that his imperial 
majesty should have liberty to evacuate Catalonia, 
upon condition of absolute indemnify of the Cata. 
Ians, with an entire restitution to their honours, 
dignities, and estates. As this neutrality was never 
observed by the emperor, so he never effectually 
evacuated CaUlonin ; for although he sent away the 
main body, he left behind many officers and private 
men, who now spirit up and assist those obstinate 
people to continue in Jtheir rebellion. It is true, 
indeed, that king Philip did not absolutely restore 
the Catalans to all their old privileges, of which 
they never made other use than as an encourage- 
ment to rebel ; but admitted them to the same pri- 
vileges with his subjects of Castile, particularly to 
the liberty of trading, and having employments iu 
the West Indies, which they never enjoyed before. 
Besides, the queen reserved to herself the power of 
procuring further immunities for them, wherein the 
most Christian king was obliged to second her ; for 
his catholic majesty intended no more than to re- 
trench those privileges under the pretext of which 
they now rebel, as they bad formerly done in favour 
of France. How dreadful then must be the doom 
of those who hindered these people from submitting 
to the gentle terms offered them by their prince ! 
and who, although they be conscious of their own 
inability to furnish one single ship for the support of 
the Catalans, are at this instant spurring them on to 
their ruin by promises of aid and protection! 

Thus much in answer to Mr. Steele’s account of 
the affairs of Europe, from which he deduces the 
universal monarchy of France, and the danger of I 
know not how many popish successors to Britain. 
His political reflections are as good ms his facts. 
*• We must observe,” says he, “ that the person who 
seems to be the most favoured by the French king 
in the late treaties is the duke of Savoy/’ Ex- 
tremely right : for whatever that prince got by the 
peace he owes entirely to her majesty, ns a just re- 
ward for his having been so firm and useful an ally ; 
neither was France brought with more difficult v to 
yield any one point than that of allowing the Juke 
such a barrier as the queen insisted on. 

“He is become the most powerful prince in 
Italy.’* I had rather see him so than the emperor. 
•* He is supposed to have entered into a secret and 
strict alliance with the house of Bourbon.” This 
is one of those facts wherein I win most inclined to 



believe the author, bcrntise it is what he must needs 
be utterly ignorant of, and therefore uiay possibly 
be true. 

I thought indeed we should be safe from all po- 
puh successors as far as Italy, because of the prodi- 
gious clutter about sending the pretender thither. 
Put they will never agree where to fix their longi- 
tude. The duke of Savoy is the more dangerous for 
amoving to Sicilv : he adds to our fears for being 
too far off, and the chevalier St. George for being 
too near. So whether France conquer Germany or 
be in peace and good understanding with it, either 
event will put us and Holland at the mercy of 
France, which has a quiver full of pretenders ul its 
back, whenever the chevalier shall die. 

This was just the logic of poor Prince Butler, a 
splenetic madman whom everybody may remember 
about the town. Prince Pamphilio in Italy em- 
ployed emissaries to torment Prince Butler here. 
But what if prince Pamphilio diet Why then he 
had left in his will that his heire and executors tor- 
ment Prince Butler for ever. 

I cannot think it a misfortune what Mr. Steele 
affirms, “ That treasonable books lately dispersed 
among us, striking apparently at the Hanover 
succession, have passed almost without observation 
from the generality of the people because it seems 
a certain sign that the generality of the people are 
well disposed to that illustrious family ; but I look 
upon it ns a great evil to see seditious books dis- 
persed among us, apparently striking at the queen 
and her administration, at the constitution in church 
and state, and at all religion ; yet passing without 
observation from the generality of those in power : 
but whether this remissness may be imputed to 
Whitehall or Wcstininster-hall, is other meu’s busi- 
ness to inquire. Mr. Steele knuws in his con* 
science that the queries concerning the pietemler 
issued from one of his own party. And as for the 
poor nnnjuring clergyman who was trusted with 
committing to the press a late book on the subject 
of hereditary right, by a strain of a tummuni jttn 9 he 
is now, os 1 am told, with half a score children, 
starving and rotting among thieves and pickpockets 
iu the common room of a stinking jail. I have 
never seen either the book or the publisher ; how- 
ever, I would fain ask one single person [Parker, 
afterward lord-chancellor] iu the world a question, 
— why he has so often drank the abdicated king’s 
health upon his knees ! — But the transition is natu- 
ral and frequent, and I shall not trouble him for uu 
answer. 

It is the hardest case in the world that Mr. Steele 
should tnkc up the artificial leports of his own fac- 
tion, and then put them off upon the world as addi- 
tional fears of a popish successor. I can assure him 
that no good subject of the queen’s is under the 
least concern whether the pretender be converted 
or not, further than their wishes that all men would 
embrace the true religion. But reporting backward 
and forward upon this point helps to keep up tlie 
noise, and is a topic for Mr. Steele to enlarge him- 
self upon, by showing bow little we can depend 
upon such conversions, by collecting a list of popish 
cruelties, and repeating, after himself and the bishop 
of Sarum, the dismal effects likely to follow upon 
the return of that superstition among us. 

But as this writer is reported by those who know 
him to be what the French call joumulier % his fear 
and courage operating according to the weather in 
our uncertain climate, I am apt to believe the two 
last pages of his Crisis were written on a sunshiny 
day. This I guess from the general tenor of them, 
and particularly from an unwary assertion, which if 
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ho believe* as firmly as I do, will at once overthrow 
all his foreign and domestic fears of a popish suc- 
• censor. *• As divided a people as we are, those who 
stand for the house of Hanover are infinitely superior 
in number, wealth, courage, and all arts, military 
and civil, to those in the contrary interest ; beside 
which, we have the laws, 1 say, the laws on our 
side. The laws, I say, the laws.” This elegant 
repetition is I think a little out of place ; for the 
stress might better have been laid upon so great a 
majority of the nation ; without which 1 doubt the 
laws would be of little weight, although they be very 
good additional securities. And if what he here 
asserts be true, as it certainly is although he assert 
it (for I allow even the majority of his own party to 
be against the pretender), there can be no danger of 
a popish successor, except from the unreasonable 
jealousies of the best among that party, and from 
the malice, the avarice, or ambition of the worst ; 
without which, Hiituin would be able to defend her 
succession against all her enemies both at home ami 
abroad. Most of the datigers from abroad, which 
he enumerates as the consequences of this very had 
peace made by the queen and approved by parlia- 
ment, must have subsisted under any peace at all ; 
unless, among other projects equally feasible, we 
could have stipulated to cut the throats of every 
popish i elation to the royal family. 

Well, by this author’s own confession, a number 
infinitely superior, and the best circumstantiated 
imaginable, are for the succession in the house of 
Hanover. This succession is established, confirmed, 
and secured by several laws; her majesty’s repeated 
declarations, and the oaths of all her subjects, en- 
gage both her and them to preserve what those laws 
have settled. This is a security indeed, a security 
adequate at least to the importance of the thing ; 
and yet, according to the Whig scheme, as delivered 
to us by Mr. Steele ami his coadjutors, is altogether 
insufficient ; and the succession will be defeated, 
the pretender brought in, ami popery established 
among us, without the further assistance of this 
writer and his faction. 

And w.iat securities have our adversaries substt- 
tuted i.i the place of these ! A club of politicians 
where Jenny Man presides; a Crisis written by Mr. 
Steele; a confederacy of knavish stock-jobbers to 
ruin credit ; a report of the queen’s death ; an effi- 
gies of the pretender run twice through the body by 
a valiant peer; a speech by the author of the Crisis ; 
ami, to sum up all, an unlimited freedom of reviling 
her majesty and those she employs. 

I have now finished the most disgustful task that 
ever I undertook. I could with more ease have 
written three dull pamphlets than remarked upon 
the falsehoods and absurdities of one. But 1 was 
quite confounded last Wednesday when the printer 
came with another pamphlet in his hand, written by 
the same author, and entitled “ The Englishman, 
being the Close of the Paper so called,” &c. He 
desired I would read it over, and consider it in a pa- 
per by itself ; which last 1 absolutely refused. Upon 
perusal, I found it chiefly an iuvcctive against Toby, 
the ministry, the Examiner, the clergy, the queen, and 
the Postboy ; yet, at the same time, with great jus- 
tice exclaiming against those who presumed to offer 
the least word against the heads of that faction 
whom her majesty discarded. The author likewise 
proposes an equal division of favour and employ- 
ments between the Whigs ami Tories ; for if the 
former “ can have no part or portion in David, they 
desire no longer to be his subjects.” He insists 
that her majesty has exactly followed Monsieur 
Tugghe’* memorial against the demolishing of Dun- , 



kirk. lie reflects with great satisfaction on the 
good already done to his country by the Crisis. 
Nuti nobit, l famine, nun tiobu, &c. He gives us 
hopes that he will leave off writing, and consult his 
owu quiet and happiness ; and concludes with a 
letter to a fricml at court. I suppose, by the style 
of “old friend,” and the like, it must be somebody 
there of bis owu level ; among whom his party have 
indeed more friends than I could wish. In this 
letter he asserts that the present ministers were not 
educated in the church of England, but arc new 
converts from presbytery. Upon which I can only 
reflect how bliud the malice of that man must be 
who invents a groundless lie in order to defame his 
superiors, which would be no disgrace if it had been 
a truth. And he concludes with making three de- 
mands for the satisfaction of himself and other male- 
contents. First, the demolition of the harbour of 
Dunkirk. Secondly, that Great Britain and France 
would heartily join against the exoibitant power of 
the duke of Lorraine, and force the pretender from 
his asylum at Bar le Due. Lastly, “ that his 
electoral highness of Hanover would be so grateful 
to signify to all the world the perfect good under- 
standing he has with the court of England, in as 
plain terms as her majesty was pleased to declare 
she had with that house on her part.” , 

As to the first of these demands, I will venture to 
undertake it shall be granted ; but then Mr. Steele 
and his brother maleconteuts must promise to be- 
lieve the thing is done, after those employed have 
made their report, or else bring vouchers to disprove 
it. Upon the second ; I cannot tell whether her 
majesty will engage in a war against the duke of 
Lorraine, to force him to remove the pretender; but 
I believe, if the parliament should think it necessary 
to address upon such an occasion, the queen would 
move that prince to send him away. His last de- 
mand, offered under the title of a wish, is of so 
insolent and seditious a strain, that I care not to 
touch it. Here he directly charges her majesty with 
delivering a falsehood to her parliament from the 
throne ; and declares he will not believe her, until 
the elector of Hanover himself shall vouch for the 
truth of what she has so solemnly affirmed. 

I agree with this writer that it is an idle thing in 
his antagonists to trouble themselves upon the arti- 
cles of his birth, education, or fortune ; for whoever 
writes at this rate of his sovereign, to whom he 
owes so many personal obligations, I should never 
inquire whether he be a gentleman born, but whether 
he be a human creature. 



A LETTER 

rws thji 

FACETIOUS DOCTOR ANDRF.W TRIPE. AT HATH. TO 
THE VENERABLE NESTOR IRONSIDE. 

With an account of the reception Mr. Ironside's late present 
of a (ftiarriinii met with from the Worshipful Mr. Mayor, 
and oilier substantial inhabitants of tliul ancient city. 

To which is added. 

A PRESCRIPTION FROM THE DOCTOR. BY WAY OF 
POSTSCRIPT. EXACTLY SUITED TO HIS DISTEM PHIL 



The adventure of the bear and fiddle 
Is sung, but breaks off in the middle.- Him. 

Parte lumen meliore mci super alta perenois 
Astra ferar; oomenque erit mdelibi nostrum.- Or rn 



Tilts amusing letter, nows printed from a copy (dated I7I4> 
in the British Museum, is noticed by Scott in I ts edition at 
having internal marks of Swift’s corrections though chiefly 
wiittrn by one of tb'iae subordinate party authors whom ha 
c.tlls "In. under spur leathers.'’ The style, however, hivs ths 
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rc**ml>)anor In Swift’*; thr wit and ridicule Mttake of 
hi* best mauaer ; ami from tlu- riicum>buof of the dean’* 
known dislike andcwulerayt of Steele, it i« much moreprolwhl* 
to have been eotirely hi* own than the production of Arrmthnot. 
who had not the nmo realms fur tliu* expo^iutf Steele, or 
th.it of any of Swift’* uiidrrutnpocni, unle** we suppoie them 
to have had “ wit at will" twt inferior to tin ir master’ ». 



Right Venehable, — That aggregate philosopher, 
Mr. Isaac Bickci staff, of most memorable counte- 
nance, does, I remember, in several of his moral 
aphorisms make very honourable mention of himself 
for such of his essays as were levelled at the general 
benefit of mankind ; and upon this head does fairly 
give himself the preference to all the learned, his 
contemporaries, from Dr. Swift himself, even down 
to Poet Cr — spe of the custom-house. 

This, with due respect to his memory, savours 
somewhat more of self-love than could be well ex- 
pected from so unbiassed a philosopher : for I can 
see no reason, nor do I believe he himself could, 
why the elaborate productions of those who sweat 
hard to rescue the laudable actions of the town or 
corporation, where they either were born, or of 
which they were inhabitants, from the jaws of ob- 
livion, and transmit them with decency to posterity, 
should liot deserve at least an equal encomium. 

Upon this consideration I have, with unwearied 
application, and no small expense in coffee and 
tobacco, perused all the neotcgraphical tracts, as 
well foreign as domestic, lately published by those 
painful aud accurate penmen, the news-writers, as 
the vulgar term them, that I might thoroughly 
inform myself what account they gave the world of 
the magnificent reception which the inhabitants of 
this ancient and noble city of Bath gave to the in- 
valuable present which you did them the honour 
lately to make them ; and see whether they handled 
so important a point with that nicety of truth and 
majesty of style that the history of so solemn a 
ceremony required. But, to my great astonishment 
and much greater concern, I found them all (to 
their discredit be it spoken) as silent upon the 
matter as if such a thing had never been in rerum 
natura; or at least had happened in the dark days 
of popery and ignorance. 

’Tis true, it is hard to condemn so numerous t nd 
so eminent a body of learned men, in some whereof 
’tis possible it might be unpremeditated omission ; 
but in others, especially those of our own island, I 
cannot forbear thinking it was downright spleen 
and euvy : and (God forgive ine) I have a strong 
suspicion that my very good friend, the indefatiga- 
ble aud judicious Mr. Abel, whom I look upon to be 
the president of all the hebdomadal writers of this 
century, has a great deal to answer on this head. In 
love therefore to the town of Bath, to which I have 
the honour of beiug physician in ordinary, aud out 
of my most profound respect, sir, for your venerable 
person, (whose unparalleled bounty I would gladly 
see perpetuated to all succeeding ages,) I have 
diligently consulted our public records, and with 
utmost fidelity transcribed from them the following 
copy : — 

Begirt. «• Some time about the end of October, 
J 2 lWiiiiv ^ nn0 12 Regina Anna, as Mr. Mayor, Mr. 

Audit, Recorder, the facetious Dr. Andrew Tripe 

rot. 36. (meaning your most humble servant), Mr. 
Lenitive the apothecary, and several other worthy 
citizens, were one afternoon at the coffeehouse, 
gravely discoursing of politics, and were insensibly 
fallen into a polemical argument upon this intricate 
aud important question, t chether, in cate the pope of 
Rome should hare a fancy to alter his state , and take 
unto him a tcife, an act of jxirliamcnt i could be either 



a necessary or a sufficient tcarrant for his so doing 
While the point was discussed with that solidity of 
learning and maturity of thought that could be ex-* 
peeled from a company of such bright men, 
especially upon so ticklish a subject, who should 
come iu but Mr. Isaac Bickerstaff, intelligencer* 
general of the town, by whose earnest looks and 
violent panting for breath they soon perceived that 
he was b*ig with some occurrence of moment, of 
which he wanted to be immediately delivered.” 

But, before I proceed any further in this great 
undertaking, I find myself obliged, most learned 
sage, by the rules of method to make a small digres- 
sion in order to give you a cursory description of the 
person, parts, and profession of Mr. Isaac Bicker- 
staff, because I conceive it to be a preliminary 
absolutely requisite towards the right understanding 
of this great history, and because, without such di- 
gression (according to agreement with my book- 
seller), this my letter would not make so consider* 
able a figure as to reach the price of sixpence, which 
however, as it is inter no*, 1 desire may remain a 
secret between me and my reader. 

.Mr. Isaac, you must know, Bir, is much about your 
own nge and size, and if I may credit those who pre- 
tend to know you, not unlike you in the face. He is 
of a saturnine complexion, not without some visible 
indications of suffering much by the obstructions in 
the hif)pocondria, from whence heavy and caliginons 
fumes, continually asccuding to the region of his 
head, do powerfully invade the territory of his brain, 
where, meeting with little resistance, through the 
too much natural imbecility of the part, they make a 
most sad havoc in the glandula pinealis. This 
renders him anxious all the while he is awake, dis- 
turbs him when asleep, and makes him dream of 
nothing else but chains, galleys, gibbets, rawheads, 
aud bloody-bones, by the terrifying relation of 
which, he often frightens many of the children of her 
majesty’s good subjects from their bread and butter. 

He has naturally a downcast foreboding aspect, 
which they of the country hereabouts call a hanging 
look, and an unseemly manner of staring, with his 
mouth wide open, and under-lip propending, espe- 
cially when anyways disturbed ; which is a vehement 
diagnosis that there is a great relaxation in the optic 
nerves, by which their communication with the pia 
mater is become inactive, and the poignancy of the 
intellects rendered obtuse. 

He takes a great deal of pains to persuade hi* 
neighbours that he has a very short face, and a little 
fiat nose, like a diminutive wart, in the middle of 
hiB visage, because he was told ouce by a Dutch 
fortune-teller, that high hooked noses were very 
ominous, and denoted cowardice, whereas that other 
symmetry was an infallible indication of choler pre- 
dominant, which he hopes may occasionally supply 
his natural want of courgge. 

His eyes are large ami prominent, too big of all 
conscience for the conceited narrowness of his phis, 
and have been for some years very subject to an in- 
firmity which we doctors call the gutta-serena ; and 
though he has been often told of the wonderful cures 
lately performed by the famous ophthalmist Dr. 
Henrick all over the kingdom, be will not be per- 
suaded to make use of him, but calls him quack, at 
the same time that he knows full well that the 
worthy doctor Is allowed by the college to practise, 
after a most rigorous examination. 

His back, though not very broad, is well turned, 
and will bear a great deal ; I have seen him myself 
more than once carry a vast load of timber. Mis 
j legs also are tolerably substantial, and can stride 
very wide uuen occasion; hut the best thing about 
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him is a handsome pair of heels, which he takes 
especial pride to show, not only to his friends, but 
eveu to the very worst of his enemies. 

As to his parts, he sets up for a virtuoso, a phi- 
losopher, aud what not! And does not only believe 
it himself, but has persuaded others too, that he has 
a monstrous wit. One day he gave bills about for 
folks to come and see it, but unadvisedly demanding 
twopence a-piece he was hissed and hooted at in a 
most unbecoming manner. This made him after- 
wards be somewhat cautious how he ventured 
abroad with it ; and it is observed that almost 
ever since all his discourses have been gravely dull, 
without the least larding of wit. 

Notwithstanding this, men of as profound parts 
as himself do really allow that he has not only a 
genius naturally adapted to schemes and projects, but 
was actually the first inventor of certain surprising 
paper machines, which by only looking upon them 
make people almost as wise as they were before, to 
the great wonder and satisfaction of ail the behold- 
ers. It was he also that first discovered that the 
chin of man was a musical instrument, and taught 
boys how to play upon it; a harmony indeed al- 
together unknown to antiquity. And 1 am credibly 
informed that he has now almost brought to perfec- 
tion a system for fixing the moveable feasts, after 
so wonderful a manner, that, from this present year 
one thousand seven hundred and thirteen, to the 
year seventeen thousand and twenty-four inclusive, 
Easter-day may always fall on a Sunday ; which 
must needs be of vast use towards reconciling the ill- 
natured difference so long maintained betwixt the 
Julian and Gregorian account. 

He has moreover an exquisite faculty in finding 
out the harmony of monosyllables, by the help of 
which he can easily muster upon occasion a power 
of pretty sounding words signifying nothing. This 
he calls his art of lerology, that is, of saying a great 
deal to little purpose, and desigus it for a perpetual 
fund to pay his debts with. 

It is reported by some that he has attained the 
menstruum of Hermes, and can make the basest of 
Dutch coin pass for true sterling. Others will have 
it that he dreams with his eyes open; can dissolve 
ice by the help of fire, and tell boys by looking in 
their faces if their noses stand awry ; for which he 
has been reputed a necromancer. But his roaster- 
talent lies in picking up and retailing of threadbare 
stories; and it is to his wonderful sagacity herein 
that we of this town owe the first hints of the death 
of that worshipful knight sir Roger de Coverly. But 
there is a dreadful misfortune attends him, that, as 
he seldom speaks truth, so he is seldom or never be- 
lieved ; and os he not only will invent most 
unmerciful relations of matters here and there 
transacted, so he has another property, that for the 
heart's blood of him he cannot tell a story as it is 
told him, but let it be never so often repeated will 
be sure to endeavour to adorn it with his own 
flourishes, and the gentle reader is often dis- 
appointed when he thinks himself sure of knowing 
something ; which, whether it proceeds from any 
lesion or defect in the cerebellum, from a natural 
duinesR of apprehension, or a deetptio rum of his 
memory, will appear one of these days, when his 
brains come, after a decent execution, to be dis- 
sected at Surgeons’ Hall. 

Although some invidious persons have endea- 
voured by oblique hints to suggest that he is no 
scholar, it is a most malicious insinuation ; for to 
my own knowledge he went sometimes to school 
when he was a boy ; and 1 can solemnly affirm that, 
besides a curious dissertation which he has lately 



published upon the liberty and property of the three 

f reat contending rivals, who, that, and which. 
Spectator, Nos. 78-80,] and the entertaining di».- 
logues betwixt the Watchman and his Goose, this 
very individual Mr. Isaac Bickerstaff has actually 
in the press a most elaborate treatise, which must 
needs be of inconceivable emolument to such of the 
inhabitants of this island as can neither read nor 
write ; of which, I am told, the generality of his 
subscribers consist. In this learned piece 'tis said 
he has demonstrated almost mathematically with 
what brightness and vivacity he can abstract acts of 
parliament ; and that to the no little mortification of 
some nocturnal pains-takers about the Temple he 
has made as great a proficiency in the law as ever he 
did in physic or divinity, or any other art or 
science. 

His elocution is not what ought to be least ad- 
mired ; and bating that he is very apt sometimes to 
mistake one thing for another, I know no man alive 
will talk more of matters altogether beyond his 
reach, which I take to proceed from hence, that 
having had bis first education in a coffeehouse, where 
such bright men as you and I did usually resort, and 
heard them frequently discourse of the interest of 
England, balance of Europe, exorbitant growth of 
France, danger of popery, prerogative of the crown, 
rights of the people, power of parliament, Magna 
Charts, religion, liberty, property, commerce, navi- 
gation, and the like, he was so charmed with the 
sound, that, without troubling his head in the least 
about the true meaning of those terms, he got a rea- 
sonable quantity by heart, which he repeats at ran- 
dom in all company ; and has in a great measure 
persuaded himself into a belief that his being so 
often in the room where these gentlemen used to 
talk ia reason enough for him to understand the mat- 
ter as well as they did, like Bessus the centurion, 
of whom a certain author of great antiquity writes 
that he fancied himself to be immeasurably valiant, 
because he happened once to march with an army of 
fifty thousand gallant Lacedsemouians ; or that other 
extraordinary person, I think his name was Rhodo- 
montadoides, mentioned somewhere by Strabo, who 
having but a bare promise once of seeing the Roman 
senate in a full house, it so tickled his fancy that he 
already believed himself wise enough to prescribe 
laws to the whole empire. 

I must not undertake, O wise man, to inform you 
exactly of what religion lie is ; for though he will 
shake the parson of the parish familiarly by the 
hand, inuke him a reverend bow as he passes by, and 
follow him sometimes to the church ; yet he declares 
publicly that he cannot be reconciled to the church- 
wardens for suffering the pulpit to stand too high, 
or rather for suffering the pew to stand by the 
pulpit. 

Profaneness and immorality are what he cauuot 
justly be taxed with; for be has a discreet woman 
to his wife, who keeps a very strict hand over him, 
and by giving him now and then due and whole- 
some correction makes him live within deceut 
bounds ; for which, though he dares not mutter a 
syllable within her hearing for fear of the strapado, 
he rails most bitterly at petticoat government behind 
her back ; and says it is a burning shame that wo- 
meu should be suffered to have so great a sway when 
there are so many good men in Germany. 

One thing I had like to have forgot, and that is, 
his most profound skill in the rules of motion, espe- 
cially that branch of it that relates to dancing, which 
he defines “an epitome of all human learning/' 
And I am told by an acquaintance of his that he 
has now ready for the press several curious essa)« 
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upon the different parts of that truly noble and com- 
prehensive science, wherein he proves by arguments, 
physical, musical, and mathematical, that dancing is 
not only the primum mobile of all arts and sciences, 
but that the motion of the sun, moon, aud other 
celestial bodies, is but a sort of a Cheshire Round, 
which they dAnce to tbe music of the spheres. And 
moreover, that the principal seat of human souls, 
especially those of the fair sex, is in the heels, of 
which he gives this as an experimental demonstration, 
that whenever you take a woman fast hold by them 
it is ten to one but her soul is your own ; besides 
several other new and valuable discoveries, too many 
to be inserted here, which I pass euphonue gratia to 
come to his profession. 

This was lately what in some sense might be 
termed martial, for he was a seijeant in the militia, 
and in a fair way of mounting in time to the dignity 
of provost; but, having a natural aversion to that 
French familiar way of hitting one another most un- 
gentlemanlike blows, too frequent amongst military 
men, he judiciously laid aside his halberd, and is now 
saluted by the name of doctor. 

I cannot omit inserting here that some have in- 
dustriously spread a report that he formerly had got 
his living, as his father had done before him, by sub- 
verting and new-modelling the ancient constitution 
of English beards in church and state ; aud was 
what we vulgarly call a barber, from the Latin word 
barba, which, according to some authors of note aud 
antiquity, signifies, you know, that portion of hair 
that grows upon human faces. But I do bona Jide 
look upon this part of the story' to be altogether 
apocryphal. 

As to his present circumstances, I can vouch for 
him that he is above nil such calumnies, and in a 
fair way of soon having the whip-hand of all the 
malignants that oppose him ; for he has not only a 
prospect of being beadle of his parish, if the church- 
wardens will but approve of his election, but he 
has already a magisterial recipe, with which he docs 
not doubt, if you believe his printed bills, to cure all 
such of our countrymen as are troubled with the 
heartburn and grumblings in the gizzard, provided 
they will but religiously abstain from mentioning 
the two fatal words Nants and Bourdeaux, which, 
with immense labour and study, he has lately dis- 
covered to be impregnated with an occult quality 
highly destructive to English commerce. 

He extols to the very sky his new method of pre- 
paring Steelc-pills, with which he proposes in time 
to open all the obstructed spleens of this uatiou. j 
This is also a narcotic and a nostrum ; but his area - ] 
num magnum is his emplaatrum pro nucha, which, j 
I am fully satisfied, is a specific vatholicon for all I 
distempers, if rightly applied, and tied on aeattulum ' 
art cm under the left ear. This he has studied ex pro - : 
fesao for the present case and relief of such of hit 
friends as are not very well in^their minds; and I ; 
hope they will find the benefit of it. It is a noble j 
preparation of hemp-seed, which he holds to be that i 
true seed of the right female feru so mightily cried j 
up by modern philosophers. 

All these great points thus duly premised, it is | 
not improbable but that in the frontispiece of a well- 
bound book you may one of these days meet with 
this great man's c era ejfigiea, handsomely cut, and un- 
derneath it his name, Isaacus Bickerstaffius, printed 
at full length, with an anno a- tat., &c., and the addi- 
tional title of Mediate ; which he may very well do 
if what a modem critic of stupendous erudition ob- 
serves in bis annotations upon Horace be true, that 
the words medicut and madiate were anciently 
usurped by most of the Arabiau writers to signify 



the self-same thing, though <f late days they are 
quite of a different acceptation. 

Having thus far, most venerable sage, trespassed 
upon your patience, and given you succinctly such 
items as were absolutely necessary, 1 think myself 
obliged to acquaint you what opinion some persons 
have conceived of you and of your late behaviour and 
correspondence with the inimitable Mr. Isaac Bick 
erstaff. 

There are I can assure you who with confidence 
have reported that your new acquaintance has de- 
bauched your principles, and since his declaring him- 
self of the profession, he has given you some be- 
witching philter, by which he has gained an abso- 
lute ascendant over your will and understanding, 
and instilled such notions into you as are altogether 
heterodox, antimonarchical, and unworthy of your 
character. It has been spread abroad that, like sir 
Sydrophel of old, he has persuaded you tnat the 
clouds were enchanted castles filled with arms, am- 
munition, magic spells, and sorcerers, and that with 
squibs and crackers and stink-pots you haTe at- 
tempted to demolish them. I wish 1 could recount 
all the stories told concerning you ; how many ridi- 
culous pamphlets you have w'ritten, what prauks 
ou have played, what goods you have disposed of, 
ow many 6orts of strong- waters you are used to 
drink in twenty-four hours, and who has been forced 
to pay the reckoning ; what dt liriums you have run 
into ; how you have asserted that every man iu 
England is accountable to you, and as the represent- 
ative of the whole nation have drawn up memorials 
concerning her majesty’s maladministration, and in 
the name of all her subjects demanded justice of her 
against herself. One thing, sir, 1 more particularly 
remember they said of you, and which is scarcely 
possible to be believed, that you attempted to make 
an Englishman of Teague. It is strange, says I to 
some gentlemen who were talking after this manner, 
how* one man may be mistaken in another. I re- 
member this old man ; lie W'&s one of my patients ; 
but little did I think he was such a dangerous per- 
son as you have represented him ; he always ap- 
peared to me a good-natured, sociable, facetious 
gentleman ; and indeed I took him for one of those 
old wits who are naturally very costive, such as I 
have often met with iu the course of my practice ; 
for besides his being subject to a fistula and tlux 
of the hemorrhoids, ihe spinrtcr of the anus was 
broken with the immoderate use of suppositories. 
A humorist he was iudeed, ’tip true, and some- 
what too tenacious of his own opinion, but, setting 
that aside, I don’t know I have met with a man of 
late years whose conversation seemed to be more 
entertaining and inoffensive; especially, says I, in 
the back room at Button’s. 

I told them how you bad seen king Harry, the 
last of that name, in hanging-sleeves ; of your first 
appearance in the commonwealth of learning about 
March last ; and how at these years you had conse- 
crated your studies to the service of the ladies ; in 
short, sir, I concealed nothing that would tend to 
your advantage, or tnkc off the calumnies that I was 
conscious were the inhospitable endeavours of wicked 
men to blacken you ; and 1 now must beg your leave 
to proceed regularly, and to knot the thread of my 
story where 1 broke it off in the beginning. 

44 Mr. Isaac Bickerstaff was scarcely seated when, 
turning himself abruptly to the company. Gentle- 
men, says he, this is a wonderful age we live in, and 
a great many most surprising things sre daily to be 
met with in it, which escape the observation of us 
that are learned, and yet arc taken notice of by the 
illiterate people of low life. Mr. Sly, the attorney. 
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is just armed from London, and has pat me in mind 
of two most remarkable things, which, though 1 have 
rid that way above a dozen times, I never reflected on 
before. The one is that, by exact calculation, he 
has found the road from London to Bath to be every 
whit as long as that from Bath to London. The 
othet that, let the weather be never so uncertain, 
the weathercock for the most part points to that 
corner that the wind blows from. 

“ A third thing he likewise told me, and indeed 
the most material of all, but I made such haste to 
come and acquaint you with it, that I vow and pro- 
fess I have quite forgotten what it was; and yet, if 
my memory does not fail me, it was of the greatest 
consequence to this city of Bath of any perhaps that 
has happened since the Revolution. But, alas ! 
memoria hominit is but a leaky vessel ; and it was 
the saying of a very wise statesman, * that it is but 
bad walking in slippery weather.’ However, it is 
no small comfort to be able to recollect what is not 
possible to be remembered. But it is not given to 
ull folks I find to be as wise as some, for this sub- 
stantial reason, that the longer we live the older we 
grow. In short, gentlemen, quod dixi, dixi ; I told 
you my author, hiact oculit audivi. You may ask 
him ; he is of age aud an attorney, who would no 
more tell an untruth than any one of his profession. 

“ The world, I hope, will allow that I am a learned 
man and a wise man ; and will always I believe lay 
that stress upon my sayiugs as not to put auy other 
body's whatsoever in competition with them, with- 
out the least detriment to characters or professions. 
Besides, data ted non concetto, that I have forgot it, 
the most you cun make on’t is, that such extraordi- 
nary wits as mine arc generally attended with the 
Want of memory ; for which, however, that of solid 
judgment does always make ample atonement.” 

And now perhaps, sir, when this letter comes to 
be printed it may be expected that I should make 
good my promise in the title-page concerning the 
reception of your present, and what answer the com- 
pany returned to this more than common rhetorician. 
Pardon me, O courteous reader, for already detain- 
ing thee so long; it is better for both you and me 
to be at rest, after we have travelled lovingly to- 
gether for so many tedious pages. If I have time 
and opportunity 1 may once more perhaps, to the 
satisfaction of us both, uncase my spectacles to 
peruse the records, which, according to the late 
canto, may afford us 

•' Fit matter for another tong." 

I am not, I am sensible, the first modern who has 
fell short of his title-page ; divers and sundry ex- 
amples have 1 before my eyes of poets, critics, com- 
mentators, philosophers, and politicians, who have 
played the same game in all places and in all ages 
of the world. Several precedents, most learned sage, 
could I deduce out of your own works, and the lucu- 
brations of Mr. Isaac Bickerstaff, of matters begun 
but never ended, done and undone, to the surprise 
of all your readers; of acts of parliament proved 
unalterable by the same power that made them, in 
an advertisement, and dropped because it was high 
treason to assert it, upon the publication of The 
Crisis. 

Thus far, O wise man, with much labour and dili- 
gence have I brought this great work to the wished - 
for conclusion, and by carefully comparing the coffee- 
house oration with the original do find that it is re- 
ligiously exact. Come I therefore to appeal to your 
own learned self, whether the great Bickerstaff was 
not too partial in ascribing such pre-eminence to those 
speculations which he writ, filed, aud polished at his 
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own leisure ; whereas, the time which I employed 
in gathering materials for this valuable performance 
was stolen from the hours of my natural rest ; after 
having, for the good of my country, spent all the live- 
long day, ms the poets express themselves, in tricut , 
et quadric tit , delivering my salutiferous instructions 
to all comers and goers, and exposed to the rigour of 
the seasons under the wide canopy of heaven. But 
as I have this comfort, that I underwent this great 
fatigue purely to rescue the city where I generally 
reside from the imputation of ingratitude, which 
otherwise it might be liable to ; so I may, without 
vanity, say, that 1 have, uno ictu , purchased to my- 
self by it the veneration of the learned world, my 
own private satisfaction, and the thanks of my 
fellow-citizens ; whose hearty acknowledgments 
likewise, as well as ray own, 1 return you, most an- 
cient sage, for your desirable present. And, as I do 
not question but you will, for the public good and 
your owu credit, be at the charges of reprinting this 
authentic monument of your liberality, so I desire 
there may be copies enough to furnish every family 
in England with one. And because other nations 
may also reap the benefit of your labours, I have not 
only prevailed with my learned acquaintance, Mr. 
Griffith Evans ap Rice, professor of the Cambrian 
tongue at Oxford, to translate them into Welsh, but 
have sent also copies of them into Ireland, to the 
renowned antiquary Cormack O’Cuillinane, and to 
old Gillaspick Mackentosh, chief chronographer of 
the Highland clans of Scotland ; from whom I have 
lately received some curious memoirs, with which 
I may perhaps one of these days oblige the common- 
wealth of learning. Aud as I am well satisfied of 
the place which I have gained in your most wise 
esteem by this my vast undertaking, so I beg leave 
to assure you that I shall be ready upon all occasions 
to let the world know of your great merit, and how 
much I am, learned, wise, and venerable sir, your 
most humble and most devoted servant, 

A. TRIPE, M.D. 

Bath, Nov. 16, 1713. 

P.S. — I had no sooner finished my letter, most 
venerable sage, but, rcflectiug on the happiness which 
we that are learned do now enjoy, by living in the 
same age with you, I could not but be pleased to think 
that when posterity shall peruse your learned pro- 
ductions and inquire who were your contemporaries, 
what a handsome mention will be made ox myself, 
upon the account of my correspondence with you. 
This, as it could not but be a most sensible satisfac- 
tion to me, so it naturally led me into the melan- 
choly thought of what an irreparable loss the public 
would sustain by the death of so valuable a person ; 
and remembering that I heard of your being lately 
afflicted with a continual dizziness in your head and 
a sudden dimness in your sight, I immediately writ 
to my two worthy friends, sir William R— d, and 
Cornelius a Tilb-rg, who, as they were formerly the 
ornament of the stage itinerant, so now they are an 
honour to the profession, and begged of them to send 
ine a full account of the causes, nature, rise, and 
progress of your malady. They acquitted them- 
selves herein with a great deal of generosity and 
erudition ; and from their learned observations 1 
immediately comprehended that the chief origin of 
those chronical distempers proceeded from your im- 
moderate feeding upou salads; not only such as were 
picked and prepared by master-cooks, as Sidney and 
Locke, but likewise those that were hastily dished 
up by the unskilful Tutchin and Ridpath, &c., which, 
creating too many crudities in the stomach, do con- 
tinually transmit to the upper region a strange chaos 
of black, heavy, and indigested vapours, that do iio» 
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only overpower the innate imbecility of the brain, 
but also obstruct the passages of the optic nerves, 
from whence those stubborn affections of your head 
and eyes do naturally follow. 

Hereupon I zealously applied myself night and day 
to consult the most valuable nostrums of all our cele- 
brated oracles, and with joy and satisfaction have 
excerpted from them a medicine of the greatest 
virtue, which, in the name of the worshipful Mr. 
Mayor and the rest of his brethren, I have sent you 
by the carrier, in three gallipots, as a grateful return 
for your late present. 

This, by the natural antipathy of the ingredients, 
will work powerfully upon the crudities, correct the 
peccant humours, and you will soon find the power- 
ful effects of it. It is a sudorific, diuretic, carminative, 
and a soporific. It immediately puts all the humours 
in a ferment, separates the good from the bad, attracts 
to itself, by an occult sympathy, all the rebellious 
particles, dissolves them in a trice, and scours all 
before it like a scavenger. Take the quantity of a nut- 
meg, horia mrdteia. 

Outwardly, you must apply to the region of the 
heart a plaster of the rubrum henrici , and wash your 
eyes twice a-day with the ophthalmic water 1 pre- 
scribed to you when at Bath. 

But in case your distemper should prove so obsti- 
nate as not to yield to these most sovereign remedies, 
your last refuge must be a cataplasm of hemp, ap- 
plied cravat- wise to your neck, which, though in its 
operation it be somewhat violent, yet it is an infalli- 
ble one, if rightly used, according to that celebrated 
observation of one of our learned predecessors : 

** This, with a jirk, will do your work, and cure you o’er and o'er l 
Head, judge, and try, and if you die, never believe me more.” 

Let your diet be regular, and drink good wines 
and of the best growth. But by all means you must 
renounce Holland geneva and Brunswick mum ; for 
one corrupts your lungs and the other stupifics your 
intellects. 

If you observe exactly the method of these pre- 
scriptions, as I hope you will, I don’t doubt but 
that in a little time you will be generous enough to 
acknowledge that our present is a match for your 
own ; and that, whatever advantage you may have 
over us in years and learning, you have none in the 
point of Liberality. Yours, 

Ut Supra. 
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CARRYING ON THE WAR. 



Partem tihi Gallia nontri 
Eripuit : Partem duri* Miqiania hell is: 

Pam jacet Hesperia, tutoque exercitu* orbe 
Te vim; ente peril 

Odtmiu acripitrera quia semper vivit in armis 
V ictrix Proviucia plorat. 

*’Thk Conduct «>f the Allies,” " Remarks on the Barrier 
Treaty,” the •• Examiner.” and the ** Public Spirit of the 
Whtft.” all conspire to lay open the secret springs of affairs, 
not only in England, but throughout Europe.— The (list of 
them particularly will lie the basis for all who write the history 
of those time* to build upon; as it drtects the artifices of the 
ministry, which the nation was at that time diverted from 
attending to by a course of victories ; and expose* the baldne.* 
of our general, tliat ought not to be concealed by his laurels. 
The author, being admitted to an intimacy whh the new prime 
minister, received, no doubt, a-swtanee from so able a friend; 
and he tells ns he detained the publication of three several 
editions of this piece, that he might have all the advantage he 
*oull fram his vuemics. This tract (.which was written prepa- 



ratory to the peace which the mini»ten were then concluding! 
and ihe Remarks on the Barrier Treaty contain the principal 
facts which the author of John Bull has thrown into allegory ; 
and greatly illustrate that piece, of whivh indeed it is poaubie 
they were the groundwork. 

’Ihe purpose of this pamphlet was, to persuade the nation 
to a peace ; and never had any writer more tnerw. Tlic 
people, who had been amused with ItuuAres and triumphal 
processions, and looked with idolatry on the general and his 
friend,, wlio, as they thought, had made England the arhitres* 
of nations, were coufnunded la-tween shame and rage when 
they found that " mines hud been cxliMinded, and millions 
destroyed," to secure the Dutch, or aggrandise the emperor, 
without any advantage to ourselves . that wo had Iwru bribing 
our Dt'ighlMJurs to fight their own quarrel ; and that amongst 
our enemies we might tiumlter our allies That is now no 
longer doubted, of which the nntion was ihen first informed, that 
the war was unnecessarily protracted to fill the pocket* ot 
Marlltorough ; aud that it would have been continued without 
end. if he could have continued his annual plunder- But 
Swift, I suppose, did not vet kuow what lie lias since written, 
that a comnmaion was drawn which would have appointed 
him general fur life, had it not become ineffectual by the re- 
solution of lord Cowper, who refused the seal.— Johnson. 

The uncommon pains which were taken by Dr. Swift in 
writing this pamphlet will appear bv an attentive perusal of 
his Journal to Stella, from Oct 30 to Dec. IS inclusive. *7 i \ 



PREFACE. 

I Cannot sufficiently admire the industry of a sort 
of men, wholly out of favour with the prince and 
people, and openly professing a separate interest 
from the bulk of the landed men, who yet are able 
to raise at this juncture so great a clamour against 
a peace, without offering one single reason but what 
we find in their ballads. I lay it down for a maxim 
that no reasonable man, whether Whig or Tory 
(since it is necessary to use those foolish terms), can 
be of opinion for continuing the war upon the foot- 
ing it now is, unless he be a gainer by it, or hopes it 
may occasion some new turn of affairs at home, to 
the advantage of his party ; or, lastly, unless he be 
very ignorant of the kingdom’s condition, and by 
what means we have been reduced to it. Upon the 
two first cases, where interest is concerned, I have 
nothing to say ; but as to the last, I think it highly 
necessary that the public should be freely and 
impartially told what circumstances they are in, after 
what manner they have been treated by those whom 
they trusted so many years with the disposal of their 
blood and treasure, and what the consequences of 
this management are likely to be upon themselves 
and their posterity. 

Those who, cither by writing or discourse, have 
undertaken to defend the proceedings of the late 
ministry in the management of the war, and of 
the treaty at Gertruydenberg, have spent time in 
celebrating the conduct and valour of our leaders and 
their troops, in summing up the victories they have 
gained and the towns they have taken. Then they 
tell us what high articles were insisted on by our 
ministers and those of the confederates, and what 
pains both were at in persuading France to accept 
them. But nothing of this can give the least satis- 
faction to the just complaiutsof the kingdom. As to 
the war, our grievances are, that a greater load has been 
laid on us than was either just or necessary, or than 
wc have been able to bear ; that the grossest imposi- 
tions have been submitted to, for the advancement of 
private wealth and power, or in order to forward the 
more dangerous designs of a faction, to both which 
a peace would have put an end ; and thal the part of 
the war which was chiefiy our province, which would 
have been most beneficial to us and destructive to 
the enemy, was wholly neglected. As to a peace, 
we complain of being deluded by a mock treaty ; in 
which those who negotiated took care to make such 
demands as they knew were impossible to be com- 
plied with, and therefore might securely press every 
article as if they were in earnest. 
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These are some of the points 1 design to treat of j 
in the following discourse ; with several others, I 
which I thought it necessary at this time for the • 
kingdom to be informed of. 1 think 1 am not mis- 
taken in those facts I mention ; at least not in any 
circumstance so material as to weaken the conse- 
quences 1 draw from them. 

After ten years' war with perpetual success, to tell 
us it is yet impossible to have a good peace is very 
surprising, and seems so different from what has ever 
happened in the world before, that a man of any 
party may be allowed suspecting that we have been 
either ill used, or have not made the most of our 
victories, and might therefore desire to know where 
the difficulty lay. Then it is natural to inquire into 
our present condition ; how long we shall be able to 
go on at this rate ; what the consequences may be 
upon the present and future ages ; and whether a 
peace, without that impracticable point which some 
people do so much insist on, be really ruinous in 
itself, or equally so with the continuance of the 
war. 



THE CONDUCT, &c. 

The motives that may engage a wise prince or 
state in a war I take to be one or more of these : 
either to check the overgrown power of some ambi- 
tious neighbour; to recover what has been unjustly 
taken from them ; to revenge some injury they have 
received, which all political casuists allow ; to assist 
some ally in a just quarrel ; or. laatly, to defend 
themselves when they are invaded. In all these 
cases the writers upon politics admit a war to be 
justly undertaken. The last is, what has been 
usually called pro art* et foci*; where no expense 
or endeavour can be too great, because all we have 
is at stake, and consequently our utmost force to be 
exerted ; and the dispute is soon determined, either 
in safety or utter destruction. But in the other 
four 1 believe it will be found that no monarch or 
commonwealth did ever engage beyond a certain de- 
gree : never proceeding so far as to exhaust the 
strength and substance of their country by antici- 
pations and loans, which in a few years must put 
them in a worse condition than any they could rea- 
sonably apprehend from those evils for the prevent- 
ing of which they first entered into the war; because 
this would be to run into real infallible ruin, only in 
hopes to remove what might perhaps but appear so 
by a probable speculation. 

And as a war should be undertaken upon a just 
and prudent motive, so it is still more obvious that 
a prince ought naturally to consider the condition 
he is in when he enters on it ; whether his coffers 
be full, his revenues clear of debts, his people nu- 
merous and rich, by a long peace and free trade, not 
overpressed with many burdensome taxes ; no vio- 
lent faction ready to dispute his just prerogative, and 
thereby weaken his authority at home and lessen 
hia reputation abroad. For if the contrary of all 
this happen to be bis case he will hardly be persuaded 
to disturb the world’s quiet and his own, while there 
is any other way left of preserving the latter with 
honour and safety. 

Supposing the war to have commenced upon a 
just motive, the next thing to be considered is, 
when a prince ought in prudence to receive the over- 
tures of a peace ; which I take to be. either when 
the enemy is ready to yield the point originally con- 
tended for, or when that point is found impossible 
to be ever obtained ; or when contending any 
longer, although with probability of gaining that 
point at last, would put such a prince aud his people 



in a worse condition than .he present loss uf it. All 
which considerations are of much greater force 
where a war is managed by an alliance of many con- 
federates, which, in a variety of interests among the 
several parties, is liable to so many unforeseen acci- 
dents. 

In a confederate war it ought to be considered 
which party has the deepest share in the quarrel ; 
for, although each may hove their particular reasons, 
yet one or two among them will probably be more 
concerned than the rest, and therefore ought to bear 
the greatest part of the burden, in proportion to 
their strength. For example: two princes may be 
competitors for a kingdom ; and it will be your in- 
terest to take the part of him who will probably 
allow you good conditions of trade, rather than of 
the other who may possibly not. However, that 
prince whose cause you espouse, although never so 
vigorously, is the principal in that war, and you, 
properly apeaking, are but a second. Or a common- 
wealth may lie in danger to be overrun by a power- 
ful neighbour, which in time may produce very bad 
consequence* upon your trade and liberty : it is 
therefore necessary, ns well as prudent, to lend them 
assistances, and help them to win a strong secure 
frontier ; but, as they must, in course, be the first 
and greatest sufferers, so, in justice, they ought to 
bear the greatest weight. If a house be on tire, it 
behoves all in the neighbourhood to run with 
buckets to quench it, but the owner is sure to be 
undone first ; and it is not impossible that those at 
next door may escape by a shower from Heaven, or 
the stillness of the weather, or some other favourable 
accident. 

But if any ally, who is not »o immediately con- 
cerned in the good or ill fortune of the war, be so 
generous as to contribute more than the principal 
party, and even more in proportion to his abilities, 
he ought at least to have hia share in what is con- 
quered from the enemy ; or, if his romantic dispo- 
sition transport him so far as to expect little or no- 
thing from this, he might however hope that the 
principals would make it up in dignity and respect ; 
and he would surely think it monstrous to find them 
intermeddling in hia domestic affairs, prescribing 
what servants he should keep or dismiss, pressing 
him perpetually with the most unreasonable de- 
mands, and at every turn threatening to break the 
alliance if he will not comply. 

From these reflections upon war in general 1 
descend to consider those wars wherein England 
has been engaged since the Conquest. In the civil 
wars of the barons, as well as those between the 
houses of York and Lancaster, great destruction was 
made of the nobility and gentry ; new families 
raised, and old ones extinguished ; but the money 
spent on both sides was employed and circulated at 
home ; no public debts contracted, and a very few 
years of peace quickly set all right again. 

The like may be affirmed even of that unnatural 
rebellion against king Charles I. The usurpers 
maintained great armies in constant pay, had almost 
continual war with Spain or Holland ; but manag- 
ing it by their fleets, they increased very much the 
riches of the kingdom, instead of exhausting them. 

Our foreign wars were generally against Scotland 
or France; the first, being in this island, carried no 
money out of the kingdom, and were seldom of long 
continuance. During our first wars with France 
we possessed great dominions in that country, where 
we preserved seme footing till the reign of queen 
Mary ; and although some of our later princes made 
very chargeable expeditions thither, a subsidy and 
two or three fifteenths cleared all the debt. Be- 
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■ides, our victories were then of some use as well as 
glory ; for we were so prudent as to tight, and so 
happy as to conquer, only for ourselves. 

The Dutch wars in the reign of king Charles II., 
although begun and carried on under a very corrupt 
administration, and much to the dishonour of the 
crown, did indeed keep the king ncetly and poor 
by discontinuing or discontenting his parliament 
w hen he most needed their assistance ; but neither 
left any debt upon the nation, nor carried any money 
out of it. 

At the Revolution a general war broke out in 
Europe, wherein many princes joined in alliance 
against France, to check the ambitious designs of 
that monarch; and here the emperor, the Dutch, 
and England, were principals. About this time the 
custom first began among us of borrowing millions 
iqum funds of interest. It was pretended that the 
w ar could not possibly last above one or two cam* 
paigns; and that the debts contracted might be 
easily paid in a few years by a gentle tax, without 
burdening the subject. Rut the true reason for em- 
bracing this expedient was the security of a new 
prince, not firmly settled on the throne. People 
w ere tempted to lend by great premiums and large 
interest ; and it concerned them nearly to preserve 
that government which they had trusted with their 
money. The person* said to have been author of 
so detestable a project lived to see some of its fatal 
consequences, whereof his grandchildren will not 
•tee an end. And this pernicious counsel closed 
very well with the posture of affairs at that time: 
for a set of upstarts, who had little or no part in the 
Revolution, but valued themselves upon their noise 
and pretended seal when the work was over, were 
got into credit nt court, by the merit of becoming 
undertakers and projectors of loans and funds; these, 
finding that the gentlemen of estates were not willing 
to come into their measures, fell upon those new 
schemes of raising money, in order to create a mo- 
neyed interest, that might in time vie with the landed, 
and of which they hoped to be at the head. 

The ground of the first war for ten years after the 
Revolution, as to the part we had in it, was to make 
France acknowledge the late king, and to recover 
Hudson’s Ray. Rut during that whole war the sea 
w as almost entirely neglected, and the greatest part 
of six millions annually employed to enlarge the 
frontier of the Dutch ; for the king was a general, 
but not an admiral, and, although king of England, 
was a native of Holland. 

After ten years* fighting to little purpose, after 
the loss of above a hundred thousand men, and a 
debt remaining of twenty millions, we at length 
hearkened to the terms of peace, which w'as con- 
cluded with great advantages to the empire and 
Holland, but none at all to us, aud clogged soon 
after with the famous treaty of partition, by which 
Naples, Sicily, and Lorrain were to be added to 
the French dominions ; or, if that crown should 
think tit to set aside the treaty, upon the Spaniards 
refusing to accept it, as they declared they would to 
the several parties at the very time of the transact- 
ing it, then the French would have pretensions to 
the whole monarchy. And so it proved iu the event ; 
for the fate king of Spain, reckoning it an indignity 
to have his territories cantoned out into parcels by 
other princes during his own life, and without his 
consent, rather chose to bequeath the monarchy en- 
tire to a younger son of France ; ami this prince was 
acknow ledged for king of Spain both by us and Hol- 
land. 

It must l>e granted that the counsels of enter* 
* Or. Gilbert ISutuct. buhop of Siium. 



ing into this war were violently opposed by the 
church party, who fiist advised the late king to ac- 
knowledge the duke of Anjou; and particularly it is 
afiirmed that a certain great person [earl of Godol- 
phin], who was then in the church interest, told 
the king, iu November, 1701, that since his majesty 
was determined to engage iu a war so contrary to 
his private opinion, he could serve him no longer, 
and accordingly gave up his employment ; although 
he happened afterwards to change his mind when he 
was to be at the head of the treasury und have the 
sole management of affairs at home, while those 
abroad were to be iu the hauds of one [duke of 
Marlborough] whose advantage, by all sorts of ties, 
he was engaged to promote. 

The declarations of war against France and Spain, 
made by us aud Holland, are dated W’ithin a few 
da) 8 of each other. In that published by the States 
they say, very truly, that they are nearest and most 
exposed to the tire ; that they are blocked up on all 
sides, and actually attacked by the kings of France 
and Spain ; that their declaration is the effect of au 
urging and pressing necessity ; with other expres- 
sions to the same purpose. They desire the assist- 
ance of all kings aud princes, &c. The grounds of 
their quarrel with France are such as only affect thetn- 
•elves, or at least more immediately than any other 
prince or state ; such os the French refusing to 
grant the tariff promised by the treaty of R)g- 
wick; the loading of the Dutch inhabitants settled 
in France with excessive duties, contrary to the 
said treaty ; the violation of the partition treaty by 
the French accepting the king of Spain’s will, anil 
threatening the States if they would not comply ; 
the seizing of the Spanish Netherlands by the 
French troops, and turning out the Dutch, who, by 
permission of the late king of Spain, w’ere in gnrri*- 
son there ; by which means that republic was de- 
prived of her barrier, contrary to the treaty of parti- 
tion, where it was particularly stipulated that the 
Spanish Netherlands should be left to the archduke. 
They alleged that the Frcuch king governed 
Flanders as his own, although under the name of 
his grandson, and seut great uumbers of troop* 
thither to fright them ; that he had seized the city 
and citadel of Liege ; had possessed himself of seve- 
ral places in the archbishopric of Cologne, and main- 
tained troops in the country of Wolfenbuttle, in 
order to block up the Dutch on all sides ; aud 
caused his resident to give in a memorial, wherein 
he threatened the States to act against them if they 
refused compl)ing with lire contents of that me- 
morial. 

The queen’s declaration of war is grounded upon 
the grand alliance, as this was upon the unjust 
usurpations aud encroachments of the French king ; 

I whereof the instances produced are, his keeping in 
possession a great part of the Spanish dominions, 
seizing Milan and the Spanish Low Countries, mak- 
ing himself master of Cudiz, &c . ; and iiulcad of 
giving satisfaction in these points, his putting an in- 
dignity and affront on her majesty and kingdoms, by 
declaring the pretended prince of Wales king of 
England, &c. Which last was the only personal 
quarrel wc had in the war ; and even this was posi- 
tively denied by France, that king being willing to 
acknowledge her majesty. 

I think it plainly appears by both declarations 
that England ought no more to have been a princi- 
pal in this war than Prussia or any other power who 
came afterward into that alliance. Holland was 
first in danger, the French troops being at that time 
just at the gates of Nimeguen. But the complaints 
made iu our declaration do all, except the last, a* 
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much, or more, concern almost every prince in Eu- 
rope. 

For among the several parties who came first or 
last into this confederacy there were few but who, 
in proportion, had more to get or to lose, to hope or 
to fear, from the good or ill success of this war, than 
we. The Dutch took up arms to defend themselves 
from immediate ruin ; and by a successful war they 
proposed to have a large extent of country and a 
better frontier against France. The emperor hoped 
to recover the monarchy of Spain, or some part of 
it, for his younger son, chiefly at the expense of us 
aud Holland. The king of Portugal had received 
intelligence that Philip designed to renew the old 
pretensions of Spain upon that kingdom, which is 
surrounded by the other on all sides, except toward 
the sea, and could therefore only be defended by 
maritime powers. This, with the advantageous 
terms offered by king Charles, as well as by us, pre- 
vailed with that prince to enter into the alliance. 
The duke of Savor's temptations and fears were yet 
greater: the main charge of the war on that side 
was to be supplied by England, and the profit to re- 
dound to him. In case Milan should be conquered, 
it was stipulated that his highness should have the 
duchy of Montserrat, belonging to the duke of 
Mantua, the provinces of Alexandria and Valencia, 
and Lomellino, with other lands between thcFo and 
the Tanaro, together with the Vigcvenasco, or in lieu 
of it an equivalent out of the province of Novara, 
adjoining to his own state ; beside whatever else 
could be taken from France on that side by the con- 
federate forces. Then he was in terrible apprehen- 
sion of being surrounded by France, who had so 
many troops in the Milanese, and might have easily 
swallowed up his whole duchy. 

The rest of the allies came in purely for subsidies, 
whereof they sunk considerable sums into their own 
coffers, aud refused to send their contingent to the 
emperor, alleging their troops were already hired by 
England and Holland. 

Some time after, the duke of Anjou succeeding to 
the monarchy of Spain in breach of the partition 
treaty, the question here in England was, whether 
the peace should be continued, or a new war begun 1 
Those who were for the former alleged the debts 
and difficulties we laboured under ; that both we 
and the Dutch had already acknowledged Philip for 
king of Spain ; that the inclinations of the Spaniards 
to the house of Austria, and their aversion for that 
of Bourbon, were not so surely to be reckoned upon 
as some would pretend ; that we thought it a piece of 
insolence as well os injustice ill the French to offer 
puffing a king upon us, and the Spaniards would 
conceive we had as little reason to force one upon 
them ; that it was true, the nature and genius of 
those two people differed very much, and so would 
probably continue to do, as well under a king of 
French blood as one of Austrian; but that if we 
would engage in a wo* for dethroning the duke of 
Anjou we should certainly effect what, by the pro- 
gress and operations of it, we endeavoured to pre- 
vent, I mean a union of interest and affections be- 
tween the two nations ; for the Spaniards must, of 
necessity, call in French troops to their assistance ; 
this would introduce French counsellors into king 
Philip's court, and this by degrees would habituate 
and reconcile the two nations; that to assist king 
Charles by English and Dutch forces would render 
him odious to his new subjects, who have nothing 
in so great abomination as those whom they hold 
for heretics; that the French would by this means 
become master* of the treasures in the Spanish West 
Indies ; that in the last war, when Spain, Cologne, 



and Bavaria were in our alliance, and by a modest 
computation brought sixty thousand men into the 
field against the common enemy ; when Flanders, 
the scat of war, was on our side, and his majesty, a 
prince of great valour and conduct, at the head of 
the whole confederate army ; yet we had no reason 
to boast of our success : how then should we be able 
to oppose France with those powers against us, 
which would carry sixty thousand men from us to 
the enemy, and so make us upon the balance weaker 
by one hundred and twenty thousand men, at the 
beginning of this war, than of that in 1088 1 

On the other side, those whose opinion, or some 
private motives, inclined them to give their advice 
for entering into a new war, alleged how dangerous 
it would be for England that Philip should be king 
of Spain ; that we could have no security for our 
trade while that kingdom was subject to a prince of 
the Bourbon family, nor any hopes of preserving the 
balance of Europe, because the grandfather would in 
effect be king, while his grandson had but the title, 
and thereby have a better opportunity than ever of 
pursuing his design for universal monarchy. These 
and the like arguments prevailed ; and so, without 
taking time to consider the consequences, or to re- 
flect on our own condition, we hastily engaged in a 
war, which has cost us sixty millions ; and after re- 
peated as well as unexpected success in arms, has 
put us and our posterity in a worse condition, not 
only than any of our allies, but even our conquered 
enemies themselves. 

The part we have acted in the conduct of this 
whole war, with reference to our allies abroad and 
to a prevailing faction at home, is what 1 shall now 
particularly examine ; where, I presume, it will ap- 
pear by plain matters of fact, that no nation was 
ever to long or so scandalously abused, by the folly, 
the temerity, the corruption, and the ambition of its 
domestic enemies ; or treated with so mueh in- 
solence, injustice, and ingratitude, by its foreign 
friends. 

This will be manifest by proving the three follow- 
ing points : — 

First, That, against all manner of prudence or 
common reason, we engaged in this war as princi- 
pals, when we ought to have acted only as auxi- 
liaries. 

Secondly, That we spent all our vigour in pur- 
suing that part of the w r ar which could least answer 
the end we proposed by beginning it ; and made no 
efforts at all where we could have most weakened 
the common enemy, and at the same time enriched 
ourselves. 

Lastly, That we suffered each of our allies to 
break every article in those treaties and agreements 
by which they were bound, and to lay the burden 
upon us. 

Upon the first of these points, that wc ought to 
have entered into this war only as auxiliaries, let 
any man relied upon our condition at that time : 
just come out of the most tedious, expensive, and 
unsuccessful war that ever England had been engaged 
in ; sinking under heavy debts of a nature and de- 
gree never heard of by us or our ancestois; the bulk 
of the gentry and people heartily tired of the war, 
and glad of a j>ence, although it brought no other 
advantage but itself ; no sudden prospect of lessen- 
ing our taxes, which were grown as necessary to pay 
our debts ns to raise armies; a sort of artificial 
wealth of funds and stocks in the hands of those 
who for ten years before had been plundering the 
public ; many corruptions in every branch of our 
government that needed reformation. Under these 
difficulties, from which twenty years' peace and the 
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wisest management could hardly recover us, we de- 
clare war against France, fortified by the accession 
and alliance of those powers I mentioned before, 
and which, in the former war, had been parties in 
our confederacy. It is very obvious what a change 
must be made in the balance by such weights taken 
out of our scale and put into theirs ; since it was 
manifest, by ten years’ experience, that France, with- 
out those additions of strength, was able to maintain 
itself against us. So that human probability ran 
with mighty odds on the other side ; and in this case 
nothing under the most extreme necessity should 
force any state to engage in a war. We had already 
acknowledged Philip for king of Spain ; neither 
does the queen’s declaration of war take notice of 
the duke of Anjou’s succession to that monarchy as 
a subject of quarrel, but the French king’s govern- 
ing it as if it were his own ; his seizing Cadiz. Milan, 
and the Spanish Low Countries, with the indignity 
of proclaiming the pretender. In all which we 
charge that prince with nothing directly relating to 
us excepting the last ; and this, although indeed a 
great affront, might easily have been redressed with- 
out a war; for the French court declared they did 
not acknowledge the pretender, but only gave him 
the title of king, which was allowed to Augustus by 
his enemy of Sweden, who had driven him out of 
Poland and forced him to acknowledge Stanislaus. 

It is true, indeed, the danger of the Dutch by so 
ill a neighbourhood in Flanders might affect us 
very much in the consequences of it ; and the loss of 
Spain to the house of Austria, if it should be go- 
verned by French influence and French politics, 
might in time be very pernicious to our trade. It 
would therefore have been prudent, as well as gene- 
rous and charitable, to help our neighbour ; and so 
we might have done without injuring ourselves; for 
by an old treaty with Holland we were bound to 
assist that republic with ten thousand men when- 
ever they were attacked by the French, whose troops, 
upon the king of Spain’s death, taking possession of 
Flanders in right of Philip, and securing the Dutch 
garrisons till they would acknowledge him, the 
states-gencral, by memorials from their envoy here, 
demanded only the ten thousand men we were 
obliged to give them by virtue of that treaty. And 
I moke no doubt but the Dutch would have exerted 
themselves so vigorously as to be able with that as- 
signee alone to defend their frontiers ; or if they 
had been forced to a peace, the Spaniards, who abhor 
dismembering their monarchy, would never have 
suffered the French to possess themselves of Flanders. 
At that time they had none of those eudeaiments to 
each other which this war has created : and what- 
ever hatred and jealousy were natural between the 
two nations would then have appeared. So that 
there was no sort of necessity for us to proceed fur- 
ther, although we had been in a better condition. 
But our politicians at that time had other views ; 
and a new war must be undertaken upon the advice 
of those who, with their partisans and adherents, 
were to be sole gainers by it. A grand alliance was 
therefore made between the emperor, England, and 
the states-general ; by which, if the injuries com- 
plained of from France were not remedied in two 
months, the parties concerned were obliged mutually 
to assist each other with their whole strength. 

Thus we became principal in a war in conjunction 
with two allies, whose share in the quarrel was be- 
yond all proportion greater than ours. However, I 
can see no reason, from the words of the grand alli- 
ance, by which we w'ere obliged to make those pro- 
digious expenses we have since been at. By what 
1 have always heard and read, I take the whole 



strength of the nation, as understood in that treaty, 
to be the utmost that a prince can raise annually 
from his subjects. If he be forced to mortgage and 
borrow, whether at home or abroad, it is not pro- 
perly speaking his own strength, or that of the 
nation, but the entire substance of particular per- 
sons, which, not being able to raise out of the an- 
nual income of his kingdom, he takes upon security t 
and can only pay the interest. And by this method 
one part of the nation is pawned to the other, with 
hardly a possibility left of being ever redeemed. 

Surely it would have been enough for us to have 
suspeuded the payment of our debts contracted in 
the former war, and to have continued our land and 
malt tax, with those others which have since been 
mortgaged : these, with some additions, would have 
made up such a sum as, with prudent management, 
might, I suppose, have maintained a hundred thou- 
sand men by sea and land ; a reasonable quota, in 
all conscience, for that ally who apprehended least 
danger and expected least advantage. Nor can we 
imagine that either of the confederates, when the 
war began, would have been so unreasonable as to 
refuse joining with us upon such a foot, and expect 
that we should every year go between three and four 
millions in debt (which hath been our case), because 
the French could hardly have contrived any ofTere 
of a peace so ruinous to us as such a war. Posterity- 
will be at a loss to conceive what kind of spirit could 
possess their ancestors, who, after ten years' suffering 
by the unexampled politics of a nation maintaining 
a war by annually pawning itself, and during a short 
peace, while they were looking back with horror on the 
heavy load of debts they had contracted, universally 
condemning those pernicious counsels which had 
occasioned them, racking their invention for some 
remedies or expedients to mend their shattered con- 
dition ; I say that these very people, without giving 
themselves time to breathe, should again enter into 
a more dangerous, chargeable, and extensive war, 
for the same or perhaps & greater period of time, 
and without any apparent necessity. It is obvious, 
in a private fortune, that whoever annually runs out, 
and continues the same expeuses, must every year 
mortgage a greater quantity of land than he did be- 
fore ; and as the debt doubles and trebles upon him, 
so does his inability- to pay it. By the same pro- 
portion we have suffered twice as much by this last 
ten years’ war as we did by the former ; and if it 
were possible to continue it five years longer at the 
same rate, it would be as great a burden as the 
whole twenty. This computation being sc easy and 
trivial as it is almost a shame to mention it, posterity 
will think that those who first advised the war wanted 
either the sense or the honesty to consider it. 

As we have wasted our strength and vital sub- 
stance in this profuse manner, so we have shame- 
fully misapplied it to ends at least very different 
from those for which we undertook the war, aud 
often to effect others, which after a peace we may 
severely repent. This is the second article I pro- 
posed to examine. 

We have now for ten years together turned the 
whole force and expense of the war where the ene- 
my was best able to hold us at a bay ; where we 
could propose no manner of advantage to ourselves ; 
where it was highly impolitic to enlarge our con- 
quests ; utterly neglecting that part which would 
have saved and gained us many millions ; which the 
perpetual maxims of our government teach us to 
pursue ; which would have soonest weakened the 
enemy, and must either have promoted a speedy 
peace, or enabled us to continue the war. 

Those w ho arc fond of continuing the war cry up 
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our constant success at a most prodigious rate, and 
reckon it infinitely greater than in all human pro- 
bability we had reason to hope. Ten glorious cam- 
paigns are passed ; and now at last, like the sick 
man, we are just expiring with all sorts of good 
symptoms. Did the advisers of this war suppose it 
would continue ten years, without expecting the 
successes we have had ; and yet at the same time de- 
termine that France must be reduced, and Spain 
subdued, by employing our whole strength upon 
Flanders ? Did they believe the last war left us in 
a condition to furnish such vast supplies for so long 
a period, without involving us and our posterity in 
inextricable debts 1 If after such miraculous do- 
ings we are not yet in a condition of bringing 
France to our terms, nor can tell when we shall be 
so, although we should proceed without any reverse 
of fortune; what could wc look for in the ordinary 
course of things, but a Flanders war of at least 
twenty years longer t Do they indeed think a town 
taken for the Dutch is a sufficient recompense to us 
for six millions of money ; which is of so little con- 
sequence to determine the war, that the French may 
yet hold out a dosen years more, and afford a town 
every campaign at the 6ame price 1 

I say not this by any means to detract from the 
army or its leaders. Getting Into the enemy's lines, 
passing rivers, and taking towns, may be actions 
attended with many glorious circumstances ; but 
when all this brings no real solid advantage to us, 
when it has no other end than to enlarge the terri- 
tories of the Dutch, and to increase the fame and 
wealth 6f our general ; I conclude, however it comes 
about, that things are not as they should be ; and 
that surely our forces and money might be better 
employed, both toward reducing our enemy, and 
working out some benefit to ourselves. But the 
case is still much harder ; we are destroying many 
thousand lives, exhausting our substance, not for 
our own interest, which would be but common pru- 
dence ; not for a thing indifferent, which would be 
sufficient folly ; but perhaps to our own destruction, 
which is perfect madness. We may live to feel the 
effects of our own valour more sensibly than all the 
consequences we imagine from the dominions of 
Spain in the duke of Anjou. We have conquered 
a noble territory for the States, that will maintain 
sufficient troops to defend itself, and feed many 
hundred thousand inhabitants ; where all encou- 
ragement will be given to introduce and improve 
manufactures, which was the only advantage they 
wanted ; and which, added to their skill, industry, 
and parsimony, will enable them to undersell us in 
every market of the world. 

Our supply of forty thousand men, according to 
the first stipulation, added to the quotas of the em- 
peror and Holland, which they were obliged to fur- 
nish, would have made an army of near two hundred 
thousand, exclusive of garrisons : enough to with- 
stand all the power that France could bring against it ; 
and we might have employed the rest much better, 
both for the common cause and our own advantage. 

The war in Spain must be imputed to the credu- 
lity of our ministers, who suffered themselves to be 
persuaded by the imperial court that the Spaniards 
were so violently affect ed to the house of Austria, 
os upon the first appearance there with a few troops 
under the archduke, the whole kingdom would im- 
mediately revolt. This we tried ; and found the 
emperor to have deceived either us or himself. Yet 
there we drove on the war at a prodigious disadvan- 
tage, with great expense ; and by a most corrupt 
management, the only general (earl of Peterborough] 
who, by a course of conduct and fortune almost mi- 



1 raculous, had nearly put us into possession of tho 
kingdom, was left wholly unsupported, exposed to 
j the envy of his rivals, disappointed by the caprices 
| of a young unexperienced prince, uuder the guid- 
ance of a rapacious German ministry, and at last 
called home in discontent. By which our armies, 
both in Spain and Portugal, were made a sacrifice 
to avarice, ill conduct, or treachery. 

In common prudence we should either have 
pushed that war with the utmost vigour in so fortu- 
nate a juncture, especially since the gaining of that 
kingdom was the great point for which we pretended 
to continue the war ; or at least, when we had 
found, or made that design impracticable, we should 
not have gone on in to expensive a management of 
it, but have kept our troops ou the defensive in 
Catalonia, and pursued some other way more 
effectual for distressing the common enemy and ad- 
vantaging ourselves. 

And what a noble field of honour and profit had 
we before us wherein to employ the best of our 
strength, which, against the maxims of British policy, 
we suffered to lie wholly neglected ! I have some- 
times wondered how it came to pass that the style 
of maritime powers, by which our allies in a sort of 
contemptuous manner usually couple us with the 
Dutch, did never put us in mind of the sea ; and 
while some politicians were showing us the way to 
Spain by Flanders, others to Savoy or Naples, that 
the West Indies should never come into their heads. 
With half the charge we have been at wc might 
have maintained our original quota of forty thousand 
men in Flanders, and at the same time by our fleets 
and naval forces hare so distressed the Spaniards in 
the north and south seas of America as to prevent 
any returns of money from thence except in our own 
bottoms. This is what best became us to do as a mari- 
time power ; this with any common degree of suc- 
cess would soon have compelled France to the 
necessities of a peace, and 8pain to acknowledge 
the archduke. But while we for ten years bare been 
squandering away onr money upon the continent, 
France has been wisely engrossing all the trade of 
Peru, going directly with their ships to Lima and 
other ports, and there receiving ingots of gold and 
silver for French goods of little value ; which, be- 
side the mighty advantage to their nation at present, 
may divert the channel of that trade for the future, so 
beneficial to us, who used to receive annually riicIi vast 
sums at Cadix for our goods sent thence to the Span- 
ish West Indies. All this we tamely saw and suf- 
fered without the least attempt to hinder it, except 
what was performed by some private men at Bristol, 
who, inflamed by a true spirit of courage and indus- 
try, did about three years ago, with a few vessels 
fitted out at their own charge, make a most successful 
voyage into those parts ; took one of the Acapulco 
ships, very narrowly missed of the other, and are 
lately returned laden with unenvied wealth, to show 
us what might have been done with the like ma- 
nagement by a public undertaking. At least we 
might easily have prevented those great returns of 
money to France and Spain, although wc could not 
have taken it ourselves. And if it be true, as the 
advocates for war would have it, that the French 
are now so impoverished, in what condition must 
' they have been if that issue of wealth had been 
stopped 1 

But great events often turn upon very small cir- 
cumstances. It was the kingdom’s misfortune that 
the sea was not the duke of Marlborough’s element ; 
otherwise the whole force of the war would infallibly 
have been bestowed there, infinitely to the advan- 
tage of his eountry, which would then have gone 
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Band in band with hi* own. Rut it is very truly 
objected, that if we alone had made such au attempt 
as this, Holland would have been jealous ; or if we 
had done it in conjunction with Holland, the house 
of Austria would have been discontented. This has 
been the style of late years; which, whoever intro- 
duced among us, they have taught our allies to speak 
after them. Otherwise it could hardly enter into 
any imagination, that while we are confederates in a 
war with those who are to have the whole profit, 
and who leave a double share of the burden upon 
us, we dare not thiuk of any design (although 
against the common enemy) where there is the least 
prospect of doing good to our own country, for fear 
of giving umbrage and offence to our allies, while 
we are ruiuing ourselves to conquer provinces and 
kingdoms for them. I therefore confess with shame 
that this objection is true : for it is very well known 
that, while the design of Mr. Hill's expedition* re- 
mained a secret, it was suspected in Holland and 
Germany to be intended against Peru ; whereupon 
the Dutch made everywhere their public complaints ; 
and the ministers at Vienna talked of it as an inso- 
lence in the queen to attempt such an undertaking ; 
the failure of which (partly by the accidents of a 
storm, and partly by the stubbornness or treachery 
of some in that colony for whose relief and at whose 
entreaty it was in some measure designed) is no 
objection at all to an enterprise so well concerted 
ami with such fair probability of success. 

It was something singular that the States should 
express their uneasiness when they thought we in- 
tended to make some attempt in the Spanish West 
Indies ; because it is agreed between us, whatever is 
conquered there by us or them shall belong to the 
conqueror ; which is the only article that I can call 
to mind in all our treaties or stipulations with any 
view of interest to this kingdom ; and for that very 
reason I suppose among others has been altogether 
neglected. Let those who think this a severe reflec- 
tion examine the whole management of the present 
war by sea and land, with all our alliances, treaties, 
stipulations, and conventions, and consider whether 
the whole does not look as if some particular care 
and industry had been used to prevenj any benefit 
or advantage that might possibly accrue to Britain 1 i 

This kind of treatment from our principal allies j 
has taught the same dialect to all the rest; so that ! 
there is hardly a petty prince whom we half main- , 
tain by subsidies and pensions, who is not ready ' 
upon every occasion to threaten us that he will re- 
cal his troops (although they must rob or starve at 
home) if we refuse to comply with hirn in any de- 
maud however unreasonable. 

Upon the third head 1 shall produce some in- 
stances to show how tamely we have suffered each 
of our allies to infringe every article in those treaties 
and stipulations by which they were bound, and to 
lay the load U|>on us. 

But before I enter upon this, which is a large sub- 
ject, I shall take leave to offer a few remarks on 
certain articles in three of our treaties, which may let 
us perceive how much those ministers valued or un- 
derstood the true interest, safety, or honour of their 
country. 

We have made two alliances with Portugal, nn ' 
offensive and a defensive : the first is to remain in 
force only during the present war; the second to be 
perpetual. In the offensive alliance the emperor, 
England, and Holland are parties with Portugal ; 
in the defensive only \^e and the States. 

* Thi< expedition was ilrsi^ucrt for the reduction of India 
*uti Can.* Is, snd regaining tV Newfoundland IMicry, which 
the Kreii.-h Imd Liken from uh; but was nnsurcessfti). 



Upon the flrst article of the offensive alliance it 
is to be observed, that although the grand alliance, 
as I have already said, allows England and Holland 
to possess for their own whatever each of them shah 
conquer in the Spanish West Indies, yet there we are 
quite cut out by consenting that the archduke sha.l 
possess the dominions of Spain in as full a mannei 
us their late king Charles. And what is more re- 
markable, we broke this very article in favour of 
Portugal by subsequent stipulations, where wc agree 
that king Charles shall deliver up Estreinadura, Vigo, 
and some other places to the Portuguese as soon 
as we can conquer them from the enemy. They who 
are guilty of so much folly and contradiction know 
best whether it proceeded from corruption or stupidity- 

By two other articles (besides the honour of being 
convoys and guards in ordinary to the Portuguese 
ships and coasts) we are to guess the enemy's 
thoughts, and to take the king of Portugal's word, 
whenever he has a fancy that he shall be invaded. 
We are also to furnish him with a strength superior 
to what the enemy intends to invade any of his 
dominions with, let that be what it will. And until 
we know what the enemy's forces are his Portu- 
guese majesty is sole judge what strength is superior, 
and what will be able to prevent an invasion, and 
inay send our fleets whenever he pleases upon his 
errands to some of the farthest parts of the world, or 
keep them attending upon his own coasts till he 
thinks fit to dismiss them. These fleets must like- 
wise be subject in all things, not only to the king, 
but to his viceroys, admirals, and governors, in any 
of his foreign dominions, when he iB in a humour to 
apprehend an invasion, which I believe is an in- 
dignity that was never offered before, except to a 
conquered nation. 

In the defensi\c alliance with that crown, which 
is to remain perpetual, and where only England 
and Holland are parties with them, the same care, 
in almost the same words, is taken for our fleet to 
attend their coasts and foreign dominions, and to be 
under the same obedience. We and the States are 
likewise to furnish them with twelve thousand men 
at our own charge, which wc are constantly to re- 
cruit, and these are to be subject to the Portuguese 
generals. 

In the offensive alliance, wc took no care of having 
the assistance of Portugal whenever we should be 
invaded ; but in this it seems we are wiser, for that 
king is obliged to make war on France or Spain 
whenever we or Holland are invaded by cither ; 
but before this, we arc to supply them with the same 
forces, both by sea and land, as if he were invaded 
himself. And this must needs be a very prudent 
and safe course for a maritime power to take upon a 
sudden invasion, by which, instead of making use 
of our fleets aud armies for our own defence, wo 
must send them abroad for the defence of Portugal. 

By the thirteenth article we are told what this 
assistance is which the Portuguese are to give uh, 
and upon what conditions. They arc to furnish ten 
men-of-war; and when England and Holland shall 
be invaded by France and Spain together, or by 
Spain alone, in either of these cases, those ten Por- 
tuguese mcn-of-war are to serve only upon their own 
coasts, where, no doubt, they will be of mighty use 
to their allies, and terror to the enemy. 

How the Dutch were drawn to have a part in 
either of these two alliances is not very material to in- 
quire, since they have been so wise as never to observe 
them, nor I suppose ever intended it, but resolved, as 
they have since done, to shift the load upon us. 

Let any man rend these two treaties from the 
beginning to the end, he will imagine that the king 
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of Portugal and bis ministers sat down and made 
them by themselves, and then sent them to their 
ail.es to sign ; the whole spirit and tenor of them 
quite through running only upon this single point, 
what wc and Holland are to do for Portugal, without 
any mention of an equivalent, except those ten ships 
which, at the time when we have greatest need of their 
assistance, are obliged to attend upon their own coasts. 

The barrier treaty between Great Britain and 
Holland was concluded at the Hague on the 29th 
of October, in the year 1709. In this treaty neither 
her majesty nor her kingdoms have any interest or 
concern further than what is mentioned in the 
second and the twentieth articles ; by the former, the 
States are to assist the queen in defending the act 
of succession ; and by the other, not to treat of a 
peace till France has acknowledged the queen, and 
the succession of Hanover, and promised to remove 
the pretender out of that king's dominions. 

As to the first of these, it is certainly for the safety 
and interest of the States-Gcneral that the protestant 
succession should be preserved in England, because 
such a popish prince as we apprehend would infal- 
libly join with France in the ruin of that republic. 
And the Dutch are as much bound to support our 
succession as they are tied to any part of a treaty, 
or league offensive and defensive against a common 
enemy, without any separate benefit upon that con- 
sideration. Her majesty is in the full peaceable 
possession of her kingdoms, and of the hearts of her 
people, among whom hardly one in five thousand 
is in the pretender’s interest. And whether the as- 
sistance of the Dutch, to preserve a right so well 
established, be an equivalent to those many unrea- 
sonable exorbitant articles in the rest of the treaty, 
let the world judge. What an impression of our 
settlement must it give abroad to sec our ministers 
offering such conditions to the Dutch, to prevail on 
them to be guarantees of our acts of parliament ! 
Neither perhaps is it right, in point of policy or good 
sense, that a foreign power should be called in to 
confirm our succession by way of guarantee, but only 
to acknowledge it, otherwise we put it out of the 
power of our own legislature to change our succes- 
sion without the consent of that priuce or state who 
is guarantee,* however our posterity may hereafter, 
by the tyranny and oppression of any rucceeding 
princes, be reduced to the fatal necessity of break- 
ing in upon the excellent happy settlement now in 
force. 

As to the other articles, it is a natural consequence 
that must attend any treaty of peace wc can make 
with France, being only the acknowledgment of her 
majesty as queen of her own dominions, and the 
right of succession by our own laws, which no foreign 
power has any pretence to dispute. 

However, in order to deserve these mighty ad- 
vantages from the States, the rest of the treaty is 
wholly taken up in directing what we are to do for 
them. 

By the grand alliance, which was the foundation 
of the present war, the Spanish Low Countries were 
to be recovered and delivered to the king of Spain ; 
but by this treaty that prince is to possess nothing 
in Flanders during the war ; and after a peace the 
States are to have the military command of about 
twenty towns, with their dependencies, and four 
hundred thousand crowns a-year from the king of 
Spain, to maintain their garrisons. By which means 
they will have the command of all Flanders from 
Ncwport-on-thc-Seato Nainur-on-the-Maese, and be 

• In the first wlilion the •entente finished thus — Aoir mmrti so> 
rrrr the necesultct of the kiagdrtm may require it . — See the post- 
script. 
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entirely masters of the Pais de Wnas, the richest 
part of those provinces. Further, they have liberty 
to garrison any place they shall think fit in the 
Spanish Low Countries whenever there is an ap- 
pearance of war, and consequently to put garrisons 
into Ostcnd, or where else they please, upon a rup- 
ture with England. 

By this treaty likewise, the Dutch will in effect he 
entire roasters of all the Low Countries ; may imjiose 
duties, restrictions in commerce, aud prohibitions 
at their pleasure ; and in that fertile country may set 
up all sorts of manufactures, particularly the woolleu, 
by inviting the disobliged manufacturers in Ireland, 
and the French refugees who are scattered all ovei 
Germany. And as this manufacture increases abroad 
the clothing-people of England will be necessitated, 
for want of employment, to follow, and in few vears, 
by the help of the low interest of money in Holland, 
Flanders may recover that beneficial trade which we 
got from them. The landed men of England will 
then be forced to re-establish the staples of wool 
abroad, and the Dutch, instead of being only the 
carriers, will become the original possessors of those 
commodities with which the greatest part of the trade 
of the world is now carried on. And as they increase 
their trade it is obvious they will enlarge their 
strength at sea, and that ours must lessen in pre- 
portion. 

All the ports in Flanders are to be subject to the 
like duties that the Dutch shall lay upon the Schelde, 
which is to be closed on the side of the States; thus 
all other nations are in effect shut out from trading 
with Flanders. Yet in the very same article it is 
said that the States shall be favoured in all the 
Spanish dominions as much as Great Britain, or ns 
the people most favoured. We have conquered 
Flanders for them, and are in a worse condition, as 
to our trade there, than before the war began. We 
have been the great support of the king of Spain, to 
whom the Dutch have hardly contributed anythiug 
at all, and yet they are to be equally favoured with 
us in all his dominions. Of all this the queen is 
uuder the unreasonable obligation of being gua- 
rantee, and that they shall possess their barrier and 
their four hundred thousand crowns a-year, even 
before a peace. 

It is to be observed that this treaty was only signed 
by one of our plenipotentiaries [lord TownsheudJ, 
and I have been told that the other [duke of Marl- 
borough] was heard to say he would rather lose his 
right hand than set it to such a treaty. Had he 
spoke those words in due season, and loud enough 
to be heard on this side the water, considering the 
credit he had then at court, he might have saved 
much of his country’s honour, and got as much to 
himself; therefore if the report be true I am inclined 
to think he only said it. I have been likewise tola 
that some very necessary circumstances were wanting 
in the entrance upon this treaty, but the ministers 
here rather chose to sacrifice the honour of the crown 
and the safety of their country than not ratify what 
one of their favourites had transacted. 

Let me now consider in what manner our allies 
have observed those treaties they made with us, 
and the several stipulations and agreements pur- 
suant to them. 

By the grand alliance between the empire, Eng- 
land, and Holland, we were to assist the other two V.tis 
viribuM by sea and land. By a convention subse- 
quent to this treaty, the proportions which the several 
parties should contribute toward the war were ad- 
justed in the following manner : The emperor was 
obliged to furnish ninety thousand men against 
France, either in Italy or upon the Rhine ; Holland 
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to bring sixty thousand into the field in Flanders, 
exclusive of garrisons; and we forty thousand. In 
winter 1702, which was the next year, the duke of 
Marlborough proposed raising ten thousand men 
moie by way of augmentation, and to carry on the 
war with greater vigour, to which the parliament 
agreed, and the Dutch were to raise the same 
number. This was upon a par, directly contrary 
to the former stipulation, whereby our part was to 
be a third less than theirs, and therefore it was 
granted with a condition that Holland should break 
otf all trade and commerce with France. But this 
condition was never executed ; the Dutch only amus- 
ing us with a specious declaration till our session 
of parliament was ended ; and the following year it 
was taken off by concert between our general and 
the States, without any reason assigned for the satis- 
faction of the kingdom. The next, and some ensu- 
ing campaigns, further additional forces were allowed 
by parliament for the war in Flanders ; and in every 
new supply the Dutch gradually lessened their pro- 
portions, although the parliament addressed the 
queen that the States might be desired to observe 
them according to agreement, which had no other 
effect than to teach them to elude it by making their 
troops nominal corps, as they did by keeping up 
the number of regiments hut sinking a fifth part of 
the men and money ; so that now things are just 
inverted. And in all new levies we contributed a 
third more than the Dutch, who at first were obliged 
to the same proportion more than we. 

Besides, the more towns we conquer for the States 
the worse condition we are in toward reducing the 
common enemy, and consequently of putting nn end 
to the war. For they make no scruple of employ- 
ing the troops of their quota toward garrisoning 
every town as fast as it is taken, directly contrary 
to the agreement between us, by which all garrisons 
are particularly excluded. This is at length arrived, 
by several steps, to such a height that there are at 
present in the field not so many forces under the 
duke of Marlborough’s command in Flanders as 
Britain alone maintains for that service, nor have 
been for some years past. 

The duke of Marlborough, having entered the ene- 
my’s lines and taken Bouchain, formed the dcsigu 
of keeping so great a number of troops, and particu- 
larly of caTalry, in Lisle, Toumay, Douay, and the 
country between, as should be able to harass all the 
neighbouring provinces of France during the winter, 
prevent the enemy from erecting their magazines, 
and by consequence from subsisting their forces next 
spring, and render it impossible for them to assem- 
ble their army another year without going back 
behind the Soam to do it. In order to effect this 
project it was necessary to be at an expense extra- 
ordinary of forage for the troops, for building stables, 
finding fire and candle for the soldiers, and other 
incident charges. The queen readily agreed to 
furnish her share of the first article, that of the 
forage, which only belonged to her. But the States 
insisting that her majesty should likewise come into 
a proportion of the other articles, which in justice 
oelonged totally to them, she agreed even to that 
rather than a design of this importance should fail. 
And yet we know it has failed, and that the Dutch 
refused their consent till the lime was past for putting 
it in execution, even in the opinion of those who 
proposed it. Perhaps a certain article in the treaties 
of contribution, submitted to by such of the French 
dominions as pay them to the States, was the prin- 
cipal cause of defeating this project, since one great 
advantage to have been gained by it was, us before 
is mentioned, to have hindered the enemy from 



erecting their magazines ; and one article In those 
treaties of contributions is, that the product of those 
countries shall pass free and unmolested. So that 
the question was reduced to this short issue ; whether 
the Dutch should lose this paltry benefit, or the 
common cause an advantage of such mighty im- 
portance t 

The sea being the element where we might moat 
probably carry on the war with any advantage i*. 
ourselves, it was agreed that wc should bear five- 
eighths of the charge in that service, and the Dutch 
the other three ; and by the grand alliance, what- 
ever we or Holland should conquer in the Spanish 
West Indies was to accrue to the conquerors. It 
might therefore have beeu hoped that this maritime 
ally of ours would have made up in their fleet what 
they fell short in their army ; hut quite otherwise ; 
they never once furnished their quota either of ships 
or men; or if some few' of their fleet now and then 
appeared it was no more than appearing, for they 
immediately separated, to look to their merchants 
and protect their trade. And we may remember 
very well when these guarantees of our succession, 
after having not one ship for many months together 
in the Mediterranean, sent that pari of their quota 
thither, and furnished nothing to us, at the same 
time that they alArmed us with the rumour of au in- 
vasion. And last year, when sir James Wishart was 
despatched into Holland to expostulate with the 
States, and to desire they would make good their 
agreements in so important a part of the service, he 
met with such a reception as ill became a republic 
to give that were under so many great obligations to 
us ; in short, such a one as those only deserve who 
are content to take it. 

It has likewise been no small inconvenience to us, 
that the Dutch arc always slow in paying their sub- 
sidies ; by which means the weight and pressure of 
the payment lies upon the queen, as well os the 
blame if her majesty be not very exact. Nor will 
this always content our allies : for in July, 1711, the 
king of Spain was paid all his subsidies to the first of 
January next ; nevertheless he has since complained 
for want of money ; and his secretary threatened 
that, if wc would not further supply his majesty, he 
could not answer for what might happen ; although 
king Charles had not at that time one-third of the 
troops for which he was paid ; and even those he had 
were neither paid nor clothed. 

I cannot foibear mentioning here another passage 
concerning subsidies, to show what opinion foreign- 
ers have of our easiness, and how much they reckon 
themselves masters of our money, whenever they 
think tit to call for it. The queen w'as by agreement 
to pay two hundred thousand crowns a-year to the 
Prussian troops ; the States one hundred thousand ; 
and the emperor only thirty thousand for recruiting-, 
which his imperial majesty never paid. Prince Eu- 
gene happening to pass by Berlin, the ministers of 
that court applied to him for redress in this particular ; 
and his highness very fankly promised them that, in 
consideration, of this deficiency, Britain and the 
States should increase their subsidies to seventy- 
thousand crowns more between them ; and that the 
emperor should be punctual for the time to come. 
This was done by that prince without any orders or 
power whatsoever. The Dutch very reasonably re- 
fused consenting to it ; but the Prussian minister 
here, making his applications at our court, prevailed 
on us to agree to our proportion before we could hear 
what resolution would he taken in Holland. It is 
therefore to be hoped that his Prussian majesty, at 
the end of this war, will not have the same cause of 
complaint which he had at the close of the last ; that 
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hit military cheat was emptier by twenty thousand 
crowns than at the time that war began. 

The emperor, as we have already h i id, was by sti- 
pulation to fUrnish ninety thousand men against the 
common enemy, us having no fleet* to maintain, and 
in right of his family being most concerned in the 
war. However, this agreement has been so ill ob- 
served, that from the beginning of the war to this 
day neither of the two last emperors had ever 
twenty thousand meu on their own account in the 
common cause, excepting once in Italy, when the 
imperial court exerted itself in a point they have 
much more at heart than that of gaining Spain or 
the Indies to their family. When they had succeeded 
in their attempts on the side of Italy, and observed 
our blind zeal for pushing on the war at all adven- 
tures, they soon found out the meet effectual expe- 
dient to excuse themselves. They computed easily 
that it would cost them less to make large presents 
to oue single person than to pay an army, and turn 
to as good account. They thought they could not 
put their affairs into better hands ; and therefore 
wisely left us to tight their battles. 

Besides, it appeared by several instances how little 
the emperor regarded his allies, or the cause they 
were engaged in, when once he thought the empire 
itself was secure. It is known enough that he 
might several times have made a peace with his dis- 
contented subjects in Hungary, upon terms not at all 
unbefitting cither his dignity or interest ; hut he 
rather chose to sacrifice the whole alliance to his 
private passion, by entirely subduing and enslaving 
a miserable people, who had but too much provoca- 
tion to take up arms to free themselves from the op- 
pressions under which they were groaning ; yet this 
must serve as an excuse for breaking his agreement, 
and diverting so great a body of troops, which 
might have been employed against France. 

Another instance of the emperor's indifference, or 
rather dislike, to the common cause of the allies, is 
the business of Toulon. This design was indeed 
discovered here at home by a person whom every- 
body knows to be the creature of a certain great 
man, at least as much noted for his skill in gaming 
as in politics, upon the base mercenary end of getting 
money by wagers ; which was then so common a 
practice, that 1 remember a gentleman in business, 
who, having the curiousitv to inquire how wagers 
went upon the Exchange, found some people deep in 
the secret to have been concerned in that kind of 
traffic; as appeared by premiums named for towns 
which nobody but those behind the curtain could 
suspect. However, although this project had gotten 
wind by so scandalous a proceeding, yet Toulon 
might probably have been taken, if the emperor had 
not thought fit in that very juncture to detach twelve 
or fifteen thousand men to seize Naples, as an enter- 
prise that was more his private and immediate inter- 
est. But it was manifest that his imperial majesty had 
no mind to sec Toulon in possession of the allies ; for 
even with these discouragements the attempt might 
yet have succeeded, if prince Eugene had not thought 
fit to oppose it, which cannot be imputed to his own 
judgment, but to some politic reasons of his court. 
The duke of Savoy was for attacking the enemy ns 
soon as our anny arrived ; but when the mareschal 
de Theme's troops were all come up, to pretend to 
besiege the place in the condition we were at that 
lime was a farce and a jest. Had Toulon fallen 
then into our hands, the maritime power of France 
would in a great measure have been destroyed. 

But a much greater instance than cither of the 
foregoing, how little the emperor regarded us or our 
quarrel, after all we had done to save his imperial 



crown and to assert the title of his brother to the 
monarchy of Spain, may be brought from the pro- 
ceedings of that court not many months ago. Jt 
was judged that a war carried on upon the side of 
Italy would cause a great diversion of the French 
forces, wound them in a very tender part, and facili- 
tate the progress of our arms in Spain a* well as 
Flanders. It was proposed to the duke of Savoy to 
make this diversion, and not only a diversion during 
the summer, but the winter too, by taking quarters 
on this side of the hills. Only, in order to make 
him willing and able to perform this work, two points 
were to be settled: first, it was necessary to end the 
dispute between the imperial court and his royal 
highness, which had no other foundation than the 
emperor's refusing to make good some articles of 
that treaty, on the faith of which the duke engaged 
in the present war, and for the execution whereof 
Britain and Ilollaud became guarantees, at the re- 
quest of the late emperor Leopold. To remove 
this difficulty, the earl of Feterborow was despatched 
to Vienna, got over some part of those disputes to 
the satisfaction of the duke of Savoy, and had put 
the rest in a fair way of being accommodated at 
the time the emperor Joseph died. Upon which 
great event the duke of Savoy took the resolution 
of putting himself immediately at the head of the 
army, although the whole matter was not finished, 
since the common cause required his assistance ; and 
that, until a new emperor were elected, it was im- 
possible to make good the treaty to him. In order 
to enable him, the only thing he asked w as that he 
should be reiuforced by the imperial court with eight 
thousand men before the end of the campaign. Mr. 
Whitworth was sent to Vienna to make tins proposal ; 
and it is credibly reported that he was empow ered, 
rather than fail, to offer forty thousand pounds for 
the march of those eight thousand men, if he found 
it was want of ability and not inclination that hin- 
dered the sending of them. But he was so far from 
succeeding, that it was said the ministers of that 
court did not so much as give him an opportunity to 
tempt them with any particular sums, but cut otf all 
his hopes at once by alleging the impossibility of 
complying with the queen’s demands upon an) con- 
sideration whatsoever. They could not plead their 
old excuse of the war in Hungary, which was then 
brought to an end. They had nothing to offer but 
some general speculative reasons, which it would 
expose them to repeat; and so, after much delay 
and many trifling pretences, they utterly refused so 
small and seasonable an assistance, to the ruin of a 
project that would have more terriffed France anil 
caused a greater diversion of their forces than a much 
more numerous army in any other part. Thus, for 
want of eight thousand men, for whose winter cam- 
paign the queen was willing to give forty thousand 
pounds, and for want of executing the design 1 lately 
mentioned of hindering the enemy from erecting 
magazines, toward which her majesty was ready not 
only to bear her own proportion but a share of that 
which the States were obliged to, our hopes of taking 
winter quarters in the north and south parts of France 
are eluded, and the war left in thnt method which 
is likely to continue it longest. Can there an ex- 
ample be given, in the whole course of this war, 
where we have treated the pettiest prince with whom 
we had to deal in so contemptuous a manner! Did 
we ever once consider what we could afford, or w hat 
we were obliged to, when our assistance wm desired, 
even while we lay under immediate apprehensions 
of being invaded 1 

When Portugal came os a confederate into the 
grand alliance, it was stipulated that the empire, 
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England, ami Holland, should each maintain four 
thousand men of their own troop* in that kingdom, 
and pay between them a million of pataroons to the 
king of Portugal, for the support of twenty-eight 
thousand Portugese, which number of forty thousand 
was to he the confederate army against Spain on the 
Portugal side. This treaty was ratified by all the 
three powers. But in a short time after the emperor 
declared himself unable to comply with this part of 
the agreement, and so left the two-thirds upon us, 
who very generously undertook that burden and at 
the same time two-thirds of the subsidies for main- 
tenance of the Portuguese troops. But neither is 
this the worst part of the story; for although the 
Dutch did indeed send their own particular quota 
of four thousand men to Portugal (which, however, 
they would not agree to but upon condition that the 
other two-thirds should be supplied by us), yet they 
never took cure to recruit them ; for, in the year 
1706, the Portuguese, British, and Dutch forces, 
having marched with the earl of Galway into Castile, 
and by the noble conduct of that general being forced 
to retire into Valencia, it was found necessary to 
raise a new army on the Portugal side, where the 
queen has, at several times, increased her establish- 
ment to ten thousand five hundred men, and the 
Dutch never replaced one single man, nor paid one 
penny of their subsidies to Portugal in six years. 

The Spanish army on the side of Catalonia is, or 
ought to be, about fifty thousand men exclusive of 
Portugal. And here the war has been carried on 
almost entirely at our cost. For tliis whole army is 
paid by the queen, excepting only seven battalions 
and fourteen squadrons of Dutch and Palatines; and 
even fifteen hundred of these are likewise in our 
pay ; beside the sums given to king Charles for sub- 
sidies and the maintenance of his court. Neither 
arc our troops at Gibraltar included within this 
number. And further, we alone have been at all 
the charge of transporting the forces first sent from 
Genoa to Barcelona, and of all the imperial recruits 
from time to time ; and have likewise puid vast 
sums, as levy-money, for every individual man and 
horse so furnished to recruit, although the horses 
were scarce worth the price of transportation. But 
this has been almost the constant misfortune of our 
fleet during the present war; instead of being em- 
ployed on some enterprise for the good of the nation, 
or even for the protection of our trade, to be wholly 
taken up in transporting soldiers. 

We have actually conquered all Bavaria, Ulna, 
Augsbourg, Landau, and great part of Alsace, for 
the emperor ; and by the troops we have furnished, 
the armies we have paid, and the diversions we have 
given to the enemies’ forces, have chiefly contributed 
to the conquests of Milan, Mantao, and Mirandola, 
and to the recovery of the duchy of Modcua. The 
last emperor drained the wealth of those countries 
into his own coffers, without increasing his troops 
against France by such mighty acquisitions, or yield- 
ing to the most reasonable requests we have made. 

Of the many towns we have taken for the Dutch, 
we have consented by the barrier treaty that all 
those which were not in the possession of Spain 
upon the death of the late Catholic king shall be 
part of the States’ dominions, and that they shall 
have the military power in the most considerable 
of the rest; which is, in effect, to be the absolute 
sovereigns of the whole. Aud the Hollanders have 
already made such good u»c of their time, that, in 
conjunction with our general, the oppressions of 
Flanders arc much greater than ever. 

And this treatment, which wc have received from 
our two principal allies, has been pretty well copied 



by most other princes in the confederacy with whom 
we have any dealings. For instance, seven Portu- 
guese regiments after the battle of Almanza went 
off with the rest of that broken army to Catalonia ; 
the king of Portugal said he was not able to pay 
them while they were out of his country ; the queen 
consented therefore to do it herself, provided the 
king would raise as many more to supply their 
place. This he engaged to do, but he never per- 
formed. Notwithstanding which, his subsidies were 
constantly paid him by my lord Undolphin for almost 
four years, without auy deduction upon account of 
those seven regiments, directly contrary to the 
seventh article of our offensive alliance with that 
crown, where it is agreed that a deduction shall be 
made out of those subsidies in proportion to the 
number of men wanting in that complement which 
the king is to maintain. But, whatever might have 
been the reasons for this proceeding, it seems they 
are above the understanding of the present lord- 
treasurer [earl of Oxford], who, not entering into 
those refinements of paying the public money upon 
private considerations, has been so uncourtly as to 
stop it. This disappointment, I suppose, has put the 
court of Lisbon upon other expedients, of raising the 
price of forage, so as to force us either to lessen our 
number of troops or to be at double expense in 
maintaining them; and this, at a time when their 
own product as well as the import of corn was 
nev r greater ; and of demanding a duty upon the 
soldiers' clothes we carried over for those troops 
which have been their sole defence against an in- 
veterate enemy ; whose example might have infused 
courage, as well as taught them discipline, if their 
spirits had been capable of receiving either. 

In order to augment our forces every year in the 
same proportion ns those for whom we tight diminish 
theirs, wc have been obliged to hire troops from 
several princes of the empire, whose ministers and 
residents here have perpetually importuned the 
court with unreasonable demands, under which our 
late ministers thought fit to be passive. For those 
demands were always backed with a threat to recai 
their soldiers, which was a thing not to be heard of, 
because it might discontent the Dutch. In the 
mean time, those princes never sent their contingent 
to the emperor, as by the laws of the empire they 
are obliged to do. but gave for their excuse that we 
hail already hired all they could possibly spare. 

But, if all this be true ; if, according to what I 
have affirmed, wc began this war contrary to reason ; 
if, as the other party themselves upon all occasions 
acknowledge, the success we have had was more than 
we could reasonably expect ; if, after all our success, 
we have not made that use of it which in reason wo 
ought to have done ; if wc have made weak and 
foolish bargains with our allies, suffered them tamely 
to break every article, even in those bargains to our 
disad\antagc, and allowed them to treat us with in- 
solence and contempt, at the very instant when we 
were gaining towns, provinces, ami kingdoms for 
them, at the price of our ruin and without nny 
prospect of interest to ourselves; if we have con- 
sumed all our strength in attacking the enemy on 
the strongest side, where (as the old duke of Schom- 
berg expressed it) to engage with France was to 
tAke a bull by the horns, and left wholly un- 
attempted that part of the war which could only 
enable us to continue or to end it ; if all this, I say, 
be our case, it it a very obvious question to ask, by 
what motives or what management we are thus be- 
come the dupes and hubbies of Europci Surely it 
cannot be owing to the stupidity arising from the 
colducM of our climate, since those among our allies 
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who hare given us most reason to complain arc os 
fur removed from the sun as ourselves. 

If, »n laying open the real causes of our present 
misery, I am forced to speak with some freedom, I 
think it wrill require no apology. Reputation is the 
smallest sacrifice those can make us who have been 
the instruments of our ruin, because it is that for 
which, in all probability, they have the least value. 
So that, in exposing the actions of such persons, I 
cannot be said, properly speaking, to do them an in- 
jury. But as it will be some satisfaction to our 
people to know by whom they have been so long 
abused, so it moy be of great use to us and our pos- 
terity not to trust the safety of their country in the 
hands of those who act by such principles and from 
such motives. — 

I have already observed that, when the counsels 
of this war were debated in the late king’s time, a 
certain great man was then so averse from entering 
into it, that he rather chose to give up his employ- 
ment and tell the king he could serve him no 
louger. Upon that prince’s death, although the 
grounds of our quarrel with France had received no 
manner of addition, yet this lord thought fit to niter 
his sentiments ; for the scene was quite changed : 
his lordship, and the family with whom he was en- 
gaged by so complicated an alliance, were in the 
highest credit possible with the queen. The trea- 
surer’s staff was ready for his lordship ; the duke 
was to command the army ; and the duchess, by her 
employments and the favour she was possessed of, 
to be always nearest her majesty’s person ; by 
which the whole power at home and abroad would 
be devolved upon that family. This was a prospect 
so very inviting that, to confess the truth, it could 
not be easily withstood by any who have so keen 
an appetite for wealth or power. By an agreement 
subsequent to the grand alliance, we were to assist 
the Dutch with forty thousand men, all to be com- 
manded by the duke of Marlborough. So that, 
whether this war was prudently begun or not, it is 
plain that the true spring or motive of it was the 
aggrandising of a particular family ; and, in short, a 
war of the general and the ministry, and not of the 
prince or people ; since those very persons were 
against it, when they knew the power, and conse- 
quently the profit, would be in other hands. 

With these measures fell in all that set of people 
who arc called the moneyed men ; such as had raised 
vast sums by trading with stocks and funds, and 
lending upon great interest and premiums; whose 
perpetual harvest is war, and whose beneficial way 
of traffic must very much decline by a peace. 

In that whole chain of encroachments made upon 
us by the Dutch, which I have above deduced, and 
under these several gross impositions from other 
princes, if any one should ask why our general 
continued so easy to the last, I know no other 
way so probable, or indeed so charitable, to account 
for it, as by that unmeasurable love of wealth which 
his best friends allow to be his predominant passion. 
However, 1 shall wave anything that is personal upon 
this subject. I shall say nothing of those great pre- 
sents made by several princes which the soldiers used 
to call winter foraging, and said it was better than 
that of the summer ; of 2^ per cent, subtracted out of 
all the subsidies we pay in those parts, which amounts 
to no inconsiderable sum ; and lastly, of the grand 
perquisites in a tong successful war which are so ami- 
cably adjusted between him and the States. 

But when the war was thus begun, there soon fell 
in other incidents here at home which made the 
continuance of it necessary for those who were the 
chief adruers. The Whigs were at that time out of 



all credit or consideration. The reigning favourites 
had always carried what were called the Tory prin- 
ciples at least as high as our constitution could 
bear; and most others in great employments were 
wholly in the church interest. These last, among 
whom were several persons of the greatest merit, 
quality, and cousequence, were not able to endure 
the many instances of pride, insolence, aTarice, and 
ambition, which those favourites began so early to 
discover, nor to sec them presuming to be sole dis- 
pensers of the royal favour. However, their oppo- 
sition was to no purpose ; they wrestled with too 
great a power and were soon crushed under it. 
For those in possession, finding they could never be 
quiet in their usurpations while others had any 
credit who were at least upon an equal foot of 
merit, began to make -overtures to the discarded 
Whigs, w ho would be content with any terms of ac- 
commodation. Thus commenced this solemn league 
and covenant, which has ever since been cultivated 
with so much application. The great traders in 
money were wholly devoted to the Whigs, who hud 
first raised them. The army, the court, and the 
rcasury, continued under the old despotic adminis- 
tration : the Whigs were received into employment, 
left to manage the parliament, cry down the landed 
interest, and worry the church. Meantime, our 
allies, who were not ignorant that all this artificial 
structure had no true foundation in the hearts of the 
people, resolved to make the best use of it as long u* 
it should last. And the general's credit being raised 
to a great height at home by our success in Flan- 
ders, the Dutch began their gradual impositions ; 
lessening their quotas, breaking their stipulations, 
garrisoning the towns we took for them without 
supplying their troops ; with many other infringe- 
ments ; all which were we forced to submit to, 
because the general was made easy; because the 
moneyed men at home were fond of the war ; be- 
cause the Whigs were not yet firmly settled ; and 
because that exorbitant degree of j>ower which whs 
built upon a supposed necessity of employing par- 
ticular persons would go off in a peace. It is 
needless to add that the emperor and other princes 
followed the example of the Dutch, and succeeded 
as well, for the same reasons. 

I have here imputed the continuance of the war 
to the mutual indulgence between our general and 
allies, wherein they both so well found their ac- 
counts; to the fears of the money-changers, lest 
their tables should be overthrown ; to the designs of 
the Whigs, who apprehended the loss of their credit 
and employments in a peace ; and to those at home, 
who held their immoderate engrossments of power 
and favour by no other tenure than their own pre- 
sumption upon the necessity of affairs. The truth 
of this will appear indisputable, by considering w ith 
what unanimity and coucert these several parties 
acted tow r ard that great end. 

When the vote passed in the house of lords against 
any peace without Spain being restored to the Aus- 
trian family, the tfarl of Wharton told the house that 
it was indeed impossible and impracticable to re- 
cover Spain ; but, however, there were certaiu rea- 
sons why such a vote should be made at that time. 
Which reasons wanted no explanation ; for the 
general and the ministry, having refused to accept 
very advantageous offers of a peace after the battle 
of Ramifies, were forced to take in a set of men with 
a previous bargain to screen them from the conse- 
quences of that miscarriage. And accordingly, upon 
the first succeeding opportunity that fell, which was 
that of the priuce of Denmark’s* death, the chief 
• Prince George, the hiuUauil of queen Aum. 
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leader* of the party were brought into several great 
employments. 

Thus, when the queen was no longer able to bear 
the tyranny and insolence of those ungrateful ser- 
vants, who as they waxed the fatter did but kick the 
more, our two great allies abroad and our stock- 
jobbers at home took immediate alarm ; applied the 
nearest way to the throne, by memorials and mes- 
sages jointly, directing her majesty not to change 
her secretary or treasurer, who, for the true reasons 
that these officious intermeddlers demanded their 
continuance, ought never to have been admitted 
into the least degree of trust; since what they did 
was nothing less than betraying the interest of their 
native country to those princes, who, in their turns, 
were to do what they could to support them in power 
at home. 

Thus it plainly appears that there was a con- 
spiracy on all sides to go on with those measures 
which must perpetuate the war ; and a conspiracy 
founded upon the interest and ambition of each 
party ; which begat so firm a union that, instead of 
wondering why it lasted so long, I am astonished to 
think how it came to be broken. The prudence, 
courage, and firmness of her majesty, in all the steps 
of that great change, would, if the particulars were 
truly related, make a very shining part in her story ; 
nor is her judgment less to be admired, which di- 
rected her in the choice of perhaps the only persons 
who had skill, credit, and resolution enough to be 
her instruments in overthrowing so many diffi- 
culties. 

Some would pretond to lessen thp merit of this 
by telling us that the rudeness, the tyranny, the op- 
pression, the ingratitude of the late favourites to- 
wards their mistress were no longer to be borne. 
They produce instances to show her majesty was 
pursued through all her retreats, particularly at 
Windsor, where, after the enemy had possessed 
themselves of every inch of ground, they at last at- 
tacked and stormed the c-istle, forcing the queen to 
fly to an adjoining cottage, pursuant to the advice of 
Solomon, who tells us “ It is better to live on the 
house-top than with a scolding woman in a large 
house.*' They would have it that such continued 
ill usage was enough to inflame the meekest spirit. 
They blame the favourites in point of policy, and 
think it nothing extraordinary that the queen should 
be at the end of her patience, and resolve to discard 
them. But I am of another opinion, and think their 
proceedings were right. For nothing is so apt to 
break even the bravest spirits as a continual chain of 
oppressions ; one injury is best defended by a second, 
and this by a third. By these steps the old masters 
of the palace in France became masters of that king- 
dom;* and by these steps, a general during plea- 
sure might have grown into a general for life, and 
a general for life into a king. So that I still insist 
upon it as a wonder how her majesty, thus besieged 
on all sides, was able to extricate herself. 

Having thus mentioned the real causes, although 
disguised under species pretences, which have so 
long continued the war, I must beg leave to reason 
a little with those persons who are against any 
pence but what they call a good one, and explain 
themselves that no peace can bo good without an 
eutire restoration of Spain to the house of Austria. 
It is to he supposed that what I am to say upon this 
part of the subject will hare little influence on those 
whose particular euds or design* of any sort lead 
them to wish the continuance of the war ; I mean 
the general and our allies abroad, the knot of late 
favourites at home, the body of such as traffic in 
* Se«* lUe Tale t*f a Tub. 



stocks, and lastly that set of factious politicians 
who were so violently bent at least upon clipping 
our constitution in church and state. Therefore f 
shall not apply myself to any of those, but to all 
others indifferently, whether Whigs «»r Tories. \vlm»e 
private interest is best answered by the welfare of 
their country. And if ainoug these there be any 
who think we ought to fight on till king Charles ho 
quietly settled in the monarchy of Spain, I believe 
there are several points which they have riot tho- 
roughly considered. 

For first, it is to be observed that this resolution 
against any peace without Spain is a new incident, 
grafted upon the original quarrel by the intrigues of 
a faction among us, who prevailed to give it the 
sanction of a vote in both houses of parliament, to 
justify those whose interest lay in perpetuating the 
war. And as this proceeding was against the prac- 
tice of all princes and states whose intentions were 
fair and honourable, so is it contrary to common 
prudence, as well as justice; I might add that it was 
impious too, by presumiug to control events which 
are only in the hands of God. Ours and the Stutcs* 
complaint against France and Spain are deduced in 
each of our declarations of war, and our preteusions 
specified in the eighth article of the grand alliance ; 
but there is not in any of these the least mention of 
demanding Spain for the house of Austria, or of re- 
fusing any peace without that condition. Having 
already made an extract from both declarations of 
war, I shall here give a translation of the eighth arti- 
cle in the grand alliance, which will put this matter 
Out of dispute. 

THE EIGHTH ARTICLE OF THP. ORAND ALLIANCE. 

When the war is once undertaken, none of the 
parties shall have the liberty to enter upou a treaty 
of peace with the enemy but jointly and in concert 
with the other. Nor is peace to be made without 
having first obtained a just and reasonable satisfac- 
tion for his Cesarean majesty, and for his royal ma- 
jesty of Great Britain, and a particular security to 
the lords of the States-General of their dominions, 
provinces titles, navigation, and commerce; and a 
sufficient provision that the kingdoms of France and 
Spain be never united, or come under the govern- 
ment of the same person, or that the tame man may 
never be king of both kingdoms : and particularly 
that the French may never be in possession of the 
Spanish West Indies; and that they may not have 
the liberty of navigation, for conveniency of trade, 
under any pretence whatsoever, ucither directly nor 
indirectly, except it is agreed that the subjects of 
Great Britain and Holland may have full power to 
use and enjoy all the same privileges, rights, immuni- 
ties, and liberties of commerce, by land and sen, in 
Spain, in the Mediterranean, and in nil the places 
and countries which the late king of Spain at the 
time of his death was in possession of, os well in 
Europe as elsewhere, as they did then use and en- 
joy; or which the subjects of both or each nation 
could use and enjoy by virtue of any right obtained 
before the death of the said king of Spain, either by 
treaties, conventions, custom, or any other way what- 
soever. 

Here we see the demands intended to be insisted 
on by the allies upon any treaty of peace are a just 
and reasonable satisfaction for the emperor and king 
of Great Britain, a security to the States-General 
for their dominions, &c., and a sufficient provision 
that France and Spain be never united under the 
same man as king of both kingdoms. The real re- 
lates to the liberty of trade and commerce for us and 
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the Dutch, but not a syllable of engaging to dia- 
possess the duke of Anjou. 

But to know how this new language, of no 
peace without Spain, was first introduced and at last 
prevailed among u«, we must begin a great deal higher. 

It was the partition treaty which begot the will 
In favour of the duke of Anjou; for this naturally 
led the Spaniards to receive a prince supported by a 
great power, whose interest as well as affection en- 
gaged them to preserve that monarchy entire rather 
thau to oppose him in favour of another family, who 
must expect assistance from a number of confeder- 
ates whose principal members had already disposed 
of what did not belong to them and by a previous 
treaty parcelled out the monarchy of Spain. 

Thus the duke of Anjou got into the full pos- 
session of all the kingdoms and states belonging to 
that monarchy, as well in the old world as the new. 
And whatever the house of Austria pretended from 
their memorials to us and the States, it was at that 
time but too apparent that the inclinations of the 
Spaniards were on the duke's side. 

However, a war was resolved on ; and in order to 
carry it ou with great vigour, a grand alliance formed, 
wherein the ends proposed to be obtained are plainly 
and distinctly laid dowu os I have already quoted 
them. It pleased (Jod, in the course of this war, to 
bless the arms of the allies with remarkable suc- 
cesses ; by which we were soon put into a condition 
of demanding and expecting such terms of a peace 
as we proposed to ourselves when we begun the war. 
But instead of this, our victories only served to lead 
us on to further visionary' prospects; advantage was 
taken of the sanguine temper which so many suc- 
cesses had wrought the nation up to ; new romantic 
views were proposed, and the old, reasonable, sober 
design was forgot. 

This was the artifice of those here who were sure 
to grow richer as the public became poorer, and 
who, after the resolutions which the two houses 
were prevailed upon to make, might have carried 
on the war with safety to themselves till malt and 
land were mortgaged, till a general excise was esta- 
blished and the dixivme denier raised Dy collectors 
in red coats. And this was just the circumstance 
which it suited their interests to be in. 

The house of Austria approved this scheme with 
reason, since whatever would be obtained by the 
blood and treasure of others was to accrue to that 
family, while they only lent their name to the cause. 

The Dutch might, perhaps, have grown resty 
under their burden ; but care was likewise taken of 
that, by a barrier-treaty made with the States, which 
deserves such epithets as I care not to bestow, but 
inay perhaps consider it, at a proper occasion, in a 
discourse by itself. 

By this treaty the condition of the war with re- 
spect to the Dutch was widely altered ; they fought 
no longer for security but for grandeur, and we, 
instead of labouring to make them safe, must beggar 
ourselves to make them formidable. 

Will any one contend that, if at the treaty of 
Gertruydenberg we could have been satisfied with 
such terms of a peace as wc proposed to ourselves 
by the grand alliance, the French would not have 
allowed them ? It is plain they offered many more, 
and much greater, than ever we thought to insist ou 
when the war began ; and they had reason to grant 
as well as we to demand them, since conditions of 
peace do certainly turn upon events of war. But 
surely there is some measure to be observed in this ; 
those who have defended the proceedings of our nego- 
tiators at the treaty of Gertruydenberg dwell very 
much upon their seal and patience in endeavouring to 
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work the French up to their demands, but sa> no- 
thing to justify those demands, or the probability 
that France would ever accept them. Some of the 
articles iu that treaty were so extravagant that, in 
all human probability, we could not have obtained 
them by a successful war of forty years. One of 
them was inconsistent with common reason ; where- 
in the confederates reserved to themselves full liberty 
of demanding what farther conditions they should 
think fit ; and, in the mean time, France was to 
deliver up several of their strongest towns in a 
month. These articles were very gravely signed by 
our plenipotentiaries and those of Holland ; but not 
by the French, although it ought to have been done 
interchangeably ; nay, they were brought over by 
the secretary of the embassy, and the ministers 
here prevailed on the queen to execute a ratification 
of articles which only one part had signed. This 
was an absurdity in form as well as in reason ; be- 
cause the usual form of a ratification is w'ith a pre- 
amble, showing that, whereas our ministers and 
those of the allies and of the enemy have signed, itc., 
we ratify, &c. The person* who brought over the 
articles said in all companies (and perhaps believed) 
that it was a pity we had not demanded more, for 
the French were in a disposition to refuse us nothing 
we would ask. One of our plenipotentiaries affect- 
ed to have the same concern, and particularly that 
we had not obtained some further security for the 
empire on the U pper Rhine. 

What could be the design of all this grimace hut 
to amuse the people and to raise stocks for their 
friends in the secret to sell to advantage ? I have 
too great a respect for the abilities of those who 
acted in this negotiation to believe they hoped for 
any other issue from it than what we found by the 
event. Give me leave to suppose the continuance 
of the war was the thing at heart among those iu 
power both abroad and at home ; and then I can 
easily show the consistency of their proceedings, 
otherwise they are wholly unaccountable and absurd. 
Did those who insisted on such wild demands ever 
intend a peace? Did they really think that going 
on with the war was more eligible for their country 
than the least abatement of those conditions? Was 
the smallest of them worth six millions a-) ear and 
a hundred thousand men’s lives? Was there no 
way to provide for the safety of Britain or the se- 
curity of its trade, hut by the French king turning 
his arms to beat his graudsou out of Spain ? If these 
able statesmen were so truly concerned for our 
trade, which they made the pretence of the war* 
beginning as well as continuance, why did they s\ 
neglect it in those very preliminaries where the 
enemy made so many concessions, and where all 
that related to the advantage of Holland, or the 
other confederates, was expressly settled ? But 
whatever concerned us was to be left to a general 
treaty; no tariff agreed on with France or the Low 
Countries, only the Schelde was to remain shut, 
which must have ruined our commerce with Ant- 
werp. Our trade with Spain was referred the same 
way ; but this they will pretend to be of no conse- 
quence, because that kingdom was to be under the 
house of Austria, and we had already made a treaty 
with king Charles. I have indeed heart! of a treaty 
made by Mr. Stanhope with that prince for settling 
our commerce with Spain ; but, whatever it were, 
there was another between us and Hollnnd, which 
went hand and hand with it, — I mean that of bar- 
rier, wherein a clause was inserted by which all ad- 
vantages proposed for Britain are to be in common 
with Holland. 

* Horatio Walpole, secretary to that emlnusy. 
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Another point, which I doubt those have not con- 
sidered who are against any peace without Spain, is 
that the face of affairs in Christendom, since the 
emperor's death, has been very much changed. By 
this accident the views and interests of several 
princes and states in the alliance have taken a new 
turn, and I believe it will be found that ours ought 
to do so too. We have sufficiently blundered once 
already, by changing our measures with regard to a 
peace while our affairs continued iu the same pos- 
ture; and it will be too much in conscience to 
blunder again, by not changing the first ; when the 
others are so much altered. 

To have a prince of the Austrian family on the 
throne of Spain is undoubtedly more desirable than 
one of the house of Bourbon, but to have the empire 
and Spanish monarchy united in the same person is 
a dreadful consideration, and directly opposite to 
that wise principle on which the eighth article of 
the alliance is founded. 

To this perhaps it will be objected that the in- 
dolent character of the Austrian princes, the wretched 
economy of that government, the want of a naval 
force, the remote distances of their several territories 
from each other, would never suffer an emperor, 
although at the same time king of Spain, to become 
formidable : on the coutrary, that his dependence 
must continually be on Great Britain, and the ad- 
vantages of trade, by a peace founded upon that 
condition, would soon make us amends for all the 
expenses of the war. 

In answer to this, let us consider the circumstances 
we must be iu before such a peace could be obtained, 
if it were at all practicable. We must become not 
only poor for the present, but reduced by further 
mortgages to a state of beggary for endless years to 
come. Compare such a weak condition as this with 
so great an accession of strength to Austria, and then 
determine how much an emperor in such a state of 
affairs would either fear or need Britain. 

Consider that the comparison is not formed be- 
tween a prince of the house of Austria, emperor and 
king of Spain, and with a prince of the Bourbon 
family, king of France and Spain, but between a 
priuce of the latter, only king of Spain, aud one of 
the former uuiting both crowns in his own person. 

What returns of gratitude can we expect when we 
are no longer wanted 1 Has all that we have hitherto 
done for the imperial family been taken us a favour, 
or only received as the due of the tmguatusima cata f 

Will the house of Austria yield the least acre of 
land, the least article of strained and even usurped 
prerogative, to resettle the miuds of those princes in 
the alliance who are alarmed at the consequences of 
this turn of affairs, occasioned by the emperor's 
death 1 We are assured it never will. Do we then 
imagine that those princes who dread the overgrown 
power of the Austrian as much as that of the Bour- 
bon family will continue in our alliance upon a 
system contrary to that which they engage with us 
uponl For instance, what can the duke of Savoy 
expect in such a case 1 Will he have any choice 
left him but that of being a slave and a frontier to 
France, or a vassal, in the utmost extent of the word, 
to the imperial court 1 Will he not therefore of the 
two evils choose the least, by submitting to a master 
vv ho has no immediate claim upon him, and to whose 
family he is nearly allied, rather than to another who 
has already revived several claims upon him and 
threatens to revive morel 

Nor arc the Dutch more inclined than the rest of 
F.umpe that the empire and Spain should be united 
in king Charles, whatever they may now pretend. 
On the contrary, it is known to several persons that 



upon the death of the late emperor Joseph the States 
resolved that those two powers should not be joined 
iu the same person, and this they determined as a 
fundamental maxim by which they intended to pro- 
ceed. So that Spain was first given up by them ; 
and since they maintain no troops in that kingdom, 
it should seem that they understand the duke of 
Anjou to be lawful monarch. 

Thirdly, those who are against any peace without 
Spain, if they be such as no way find their private 
account by the war, may perhaps change their sen- 
timents if they will reflect a little upon our present 
condition. 

1 had two reasons for not sooner publishing this 
discourse; the first was, because* 1 would give way 
to others, who might argue very well upon the same 
subject from general topics and reason, although 
they might be ignorant of several facts which 1 hud 
the opportunity to know. The second was, because 
1 found it would be necessary, in the course of this 
argument, to say something of the state to which 
the war has reduced us; at the same time I knew 
that such a discovery ought to be made as late ns 
possible, and at another juncture would not only be 
very iudiscrect, but might perhaps be dangerous. 

It is the folly of too many to mistake the echo of 
a London coffeehouse for the voice of the kingdom. 
The city coffeehouses have been for some years 
tilled with people whose fortunes depend upon the 
bank, East India, or some other stock. Every new 
fund to these is like a new mortgage to a usurer, 
whose compassion for a young heir is exactly the 
same with that of a stock-jobber to the landed gentry. 
At the court end of the town, the like places of re- 
sort are frequented either by men out of place, and 
consequently enemies to the present ministry, or by 
officers of the army : no wonder then if the general 
cry in**)! such meetings be against any peace, cither 
with Spain or without, which in oilier words is no 
more than this, that discontented men desire another 
change of ministry ; that soldiers W'ould be glad 
to keep their commissions; and that the creditors 
have money still, and would have the debtors borrow 
on at the old extorting rate while they have any 
security to give. 

Now to give the most Ignorant reader some idea 
of our present circumstances without troubling him 
or myself with computations in form ; everybody 
knows that our land and malt tax amount annually 
to about two millions and a half. All other branches 
of the revenue are mortgaged to pay interest for 
what we have already borrowed. The yearly charge 
of the war is usually about six millions, to make up 
which sum we are forced to take up on the credit 
of new funds about three million# aud a half. This 
last year the computed charge of the war came to 
above a million more than all the funds the parlia- 
ment could contrive were sufficient to pay interest 
for, and so wc have been forced to divide a deficiency 
of twelve hundred thousand pounds among the several 
branches of our expense. This is a demonstration 
that, if the war be to last another campaigu, it will 
be impossible to find funds for supplying it without 
mortgaging the mult-tax, or by some oilier method 
equally desperate. 

If the peace be made this winter, we are then to 
consider what circumstances we shall be in toward 
paying a debt of about fifty millions, which is a 
fourth part of the purchase of the whole island if 
it were to bo sold. 

Toward clearing ourselves of this monstrous in- 
cumbrance, some of these annuities will expire or 
pay off the principal in thirty, forty, or a hundred 
years ; the bulk of the debt must be lessened gratlu- 
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all) by the best management we can, out of what 
will remain of the laud and malt taxes, after paying 
guard* and garrisons, and maintaining and supplying 
our Meet in the time of peace. I hare not skill 
enough to compute what will be left after these ne- 
cessary charges toward annually clearing so vast a 
debt, but believe it must be very little ; however, it 
is plain that both these taxes must be continued, as 
well for supporting the government as because we 
have no other means for paying off the principal. 
And so likewise must all the other funds remain for 
paying the interest. How long a time this must re- 
quire, how steady an administration, and how undis- 
turbed a state of affairs both at home and abroad, 
let others determine. 

However, sonic* people think all this very reason- 
able, and that, since the struggle has been for peace 
and safety, posterity, which is to partake of the 
benefit, ought to share in the expense, os if at the 
breaking out of this war there had been such a con- 
juncture of affairs as never hnppened before, nor 
would ever happeu again. It is wonderful that our 
ancestors, in all their wars, should never fall under 
such a necessity ; that we meet no examples of it in 
Greece and Rome ; that no other nation in Europe 
ever knew anything like it except Spain, about a 
hundred and twenty years ago, when they drew it 
upon themselves by their own folly and have suffered 
for it ever since ; no doubt we shall teach posterity 
wisdom, but they will be apt to thiuk the purchase 
too dear, and 1 wish they may stand to the bargain 
we have made in their names. 

It is easy to entail debts on succeeding ages, and 
to hope they will be able and willing to pay them ; 
but how to ensure peace for any term of years is 
difficult enough to apprehend. Will human nature 
ever cease to have the same passions, princes to 
entertain designs of interest or ambition, and occa- 
sions of quarrel to arise 1 May not we ourselves, 
by the variety of events and incidents which happen 
in the world, be under a necessity of recovering 
towns out of the very bands of those for whom we 
are now ruining our couutry to take them 1 Neither 
can it be said that those states with whom we may 
probably differ will be iu as bad a condition as our- 
selves; for by the circumstances of our situation 
and the impositions of our allies, we are more ex- 
hausted than either they or the enemy : and by the 
nature of oar government, the corruption of our 
manners, and the opposition of factions, we shall be 
more slow in recovering. 

It will no doubt be a mighty comfort to our grand- 
children, when they see a few rags hung up in West- 
minster Hall which coat a hundred millions, whereof 
they are paying the arrears, to boast as beggars do 
that their grandfathers were rich and great. 

I have often reflected on that mistaken notion of 
credit so boasted of by the advocates of the iate 
ministry : was not all that credit built upon funds 
raised by the landed men whom they now so much 
hate and despise 1 Is not the greatest part of those 
funds raised from the growth and product of land 1 
M ust not the whole debt be entirely paid, and our 
fleets and garrisons be maintained, by the land and 
malt tax after a peace 1 if they call it credit to run 
ten millions in debt without parliamentary security, 
by which the public is defrauded of almost half, I 
must think such credit to be dangerous, illegal, and 
perhaps treasonable. Neither has anything gone 
further to ruin the nation than their boasted credit. 
For my own part, when I saw this false credit sink 
upon the change of the ministry, 1 was singular 
enough to conceive it a good omen. It seemed os if 
the young extravagant heir had got a new steward. 



and was resolved to look into Ids estate before things 
grew desperate, which made the usurers forbear 
feeding him with money as they used to do. 

Since the moneyed men are to fond of war, I should 
be giaul they would furnish out one campaign at 
their own charge ; it is not above six or seven mil- 
lions ; and 1 dare engage to make it out, that when 
they have done this, instead of contributing equal 
to the landed men, they will have their full principa. 
and interest at six per cent, remaining of all the 
money they ever lent to the government. 

Without this resource, or some other equally mi- 
raculous, it is impossible for us to continue the war 
upon the same foot. 1 have already observed that 
the last funds of interest fell short above a million, 
although the persons most conversant in ways and 
means employ ed their utmost invention ; so thut of 
necessity we must be still more defective next cam- 
paign. But perhaps our allies will make up this 
deficiency on our Ride by great efforts on their own t 
Quite the contrary; both the emperor and Holland 
failed this year iu several articles, and signified to 
ub some time ago that they cannot keep up to the 
same proportions in the next. We have gained a 
noble barrier for the latter, and they have nothing 
more to demand or desire. The emperor, however 
sanguine he may now affect to appear, will 1 sup- 
pose be satisfied with Naples, Sicily , Milan, and his 
other acquisitions, rather than engage ill a long, 
hopeless war for the recovery of Spain, to which his 
allies the Dutch will neither give their assistance nor 
consent. So that, since we have done their business, 
since they have no further service for our arms, ami 
we have no more money to give them, and lastly, 
since we neither desire any rccompcnee nor expect 
any thanks, we ought in pity to be dismissed and 
have leave to shift tor ourselves. They are ripe for 
a peace to enjoy and cultivate what we have con- 
quered for them ; and so are we to recover, if possible, 
the effects of their hardships upon us. The first 
overtures from France are made to England upon 
safe and honourable terms ; we, who bore the bur- 
den of the war, ought in reason to have the greatest 
share in making the peace. If we do not hearken 
to a peace others certainly will, and get the ad- 
vantage of us there, as they have done in the war. 
We know the Dutch have perpetually threatened us 
that they would enter into separate measures of a 
peace, and by the strength of that argument, as well 
as by other powerful motives, prevailed on those 
who were then at the helm to comply with them on 
any terms rather than put an end to a war which 
every year brought them such great accessions to 
their wealth and power. Whoever falls off, a peace 
will follow, and then we must be content with such 
conditions as our allies, out of their great concern 
for our safety and interest, will please to choose. 
They have no further occasion for lighting, they 
have gained their point, and they now tell u * it is 
our war; so that in common justice it ought to be 
our peace. 

All we can propose by the desperate steps of 
pawning our land or malt tax, or erecting a general 
excise, is only to raise a fund of interest for running 
us annually four millions further in debt, without 
any prospect of ending the war so well as we can 
do at present. And when we have sunk the only 
unengaged revenues we had left, our encumbrances 
must of necessity remain perpetual. 

We have hitherto lived upon expedients which in 
time will certainly destroy any constitution, whether 
civil or natural ; and there was no couutry in Chris- 
tendom had less occasion for them than ours. We 
have dieted a healthy body into a consumption, by 
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plying it with physic instead of food. Art will help 
us no longer, and if we cannot recover by letiiog 
the remains of nature work we must inevitably die. 

What arts have been used to possess the people 
with a strong delusion that Britain must infallibly 
be ruined without the recovery of Spain to the house 
of Austria ! making the safety of a great and power- 
ful kingdom, as ours was then, to depend upon an 
event which after a war of miraculous successes 
proves impracticable. As if princes and great mi- 
nisters could find no way of settling the public tran- 
quillity without changing the possessions of king- 
doms, and forcing sovereigns upon a people against 
their inclinations. Is there no security for the 
island of Britain unless a king of Spaiu be de- 
throned by the hands of his grandfather! Has the 
enemy no cautionary towns and seaport* to give us 
for securing trade 1 Can he not deliver us posses- 
sion of such places as would put him in a worse 
condition whenever he should perfidiously renew 
the Avar! The present king of France has but few 
years to live by the course of nature, and doubtless 
would desire to end his days in peace. Grand- 
fathers, in prii-ate families, are not observed to have 
great influence on their grandsons, and 1 believe 
they have much less among princes ; however, when 
the authority of a parent is gone, is it likely that 
Philip will be directed by a brother against his own 
interest and that of his subjects! Have not those 
tivo realms their separate maxims of policy, which 
must operate in the times of peace ! These at least 
are probabilities, and cheaper by six millions a-year 
than recovering Spain or continuing the war, both 
which seem absolutely impossible. 

But the common question is, if we must now sur- 
render Spain, Avhat have Ave been fighting for all this 
while 1 The answer is ready: Ave have been fight- 
ing for the ruin of the public interest and the ad- 
vancement of a private. We have been fighting to 
raise the wealth and grandeur of a particular family, 
to enrich usurers and stockjobbers, and to cultivate 
the pernicious designs of a faction by destroying the 
landed iuterest. The nation begins now to think 
these blessings are not worth fighting for any longer, 
and therefore desires a peace. 

But the advocates on the other side cry out that 
we might have had a better peace than is now in 
agitation above two year* ago. Supposing this to 
be true, I do assert that, by parity of reason, we 
must expect one just so much the worse about two 
jears hence. If those in power could then have 
given us a better peace, more ia their infamy and 
guilt that they did it not. Why did they insist 
upon conditions which they were certain AA’ould 
never be granted ! We allow it was in their povver 
to have put a good end to the war, and left the na- 
tion in gome hope of recovering itself. And this is 
what we charge them with, as answerable to God, 
their country, and posterity, — that the bleeding con- 
dition of their fellow-subjects was a feather in the 
balance with their private ends. 

When we offer to lament the heavy debts and po- 
verty of the nation, it is pleasant to hear some men 
answer all that can be said by crying up the power of 
England, the courage of England, the inexhaustible 
riches of England. I have heard a man [lord 
Halifax], very sanguine upon this subject, with a 
good employ raeut for life, and a hundred thousand 
pounds in the funds, bidding us take courage, and 
warranting that all would go well. This is the style 
of men at ease, Avho lay heavy burdens upon others, 
>vhich they would uot touch with one of their 
fingers. I have known some people such ill com- 
puters as to imagine the many millions In stocks 



and annuities are so much real wealth in the nation ; 
whereas every farthing of it is entirely lost to us, 
scattered in Holland, Germany, and Spain; and the 
landed men who now pay the interest must at last 
pay the principal. 

Fourthly, Those who are against any peace with- 
out Spain have, 1 doubt, been ill informed as to the 
low condition of France, and the mighty conse- 
quences of our successes. As to the first, it must be 
confessed that after the battle of Ramilies the 
French were so discouraged with their frequent 
losses and so impatient for a peace, that their king 
was resolved to comply upon any reasonable terms. 
But when his subjects Avere informed of our exor- 
bitant demands, they greAV jealous of his honour, 
and were unanimous to assist him in continuing the 
war at any hazard rather than submit. This fully 
restored his authority ; and the supplies he has re- 
ceived from the Spanish West Indies, which in all 
are computed since the war to amount to four hun- 
dred millions of livrus, and all in specie, have en- 
abled him to pay his troops. Besides, the money is 
spent in Ills own country ; and he has since waged 
Avar in the most thrifty manner by acting on the de- 
fensive ; compounding Avith us every campaign for a 
town, which costs us fifty times more than it ia 
worth, either as to the value or the consequences. 
Then he ia at no charge for a fleet further than pro- 
viding privateers, Avherewith his subjects carry on a 
piratical war at their own expense, and he shares in 
the profit, which has been very considerable to 
France and of infinite disadvantage to us, not only 
by the perpetual losses Ave have suffered, to an im- 
mense value, but by the general discouragement of 
trade, on which we so much depeud. All this, con- 
sidered Avith the circumstances of that goA'erument, 
where the prince is master of the lives and fortunes 
of so mighty a kingdom, shows that monarch not to 
be eo sunk in his affairs as Ave have imagined ami 
have long flattered ourselves with the hopes of. 

Those who are against any peace without Spain 
seem likewise to have been mistaken in judging our 
victories and other successes to have been of greater 
consequence than they really were. 

When our armies take a town in Flanders, the 
Dutch are immediately put into possession and we 
at home make bonfires. 1 have sometimes pitied 
the deluded people to see them squandering aA\*ay 
their fuel to so little purpose. For example : what 
is it to us that Bouchain is taken, about which the 
warlike politicians of the coffeehouse make such a 
clutter ! What though the garrison surrendered 
prisoners of war and in sight of the enemy! We 
are not now in a condition to be fed with points o. 
honour. What advantage have we but that of 
spending three or four millions more to get another 
tOAvn for the States, which may open them a new 
country for contributions and increase the perqui- 
sites of the general! 

In that war of ten years under the late king, when 
our commanders and soldiers were raw and unex- 
perienced in comparison of what they are at present, 
we lost battles and towns as well as we gained them 
of late since those gentlemen have better learned 
their trade ; yet we bore up then, as the French do 
now ; nor was there anything decisive in their suc- 
cesses : they grew weary as well as we, and at last 
consented to a peace, under which wc might have 
been happy enough if it had not beeu followed by 
that wise treaty of partition, which revived the flame 
that has lasted ever since. I see nothing else in the 
modern Army of making war but that the side Avhich 
can hold out longest will end it with most advantage. 
In such a close country as Flanders, where it is 
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carried on by sieges, the army that acta offensively is 
at a much greater expense of men and money, and 
there is hardly a town taken in the common forma 
where the besiegers have not the worst of the bar- 
gain. I never yet knew a soldier who would not 
atHrin that any town might be taken if you were 
content to be at the charge. If you will count upon 
sacrificing so much blood and treasure, the rest U 
all a regular established method which cannot fail. 
When the king of France, in the times of his grandeur, 
sat down before a town, his generals and engineer* 
would often fix the day when it should surrender : 
the enemy, sensible of all this, has for some years past 
avoided a battle where he has so ill succeeded, and 
taken a surer way to consume us by letting our 
courage evaporate against stones and rubbish, and 
sacrificing a single town to a campaign, which he 
can so much better afford to lose than we to take. 

Lastly, Those who are so violently against any 
peace without Spain’s being restored to the house of 
Austria have not, I believe, cast their eye upon a 
cloud gathering in the north, which we have helped 
to raise, and may quickly break in a storm upon our 
heads. 

The northern war has been on foot almost ever 
since our breach with France. The success of it is 
various ; but one effect to be apprehended was al- 
ways the same, that sooner or later it would involve 
us in its consequences, and that whenever this 
happened, let our success be ever so great against 
France, from that moment France would have the 
ad vantage. 

By our guaranty of the treaty of Travendall, we 
were obliged to hinder tho king of Denmark from 
engaging in a war with Sweden. It was at that 
time understood by all parties, and so declared even 
by the British ministers, that this engagement spe- 
cially regarded Denmark's not assisting king Au- 
gustus. But however if this had not been so, yet 
our obligation to Sweden stood in force by virtue of 
former treaties with that crown, which were all re- 
vived and confirmed by a subsequent one concluded 
at the Hague by sir Joseph Williamson and Mon- 
sieur Lilienroot, about the latter end of the king's 
reign. 

However, the war in the north proceeded; and 
our not assisting Sweden was at least as well ex- 
cused by the war which we were entangled in as 
his not contributing Ids contingent to the empire 
whereof he is a member was excused by the pres- 
sures he 1»7 under, having a confederacy to deal 
with. 

In this war the king of Sweden was victorious ; 
and what dangers were we not then exposed to 1 
what fears were we not in ! He marched into 
Saxony, and, if he had really been in the French 
interest, might at once have put us under the greatest 
difficulties. But the torrent turned another way, 
and he contented himself with imposing on his 
enemy the treaty of Alt Rastudt; by which king 
Augustus makes an absolute cession of the crown of 
Poland, renounces any title to it, acknowledges 
Stanislaus, and then both he and the king of Sweden 
ioin in desiring the guaranty of England and Hol- 
land. The queen did not, indeed, give this guaranty 
in form ; but as a step toward it, the title of king 
was given to Stanislaus by a letter from her majesty, 
and the strongest assurances were given to the 
Swedish minister in her majesty’s name, and in a 
committee of council, that the guaranty should 
speedily bo granted, and that, in tho mean while, it 
was the same thing as if the forms were passed. 

In 1708 king Augustus made the campaign in 
Flanders: what measures he might at that time 



take, or of what nature the arguments might be that 
he made use of, is not known ; but immediately after 
he breaks through all he had done, marches into 
Poland, and reassumes the crown. 

After this we apprehended that the peace of the 
empire might be endangered ; and therefore entered 
into an act of guaranty for the neutrality of it. The 
king of Sweden refused, upon several accounts, to 
submit to the terms of this treaty, particularly be- 
cause we went out of the empire to cover Poland 
and Jutland, but did not go out of it to cover the 
territories of Sweden. 

Let us therefore consider what is our case at pre- 
sent. If the king of Sweden return, and get the 
better, he will think himself under no obligation of 
having any regard to the interests of the allies, but 
will naturally pursue, according to his own expres- 
sion, his enemy wherever he finds him. In this 
case, tHe corps of the neutrality is obliged to oppose 
him, and so we are engaged in a second war before 
the first is ended. 

If the northern confederates succeed against Swe- 
den, how shall we be able to preserve the balance ot 
power in the north, so essential to our trade, as well 
as in many other respects T What will become of 
that great support of the protestant interest in 
Germauy which is the footing that the Swedes now 
have in the empire! Or who shall answer that 
these princes, after they have settled the north to 
their minds, may not take a fancy to look south- 
ward, and make our peace with France according to 
their own schemes! 

And lastly, if the king of Prussia, the elector of 
Hanover, and other princes whose dominions lie 
contiguous, ore forced to draw from those armies 
which act against France, we must live in hourly 
expectation of having those troops recalled which 
they now leave with us ; and this recall may happen 
in the midst of a siege, or on the eve of a battle. 
Is it therefore our interest to toil on in a ruinous 
war, for an impracticable end, till one of these 
cases shall happen, or get under shelter before the 
storm! 

There is no doubt but the present ministry (pro- 
vided they could get over the obligations of honour 
and conscience) might find their advantage in ad- 
vising the continuance of the war, as well as the last 
did, although not in the same degree, after the king- 
dom has been so much exhuusted. They might 
prolong it till the parliament desire a peace, and 
in the mean time leave them in full possession of 
power. Therefore it is plain that their proceedings 
at present are meant to serve their country, directly 
against their private interest ; whatever clamour 
may be raised by those who, for the vilest ends, 
would move heaven and earth to oppose their mea- 
sures. But they think it infinitely better to accept 
such terms as will secure our trade, find a sufficient 
barrier for the States, give reasonable satisfaction to 
the emperor, and restore the tranquillity of Europe, 
although without adding Spaiu to the empire, 
rather than go on in a languishing way, upon the 
vain expectation of some improbable turn for the re- 
covery of that monarchy out of the Bourbon family, 
and at last be forced to a worse peace, by some of 
the allies falling off, upon our utter inability to con- 
tinue the war. 

P.S. I hare in this edition explained three or four 
lines which mention the succession, to take off, if 
possible, all manner of cavil ; though, at the same 
time, I cannot but observe how ready the adverse 
party is to moke use of any objections, oven such as 
destroy their own principles. I put a distant case of 
the possibility that our succession, through extrema 
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necessity, might be changed by the legislature in 
future ages, and it i» pleasant to hear those people 
quarrelling at this who profess themselves for 
changing it as often as they please, and that even 
without the consent of the entire legislature. 



SOME 

REMARKS ON THE BARRIER 
TREATY 

Between 

HER MAJESTY AND THE STATES GENERAL ; 

To which are added, 

The Mid Barrier Troity, with the two irparate Articles ; part 
of the Counter -project ; the sentiment* of IVineo Eugene and 
Count ZinmulruT upon the said Treaty; and a Representa- 
tion of tlui English Merchant* at Bruges. 



PREFACE. 

When I published the discourse called “The 
Conduct of the Allies," I had thoughts either of 
inserting or annexing the “ Barrier Treaty" at 
length, with such observations as I conceived might 
be useful for public information ; but that discourse 
taking up more room than I designed, after my 
utmost endeavours to abbreviate it, 1 contented my- 
self only with making some few reflections upon 
that famous treaty, sufficient as I thought to answer 
the design of my book. I have since heard that my 
readers in general seemed to wish I had been more 
particular, and have discovered an impatience to 
have that treaty made public, especially since it has 
been laid before the house of commons. 

That I may give some light to the reader who is 
not well versed in those affairs, he may please to 
kuow that a project for a treaty of barrier with the 
States was transmitted hither from Holland, but 
being disapproved of by our court in several parts, a 
new project or scheme of a treaty was drawn up 
here, with many additions and alterations. This 
last was called the counter-project, and was the 
measure whereby the duke of Marlborough and my 
lord Townshend were commanded and instructed to 
proceed in negotiating a treaty of barrier with the 
States. 

I have added a translation of this counter-project 
in those articles where it differs from the barrier 
treaty, that the reader by comparing them together 
may judge how punctually those negotiators ob- 
served their instructions. I hare likewise subjoined 
the sentiments of prince Eugene of Savoy and the 
count de Zinxendorf, relating to this treaty, written 
I suppose while it was negotiating. And lastly, I 
have added a copy of the representation of the 
British merchants at Bruges, signifying what incon- 
veniences they already felt and further appre- 
hended from this barrier treaty. 
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Imagine a reasonable person in China reading the 
following treaty, and one who was ignorant of our 
affairs or our geography, he would conceive their 
high mightinesses the statcs-general to he some vast 
powerful commonwealth, like that of Rome, and her 
majesty to be a petty prince, like one of those to 
whom that republic would sometimes send a diadem 
for a present, when they behaved themselves well, 
otherwise could depose at pleasure and place whom 
they thought fit in their stead. Such a man would 
think that the States had taken our prince and us 
into their protection, and in return honoured us so 



far as to make use of our troops as some small 
assistance in their conquests and the enlargement of 
their empire, or to prevent the incursions of barba- 
rians upon some of their out-lying provinces. But 
how must it sound in a European ear, that Great 
Britain, after maintaining a war for so many years 
with so much glory and success and such prodigious 
expense; after saving the empire, Holland, and 
Portugal, and almost recovering Spain, should to- 
ward the close of a war enter into a treaty with 
seven Dutch provinces, to secure to them a dominion 
larger than their own, which she had conquered for 
them ; to undertake for a great deal more, without 
stipulating the least advantage for herself ; and ac- 
cept as an equivalent the mean condition of those 
States assisting to preserve her queen on the throne, 
whom, by God's assistance, she is able to defend 
against all her majesty's enemies and allies put to- 
gether t 

Such a wild bargain could never have been made 
for us if the States had not found it their interest to 
use very powerful motives with the chief advisers 
(I say nothing of the person immediately employed), 
and if a party here at home had not been resolved, 
for ends and purposes very well known, to continue 
the war as long as they had any occasion for it. 

The counter-project of this treaty, made here at 
London, was bad enough in all conscience : I have 
said something of it in the preface : her majesty's 
ministers were instructed to proceed by it in their 
negotiation. There was one point in that project 
which would have been of consequence to Britain, 
and one or two more where the advantages of the 
States were not so very exorbitant, and where some 
care was taken of the house of Austria. Is it possi- 
ble that our good allies and friends could not be 
brought to any terms with us, unless by striking out 
every particular that might do us any good and 
adding still more to those whereby so much was al- 
ready granted t For instance, the article about 
demolishing of Dunkirk surely might have re- 
mained, which was of some benefit to the States as 
well as of mighty advantage to us, and which the 
French king has lately yielded in one of his prelimi- 
naries, although clogged with the demand of an 
equivalent which will owe its difficulty only to thia 
treaty. 

But let me now consider the treaty itself: among 
the one-and-twenty articles of which it consists, 
only two have any relation to us, importing that the 
Dutch are to be guarantees of our succession, and 
are not to enter into any treaty until the queen is 
acknowledged by France. We kuow very well that 
it is in consequence the interest of the States as 
much as ours that Britain should be governed by a 
protestant prince. Besides, what is there more in 
this guaranty than in all common leagues, offensive 
and defensive, between two powers, where each is 
obliged to defend the other against any invader 
with all their strength! Such was the grand alliance 
between the emperor, Britain, and Holland, which 
was, or ought to have been, hr good a guaranty of 
our succession to all intents and purposes as this in 
the barrier treaty ; and the mutual engagements in 
such alliances have been always reckoned sufficient 
without any separate benefit to either party. 

It is, no doubt, for the interest of Britain that the 
States should have a sufficient barrier against 
France ; but their high mightinesses, for some few 
years past, have put a different meaning upon tho 
word barrier from what it formerly used to bear 
when applied to them. W'hen the late king was 
prince of Orange, and commanded their armies 
against France, it was never once imagined that uuy 
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of the towns taken should belong to the Dutch ; 
they were all immediately delivered up to their law- 
ful monarch, and Flanders waa only a barrier to 
Holland aa it was in the hands of Spain rather 
than France. So in tho grand alliance of 1701 the 
several powers promising to endeavour to recover 
Flanders for a barrier was understood to be the re- 
covering of those provinces to the king of Spain ; 
bat in this treaty the style is wholly changed : here 
are about twenty towns and forts of great import- 
ance, with their chattellunies and dependencies 
(which dependencies are likewise to be enlarged as 
much as possible), and the whole revenues of them 
to be under the perpetual military government of the 
Dutch, by which that republic will be entirely mas- 
ters of the richest part of all Flanders, and upon any 
appearance of war they may put their garrisons into 
any other place of the Low Countries : and further, 
the king of Spain is to give them a revenue of four 
hundred thousand crowns a-year, to enable them to 
maintain those garrisons. 

Why should we wonder that the Dutch are in- 
clined to perpetuate the war, when, by an article in 
this treaty, the king of Spain ia not to possess one 
single town in the Low Countries until a peace be 
made? The duke of Anjou, at the beginning of 
this war, maintained six-and-thirty thousand men 
out of those Spanish provinces he then possessed, 
to which if we add the many towns since taken, 
which were not in the late king of Spain’s possession 
at the time of his death, with all their territories and 
dependencies, it is visible what forces the States may 
bo able to keep, even without any charge to their 
peculiar dominions. 

The towns and chattellanies of this barrier always 
maintained their garrisons when they were in the 
hands of France ; and, as it is reported, returned a 
considerable sum of money into the king’s coffers ; 
yet the king of Spain is obliged by this treaty (as we 
have already observed) to add, over and above, a 
revenue of four hundred thousand crowns a-year. 
We know likewise that a great part of the revenue 
of the Spanish Netherlands is already pawned to the 
States, so that after a peace nothing will be left to 
the sovereign, nor will the people be much eased of 
the taxes they at present labour under. 

Thus the States, by virtue of this barrier treaty, 
will in effect be absolute sovereigns of all Flanders, 
and of the whole revenues in the utmost extent. 

And here 1 cannot, without some contempt, take 
notice of a sort of reasoning offered by several peo- 
ple, that the many towns we have taken for the 
Dutch are of no advantage, because the whole reve- 
nue of those towns is spent in maintaining them. 
For first, the fact is manifestly false, particularly as 
to Lisle and some others. Secondly, the 8tates after 
a peace are to have four hundred thousand crowns 
a-year out of the remainder of Flanders, which is 
then to be left to Spain. And lastly, suppose all 
these acquired dominions will not bring a penny 
into their treasury, what can be of greater conse- 
quence than to be able to maintain a mighty army 
out of their new’ conquests, which before they always 
did by taxing their natural subjects 1 

How shali wc be able to answer it to king Charles 
III. that, while we pretend to endeavour restoring 
him to the entire monarchy of Spain, we join at the 
same time with the Dutch to deprive him of hia 
natural right to the Low Countries t 

But suppose by a Dutch barrier must now be 
understood only what is to be in possession of the 
States, yet, even under this acceptation of the word, 
nothing was originally meant except a barrier against 
France, whereas several towns demanded by the 



Dutch in this treaty can be of no use at all in such a 
barrier. Aiul this is the sentiment even of Prince 
Eugene himself (the present oracle and idol of the 
party here), who says that Dendermond, Ostend, and 
the Castle of Gaud, do in no sort belong to the bur- 
ner, nor can be of other use than to make the States- 
General masters of the Low Countries, and hinder 
their trade with England ; and further that those 
who are acquainted with the country know very 
well that to fortify Lier and Halle can give no 
security to the States as a barrier, but only raise a 
jealousy in the people that those places are only for- 
tified in order to block up Brussels and the other 
great towns of Brabant. . _ . l 

In those towns of Flanders where the Dutch are 
to have garrisons, but the ecclesiastical and civil 
power to remain to the king of Spain after a peace, 
the States have power to send arms, ammunition, 
and victual., without paying custom., under which 
pretence they will engross the whole trade of those 
towns, exclusive of all other nations. 

This prince Eugene likewise foresaw, and in 
his observations upon this treaty here annexed pro- 
posed a remedy for it. 

And if the Dutch shall please to think that the 
whole Spanish Netherlands are not a sufficient bar- 
rier for them, 1 know no remedy from the words of 
this treaty but that we must still go on and conquer 
for them as long as they please. For the queen is 
obliged whenever a peace is treated to procure for 
them whatever shall be thought necessary besides, 
and where their necessity will terminate is not very 
eaay to foresee. . , . 

Could any of her majesty’s subjects conceive that 
in the towns we have taken for the Dutch, and given 
into their possession as a barrier, either the States 
should demand or our ministers allow that the sub- 
jects of Britain should, in respect to their trade, be 
used worse than they were under the late kiug of 
Spain 1 Yet this is the fact, as monstrous as it ap- 
pears : all goods going to or coming from Newport 
or Ostend are to pay the same duties as those that 
pass by the Schelde under the Dutch forts; and 
this, in effect, is to shut out all other nations from 
trading to Flanders. The English merchants at 
Bruges complain that, after they have paid the king 
of Spain's duty for goods imported at Ostend, the 
same goods are made liable to further duties when 
they are carried thence into the towns of the Dutch 
new conquests, and desire only the same privileges 
of trade they had before the death of the late king 
of Spain, Charles II. Anil in consequence of this 
treaty, the Dutch have already taken off eight per 
cent, from all goods they send to the Spanish Flan- 
ders, but left it still upon us. 

But what is very surprising, in the very same 
article where our good friends and aliies are wholly 
shutting us out from trailing in those towns we have 
conquered for them with so much blood and trea- 
sure, the queen is obliged to procure that the Stales 
shall be used as favourably in their trade oyer all the 
king of Spain’s dominions as her own subjects or as 
the people most favoured. This i humbly conceive 
to be perfect boys'-play : “ Cross I win, and pile* you 
lose," or “ What’s yours is mine, and what’s mine 
is my own.” Now, if it should happen that in a 
treaty of peace aomc ports or towns should be 
yielded us for the security of our trade, in any part 
of the Spanish dominions, at how great a distance 
soever, I suppose the Dutch would gu on with their 
boyn’-play and challenge half by virtue of that article . 
or would they be content with military government 

• * The two aide* of our coin were once nominally dfatfluguiahed 
by crom and pile. »» they a to now \>y head* and uiil*. 
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an 1 the revenues, and reckon them among what 
shall bethought necessary lor their barrier 3 

This prodigious article is introduced as subsequent 
to the treaty of Munster, made about the year 164H, 
at a time when England was in the utmost confusion, 
and very much to our disadvantage. Those parts 
in that treaty, so unjust in themselves and so preju- 
dicial to our trade, ought in reason to have been re- 
mitted rather than confirmed upon us for the time to 
coine. But this is Dutch partnership ; to share in 
all our beneficial bargaius and exclude us wholly 
from theirs, even from those which we have got for 
them. 

In one part of the Conduct of the Allies, among 
other remarks upon this treaty, I make it a question 
whether it were right in point of policy or prudence 
to call in a foreigu power to be a guarantee to our 
succession ; because by that means we put it out of 
the power of our legislature to alter the succession, 
how much soever the necessity of the kingdom may 
require ill To comply with the cautions of some 
people 1 explained my meaning in the following 
editions. I was assured that my lord chief-justice 
affirmed that passage was treason. One of my an- 
swerer’s, I think, decides as favourably ; aud I am 
told that paragraph was read very' lately during a 
debate, with a comment in very injurious terms, 
which perhaps might have been Bpared. That the 
legislature should have power to change the succes- 
sion, whenever the necessities of the kingdom re- 
quire, is so very useful toward preserving our reli- 
gion aud liberty, that I know not how to recant. 
The worst of this opinion is, that at first sight it 
appears to be whiggish ; but the distinction is thus : 
the Whigs are for changing the succession when they 
think fit, although the entire legislature do not con- 
sent ; I think it ought never to be done but upon 
great necessity, and that with the sanction of the 
whole legislature. Do these gentlemen of revolution 
principles think it impossible that we should ever 
have occasion again to change our succession t and 
if such an accident should fall out, muRt we have no 
remedy until the Seven Provinces will give their 
consent ! Suppose that this virulent party among us 
were as able as some are willing to raise a rebellion 
for reinstating them in power, and would apply 
themselves to the Dutch, as guarantees of our suc- 
cession, to assist them with all their force under 
pretence that the queen and ministry, a great ma- 
jority of both houses, and the bulk of the people, 
were for bringing over France, popery, and the 
pretender 1 Their high mightinesses would, as I 
take it, be sole judges of the controversy, and pro- 
bably decide it so well that in some time we might 
have the happiness of becoming a province to Hol- 
land. I am humbly of opinion that there are two 
qualities necessary to a reader before his judgment 
should be allowed ; these are. common honesty and 
common sense, and that no man could have mis- 
represented that paragraph in my discourse unless 
he were utterly destitute of one or both. 

The presumptive successor and her immediate 
heirs have so established a reputation in the world 
for their piety, wisdom, and humanity, that no ne- 
cessity of this kind is likely to appear in their days ; 
but I must still insist that it is a diminution to the 
independency of the imperial crown of Great Bri- 
tain to call at every door for help to put our laws in 
execution. And wc ought to consider that, if in ages 
to come such a prince should happen to be in suc- 
cession to our throne as should be entirely unable to 
govern, that very motive might incline our guaran- 
tees to support him, the more effectually to bring 
the rivals of theii trade into confusion and disorder. 



But to return : the queen is here put under the 
unreasonable obligation of being guarantee of the 
whole barrier treaty ; of Uie Dutch having possession 
of the said barrier and the revenues thereof before 
a peace; of the payment of four hundred thousand 
crowns by the king of Spain ; that the States shall 
possess their barrier even before king Charles is iu 
possession of the Spanish Netherlands, although by 
the fifth article of the graud alliance her majesty is 
under no obligation to do anything of this uature 
except in a general treaty. 

All kings, princes, and states, are invited to enter 
into this treaty, and to be guarantees of its execution. 
This article, though very frequent in treaties, seems 
to look very oddly in that of the barrier. Popish 
princes arc here invited among others to become 
guarantees of our protectant succession : every petty 
prince in Germany must be entreated to preserve the 
queen of Great Britain upon her throne. The king 
of Spain is invited particularly, and by name, to be- 
come guarantee of the execution of a treaty by 
which his allies, who pretend to fight his battles and 
recover his dominions, strip him in effect of all his 
ten provinces ; a clear reason why they never sent 
any forces to Spain, and why the obligation not to 
enter into a treaty of peace with France until that 
entire monarchy was yielded as a preliminary was 
struck out of the counter-project by the Dutch. 
They fought only in Flanders because there they 
only fought for themselves. King Charles must 
needs accept tills invitation very kindly, and staud 
by with great satisfaction while the Belgic lion 
divides the prey and assigns it all to himself. I re- 
member there was a parcel of soldiers who robbed a 
farmer of his poultry, and then made him wait at 
tabic while they devoured his victuals without giving 
him a morsel, and upon his expostulating had only 
for answer, “ Why, sirrah, are we not come here 
to protect you 1” And thus much for this generous 
invitation to ull kings and princes to lend their assist- 
ance, and become guarantees out of pure good nature 
for securing Flanders to the Dutch. 

In the treaty of Ryswick no care was taken to 
oblige the French king to acknowledge the right of 
succession in her present majesty ; for want of which 
point being then settled, France refused to acknow- 
ledge her for queen of Great Britain after the late 
king's death. This unaccountable neglect (if it were 
a neglect) is here called an omission, and care is 
taken to supply it in the next general treaty of peace. 
I mention this occasionally, because I have some 
stubborn doubts within me whether it were a wilful 
omission or not. Neither do I herein reflect in the 
least upon the memory of his late majesty, whom 1 
entirely acquit of any imputation upon this matter. 
But when 1 recollect the behaviour, the language, 
and the principles of some certain persons iu those 
days, and compare them with that omission, I am 
tempted to draw some conclusions which a certain 
party would be more ready to call false and malicious 
than to prove them so. 

I must here take leave (because it will not other- 
wise fall in my way) to say a few words in return to 
a gentleman, 1 know not of what character or call- 
ing, who has done me the honour to write three dis- 
courses against that treatise of The Conduct of the 
Allies, &c., and promises for my comfort to con- 
clude all in a fourth. I pity answerers with all my 
heart for the many disadvantages they lie under. 
My book did a world of mischief (as he calls it) be- 
fore his First Part could possibly come out, and so 
went on through the kingdom while his limped slowly 
after, and if it arrived at all was too late, for people’s 
opinions were already fixed. His manner of un- 
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cwprlng me is thus : Of those facts which he pre- 
tends to examine some he resolutely denies, others 
he endeavours to extenuate, and the rest he distorts 
with such unnatural terms that I would engage by 
the same method to di'prove any history, either an- 
cient or modern. Then the whole is interlarded 
with a thousand injurious epithets and appellations, 
which heavy writers are forced to make use of as a 
supply for that want of spirit and genius they are 
not born to : yet after all he allows a very great 
point for which I contend, confessing in plain words 
that the burden of the war has chiefly lain upon us ; 
and thinks it sufficient for the Dutch that, next to 
England, they have borne the greatest share. And 
is not this the great grievance of which the w hole 
kingdom complains 1 1 am inclined to think that 

my intelligence was at least as good as his, and some 
of it 1 can assure him came from persons of his own 
party, although perhaps not altogether so inflamed. 
Hitherto therefore the matter is pretty equal, and 
the world may believe him or me as they please. 
But I think the great point of controversy between 
us is, whether the effects and consequences of things 
follow better from his premises or mine ! And there 
I will not be satisfied unless he will allow the whole 
advantage to be on my side. Here is a flourishing 
kingdom brought to the brink of ruin by a most 
successful and glorious wnr of ten years, under an 
able, diligent, and loyal ministry, a most faithful, 
just, and generous commander, and in conjunction 
with the most hearty, reasonable, and sincere allies. 
This is the case as that author represents it. I have 
heard a story, I think is was of the duke of ••*, 
who, playing at hazard at the groom- porter's in much 
company, held in a great many hauds together, and 
drew a huge heap of gold ; but in the heat of play 
never observed a sharper who came once or twice 
under his arm and swept a great deal of it into bis 
hat, the company thought it had been one of his ser- 
vants. When the duke’s hand was out, they were 
talking how much he had won. " Yes,” said he, 
44 1 held in very long ; yet methinks I have won but 
very little.” They told him his servant had got the 
rest in bis hat, and then he found he was cheated. 

It has been my good fortune to see the most im- 
portant fact* that 1 have advanced justified by the 
public voice ; which, let this author do what he can, 
will incline the world to believe that I may be right 
in the rest. And I solemnly declurc that I have not 
wilfully committed the least mistake. I stopped the 
second edition, and made all possible inquiries 
among those who I thought could best inform me, 
in order to correct any error I could hear of ; I did 
the same to the third and fourth editions, and then 
left the printer to his liberty. This I take for a more 
effectual answer to all cavils than a hundred pages 
of controversy. 

But what disgusts me from having anything to do 
with the race of answer-jobbers is, that they haTe no 
sort of conscience in their dealings : to give one in- 
stance in this gentleman’s Third Part, which I have 
been lately looking into. When I talk of the most 
petty princes he says that I mean crowned head* ; 
when I say the soldiers of those petty princes are 
ready to rob or starve at home, he says I call kings 
and crowded heads robbers and highwaymen. This 
is what the Whigs call answering a book. 

I cannot omit one particular concerning this au- 
thor, who is so positive in asserting his own facts 
and contradicting mine : he affirms that the business 
of Toulon was discovered by the clerk of a certain 
great man who was then secretary of state. It is 
neither wise nor for the credit of hi* party to put us 
in mind of that secretary, or of that clerk ; however, 



so it happens, that nothing relating to the affair o» 
Toulon did ever pass through that secretary's office j 
which 1 here affirm with great phlegm, leaving the 
epithets of false, scandalous, villanous, and the rest 
to the author and his fellows. 

But to leave this author : let us consider the con- 
sequences of our triumphs, upon which some set so 
great a value as to think that nothing less than the 
crown can be a sufficient reward for the merit of the 
general. We have not enlarged our dominions by 
oue foot of land ; our trade, which made us con- 
siderable in the world, is either given up by treaties 
or clogged vvith duties, which interrupt and daily 
lessen it. We see the whole nation groaning under 
excessive taxes of all sorts, to raise three millions of 
money for payment of the interest of those debts we 
have contracted. Let us look upon the reverse of 
the medal ; vve shall see our neighbours, who in their 
utmost distress called for our assistance, become by 
this treaty, even in time of peace, masters of a more 
considerable country than their own ; in a condition 
to strike terror into us, with fifty thousand veterans 
ready to invade us from that country which we have 
cuuquered for them, and to commit insolent hos- 
tilities upon us in all other parts, as they have lately 
done in the East Indies. 

THE BARRIER TREATY BETWEEN HER MAJESTY AND 
THE STATES GENERAL. 

Her majesty the queen of Great Britain and the 
lords the States General of the United Provinces, 
having considered how much it concerns the quiet 
and security of their kingdoms and states, and the 
public tranquillity, to maintain and to secure on 
one side the succession to the crown of Great Bri- 
tain in such manner as it is now established by the 
laws of the kingdom ; and on the other side, that 
tiie States General of the United Provinces should 
have a strong and sufficient barrier against France 
and others who would surprise or attack them ; and 
her majesty and the suid Stales General apprehend- 
ing, with just reason, the troubles and the mischiefs 
which may happen in relation to this succession if 
at any time there should he any person or any power 
who should call it in question ; and that the coun- 
tries and states of the said lords the States General 
were not furnished vvith such a harrier : — for these 
said reasons her said majesty the queen of Great 
Britain, although in the vigour of her age and en- 
joying perfect health (in which may God preserve 
her many years!), out of an effect of her usual pru- 
dence and piety, has thought fit to enter vvith tho 
lords the States General of the United Provinces 
into a particular alliance and confederacy, the prin- 
cipal end and only aim of which shall he the public 
quiet and tranquillity, and to prevent, by measures 
taken in time, all the events which might one day 
excite new wars. It is with this view that her 
British majesty has given her full power to agree 
upon gome articles of a treaty, in addition to the 
treaties and alliances that she hath already with the 
lords the States General of the United Provinces, to 
her ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary, 
Charles viscount Townshend, baron of Eynn- Regis, 
privy counsellor of her British majesty, captain of 
her said majesty's yeoman of the guard, and her 
lieutenant in the county of Norfolk ; and the lords 
the States General of the United Provinces, to the 
sicurs John de Weldern, lord of Yalburg, great 
bailiff of the Lower Betewc, of the body of the no- 
bility of the province of Guelder; Frederick, baron of 
Keede, lord of Lier, St. Anthony, and T’er Lee, of 
the order of the nobility of the province of Holland 
and West Friesland; Anthony Heinsius, counsellor* 
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pensionary of the province of Holland and West 
Friesland, keeper of the great seal, and superin- 
tendent of the tiefe of the same province ; Cornelius 
Van Gheel, lord of Spranbrook, Bulkesteyn, &c. ; 
Gedeon Hoeuft, canon of the chapter of the church 
of St. Peter at Utrecht, aud elected counsellor in 
the states of the province of Utrecht; Hassal Van 
Sminia, secretary of the chamber of the accounts of 
the province of Friesland; Ernest I tiers urn, lord of 
Osterbof, of the body of the nobility of the province 
of Overy8»el ; and Wicher Wichers, senator of the 
city of Groningen ; all deputies to the assembly of 
the said lords of the States General on the part re- 
spectively of the provinces of Guelder, Holland, West 
Friesland, Zeland, Utrecht, Friesland, Overysscl, 
and Groningen, and OmmelandB ; who, by virtue of 
their full powers, have agreed upon the following 
articles 

Art. I. — The treaties of peace, friendship, alli- 
ance, and confederacy, between her Britannic majesty 
and the States General of the United Provinces, 
shall be approved and confirmed by the present 
treaty, and shall remain in their former force and 
vigour as if they were inserted word for word. 

Art. II. — The succession to the crown of England 
having been settled by an act of parliament passed 
the twelfth year of the reign of his late majesty king 
William III., the title of which is, “ An act for the 
further limitation of the crown, and better securing 
the rights and liberties of the subject;” and lately, 
in the sixth year of the reign of her present majesty, 
the succession having been again established aud 
confirmed by another act made for the greater se- 
curity of her majesty's person and government, and 
the succession to the crown of Great Britain, Ac., 
in the line of the most serene house of Hanover, 
and in the person of the princess Sophia, and of her 
heirs and successors, and descendants, male and 
female, already bom or to be bom ; and although 
no power hath any right to oppose the laws made , 
upon this subject by the crown and parliament of 
Great Britain ; if it shall happen nevertheless, that 
under any pretence, or by any cause whatever, any 
person or any power or state may pretend to dis- 
pute the establishment which the parliament hath 
made of the aforesaid succession in the most serene 
house of Hanover, to oppose the said succession, to 
assist or favour those who may oppose it, whether 
directly or indirectly, by open war, or by fomenting 
seditions and conspiracies against her or him to 
whom the crown of Great Britain shall descend, 
according to the acts aforesaid ; the States General 
engage and promise to assist and maintain in the 
said succession her or him to whom it shall belong 
by virtue of the said acts of parliament, to assist them 
in taking possession if they should not be in actual 
possession, and to oppose those who would disturb 
them in the taking of such possession, or in the 
actual possession, of the aforesaid succession. 

Art. III. — Her said majesty and the States Ge- 
neral, in consequence of the fifth article of the alli- 
ance concluded between the emperor, the late king 
of Great Britain, and the Stites General, the 7th of 
September, 1701, will employ all their force to re- 
cover the rest of the Spanish Low Countries. 

Art. IV. — And further, they will endeavour to 
conquer as many towns and forts as they can, in 
order to their being a barrier and security to the 
said States. 

Art. V. — And whereas, according to the ninth 
article of the said alliance, it is to be agreed, among 
other matters, how and in what manner the States 



■hall be made safe by means of this barrier, the 
queen of Great Britain will use her endeavours to 
procure that in the treaty of peace it may be agreed 
that all the Spanish Low Countries, and what t*Lse 
may be found necessary, whether conquered or un- 
conquered places, shall serve as a barrier to the 
States. 

AnT. VI. — That to this end their high mighti- 
nesses shall have the liberty to put and keep gar- 
rison, to change, augment, and diminish it as they 
shall judge proper, in the places following: namely, 
Newport, Furnes, with the fort of Knocke, Ypres, 
Menin, the town and citadel of Lisle, Toumay and 
its citadel, Comle, Valenciennes ; and the places 
which shall from henceforward be conquered from 
France, Maubeuge, Charleroy, Namur and its citadel, 
Lier, Halle, to fortify, the ports otf l*crle, Philippe, 
Damine, the castle of Gand, and Dendermonde. 
The fort of St. Donas, being joined to the fortifica- 
tion of the Sluce, and being entirely incorporated 
with it, shall remain and be yielded in property to 
the States. The fort of Rhodenhuysen on this side 
Gand shall be demolished. 

Art. VII. — The States General may, in case of 
an apparent attack or war, put as many troops as 
they shall think necessary in all the towns, places, 
and forts in the Spanish Low Countries, where the 
reason of war shall require it. 

Art. VIII. — They may likewise send into the 
towns, forts, and places where they shall have their 
garrisons, without any hinderancc, and without 
paying any duties, provisions, ammunitions of war, 
aims and artillery, materials for the fortifications, 
and all that shall be found convenient and necessary 
for the said garrisons and fortifications. 

Art. IX. — The said States General shall also 
have liberty to appoint, in the towns, forts, aud 
places of their barrier, mentioned in the foregoing 
sixth article, where they may have garristns, such 
governors and commanders, majors, and other of- 
ficers, as they shall find proper, who shall not be 
subject to any other orders, whatsoever they be, or 
from whencesoever they may come, relating to the 
security and military government of the said place*, 
but only to those of their high mightinesses (exclu- 
sive of all others) ; still preserving the rights and 
privileges, as well ecclesiastical as political, of king 
Charles III. 

Art. X. — That besides, the States shall have 
liberty to fortify the said towns, places, and forts 
which belong to them, and repair the fortification* 
of them, in such manner ns they shall judge neces- 
sary ; and further to do whatever shall be useful for 
their defence. 

Art. XI.— It is agreed that the States General 
shall have all the revenues of the towns, places, 
jurisdictions, and their dependencies, which they 
shall have for their barrier from France, which were 
not in the possession of the crown of Spain at the 
time of the death of the late king Charles II. ; and 
besides, a million of livres shall be settled for tlie 
payment of one hundred thousand crowns every 
three months out of the clearest revenues of the 
Spanish Low Countries, which the said king was 
then in possession of ; both which are for maintain- 
ing the garrisons of the States, and for supplying the 
fortifications, as also the magazines and other neces- 
sary expenses in the towns and places above men- 
tioned. And that the said revenues may be suf- 
ficient to support these expenses, endeavours shall 
be used for enlarging the dependencies and juris- 
dictions aforesaid a s much as possible ; and par- 
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ticul&rly for including with the jurisdiction of Ypres 
that of Catsel, and the forest of Niepe ; and with 
the jurisdiction of Lisle the jurisdiction of Douay, 
both having been so joined before the present war. 

Art. XII. — That no town, fort, place, or country 
of the Spanish Low Countries shall be granted, 
transferred, or given, or descend to the crown of 
France, or any one of the line of France, neither by 
virtue of any gift, sale, exchange, marriage, agree- 
ment, inheritance, succession by will, or through 
want of will, from no title whatsoever, nor in any 
other manner whatsoever, nor be put into the power 
or under the authority of the most Christian king, 
or any one of the line of F ranee. 

Art. XIII. — And whereas the said states-geneml, 
in cousequence of the ninth article of the said alli- 
ance, are to make a convention or treaty with king 
Charles III. for putting the States in a condition of 
safety by means of the said barrier, the queen of 
Great Britain will do what depends upon her, that 
all the foregoing particulars relating to the barrier ot 
the States may be inserted in the aforesaid treaty or 
convention ; and that her said majesty will continue 
her good offices until the above mentioned conven- 
tion between the States and the said king Charles 
111. be concluded agreeably to what is before 
mentioned ; and that her majesty will be guarantee 
of the said treaty or convention. 

Art. XIV. — And that the said States may enjoy 
from henceforward as much as possible a barrier for 
the Spanish Low Countries, they shall be permitted 
to put their garrisons in the towns already taken, 
and which may hereafter be so, before the peace be 
concluded and ratified. And in the mean time the 
said king Charles III. shall not be allowed to enter 
into possession of the said Spanish Low Countries, 
neither entirely nor in part : and during that time 
the queen shall assist their high mightinesses to 
maintain them in the enjoyment of the revenues, 
and to find the million of livres a-year above men- 
tioned. 

Art. XV. — And whereas their high mightinesses 
have stipulated by the treaty of Munster, in the 
14th article, that the river Schelde, as also the 
canals of Sas, Swyn, and other mouths of the sea 
bordering thereupon, should be kept shut on the 
side of the States : 

And in the 15th article, that the ships and com- 
modities going in and coming out of the harbours of 
Flanders shall be and remain charged with all such 
imposts and other duties as are rnised upon com- 
modities going and coming along the Schelde aud 
the other canals above mentioned : 

The queen of Great Brituin promises and engages 
that their high mightinesses shall never be disturbed 
in their right and possession in that respect, neither 
directly nor indirectly; as also, that the commerce 
shall not, in prejudice of the said treaty, be made 
more easy by the seaports than by the rivers, canals, 
aud months of the sea, on the side of the States of 
the United Provinces, neither directly nor in- 
directly. 

And whereas, by the 10th and 17th articles of the 
same treaty of Munster, his majesty the king of 
Spain is obliged to treat the subjects of their high 
mightinesses as favourably as the subjects of Great 
Britain and the Hans-towns, who were then the 
people the most favourably treated ; her Britannic 
majesty and their high mightinesses promise likewise 
to take care that the subjects of Great Britain, and 
of their high mightinesses, shall be treated in the 
Spanish Ix>w Countries as well as in Spain, the 
kingdoms and states belonging to it, equally, and as 
VOL. i. 



well the one as the other, os the people most 
favoured. 

AnT. XVI. — The said queen and States General 
oblige themselves to furnish by sea and land the 
succours and assistance necessary to maintain by 
force her said majesty in the quiet possession of her 
kingdoms, and the most serene house of Hanover 
in the said succession, in the manner it is settled by 
the acts of parliament before mentioned ; and to 
maintain the said States General in the possession 
of the said barrier. 

Art. XVII. — After the ratifications of the treaty 
a particular convention shall be made of the condi- 
tions by which the said queen and the said lords the 
States General will engage themselves to furnish the 
succours which shall be thought necessary, as well 
by sea as by land. 

Art. XVIII. — If her British majesty, or the 
States General of the United Provinces, be attacked 
by anybody whatsoever by reason of this convention, 
they shall mutually assist one another with all their 
forces, and become guarantees of the execution of 
the said convention. 

Art. XIX. — There shall be invited and admitted 
into the present treaty as soon as possible all the 
kings, princes, and states, who shall be willing to 
enter into the same, particularly his imperial ma- 
jesty, the kings of Spain and Prussia, aud the 
elector of Hanover. And her British majesty and 
the States General of the United Provinces, and 
each of them in particular, shall be permitted to re- 
quire and invite those whom they shall think lit to 
require and invite to enter into this treaty, and to 
be guarantees of its execution. 

Art. XX. — And as time has shown the omission 
which was made in the treaty signed at Kyswick in 
the year 1697, between England and France, in re- 
spect of the right of the succession of England in the 
person of her majesty the queen of Great Britain 
now reigning ; and that, for want of having settled 
in that treaty this indisputable right of her majesty, 
France refused to acknowledge her for quccu of 
Great Britain after the death of the late king 
William III., of glorious memory ; her majesty the 
queen of Great Britain, and the lords the States 
General of the United Provinces, do agree and en- 
gage themselves likewise not to enter into any 
negotiation or treaty of peace with France, bcfoie 
the title of her majesty to the crown of Great 
Britain, as also the right of succession of the most 
serene bouse of Hanover to the aforesaid crown, in 
the manner it is settled and established by the 
before-mentioned acts of parliament, be fully ac- 
knowledged os a preliminary by France, and that 
France has promised at the same time to remove out 
of its dominions the person who pretends to be 
king of Great Britain ; and that no negotiation or 
formal discussion of the articles of the said treaty of 
peace shall be entered into but jointly, and at the 
same time, with the said queen or with her mi- 
nisters. 

Art. XXI. — Her British majesty and the lords 
the States General of the United Provinces shall 
ratify and confirm all that is contained in the pre- 
sent treaty within the space of four weeks, to be 
reckoned from the day of the signing. In testimony 
whereof, the underwritten ambassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary of her British majesty, and the 
deputies of the lords the States General, have signed 
this present treaty, and have affixed tl*e ; r seals 
thereunto. 

Q r 
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At the Hague, the 29th of October, in the year 1709. 
(L. S.) Townsiiend. (L. S.) J. V. Wkldbrbn. 
fL.S.) J. B. Van Reede. (L. S.) A. Heinsius. 

(L. S.) G. Hoeuft. (L. S.) H. Sminia. 

(L. S.) E. V. Ittersum. (L. S.) W. Wichers. 

The separate Article. 

As in the preliminary articles signed here at the 
Hague, the 28th of May, 1709, by the plenipoten- 
tiaries of his imperial majesty, ol her majesty the 
queen of Great Britain, and of the lords the States 
General of the United Provinces, it is stipulated 
among other things that the lords the States Ge- 
neral shall have with entire property and sovereignty 
the upper quarter of Guelder, according to the 52nd 
article of the treaty of Munster of the year 1«48 ; as 
also that the garrisons which are, or hereafter shall 
he, ou the part of the lords the States General, in 
the town of Huy, the citadel of Liege, and the town 
of Bonne, shall remain there, until it shall be other- 
wise agreed upon with his imperial majesty and the 
empire : and os the harrier which is this day agreed 
upon in the principal treaty foi^he mutual guaranty 
between her British majesty and the lord* the States 
General cannot give to the United Provinces the 
safety for which it is established, unless it be well 
secured from one end to the other, and that the 
communication of it be well joined together, for 
which the upper quarter of Guelder, and the gar- 
risons in the citadel of Liege, Huy, and Bonne, are 
absolutely necessary : (experience having thrice 
shown that France, having a design to attack the 
U nited Provinces, has made use of the places above 
mentioned, in order to come at them and to pene- 
trate into the said provinces) : And further, as in 
respect to the equivalent for which the upper quarter 
of Guelder la to be yielded to the United Provinces, 
according to the 52nd article of the treaty of Mun- 
ster above mentioned, his majesty king Charles III. 
will be much more gratified and advantaged in other 
places than that equivalent can avail : to the end 
therefore, that the lords of the States General may 
have the upper quarter of Guelder with entire 
property and sovereignty ; and that the said upper 
quarter of Guelder may be yielded in this manner to 
the said lords the States General, in the convention 
or the treaty that they are to make with his majesty 
king Charles HI. according to the 13th article of the 
treaty concluded this day ; as also, that their gar- 
risons in the citadel of Liege, in that of Huy, and in 
Bonne, may remain there until it be otherwise 
agreed upon with his imperial majesty and the em- 
pire ; her majesty the queen of Great Britain 
engages herself, and promises by this separate 
article, which shall have the same force as if it was 
inserted in the principal treaty, to make the 6ame 
efforts for all this as she has engaged herself to make 
for the obtaining the barrier in the Spanish Low 
Countries. In testimony whereof, the underwritten 
ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary of her 
British majesty, and deputies of the lords the States 
General, have signed the present separate article, 
and have affixed their seals thereunto. 

At the Hague, the 29th of October, 1709. 

(L. S.) Townshend. (L. S.) J. V. Wrlderin. 
(L. S.) J. B. Van Reede. (L. 8.) A. Hkinbius. 

(L. S.) G. Hoeuft. (L. 8.1 H. Sminia. 

fL. S.) E. V. Ittersum. (L. 9.; W. Wiciirrs 
The second separate Article. 

As the lords the States General have icpresented, 
that in Flanders the limits between Spanish Flan- 
ders and that of the States are settled in such a 
manner as that the land belonging to the 8tates is 



extremely narrow there, so that in some placet the 
territory of Spanish Flanders extends itself to the 
fortifications, and under the cannon of the places, 
towns, and forts of the States, which occasions many 
inconveniences, as has been seen by an example u 
little before the beginning of the present war, when 
a fort was designed to have been built under the 
cannon of the Sas Van Gand, under pretence that it 
was upon the territory of Spain ; onu &s it is neces- 
sary for avoiding these and other sorts of incon- 
veniences that the lands of the States upon the 
confines of Flanders should be enlarged, and that 
the places, towns, and forts, should by that means be 
better covered ; her British majesty, entering into the 
just motives of the said lords the States General in 
this respect, promises and engages herself by this 
separate article, that in the convention which the 
said lords the States General are to make with his 
majesty king Charles III. she will assist them, as 
that it may be agreed that, by the cession to the 
said lords the States General of the property of an 
extent of land necessary to obviate such like and 
other inconveniences, their limits in Flanders shall 
be enlarged more conveniently for their security, 
and those of the Spanish Flanders removed further 
from their towns, places, and forts, to the end that 
these may not he so exposed any more. In 
testimony whereof, the underwritten ambassador 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary of her British 
majesty, and deputies of the lords the States 
General, have signed the present separate article, 
and have affixed their seals thereunto. 

At the Hague, the 29th of October, 1709. 

(L. S.) Townsiiend. (L. S.) G. Hoeuft. 

(L. S.) J. B. Van Reede. (L. 8.) H. Sminia. 

(L. S.) A. IIkinsius. (L. S.) E. V. Ittersum. 

The Articles of the Counter- rROtECT, which were 

struck out or altered by the Dutch in the Barrier 

Treaty; with some Remarks. 

Art. VI. To this end their high mightinesses 
shall have power to put and keep garrisons in the 
following places, vis., Newport, Knocke, Menin, 
the citadel of Lisle, Tournay, Conde, Valenciennes, 
Namur and its citadel, Lier, Halle, to fortify the 
fort of Perle, Damme, and the castle of Gand. 

Remarks. 

In the barrier treaty the States added the follow- 
ing places to those mentioned in this article, via. 
Fumes, Ypres, towns of Lisle, Maubeuge, Charle- 
roy, Philippe, fort of St. Donas (which is to be in pro- 
perty to the States), and the fort of Rhodenhuyson 
to be demolished. To say nothing of the other 
places, Dcndermoud is the key of all Brabant ; and 
the demolishing of the fort of Rbodenhuysen, situate 
between Gand and Sas Van Gand, can only serve to 
defraud the king of Spain of the duties upon goods 
imported and exported there. 

Art. VII. The said States may put into the said 
town*, forts, and places, and in case of open war 
with France, into all the other towns, places, and forts, 
whatever troops the reason of war shall require. 

Remarks. 

But in the harrier treaty it is said, in case of 
an apparent attack or war, without specifying against 
France ; neither is the number of troops limited to 
what the reason of war shall require, but what the 
States shall think necessary. 

Art. IX. Beside some smaller differences, ends 
with a salvo, uot only for the ecclesiastical and civil 
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rights of the king of Spain, bot likewise for his re- 
venues in the said towns, which revenues, in the 
barrier-treaty, are all given to the States. 

Art. XI. The revenues of the chattell&uies and 
dependencies of the towns and places which the 
States shall have for their barrier against France, 
and which were not in the possession of the crown 
of Spain at the late king of Spain's death, shall be 
settled to be a fund for maintaining garrisons and 
providing for the fortifications and magazines, and 
other necessary charges, of the said towns of the 
barrier. 

Remarks. 

I desire the reader to compare this with the 11th 
article of the barrier treaty, where he will see how 
prodigiously it is enlarged. 

Art. XIV. All this to be without prejudice to 
such other treaties and conventions as the queen of 
Great Britain and their high mightinesses may think 
fit to make for the future with the said king Charles 
III., relating to the Spanish Netherlands, or to the 
said barrier. 

Art. XV. And to the end that the said States 
may enjoy at present, as much as it is possible, a 
harrier in the Spanish Netherlands, they shall be 
permitted to put their garrisous in the chief towns 
already taken, or that may be taken before a peace 
be made. 

Remarks. 

These two articles are not in the barrier treaty, 
but two others in their stead, to which I refer the 
reader. And indeed it was highly necessary for the 
Dutch to strike out the former of these articles when 
so great a part of the treaty is so highly and mani- 
festly prejudicial to Great Britain as well as to the 
king of Spain, especially in the two articles inserted 
in the place of these, which I desire the reader will 
examine. 

Art. XX. And whereas, bv the 5th and 9th ar- 
ticles of the alliance between the emperor, the late 
king of Great Britain, and the States General, con- 
cluded the 7th of Sept., 1701, it is agreed and sti- 
pulated that the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, 
with ail the dependencies of the crown of Spain in 
Italy, shall be recovered from the possession ot 
France, as being of the last consequence to the trade 
of both nations, as well as the Spanish Netherlands, 
for a barrier for the States General ; therefore the 
•aid queen of Great Britain and the States General 
agree and oblige themselves not to enter into any 
negotiation or treaty of peace with France before 
the restitution of the said kingdoms of Naples and 
Sicily, with all the dependencies of the crown of 
Spain in Italy, as well as the Spanish Low Coun- 
tries, with the other towns and places in the pos- 
session of France above mentioned in this treaty, and 
alao after the manner specified in this treaty, as like- 
wise all the rest of the entire monarchy of Spain, be 
yielded by France as a preliminary. 

Art. XXII. And whereas experience has shown 
of what importance it is to Great Britain and the 
United Provinces that the fortress and port ot Dun- 
kirk should not be in the possession of France in 
the condition they are at present, the subjects of 
both nations having undergone such great losses and 
suffered so much in their trade by the prizes taken 
from them by privateers sent out from that port ; 
insomuch that France, by her unmeasurable ambi- 
tion, may be always tempted to make some enter- 
prises upon the territories of the queen of Great 
Britain and their high mightinesses, and interrupt 



the public repose and tranquillity ; for the preserva- 
tion of which, and the balance of Europe against 
the exorbitant power of France, the allies engaged 
themselves in this long and burdensome war; there- 
fore the said queen of Great Britain and their 
mightinesses agree and oblige themselves not to 
enter into any negotiation or treaty of peace with 
France before it shall be yielded and stipulated by 
France, as a preliminary, that all the fortifications 
of the said town of Dunkirk, and the forts that de- 
pend upon it, be entirely demolished and rosed, and 
that the port be entirely ruined and rendered im- 
practicable. 

Remarks. 

These two articles are likewise omitted in the 
barrier treaty ; whereof the first regards particularly 
the interests of the house of Austria, and the other 
about demolishing those of Great Britain. It is 
something strange that the late ministry, whose ad- 
vocates raise such a clamour about the necessity of 
recovering Spain from the house of Bourbon, should 
suffer the Dutch to strike out this article, which I 
think clearly shows the reason why the States never 
troubled themselves with the thoughts of reducing 
Spain, or even recovering Milan, Naples, and Sicily 
to the emperor, but were wholly fixed upon the 
conquest of Flanders, because they had determined 
those provinces as a property for themselves. 

As for the article about demolishing Dunkirk, I 
am not at all surprised to find it struck out; the 
destruction of that place, although it would be use- 
ful to the States, docs more nearly import Britain, 
and was therefore a point that such ministers could 
more easily get over. 

The Sentiments of Prince Ecoenb of Savoy, and 
of the Count de Zinzendorf, relating to the Bar- 
rier of the Stales General, to the Upper Quarter of 
Guelder, and to the Towns of the Electorate of 
Cologn, and of the Bishopric of Liege. 

Although the orders and instructions of the courts 
of Vieuna and Barcelona upon the matters above 
mentioned do not go so far as to give directions 
for what follows ; notwithstanding the prince and 
count above mentioned, considering the present state 
of affairs, are of the following opinion : — 

First. That the counter-project of England, relating 
to the places where the States General may put and 
keep garrisons, ought to be followed, except Lier, 
Halle, to fortify, and the castle of Gand. Provided 
likewise that the sentiments of England be parti- 
cularly conformed to relating to Dendermond and 
Ostend, as places in nowise belonging to the barrier, 
and which, as well as the castle of Gand, can only 
serve to make the States General masters of the 
Low Countries, and hinder trade with England. 
And as to Lier and Halle, those who are acquainted 
with the country know that these towns cannot give 
any security to the States General, but can only 
make people believe that these places being forti- 
fied would rather serve to block up Brussels and the 
other great cities of Brabant. 

Secondly. As to what is said in the 7th article of 
the counter-project of England, relating to the aug- 
mentation of garrisons in the towns of the barrier 
in case of an open war ; this is agreeable to the opi- 
nions of the said prince and count, who think like- 
wise that there ought to be added to the eighth arti- 
cle that no goods or merchandise should be sent 
into the towns where the States General shall have 
garrisons, nor be compiehended under the names of 
such things as the said garrisons and fortification* 
shall have need of. And to this end the said things 
shall be inspected in those places where they are to 
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pass; as likewise the quantity shall be settled that 
the garrisons may want. 

Thirdly. As to the 9th article, relating to the go- 
vernors and commanders of those towns, forts, and 
places where the States General shall have their gar- 
risons, the said prince and count are of opinion that 
the said governors and commanders ought to take 
an oath as well to the king of Spain as to the States 
General ; but they may take a particular oath to 
the latter that they will not admit foreign troops 
without their consent, and that they will depend 
exclusively upon the said States in whatever regards 
the military power. But, at the same time, they 
ought exclusively to promise the king of Spain that 
they will not intermeddle in the affairs of law, civil 
power, revenues, or any other matters, ecclesiastical 
or civil, unless at the desire of the king’s officers to 
assist them in the execution ; in which case the said 
commanders should be obliged not to refuse them. 

Fourthly. As to the 10th article, there is nothing 
to he added, unless that the States General may re- 
pair ami increase the fortifications of the towns, 
places, and forts, where they shall have their garri- 
sons ; but this at their own expense. Otherwise, 
under that pretext, they might seize all the revenues 
of the country. 

Fifthly. As to the 11th article, they think the 
Slates ought not to have the revenues of the chattel- 
I antes and dependencies of these towns and places 
which are to be their barrier against France, this 
being a sort of sovereignty, and very prejudicial to 
the ecclesiastical and civil economy of the co un try. 
But the said prince and count are of opinion that 
the States General ought to have, for the mainte- 
nance of their garrisons and fortifications, a sum of 
money, of a million and a half or two millions of 
florins, which they ought to receive from the king’s 
officers, who shall be ordered to pay that sum before 
any other payment. 

Sixthly. Ami the convention which shall be made 
on this affair between his catholic majesty and the 
States General shall be for a limited time. 

These are the utmost conditions to which the said 
prince and count think it possible for his catholic 
majesty to be brought ; and they declare, at the 
same time, that their imperial and catholic majesties 
will sooner abandon the Low Countries than to take 
them upon other conditions, which would be equally 
expensive, shameful, and unacceptable to them. 

On the other side, the said prince and count are 
persuaded that the advantages at this time yielded 
to the States General, may hereafter be very preju- 
dicial to themselves ; forasmuch as they may put 
the people of the Spanish Netherlands to some dan- 
gerous extremity, considering the antipathy between 
the two nations; and that extending of frontiers is 
entirely contrary to the maxims of their government. 

As to the upper quarter of Guelder, the said 
prince ami count are of opinion that the States Ge- 
neral may be allowed the power of putting in garri- 
sons into Venlo, Ruremond, and Steffenswaert, with 
orders to furnish the said States with the revenues 
of the country, which amount to one hundred thou- 
sand florins. 

As to Bonne belonging to the electorate of Co- 
logn, Liegi. and Huy to the bishopric of Liege, it is 
to be understood thsit, these being imperial towns, it 
does not depend upon the emperor to consent that 
foreign garrisons should be placed in them upon any 
pretence whatsoever. But, whereas the States Ge- 
neral demand them only for their security, it is pro- 
posed to place in those towns a garrison of imperial 
troops, of whom the States may be in no suspicion, 
as they might be of a garrison of an elector who 
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j might possibly have views opposite to their interests. 
But this is proposed only in case that it shall not be 
thought more proper to rase one or other of the said 
towns. 

The Representation of the English Merchants at 
Bruges, relating to the Barrier Treaty. 

David White, and other Merchants, her Majesty’s 

Subjects, residing at Bruges and other Towns iu 

Flanders, crave leave humbly to represent : 

That whereas the cities of Lisle, Touroay, Menin, 
Douny, and other new conquests in Flanders and 
Artois, taken from the French this war by the united 
forces of her majesty and her allies, are now become 
entirely under the government of the States General, 
and that we, her majesty’s subjects, may be made 
liable to such duties ami impositions on trade as the 
said States General shall think fit to impose on us ; 
we humbly hope and conceive that it is her majest) *s 
intention and design that the trade of her dominions 
and subjects, which is carried on wilh these new 
conquests, may be on an equal foot with that of the 
subjects and dominions of the States General, and 
not be liahle to any new duty when transported 
from the Spanish Netherlands to the said new con- 
quests, ns, to our great surprise, is exacted from us 
on the following goods, viz. butter, tallow*, salmon, 
hides, beef, and all other products of her majesty's 
dominions which we import at Ostend and there pny 
the duty of entry to the king of Spain, and const* - 
sequently ought not to be liable to any new duty 
w*hen they carry the same goods and all others from 
their dominions by a free pass or transire to the said 
new conquests: and we are under apprehension 
that if the said new conquests be settled or given 
entirely into the possession of the States General for 
their barrier (as we are made to believe, by a treaty 
lately made by her majesty’s ambassador, the lord 
viscount Townshend, al the Hague), that the Slate* 
General may also soon declare all goods and mer- 
chandises, which are contra! and in their provinces, 
to be also contraband or prohibited in these new 
conquests or new barrier, by which her majesty *a 
subjects will be deprived of the sale and consumption 
of the following products of her majesty’s dominions, 
which are and have long been declared contraband 
in the United Provinces, such as English and Scotch 
salt, malt spirits, or com brandy, and all other sorts 
ot distilled English spirits, whale and rape oil, &c. 

It is therefore humbly conceived that her majesty, 
out of her great care and gracious concern for the 
benefit of her subjects and dominions, may be pleased 
to direct, by a treaty of commerce or some other 
way, that their trade may be put on an equal foot 
iu all the Spanish Netherlands and the new con- 
quests of barrier with the subjects of Holland, by 
paying no other duty than that of importation to the 
king of Spain ; and by a provision that no product 
of her majesty’s dominions shall ever be declared 
contraband in these new conquests, except such 
goods as were esteemed contraband before the death 
of Charles II. king of Spain. And it is also humbly 
prayed that the product and manufacture of the 
new couqueats may be also exported without paving 
any new duty beside that of exportation at Ostend, 
which was always paid to the king of Spain ; it 
being impossible for any nation in Europe to assort 
au entire cargo for the Spanish West Indies without 
a considerable quantity of several of the manufac- 
tures ^f Lisle ; such as caradoros, cajant, picoses, 
boratten, and many other goods. 

The chief things to be demanded of France are to 
be exempted from tonnage, to have a liberty of im- 
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porting herrings and all other fish to France on the 
same terms as the Dutch do, and as was agreed by 
them at the treaty of commerce immediately after 
the treaty of peace at Ryswick. The enlarging her 
majesty's plantations in America, &c., is naturally 
recommcnded. 
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Nihil aliud iu f<nderv, nisi ut pin ct sterna pu sit. 

Cicero, pro C- Ball*). 



Jan- 16, 1712 13. 

1 begin to think that, though perhaps there may be 
several very exact maps of Great Britain to be had 
at the shops in Amsterdam or the Hague ; and some 
shining genii ill that country can, it may be, look 
out the most remarkable places in our island, es- 
pecially those upon the sea-coast or near it, as 
Portsmouth, Chatham, Torbay, and the like; yet 
it is highly necessary that "Chambcrlaine's Present 
State,” or some other good book of that sort, were 
carefully translated into Dutch, in vsum illuatnssi- 
t nor tun ordiaum , or with any other sounding and 
pompous title, only signifying that it was done for 
the use of our good allies, and to set them right in 
the nature of our government, constitution, and 
laws, with which they do not appear to be so well 
acquainted as might be expected. I am sensible 
that, as things now staud, if a manifesto or memorial 
should be sent them, humbly representing to their 
high mightinesses that Great Britain is an inde- 
pendent monarchy, governed by its own laws; that 
the queen is supreme over all orders of the realm ; 
that no other prince, prelate, state, or potentate, has 
or ought to have any authority and jurisdiction over 
us ; that where the queen, lords, and commons 
solemnly consent, it is a law ; and where the collec- 
tive body of the people agree, it is the sense of the 
nation ; that the making war and peace is the pre- 
rogative of the crown ; and that all alliances are to 
be observed only so far as they answer the ends for 
which they were made : iu such a case it is not un- 
likely but the Amsterdam Gazette, or some other 
paper in the Seven Pmviuccs, would immediately 
answer all this by publicly protesting that it came 
from the Jacobites and Frenchified highfliers, and 
therefore ought not to be admitted as genuine : for 
of late that relebiated writer and two or three of his 
seconds have undertaken to tell us poor Britons 
who arc our best subjects, and how we ought to 
behave ourselves toward our allies. So that iu this 
unhappy juncture I do not see when xvc shall come 
to a right understanding. On the other hand, sup- 
pose we agreed to give them the precedence and left 
the first proposal for overtures of accommodation to 
their management ; this perhaps might quickly bring 
us to be better acquainted. Let them therefore lay 
aside all clumsy pretences to address ; tell us no 
more of former buttes, sieges, and glories ; nor make 
love to us iu prose, and extol our beauty, our fortune, 
and their own passion for us, to the stars ; but let 
them come roundly to the business, and in plain 
terms give us to understand that they will not re- 
cognise any other government in Great Britain but 
Whiggarchy only ; that they treated with us as such, 

* I in,; Examiner a hint about this prorogation ; anH t«» 
proi«r iIir (juwii for tier lemlr r nets to the Dutch, in gUing tln-m 
ft’ill more l:im* to submit. It suited the occasion at present. — 
Journal to SuLa, Jan. Jfr, 17121®. 



and are not obliged to acknowledge a usurped 
power called a monarchy, to which they arc utter 
strangers; that they have a just demand upon us 
ever since the Revolution, which is a precedent for 
their interposing whenever popery and arbittary 
power are coming in upon us, which at present they 
are informed by their friends is our case ; and be- 
sides, they are advised by able counsel that we are 
only tenants for life, and they, being mentioned in 
the entail, are obliged to have a watchful eye over 
us, and to sec that neither waste nor dilapidation be 
done upon the premises. If all this be not the case, 
and a true state of the controversy, as I heartily 
hope it is not, I leave any rational creature, pick 
him where you will between the Damibc and Gan- 
ges, to judge of the following remonstrance. 

A war is uudertuken by several potentates in con- 
junction, upon certain causes and conditions plaiuly 
expressed in a writing called "The Grand Alliance.” 
This war is carried on with success ; the enemy o fieri 
to treat, and proposes to satisfy all tke just demands 
of the several parties engaged against them Great 
Britain makes her claim, so docs Portugal, and both 
are fully satisfied. The Dutch produce their barrier 
of Gertruydenberg, and are assured they shall have 
it except two or three places at most. Savoy and 
Prussia have more than ever they asked. Only 
the emperor will have all Spain, contrary to die 
reasons upon which his brother's renunciation was 
founded, and in direct violation of a fundamental 
maxim, “ the balance of power, ” so dial he would 
involve us in a second war and a new " grand alli- 
ance” under pretence of observing the old one. This, 
iu short, is the case ; and yet after all the bloodshed, 
expense, and labour to compass these great ends, 
though her Britauuic majesty finds by experience 
that every potentate in the grand alliance except 
herself has actually broke it every year ; though she 
stands possessed of an undoubted right to make 
peace and war ; though she has procured for her 
allies all that she was obliged to by treaty ; though 
her two houses of parliament humbly entreat her to 
finish die great work ; though her people with one 
voice admire and congratulate the wise steps she has 
taken, and cry* aloud to her to defer their happiness 
no longer ; though some of the allies and one or two 
of the provinces have declared for peace, and her 
majesty's domestic enemies dread it as the utter 
dowufal of their fuction ; yet still the blessing de- 
pends, anil expectation is our lot. The menacing 
pensionary lias scruples ; he desires time to look out 
for something to demand ; there are a dozen or two 
of petty princes who waut silk stockings, and Lee 
round their hats ; we must stay till the secoud part 
of Denain comes upon the stage, and squire South 
promises to go directly to Madrid the next time we 
show him the way thither. 

Her majesty is all goodness and tenderness to her 
people and her allies. A brighter example of piety 
could not adorn the life of her royal grandfather, 
whose solemn anniversary we must shortly celebrate. 
She has now prorogued the best parliament that ever 
assembled in her reign, and respited her own glory 
and the wishes, prayers, and wants of her people, 
only to give tome of her allies an opportunity to 
think of the returns they owe her, and try if there 
be such things as gratitude, justice, or humanity in 
Europe. This conduct of her majesty is without 
parallel. Never was so great a condescension made 
to the unreasonable clamours of an insolent faction, 
now dwindled into the most contemptible circum- 
stances. It is certainly high time they should begin 
to meditate other measures, unless they vainly ima- 
gine the government must part with both its atlri- 
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butcs of mercy aud justice till they are pleased to be 
dutiful and obedient. What ill-grounded hopes and 
expectations they hare underhand administered to 
any of the allies is not worth nty while to inquire t 
since, whatever they are, they must come attended 
with the blackest treason and ingratitude. The 
Dutch have the least reason in the world to rely on 
such a broken reed ; and after having solemnly pro- 
mised to conform themselves to her majesty's wisdom 
and depend on her conduct, which is the language 
of their latest professions, such clandestine manage- 
ment would fully deserve all those appellations with 
which the writings of the Whigs are «> richly em- 
bellished. 

After all, when her majesty and her subjects have 
waited one period more, and affixed a new date to 
their wishes and their patience ; since peace is the only- 
end of every alliance, and since all that we fought 
for Is yielded up by the enemy, injustice to her pre- 
rogative, to her parliament and her people, the de- 
sirable blessing will no doubt be reached out to us ; 
our happiness will not be put off till they who have 
ill-will at us can find time and power to prevent it. 
AU that a stubborn ally can then expect is time to 
come in and accept those terms which himself once 
thought reasonable. The present age will soon taste 
the sweets of such conduct, and posterity as highly ap- 
plaud it. Only they who now rail aud calumniate will 
do so still, and who are disposed to give everything the 
same treatment which makes for our safety and wel- 
fare, and spoils their game of disorder and con- 
fusion. 

It is true the present stagnation of affairs is ac- 
counted for another way, and the party give out that 
France begins to draw back and would explain 
several articles upon us ; but the authors of this for- 
gery know very well I do not mi seal it, and are con- 
scious to the criminal reasons why it is with so 
much industry bandied about. France rather en- 
larges her offers than abates or recedes from them, 
so happy are we in finding our most inveterate and 
ungenerous enemies within our own bowels ! The 
Whigs, according to custom, may chuckle and solace 
themselves with the visionary hopes of coming mis- 
chief ; and imagine they are grown formidable be- 
cause they are to be humoured in their extravagan- 
cies and to be paid for their perverseness. Let them 
go on to glory in their projected schemes of govern- 
ment, and the blessed effects they have produced in 
the world. It was not enough for them to make 
obedience the duty of the sovereign, but this obedi- 
ence must at length be made passive ; and that non- 
resistance may not wholly vanish from among the 
virtues, since the subject is weary of it, they would 
fairly make it over to their monarch. The compact 
between prince and people is supposed to be mutual ; 
but grand alliances are, it seems, of another nature : 
a failure in one party does not disengage the rest ; 
they are tied up and entangled so long as any one 
confederate adheres to the negative, and we are not 
allowed to make use of the Polish argument and 
plead non loquitur. But these artifices are too thin 
to hold; they are the cobwebs which the faction 
have spun out of the last dregs of their poison, made 
to be swept away with the unnecessary animals who 
contrived them. Their tyranny is at an end, and 
their ruin very near; I can only advise them to be- 
come their fall, like Cesar, and “die with de- 
cency/' 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Til r " History of the Four Last Yean of the Queen” tun been 
unaccountably decried, though a work of undoubted merit- it 
has even been jnipiKHed to be spurious, though every paragraph 
it eoutains is a sufficient voucher for its authenticity. It it re- 
iHvitedlv mentioned by our author in various part* of his writ- 
tugs.* lie has enl'ed it *• his obanp business;*** aud thought it 
"the best work he hap ever whittf.n.” As far as it ex- 
tends. it is indeed a masterly |>erfornuir>ec ; and will be deemed 
a valuable acquisition to future historians. Deriving his in- 
telligence. at that remarkable era, from the fountain-head. Swift 
could not be mistaken in the fai-t* which he relates. He had 
readv access to every requisite source of information, aud his 
manly fortitude must have placed him far above the necessity 
of wilfal mivreprcwntatiou. Professedly an advocate for the 
Tories, to the Wh g» he was an avowed, a’ formidable opponent. 
In his Jonrn.d to Stella (the more valuable for discovering his 
unreserved sentim ntsl he frequently laments the necessity of 
displacing the duke of MarllKirough ; and declares, though he 
loved not the man. lie hail prevented many hard thiugs being 
said- against him. And the favours he obtained from the 
ministry for the men of wit among the adverse party arc too 
notorious to be enlarged on.* 

His earne»tue*s to communicate this history to the public b 
evident lu many of his letters. In 1736, it was actually intended 
for the press ; and in April. 1738, the dean expressed his dis- 
satisfaction at the publication being so long delayed. Whatever 
motives might have then existed for such delay, whether ten- 
derness to living characters, or more prudential reasons, a 
period of forty years must totally have removed them. The 
rage of party is subsided ; and we may be allowed to contem- 
plate the reign of Anne as impartially as that of Elizabeth. 

At length this history was committed to the press in the year 
1758, d under the censure, it may be said, of it* own editor; in 
justice to whom, however we mnv differ in opinion concerning 
Dr. Swift's candour, the editor's advertisement is preserved 
entire. In the same year also it met with some severe stric- 
tures from another writer.* These we shall give too in his own 
words; and then fairly submit “ The History of the Four lout 
Years of the Quean** to the judgment of tl»e public 

"These characters, and the history from whence they have 
been extracted, may serve as a striking example of ihc melan- 
choly effects of prejudice and party teal ; a teal which, whi.*t 
it corrupts the heart, vitiates the understanding itself, ami 
could mislead a writer of so penetrating a genius as Dr. Swift 
to imagine that posterity would accent satire in Pie place of 
history, and would read with satisfaction a performance in 
which’ the courage and military skill of the duke of Marlbo- 
rough are called in questiuo. The real character of these great 
men was not what tlie low idolatry of the one faction or the ma- 
lignity of the otlier would represent it They were men who, 
with great virtues and great talents, mixed with some human 
infirmities, did their country much service and honour. Their 
talents were a public benefit, their failings such as only affected 
their private character. The display of this mixture had breti 
a very proper task tor an impartial historian ; and had proved 
equally agreeable and instructive to the reader in such bauds. 
But these characters before us have all the signs of being writ- 
ten, as Tacitus calls it, rece*tilm» odii*. In all other respects 
the piece seems to he a work not unworthy of iU author. A 
clear aud strong, though not an elevated style ; an entire free- 
dom fiora every sort of affected ornament ; a peculiar happiucm 
of putting those he would satirise in the most odious and con- 
temptible light, without seeming directly to intend it: these 
are the characteristics of all Swift's works ; and they appear ns 
strongly in this as in anv of them. It there be anything differ- 
ent in this performance "from the manner of his works published 
in his lifetime, it is, that the style U in this thrown something 
more backwards, and has a more antique cast. This probably 
lie did designedly, as he might think it gave a greater dignity 
to the work. He had a strong prejudice in favour of the lan- 
guage as it was in queen Elizabeth's reign ; and he rated the 



* See Dr. Swift's preface to the History; and see also parti 
cularly sir Thomas Hanmer's very honourable testimony ; who, 
having perused the manuscript, returned it with a very few ob- 
servations. ** which," he says, ** we^p as many as I could a*w 
occasion for ; though. I do assure you, 1 read with the same 
strict ness and 111-nature as In the former part.” 

k Journal to Stella, Feb- #7, 1710-11. 

* See the dean's preface. 

* Printed for A. Millar ; and in 1767, it was first inserted by 
Mr. Tonaon in an edition of the dean's work*. 

* The compiler of the Annual Register. 1748. 
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•tyle of the author* of that time a little above it* real value. 
Tlieir style was indeed sufficiently bold and nerv ous, but defl- 
cieut in yrare and ele|p»uee.” 

Mardi M, ITT*. 

ADVERTISEMENT 
Prefixed to the Edition of 175S. 

Tuus the long-wished for ‘‘History of the Four 
Last Years of the Queen's Reign” is at leugth 
brought to light, in spite of all attempts to sup- 
press it! 

As this publication is not made under the sanc- 
tion of the name or names which the author and 
the world had a right to expect, it is fit some ac- 
count of the work’s appearing in this manner should 
be here given. 

Long before the dean's apparent decline some of 
his intimate friends with concern foresaw the im- 
pending fate of his fortune and his works. To this 
it is owing that these sheets, which the world now 
despaired of ever seeing, are rescued from obscurity, 
perhaps from destruction. 

For this the public is indebted to a gentleman, 
now in Ireland, of the greatest probity and worth, 
with whom the dean long lived in perfect intimacy. 
To this gentleman’s hands the dean entrusted a copy 
of his History, desiring him to peruse and give his 
judgment of it, with the last corrections and amend- 
ments the author had given it, in his own hand. 

His friend read, admired, and approved. And 
from & dread of so valuable and so interesting a 
work's being by any accident lost or effaced, as was 
probable by its not being intended to be published 
in the author's lifetime, he resolved to keep this 
copy till the author should press him for it ; but 
with a determined purpose it should never see the 
light while there were any hopes of the author's 
own copy being published or even preserved. 

This resolution he Inviolably kept till he and the 
world had full assurance that the dean's executors, 
or those into whose hands the original copy fell, 
were so far from intending to publish it that it was 
ictually suppressed, perhaps destroyed. 

Then he thought himself not only at liberty, but 
judged it his duty to his departed friend aud to the 
public, to let this copy, which he had now kept many 
years most secretly, see the light. 

Thus it has at length fallen into the hands of a 
person who publishes it for the satisfaction of the 
public, abstracted from all private regards ; which 
are never to be permitted to come into competition 
with the common good. 

Every judicious eye will sec that the author of 
these sheets wrote with strong passions, but with 
stronger prepossessions and prejudices in favour of a 
party. These, it may be imagined, the editor in 
some measure may have adopted, and published this 
work as a kind of support of that party or some sur- 
viving remnant thereof. 

It is but just to undeceive tbc reader and inform 
him from what kind of hand he has received this 
work. A man may regard a good piece of painting, 
while he despises the subject : if the subject be ever 
so despicable the masterly strokes of the painter may 
demand our admiration, while he in other respects 
is entitled to no portion of our regard. 

In poetry we carry our admiration still further; 
and like the poet while we actually contemn the 
man. Historians share the like fate ; hence some, 
who have no regard to propriety or truth, are yet 
admired for diction, style, manner, and the like. 

The editor considers this work in another light : 
he long knew the author, ami was no stranger to his 
politics, connexions, tendencies, passions, and the 
whole economy of his life. He has long been hardily 



singular in condemning this great mail's conduct 
amid the admiring multitude ; nor ever could hare 
thought of making an interest in a man whose prin- 
ciples and manners he could by no rule of reason or 
honour approve, however he might have admired his 
wit and parts. 

Such was judged the disposition of the man whose 
history of the most interesting period of time in the 
annals of Britain is now herein offered to the reader. 
He may well ask from what motives t The answer 
is easily, simply given. 

The causes assigned for delaying the publication 
of this history were principally these : That the 
manuscript fell iuto the hands of men who, whatever 
they might have been by the generality deemed, 
were by the dean believed to be of his party ; though 
they did not, after his death, judge it prudent to 
avow his principles more thau to deny them in his 
lifetime. These men, having got their beavers, 
tobacco-boxes, and other trifling remembrances of 
former friendship, by the dean's will, did not choose 
publicly to avow principles that had marred their 
friend’s promotion and might probably put a stop to 
theirs ; therefore, they gave the inquisitive world to 
understand that there was something too strong 
against many great men, as well os the succeeding 
system of public affairs in geueral, in the dean's 
History of the Four Last Years of the Queen's 
Reign, to admit of a publication in our times ; and 
with this poor insinuation excused themselves, and 
satisfied the weakly wcll-affected in suppressing the 
manifestation of displeasing truths, of however great 
importance to society. 

This manuscript has now fallen into the hands of 
a man who never could associate with, or even ap- 
prove, any of the parties or factious that have differ- 
ently distracted, it might be said disgraced, these 
kingdoms ; because he has as yet known none whose 
motives or rules of action were truth and the public 
good alone ; of one who judges that perjured magis- 
trates of all denominations, and their most exalted 
miuions, may be exposed, deprived, or cut off by the 
fundamental laws of his country ; and who, upon 
these principles, from his heart approves and glories 
in the virtues of bis predecessors, who revived the 
true spirit of the British polity in laying aside a 
priest-ridden, a hen-pecked, tyrannical tool, who had 
overturned tbc political constitution of his country, 
and in reinstituting the dissolved body politic by a 
revolution, supported by the laws of nature and the 
realm, as the only means of preserving the natural 
and legal, the civil and religious liberties of the 
members of the commonwealth. 

Truth, in this man’s estimation, can hurt no good 
cause. And falsehood and fraud, in religion and 
politics, are ever to be detected, to be exploded. 

Insinuations that this history contained some- 
thing injurious to the present establishment, aud 
therefore necessary to be suppressed, serve better the 
purposes of mistaken or insidious malecontcnts than 
the real publication can. And if anything were by 
this or any other history to oe shown essentially 
erroneous in our politics, who that calls himself a 
Briton can be deemed such an impious slave as to 
conceal the destructive evilt The editor of this 
work disdains and abhors the servile thought, and 
wishes to live no longer than he dares to think, 
speak, write, and in all things to act worthy of a 
Briton. 

From this regard to truth and to his country, the 
editor of this History was glad of an opportunity of 
rescuing such a writing from those who meant to 
suppress it : the common cause, in his estimation, 
required and demanded it should be done, aud the 
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sooner it is published, lie Judged, the better; for if 
tht conduct of the queen and her ministers does not 
deserve the obloquy that has been long industriously 
cast upon it, what is more just than to vindicate it ! 
what more reasonable than that this should be done 
while living witnesses may yet be called to prove or 
disprove the several allegations and assertions ; since 
in a few years more such witnesses may be as much 
wanting as to prevent a canonization, which is there- 
fore prudently procrastinated for above an agcl Let 
us then coolly hear what is to be said on this side 
the question, and judge like Britons. 

The editor would not be thought to justify the au- 
thor of this History in all points, or even to attempt 
to acquit him of unbecoming prejudices and parti- 
ality : without being deeply versed in history or 
politics, he can see his author in many instances 
blinded with passions that disgrace the historian, 
and blending with phrases worthy of a Caesar or a 
Cicero, expressions not to be justified by truth, rea- 
son, or common sense ; yet think him a most power- 
ful orator and a great historian. 

No unprejudiced person will blame the dean for 
doing all that is consistent with truth and decency 
to vindicate the government of the queen, and to 
exculpate the conduct of her ministers and her last 
general ; all good men would rejoice at such a vin- 
dication. But if he meant no more than this, his 
work would ill deserve the title of history. That he 
generally tells truth, and founds his most material 
assertions upon facts, will I think be fouud very evi- 
dent. But there is room to suspect that while he 
tells no more than the truth he docs not tell the 
whole truth. However, he makes it very clear that 
the queen's allies, especially our worthy friends the 
Dutch, were much to blame f jr the now generally 
condemned conduct of the queen with regard to the 
prosecution of the war and the bringing about the 
peace. 

The author's drawings of characters are confess- 
edly partial ; for he tells us openly he means not to 
give characters entire, but such parts of each man’s 
particular passions, acquirements, and habits, as he 
was most likely to transfer into his political schemes. 
What writing, what sentence, what character, can 
stand this torture 1 What extreme perversion may 
not, let me say docs not, this produce 1 Yet thus 
does he choose to treat all men that were not 
favourers of the latest measures of the queen, when 
the best that has been said for her shows no more 
than that she was blindfolded and held in leading- 
strings by her ministers. 

He does not spare a man confessed by all the 
world to have discharged the duties of his function 
like a soldier, like a hero ; but charges prince 
Eugene with raising and keeping up a most horrible 
mob with intent to assassinate Harley. For all 
which odious charges he offers not one individual 
point of proof. 

He is not content with laying open again the 
many faults already publicly proved upon the late 
duke of Marlborough ; but insinuates a new crime 
by seeming to attempt to acquit him of aspiring at 
the throne. But this is done in a manner peculiar 
to this author. 

On the other hand he extols the ministers and 
minions of the queen in the highest terras ; and 
while he robs their antagonists of every good quality, 
generally gives those wisdom and every virtue that 
can adorn human nature. 

He is not ashamed to attempt to justify what all 
thinking good men must condemn, the queen’s 
making twelve peers at once to serve a particular 
Luru. 



All these may be ascribed to the strength of his 
passions, and to the prejudices early imbibed in 
favour of his indulgent royal mistress and her 
favourites and servants. The judicious will look 
through the elegant clothing, and dispassionately 
consider these as mere human errors to which no 
well-informed mind can assent. The editor thinks 
himself bound to protest against them. 

He makes a few lapses on the other side, without 
being os clear as an impartial historian would choose 
to appear. He more than hints at the queen’s dis- 
pleasure at its being moved in parliament that the 
prince elector should be invited to reside in Eng- 
land, to whose crowm he was by law declared pre- 
sumptive heir; but is always open upouthe queen’s 
insisting on the pretender's being sent out of 
France. — It is easy to see how incompatible these 
things appear : nothing could tend more to secure 
the Hanover succession and to enlarge its benefits 
to Britain than the bringing over the successor, who 
should in every country be well instructed in the 
language, customs, manners, religion, and laws of 
bis future subjects, before he cornea to hold the 
reins of government. And our author docs not 
take the proper care to inform us how far the 
French thought fit to comply with banishing the 
pretender their dominions ; since many still live in 
doubt that if he was sent out of Frauce he was sent 
into England. 

But there is one expression of our author too per- 
verse, too grossly abused, to admit of any apology, of 
any palliation. It is not to be supposed that he 
was ignorant of any word in the English language ; 
and least of all can be supposed ignorant of the 
meaning of a word which, had it been ever so 
doubtful before, had a certain meaning impressed 
upon it by the authority of parliament of which no 
sensible subject can be ignorant. 

Notwithstanding this, where our author speaks of 
the late king James he calls him the abdicated king, 
and gives the same epithet even to his family. 
Though this weak, ill-advised, and ill-fated prince 
in every sense of the wort! with Romans and Eng- 
lish, and to all intents and purposes, abdicated , yet 
can he in no sense be called abdicated; unless the 
people's asserting their rights and defending them- 
selves against a king who broke his compact with 
his subjects and overturned their government can 
be colled abdication in them ; which no man in his 
senses can be hardy enough to support upon any 
principle of reason or the laws of England. Let 
the reader judge which this is most likely to be, 
error or design. 

These exceptions the editor thought himself 
bound to make to some parts of this work, to keep 
clear of the disagreeable imputations of being of n 
party of whatsoever denomination, in opposition to 
truth and the rights and liberties of the subject. 

These laid aside, the work will be found to have 
many beauties, many excellencies. Some have of 
late affected to depreciate this history, from an insi- 
nuation made only since the author’s death, to wit, 
that he was never admitted Into the secrets of the 
administration, but made to believe he was a con- 
fident, only to engage him in the list of the minis- 
terial writers of that reign. 

The falsehood of this will readily appear upon 
perusal of this work. This show’s he knew the 
most secret springs of every movement in the whole 
complicated machine ; that he states facts too well 
known to be contested, in elegant simplicity, and 
reasons upon them with the talents of the greatest 
historian ; and thus makes a history composed 
rather of negotiations than actions most entertain. 
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Ing, affect ini', and interesting, instead of being, as 
might be exacted, heavy, dull, and disagreeable. 

It is now tit to apologise for some errors which 
the judicious must discover upon a perusal of this 
work. It is for this among other reasons much to 
be lamented that this History was not published 
under the author's own inspection. It is next to 
impossible to copy or print any wotk without faults ; 
and most so where the author’s eye is wanting. 

It is not to be imagined that even our author, 
however accurate, however great, was yet strictly 
and perfectly correct in his writings. Vet where 
some seeming inaccuracies in stylo or expression 
have been discovered, the deference due to the au- 
thor made any alteration too presumptuous a task 
for the editor. These are therefore left to the 
amending hand of every sensible and polite reader. 



THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 

Having written the following History' at Windsor 
in the happy reign of her majesty queen Anne, of 
ever glorious, blessed, and immortal memory, I re- 
solved to publish it for the satisfaction of my fellow- 
subjects, In the year 1713: being under a neces- 
sity of going to Ireland to take possession of the 
deanery of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, I left the original 
with the ministers, and linving stayed in that king- 
dom not above a fortnight, I found at my return 
that my lord-treasurer Oxford, and the secretary my 
lord Bolingbroke, who were then unhappily upon 
very ill terms with each other, could not agree upon 
publishing it without some alterations which I 
would not submit to. Whereupon I kept it by me 
until her majesty’s death, which happened about a 
year after. 

I have ever since preserved the original very 
safely, too well knowing what a turn the world 
would take upon the German family's succeeding to 
the crown ; which indeed wns their undoubted 
right, having been established solemnly by the act of 
an undisputed parliament, brought into the house of 
commons by Mr. Harley, who was then speaker. 

But, as I have said in another discourse, it was 
very well understood some years before her majes- 
ty’s death how the new king would act immediately 
upon his entrance in the choice of those (and those 
alone) whom he resolved to trust, and consequently 
what reports would industriously be raised aB well 
as spread, to expose the proceedings of her majesty 
herself, os well as of her servants, who have been 
ever since blasted as enemies to the present esta- 
blishment by the most ignorant and malicious among 
mankind. 

Therefore, ns it was my lot to have been daily 
conversant with the persons then in power ; never 
absent in times of business or conversation until a 
few weeks before her majesty's death ; and a wit- 
ness of almost every step they made In the course of 
their administration ; I must have been very unfor- 
tunate not to be better informed than those misera- 
ble pamphleteers or their patrons could pretend to. 
At the same time I freely confess it appeared neces- 
sary as well as natural, upon such a mighty change 
as the death of a sovereign, that those who were to 
he in power upon the succession, and resolved to 
act in every part by a direct contrary system of poli- 
ties, should load their predecessors with as much 
infamy as the most inveterate malice and envy could 
•uggest, or the most stupid ignorance and credulity 
in their underlings could swallow. 

Therefore, as I pretend to write with the utmost 
impartiality the following History of the Four Last 
i'eurs of her Majesty's Reign, in order to undeceive 



prejudiced persons ut present as well as posterity, 
I am persuaded in my own mind, as likewise by the 
advice of my oldest and wisest friends, that I am 
doing my duty to God and man by endeavouring to 
set future ages right iu their judgment of that happy 
reign ; and as a faithful historian I cannot suffer 
falsehoods to run on any longer, not only against all 
appearance of truth as well as probability, but even 
against those happy eventH which owe their success 
to the very measures then Hxed in the general 
peace. 

The materials of this history, beside what I have 
already mentioned, — I mean the confidence reposed 
in me for those four years by the chief persons iu 
power, — were extracted out of many hundred letters 
written by our ambassadors abroad, and from the 
answers as well as instructions sent them by our 
secretaries of state, or by the first minister the earl 
of Oxford. The former were all originals, and the 
latter copies entered into books in the secretaries* 
office, out of both which I collected all that I thought 
couvenient ; not to mention several memorials given 
me by the ministers at home. Further, I was a con- 
stant witness and observer of all that passed, and en- 
tered every particular of any conscqueuce upon 
paper. 

1 was so far from having any obligation to the 
crown, that, on the contrary, her majesty issued a 
proclamation offering three hundred pounds to any 
person who would discover the author of a certain 
short treatise [Public Spirit of the Whigs], which 
the queen well knew to have been written by me. I 
never received one shilling from the minister, or any 
other present except that of a few books ; nor did I 
want their assistance to support me. I very often 
dined indeed with the treasurer and secretary ; but 
in those days that was not reckoned a bribe, what- 
ever it may have been at any time since. I abso- 
lutely refused to bt chaplain to the lord-treasurer, 
because I thought it would ill become mo to be iu a 
state of dependence. 

I say this to show that I had no other bias than 
my own opinion of persons and affairs. I preserved 
several of the opposite party in their employments 
who were persons of wit and learning, particularly 
Mr. Addison and Mr. Congreve, neither of whom 
were ever in any danger from the treasurer, who 
much esteemed them both ; and by his lordship's 
commands I brought the latter to dine with him. 
Mr. Steele might have been safe enough if his con- 
tinually repeated indiscretions, and a teal mingled 
with scurrilities, had not forfeited all title to 
lenity. 

I know very well the numberless prejudices of 
weak and deceived people, as well as the malice of 
those who, to serve their own interest or ambition, 
have cast off all religion, morality, justice, and com 
mon decency. However, although perhaps I may 
not be believed in the present age, yet 1 hope to be 
so in the next by all who will bear any regard for 
the honour and liberty of England, if either of these 
shall then subsist or not. 

I have no interest or inclination to palliate the 
mistakes, or omissions, or want of steadiness, or un- 
happy misunderstandings, among a few of those who 
then presided in affairs. 

Nothing is more common than the virulence of 
superficial and ill-informed writers against the con- 
duct of those who arc now called prime ministers ; 
and since factions appear at present to he at a greater 
height than in any former times, although per- 
haps not so equally poised, it may probably concern 
those who are now in their height, if they have any 
regard to their own memories in future ages, to hr 
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less warm against others who humbly differ from 
them in sonic state opinions. Old persons remem- 
ber, at least by tradition, the horrible prejudices 
that prevailed against the first earl of Clarendon, 
whose character as it now stands might be a pattern 
for all ministers ; although even bishop Burnet of 
Sarum, whose principles, veracity, and manner of 
writing arc so little esteemed upon many accounts, 
has been at the paius to vindicate him. 

Upon that irreparable breach between the trea- 
surer and secretary Bolingbroke, after my utmost 
endeavours for above two years to reconcile them, 1 
retired to a friend in Berkshire, where I stayed until 
her majesty's death, and theu immediately returned 
to my station in Dublin, where 1 continued about 
twelve years without once seeing England. I there 
often reviewed the following Memoirs, neither 
changing nor adding further than by correcting the 
style ; and if I have been guilty of any mistakes, 
they must be of small moment ; for it was hardly 
possible I could be wrong informed with all the ad- 
vantages 1 have already mentioned. 

I shall not be very uneasy under the obloquy that 
may perhaps be cast upon me by the violent leaders 
and followers of the present prevailing party. And 
yet 1 cannot find the least inconsistence with con- 
science or honour, upon the death of so excellent a 
princess as her late majesty’, for a wise and good 
man to submit, with a true and loyal heart, to her 
lawful proteslant successor, whose hereditary title 
was confirmed by the queen and both houses of par- 
liament with the greatest unanimity, after it had 
been made an article in the treaty that every prince 
in our alliance should be a guarantee of that succes- 
sion. Nay, I will venture to go one step further ; 
that if the negotiators of that peace had been chosen 
out of the most professed zealots for the interest of 
the Hanover family, they could not have bound up 
the French kiug or the Hollanders more strictly 
than the queen’s plenipotentiaries did in confirming 
the present succession ; which was in them so much 
a greater mark of virtue and loyalty, because they 
perfectly well knew that they should never receive 
the least mark of favour wheu the succession had 
taken place. 

BOOK THE FIRST. 

I rnorosK to give the public au account of the most 
important affairs at home during the last scssiou of 
parliament, as well as of our negotiations of peace 
abroad, not only during that period but some time 
before and since. I shall relate the chief matters 
transacted by both houses in that session, and dis- 
cover the designs carried on by the heads of a dis- 
contented party, not ouly against the ministry’, but 
in some manner agaiust the crown itself : 1 likewise 
shall state the debts of the nation ; show by what 
mismanagement, and to serve what purposes, they 
were at first contracted ; by what negligence or cor- 
ruption they have so prodigiously grown ; and what 
methods have since been taken to proride not only 
for their payment, but to prevent the like mischief 
for the time to come. Although, in an age like ours, 

1 can expect very few impartial readers, yet 1 shall 
strictly follow truth, or what reasouahly appeared 
to me to be such after the most impartial inquiries 
I could make, and the best opportunities of being 
informed by those who were the principal actors or 
advisers. 

Neither shall I mingle panegy xic or satire with a 
history intended to inform posterity, as well as to 
instruct those of the present age who may be igno- 
rant nr misled, since facts, truly related, are the best 
applauses or most lasting reproaches. 



Discourses upon subjects relating to the public 
usualty seem to be calculated for Loudon only, and 
some few miles about it ; while the authors suppose 
their readers to be informed of several particulars to 
which those that live remote are, for the generality 
utter strangers. Most people who frequent this 
town acquire a sort of smattering, such as it is, 
which qualifies them for reading a pamphlet, and 
finding out what is meant by innuendoes, or hints 
at facts or persons, and initial letters of names ; 
wherein gentlemen at a distance, although perhaps 
of much better understandings, are wholly in the 
dark : wherefore, that these Memoirs may be ren- 
dered more generally intelligible and useful, it will 
be convenient to give the reader a short view of the 
state and disposition of affairs when the last session 
of parliament began. And because the party leaders 
who had lost their power and places were, upon 
that juncture, employing all their engines in an 
attempt to re-establish themselves, I snail venture 
one step further, and represent so much of their cha- 
racters as may be supposed to have influenced their 
politics. 

On the 7th day of December, 1711, began the 
I second session of parliament. It was now above a 
year since the queen had thought fit to put the great 
offices of state and of her own household into other 
hands; however, three of the discontented lords were 
still in possession of their places ; for the duke of 
Marlborough continued general, the duke of Somerset 
master of the horse, and the earl of Cholmondcley 
treasurer of her majesty’s household : likewise great 
numbers of the same party still kept employments 
of value and importance, which had not been usual 
of late years upon any changes of ministry. The 
queen, who judged the temper of her people by this 
house of commons, which a landed interest had 
freely chosen, found them very desirous of a secure 
and honourable peace, and disposed to leave the 
management of it to her own wisdom and that of 
her council : she had therefore several months before 
the session began sent to inform the States General 
of some overtures which had been made her by the 
enemy ; and during that summer her majesty took 
several further steps in that great affair, until at 
length, after many difficulties, a congress at Utrecht, 
for a general peace, was agreed upon ; the whole 
proceedings of which previous negotiatious between 
our court and that of France 1 shall, in its proper 
place, very particularly relate. 

The nation was already upon a better foot w'ith re- 
spect to its dpbts ; for the carl of Oxford, lord-trea- 
surer, had, in the preceding session, proposed and 
effected ways and means in the house of commons, 
where he was then a member, for providing a par- 
liamentary fuud to clear the heavy arrear of ten mil- 
lions (whereof the greatest part lay upon the navy) 
without any new burden (at least after a very few 
years) to the kingdom ; and at the same time he took 
care to preveut further incumbrances upon that ar- 
ticle by finding ready money for naval provisions, 
which has saved the public somewhat more than 
cent, per cent, in that mighty branch of our ex- 
penses. 

The clergy were altogether in the interests and 
the measures of the present ministry, which had ap- 
peared so boldly in their defence during a prose- 
cution against oue of their members [Sachevercll], 
where the whole sacred order was understood to be 
concerned. The zeal shown for that most religious 
bill to settle a fund for building fifty new churches 
iu and about the city of Londou,* was a fresh obli- 
gation ; and they were further highly gratified by 

* Which iU oii^in to Pr. Swift. 
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her majesty's choosing one of their body to be a 
great officer of state.® 

By this time likewise all disputes about those 
principles which used originally to divide Whig and 
Tory were wholly dropped ; and those fantastical 
words ought iu justice to have been so too, provided 
we could have found out more convenient names 
whereby to distinguish lovers of peace from lovers 
of war ; or those who would leave her majesty some 
degree of freedom in the choice of her ministers 
from others who could not be satisfied with her 
choosing any, except such as she was most averse 
from ; but where a nation is once divided, interest 
and animosity will keep open the breach without 
being supported by any other principles ; or at worst 
a body of discontented people can change and take 
up what principles they please. 

As to the disposition of the opposite party, we all 
remember that the removal of the last ministry was 
brought about by several degrees ; through which 
means it happened that they and their friends were 
hardly recovered out of one astonishment before 
they fell into another. This scene lasted for some 
months, ami was followed by a period of rage and 
despair natural to those who reflect that they have 
lost a secure game by their own rashness, folly, and 
want of common management ; when at the same 
time they knew by experience that a watchful and 
dexterous adversary lay ready to take the advantage. 
However, some time before the session the heads of 
that party began to recollect themselves and rally 
their forces, like an enemy who has been beaten out 
of the field, but fiuds he is not pursued ; for although 
the chiefs of this faction were thought to have but 
little esteem or friendship for each other, yet they 
perfectly agreed in one general end, of distressing 
by all possible methods the new administration ; 
wherein if they could succeed so far as to put the 
queen under any great necessity, another parliament 
must be called, and perhaps the jiower devolve again 
into their own hands. 

The issue and event of that grand confederacy ap- 
pearing in both houses, although under a different 
form, upon the very first day the parliament met, I 
cannot better begin the relation of affairs, com- 
mencing from that period, than by a thorough de- 
tection of the whole intrigue, carried on with the 
greatest privacy and application, which must be 
acknowledged to have fur several days disconcerted 
some of the ministry, as well as dispirited their J 
friends, and the consequences thereof, which have 
in reality been so very pernicious to the kingdom. 

But because the principal leaders in this design 
are the same persons to whom, since the loss of their 
power, all the opposition has been owing which the 
court received, either in treaties abroad or the ad- 
ministration at home; it may not be improper to 
de«:ribe those qualities in each of them which few 
of their admirers will deny, and which appear chiefly 
to have influenced them in acting their several parts 
upon the public stage ; for I do not intend to draw 
their characters entire, which would be tedious and i 
little to the purpose ; but shall only single out those I 
passions, acquirements, and habits, which the owners j 
were most likely to trunsfer into their political | 
schemes, and which were most subservient to the 
designs they seemed to have in view. 

The lord Somers may very deservedly be reputed j 
the head and oracle of that party : he has raised 
himself, by the concurrence of many circumstances, 
to the greatest employments of the state, without 
the least support from birth or fortune *, he has con- 
stantly, and with great steadiness, cultivated those 

* Ur. Rt.biiuon, bishop of Urirtol, to tw lord privy seal. 



principles under which he grew. That accident 
which first produced him iuto the world, of pleading 
for the bishops whom king James had sent to the 
Tower, might have proved a piece of merit as ho- 
nourable as it was fortunate ; but the old republican 
spirit which the Revolution had restored began to 
teach other lessons — that since we had accepted a 
new king from a Calvinislical common wealth, we must 
also admit new maxims in religion and government. 
But since the nobility and gentry would probably 
adhere to the established church and to the rights of 
monarchy, as delivered down from their ancestors, it 
was the practice of those politicians to introduce 
such men as were perfectly indifferent to any or no 
religion, and who were not likely to inherit much 
loyalty from those to whom they owed their birth. 
Of this number was the person 1 am now describing. 
I have hardly known any man with talents more 
proper to acquire and preserve the favour of a prince ; 
never offending in word or gesture ; in the highest 
degree courteous and complaisant, wherein he set 
an excellent example to his colleagues, which they 
did not think fit to follow ; but this extreme civility 
is universal and undistinguished ; and in private 
conversation, where he observes it as inviolably os 
if he were in the greatest assembly, it is sometimes 
censured as formal. Two reasons are assigned for 
this behaviour : first, from the consciousness of his 
humble original, he keeps all familiarity at the ut- 
most distance, which otherwise might be apt to in- 
trude ; the second, that, being sensible how subject 
he is to violent passions, he avoids all incitements 
to them, by teaching those he converses with, from 
his own example, to keep a great way within the 
bounds of decency and respect. And it is indeed 
true that no man is more apt to take fire upon the 
least appearance of provocation ; which temper he 
strives to subdue with the utmost violence upon him- 
self ; so that his breast has been seen to heave and his 
eyes to sparkle with rage in those very moments when 
his words and the cadence of his voice were iu the 
humblest and softest manner : perhaps that force 
upou his nature may cause that insatiable love of 
revenge which his detractors lay to his charge, who 
consequently reckon dissimulation among his chief 
perfections. Avarice he has none ; and his am- 
bition is gratified by being the uncontestcd head of 
his party. With an excellent understanding, adorned 
by all the polite parts of learning, he has very little 
taste for conversation, to which he prefers the plea- 
sure of reading and thinking; and in the intervals 
of his time amuses himself with an illiterate chap- 
lain, an humble companion, or a favourite servant. 

These arc some few distinguishing marks in the 
character of that person who now presides over the 
discontented party, although he be not answerable 
for all their mistakes ; and if his precepts had been 
more strictly followed, perhaps their power would 
not have been so easily shaken. I have been assured, 
and heard him profess, that he was against engag- 
ing in that foolish prosecution of Dr. Sacheverell, 
as what he foresaw was likely to end in their ruin ; 
that he blamed the rough demeanour of some per- 
sons to the queen, as a great failure in prudence ; 
and that when it appeared her majesty was firmly 
resolved upon a treaty of peace he advised his friends 
not to oppose it in its progress, but find fault with it 
after it was made; which would be a copy of the 
like usage themselves had met with after the treaty 
of Ryswick, and the safest as well as the most pro- 
bable way of disgracing the promoters and advisers. 

I have been the larger in representing to the reader 
some idea of this extraordinary genius, because, 
whatever attempt has hitherto been made, with any 
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appearance of conduct or probability of success, to 
restore the dominion of that party, wm infallibly 
contrived by him ; and I prophesy the same for the 
future, as long as his age and infirmities will leave 
him capable of business. 

The duke of Marlborough’s character has been so 
variously drawn, and is indeed of so mixed a nature 
in itself, that it is hard to pronounce on either side, 
without the suspicion of flattery or detraction. I 
shall say nothing of his military accomplishments, 
which the opposite reports of his friends and ene- 
mies among the soldiers have rendered problematical ; 
but if he be among those who delight in war, it is 
agreed to be not for the reasons common with other 
generals. Those maligners who deny him personal 
valour seem not to consider that this accusation is 
charged at a venture ; since the person of a wise 
general is too seldom exposed to form any judgment 
in the matter : and that fear, which is said to have 
sometimes disconcerted him before an action, might 
probably be more for his army than for himself. He 
was bred in the height of what is called the Tory 
principle, and continued with a strong bias that way 
till the other party had bid higher for him than his 
friends could afford to give. His want of literature 
is in some sort supplied by a good understanding, a 
degree of natural elocution, and that knowledge of 
the world which is learned in armies and courts. 
We are not to take the height of his ambition from 
his soliciting to be general for life : I am persuaded 
his chief motive was the pay and perquisite* by con- 
tinuing the war ; and that he had then no intentions 
of settling the crown in his family, his only son 
having been dead some years before. He is noted 
to be master of great temper, able to govern or very 
well to disguise his passions, which are all melted 
down or extinguished in his love of wealth. That 
liberality which nature has denied him with respect 
to money, he makes up by a great profusion of pro- 
mises: but this perfection so necessary in courts is , 
not very successful in camps, among soldiers who 
are not refined enough to understand or to relish it. 

His wife, the duchess, may justly clmllenge her 
{dace in this list. It is to her the duke is chiefly in- 
debted for his greatness and his fall ; for above twenty 
years she possessed without a rival the favours of the 
most indulgent mistress in the world, nor ever missed 
one single opportunity that fell in her way of im- 
proving it to her own advantage. She has preserved 
a tolerable court reputation with respect to love ami 
gallantry; but three Furies reigned in her breast, 
the most mortal enemies of all softer passions, which 
were sordid Avarice, disdainful Pride, and ungovern- 
able Rage ; by the last of these often breaking out 
in sallies of the most unpardonable sort, she had long 
alienated her sovereign’s mind before it appeared to 
the world. This lady is not without some degree of 
wit, and has in her time affected the character of it 
by the usual method of arguing against religion, and 
proving the doctrines of Christianity to be impossi- 
ble and absurd. Imagine what such a spirit, irritated 
by the loss of power, favour, and employment, is 
capable of acting or attempting ; and then I have 
said enough. 

The next in order to he mentioned is the earl of 
Godolphin. It is said he was originally intended for 
a trade before his friends preferred him to be a page 
at court ; which some have very unjustly objected as 
a reproach. He has risen gradually in four reigns, 
and was much more constant to his second master 
king James than some others who had received 
mnch greater obligations ; for he attended the abdi- 
cate 1 king to the sea-side, and kept constant corre- 
spondence with him till the day of hi9 death. He 



always professed a sort of passion for the queen at 
St. Germain’s ; and his letters were to her in the 
style of what the French call double entendre. In a 
mixture of love and respect, he used frequently to 
send her from hence little presents of those things 
which are agreeable to ladies, for which be always 
asked king 'William’s leave, as if without her privity; 
because, if she had known that circumstance, it was 
to be supposed she would not accept them. Physi- 
ognomists would hardly discover, by consulting the 
aspect of this lord, that his predominant passions 
were love and play ; that he could sometimes scratch 
out a song in praise of his mistress with a pencil 
and card ; or that he has tears at command, like a 
woman, to be used either in an intrigue of gallantry 
or politics. His alliance with the Marlborough 
family, and his passion for the duchess, were the 
cords which dragged him into a party whose prin- 
ciples he naturally disliked, and whose leaders he per- 
sonally hated, as they did him. He became a thoroug! 
convert by a perfect trifle ; taking fire at a nicknaue 
[VolponeJ delivered by Dr. Sacheverell, with great 
indiscretion, from the pulpit, which he applied to him- 
self : and this is one among many instances given b) 
his enemies that magnanimity is none of his virtues. 

The earl of Sunderland is another branch of that 
alliance. It seems to have bcei\ this gentleman's 
fortune to have learned his divinity from his utu iu 
and his politics from his tutor. It may be thought 
a blemish in his character that he has much fallen 
from the height of those republican principles with 
which he began ; for in his father’s lifetime, while 
he was a member of the house of commons, he 
would often, among his familiar friends, refuse 
the title of lord (as he has done to myself), swear 
he would never be called otherwise than Charles 
Spencer, and hoped to see the day when there should 
not be a peer in England. His understanding, at the 
best, is of the middling size; neither has he much 
improved it, either fn reality, or, which is very un- 
fortunate, even in the opinion of the world, by hu 
overgrown library. It is hard to decide whether he 
learned that rough way of treating his sovereign from 
the lady he is allied to, 4 or whether it be the result 
of his own nature. The sense of the injuries he has 
done renders him (as it is very natural) implacable 
towards those to whom he has given greatest cause 
to complain ; for which reason he will never forgive 
either the queen or the present treasurer. 

The earl of Wharton has filled the province al- 
lotted him by his colleagues with sufficiency equal to 
the able*t of them all. He has imbibed his father's 
principles in government ; but dropped his religion 
and took up no other in its stead : excepting thal 
circumstance, ho is u firm presbyteriau. He is per- 
fectly skilled iu all the arts of managing at election*, 
a* well as in large baits of pleasure for making con- 
verts of young men of quality upon their first ap- 
pearance ; in which public service he contracted such 
large debts that his brethren were forced, out of 
mere justice, to leave Ireland at his mercy, where he 
had only time to set himself right. Although the 
graver heads of his party think him too profligate 
and abandoned, yet they dare not be ashamed of 
him ; for beside his talcnlB above mentioned, he is 
very useful in parliament, being a ready speaker, 
and content to employ his gifts upon such occasions 
where those who conceive they have any remainder 
of reputation or modesty are ashamed to appear. In 
short, he is an incontestable instance to discover the 
true nature of faction ; since, being overrun with 
ever)- quality which produces contempt and hatred 
in all other commerce of the world, he has notwilk* 

• sftcund daughter o* the durhcaS of Marlborough. 
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standing been able to make no considerable a 
figure. 

The lord Cowper, although his merits are later 
than the rest, deserves a rank in this great council. 
11c was considerable in the station of a practising 
lawyer ; but as he was raised to be a chancellor and a 
peer without passing through any of the intermediate 
steps, which in late times had been the constant 
practice, and little skilled in the nature of govern* 
ment or the true interest of princes, further than 
the municipal or common law of England, his abilities 
as to foreign affairs did not equally appear iu the 
council. Some former passages of his life were 
thought to disqualify him for that office by which 
he was to be the guardian of the queen's conscience ; 
but these difficulties were easily overruled by the 
mithora of his promotion, who wanted a person that 
would be subservient to all their designs ; wherein 
they were not disappointed. As to his other accom- 
plishments, he was what we usually call a piece of a 
scholar ami a good logical reasoner; if this were 
not too often allayed by a fallacious way of manag- 
ing an argument, which made him apt to deceive the 
unwary, and sometimes to deceive himself. 

The lost to be spoken of in this list is the earl of 
Nottingham, a convert and acquisition to that party 
since their fall, to which he contributed bis assist- 
ance ; 1 mean his words, and probably his wishes ; 
for he had always lived under the constant visible 
profession of principles directly opposite to those of 
his new friends. His vehement and frequent 
speeches against admitting the prince of Orange to 
the throne are yet to be seen ; and although a nu- 
merous family gave a specious pretence to his love 
of power and money, for taking an employ ment un- 
der that monarch, yet he was allowed to have always 
kept a reserve of allegiance to his exiled master ; of 
which his friends produce several instances, and , 
some while he was secretary of state to king Wil- 
liam. llis outward regularity of life, his appearance 
of religion and seeming zeal for the church, as they 
are an effect, so they are the excuse, of that stiffness 
and formality with which his nature is fraught, llis 
adust complexion disposes him to rigour and seve- 
rity, which his admirers palliate with the name of ; 
zeal. No man had ever a sincerer countenance, or 
more truly representing his mind and manners. He | 
has some knowledge in the law, very amply suffi- j 
cient to defend his property at least. A facility of ! 
utterance descended to him from his father, and im- 
proved by a few sprinklings of literature, has brought 
himself and some few admirers into an opinion 
of his eloquence. He is every way inferior to his 
brother Guernsey, but chiefly in those talents which 
he most values and pretends to ; over whom, never- 
theless, he preserves an ascendant. His great am- 
bition was to be the head of those who were called 
the church party ; and indeed grave solemn deport- 
ment and countenance, seconded by abundance of 
professions for their service, had given many of them 
an opinion of his veracity, which he interpreted as 
their sense of his judgment and wisdom; and this 
mistake lasted till the time of his defection, of which 
«t was partly the cause ; but then it plainly appeared 
that he had not credit to bring over one single 
proselyte to keep himself in countenance. 

These lineaments, however imperfectly drawn, 
may lselp the reader’s imagination to conceive what 
sort of persons those were who had the boldness to 
encounter the queen and miuistry at the head of a 
great majority of the landed interest ; and this upon 
a point where the quiet of her majesty’s reign, the 
security, or at least the freedom, of her person, the 
lives of her most faitliful friends, and the settling of 
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the nation by a peace, were in the consequences 
deeply concerned. 

During the dominion of the late men in power 
addresses had been procured from both houses to 
the queen, representing their opiuion that no peace 
could be Becure for Britain white Spain or the West 
Indies remained in the possession of the Bourbon 
family. But her majesty, having, for reasons which 
have been often told to the world and which will 
not soon be forgotten, called a new parliament and 
chosen a new set of servauts, began to view things 
and persons in another light. She considered the 
necessities of her people ; the distant prospect of a 
peace upon such an improbable condition, which 
was never mentioned or understood in the grand 
alliance ; the unequal burden she bore in the war, 
by the practices of the allies upon the corruption of 
some whom she most trusted, or perhaps by the 
practices of these upon the allies ; and lastly, by the 
changes which death had brought about in the 
Austrian and Bourbon families. Upon all which 
motives she was prevailed upon to receive some 
overtures fiom Erauce in behalf of herself and the 
whole confederacy. The several steps of this nego 
tiation, from its first rise to the time 1 am now writ- 
ing, shall be related in another port of this history-. 
Let it suffice for the present to say that such pro- 
posals were received from France as were thought 
sufficient by our court whereupon to appoint time 
and place for a general treaty ; aud soon after the 
opening of the session, the bishop of Bristol, lord 
privy-seal, was despatched to U trecht, where he and 
the earl of Strafford were appointed plenipotentiaries 
for the queen of Great Britain. 

The managers of the discontented party, who 
during the whole summer had observed the motions 
of the court running fast toward a peace, began to 
gather up all their forces in order to oppose her ma- 
jesty’s designs when the parliament should meet. 
Their only strength was in the house of lords, where 
the quecu had a very crazy majority, made up by 
those whose hearts were in the other interest, but 
whose fears, expectations, or immediate dependence, 
had hitherto kept them within bounds. There were 
two lords upon whose abilities and influence of a 
very different nature the managers built their 
strongest hopes. The first was the duke of So- 
merset, master of the horse. This duke, as well as 
his duchess, was in a good degree of favour with the 
queen, upon the score of some civilities and respects 
her majesty had received from them while she was 
princess. For some years after the Revolution he 
never appeared at court, but was looked upon as a 
favourer of the abdicated family ; and it was the 
late earl of Rochester who first presented him to 
king William. However, since the time he came 
into employment, which was toward the close of the 
last reign, he has been a constant zealous member of 
the other party, but never failed either in attendance 
or respect toward the queen’s person ; or at roost 
only threatened sometimes that he would serve no 
longer while such or such men were employed ; 
which as tilings went then was not reckoned any 
oflence at all against duly or good behaviour. He 
had been much caressed and fiattered by the lords 
of the junto, who sometimes went so far as to give 
him hopes of the crown in reversion to his family, 
upon failure of the house of Hanover. All this 
worked so far upon his imagination, that he affected 
to appear the head of their party, to which hit 
talents were no way proportioned ; for they soon 
grew weary of his indigested schemes, and his im- 
perious manner of obtruding them : they began to 
drop him at their meetings, or contradicted him 
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with little ceremony when he happened to be there, 
which his haughty nature was not able to brook. 
Thus a mortal quarrel was kindled between him and 
the whole assembly of party leaders ; so that, upon 
the queen's first intention of changing her ministry, 
soon after the trial of Dr. Sacheverell, he appointed 
several meetings with Mr. Harley alone, in the most 
private manner, in places and at times least liable to 
suspicion. He employed all his credit with the 
queen to drive on the removal of my lord Godolphin 
and the rest; and in the council treated the small 
remainder who continued some time longer in their 
places with all possible marks of hatred or disdain. 
But when the question came for dissolving the par- 
liament he stopped short; he had already satiated 
his resentments, which were not against things but 
persons ; be furiously opposed that counsel, and pro- 
mised to undertake for the parliament himself. 
When the queen had declared her pleasure for the 
dissolution he flew off in greater rage than ever ; 
opposed the court in all elections where he had in- 
fluence or power; and made very humble advances 
to reconcile himself with the discarded lords, espe- 
peci&lly the earl of Godolphin, who is reported to 
have treated him at Newmarket in a most con- 
temptuous manner. But the sincerity of his repent- 
ance, which appeared manifestly in the first session 
of the new parliament, and the use he might be of 
by his own remaining credit, or rather that of his 
duchess, with the queen, at length begat a reconcile- 
ment. 

He still kept his employment and place in the ca- 
binet council ; but had never appeared there, from 
an avowed dislike of all persons and proceedings. It 
happened about the end of summer, 17 II, at Wind- 
sor, when the cabinet council was summoned, this 
duke, whether by direction from his teachers or the 
instability of his nature, took a fancy to resume bis 
place, and a chair was brought accordingly ; upon 
which, Mr. secretary St. John refused to assist, and 
gave his reasons “ That he would never sit in coun- 
cil with a man who had so often betrayed them, and 
was openly engaged with a faction which endea- 
voured to obstruct all her majesty’s measures.” 

Thus the council was put off to next day, and the 
duke made no further attempts to be there. But 
upon this incident he declared open war against the 
ministry, and from that time to the session em- 
ployed himself in spiriting up several depending 
lords to adhere to their friends when an occasion 
should offer. The arguments he made use of were, 
“ That those in power designed to make an igno- 
minious and insecure peace, without consulting the 
allies : that this could be no otherwise prevented 
than by an address from the lords to signify their 
opinion that no peace could be honourable or 
secure while Spain or the West Indies remained in 
any of the Bourbon family ; upon which several 
further resolutions and inquiries would naturally 
follow : that the differences between the two houses 
upon this point roust either be made up by the 
commons agreeing with the lords or must end in a 
dissolution, which would be followed by a return of 
the old ministry ; who by the force of money and 
management could easily get another parliament to 
their wishes.” He further assured them boldly, 
*• That the queen herself was at the bottom of this 
design, and had empowered him to desire their 
votes against the peace as a point that would be for 
her service ; and therefore they need not be in pain 
upon account of their pensions, or any further marks 
of favour they expected.” Thus, by reviving the old 
arts of using her majesty’s authority against her 
person, he prevailed over some who were not 



otherwise in a station of life to oppose the crown ; 
and his proselytes may pretend to some share of 
pity, since he offered for an argument his own ex- 
ample, who kept his place and favour after ail he 
had done to deserve the loss of both. 

The other lord in whom the discontented ma- 
nagers placed much of their hopes was the earl of 
Nottingham, already mentioned; than whom no 
man ever appeared to hate them more or to be 
more pleased at their fall ; partly from his avowed 
principles, but chiefly from the hopes he had of 
sharing in their spoils. But it fell out that be was 
no way acceptable to the queen or her new servants; 
these apprehended no little trouble and impediment 
to the public business from his restless, talkative, 
overweening manner, if once he was suffered to 
have any part in affairs ; and he stood very ill with 
the court, having made a motion in the house of 
lords, and in her majesty’s presence, " That the 
electoral prince of Hanover might be invited to re- 
side in England ;” although he had before declared to 
the queen how much he was against that proposal, 
when it was first offered by the other party. How- 
ever, some very considerable employments had been 
given to his nearest relations; and he had one or 
two offers for himself which he thought fit to refuse 
as not equal to his merits and character. Upon the 
earl of Rochester’s decease he conceived that the 
crown would hardly overlook him for president of 
the council, and deeply resented that disappoint- 
ment. But the duke of Newcastle, lord privy-seal, 
dying some time after, he found that office was first 
designed for the earl of Jersey, and upon this lord’s 
sudden death was actually disposed of to the bishop 
of Bristol : by which he plainly saw that the queen 
was determined against giving him any opportunity 
of directing in affairs, or displaying his eloquence in 
the cabinet council. He had now shaken off all re- 
mains of patience or temper; and from the con- 
templation of Ills own disappointments fell, as it is 
natural, to find fault with the public management, 
and to assure his neighbours in the country " That 
the nation was iu imminent danger of being ruined.” 
The discontented lords were soon apprised of this 
great change ; and the duke of Roxburgh, the earl’s 
son-in-law, was despatched to Burleigh-on-thc-HiU, 
to cultivate his present dispositions and offer him 
whatever terms he pleased to insist on. The earl 
immediately agreed to fall in with any measures for 
distressing or destroying the ministry : but in order 
to preserve his reputation with the church party and 
perhaps bring them over to his interests, he pro- 
posed that a bill should be brought into the house of 
lords for preventing occasional conformity, and be 
unanimously agreed to by all the peers of the low- 
church principle ; which would convince the world 
of their good intentions to the established religion, 
and that their oppositions to the court wholly pro- 
ceeded from their care of the nation and concern for 
its honour and safety. 

These preparations were public enough, and the 
ministers had sufficient time to arm themselves, but 
they seem to have acted in this juncture like men 
who trusted to the goodness of their cause and the 
general inclinations of the kingdom, rather than to 
those arts which our corruptions have too often made 
necessary. Calculations were indeed taken, by which 
it was computed that there would be a majority of 
ten upon the side of the court. I remember to have 
told my lord Harcourt and Mr. Prior that a majo- 
rity of ten was only a majority of five, because if 
their adversaries could bring off five the number 
would be equal : and so it happened to prove, for 
the mistake lay in counting upon the bare promises 
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of those who were wholly in the interest of the old 
ministry, and were only kept in awe by the fear 
of offending the crown and losing their subsistence, 
wherein the duke of Somerset had given them full 
satisfaction. 

With these dispositions of both parties, and fears 
and hopes of the event, the parliament met upon the 
7th of December, 1711. The queen’s speech (ex- 
cepting what related to supplies) was chiefly taken 
up in telling both houses what progress she had made , 
towards a general peace and her hopes of bringing j 
it to a speedy conclusion. As soon as her majesty 
was withdrawn the house of lords, in a committee, 
resolved upon an address of thanks, to which the 
earl of Nottingham proposed an addition of the fol- 
lowing clause : 

And we do beg leave to represent it to your 
majesty, as the humble opinion and advice of this 
house, that no peace can be safe or honourable to 
Great Britain and Europe if Spain and the West 
Indies are to be allotted to any branch of the house 
of Bourbon ** 

He was seconded by the earl of Scarborough; 
and after a debate of several hours the question for 
the clause was carried, as 1 remember, by not above 
two voices. The next day the house agreed with 
the committee. The depending lords (having taken 
fresh courage from their principals and some who 
professed themselves very humble servants to the 
preseut ministry and enemies to the former) went 
uiong with the stream, pretending not to see the 
consequences that roust visibly follow. The address 
was presented on the 11th, to which her majesty’s 
answer was short and dry. 8he distinguished their 
thanks from the rest of the piece, and in return to 
lord Nottingham’s clause said, “She should be sorry 
that anybody could think she would not do her 
utmost to recover 8pain and the West Indies from 
the house of Bourbon.*’ 

Upon the 15th of December the earl of Notting- 
ham likewise brought in the bill to prevent occa- 
sional conformity (although under a disguised title), j 
which met with no opposition, but was swallowed 
by those very lords who always appeared with the 
utmost violence against the least advantage to the 
established church. 

But in the house of commons there appeared a 
very different spirit, for when one Mr. Robert Wal- 
pole offered a clause of the same nature with that 
of the earl of Nottingham it was rejected with con- 
tempt by a very great majority. Their address was, 
in the most dutiful manner, approving of what her 
majesty had done toward a peace, and trusting en- 
tirely to her wisdom in the future management of it. 

This address was presented to the queen a day 
before that of the lords, and received an answer 
distingutahedly gracious. But the other party was 
nowise discouraged by either answer, which they 
looked upon as only matter of course, and the sense 
of the ministry, coutrary to that of the queen. 

The parliament sat as long as the approaching 
festival would allow, and upon the 22nd, the land- 
tax and occasional bills having received the royal 
assent, the house of commons adjourned to the 14th 
of January following; but the adjournment of the 
lords wasonly to the 2nd, the prevailing party there 
being in haste to pursue the consequences of the 
earl of Nottingham’s clause, which they hoped would 
end in the ruin of the treasurer, and overthrow the 
ministry, and therefore took the advantage of this 
interval that they might not be disturbed by the 
commons. 

When this address against any peace without 
Spain, &c., was carried in the house of lords, it is not 



easy to describe the effects it had upon most men’s 
passions. The partisans of the old ministry triumphed 
loudly and without any reserve, as if the game were 
their own. The earl of Wharton was observed in 
the house to smile and put his hands to his neck 
when any of the ministry were speaking, by which 
he would have it understood that some heads were 
in danger. Parker, the chief-justice, began already 
with great seal and ofliciousness to prosecute authors 
and printers of weekly and other papers writ in de- 
fence of the administration ; iu short, joy and ven- 
geance sat visible In every countenance of that partv 

On the other side, all well-wishers to the qneen, 
the church, or the peace, were equally dejected ; 
and the treasurer stood the foremost mark both ot 
his enemies’ fur)- and the censure of his friends : 
among the latter, some imputed this fatal miscarriage 
to his procrastinating nature ; others to his unmea- 
surable public thrift. Both parties agreed that a 
first minister with very moderate skill in affairs 
might easily have governed the event ; and some 
began to doubt whether the great fame of his abili- 
ties, acquired in other stations, were what he justly 
deserved. All this he knew well enough, and heard 
it with great phlegm ; neither did it make any alter- 
ation iu his countenance or humour. He told Mon- 
sieur Buys, the Dutch envoy, two days before the 
parliament sat, “ That he was sorry for what was 
likely to pass, because the States would be the Hrst 
sufferers, which he desired the envoy to remember.*' 
And to his nearest friends, who appeared in pain 
about the public or themselves, he only said “ That 
all would be well ;** and desired them not to be 
frighted. 

It was I conceive upon these motives that the 
treasurer advised her majesty to create twelve new 
lords, and thereby disable the sting of faction for 
the rest of her lifetime. This promotion was so 
ordered that a third part were of those on whom, or 
their posterity, the peerage would naturally devolve ; 
and the rest were such whose merit, birth, and fortune 
could admit of no exception. 

The adverse party, being thus driven down by 
open force, had nothing left but to complain, which 
they loudly did — “That it wns a pernicious ex- 
ample set for ill princes to follow, who by the same 
rule might make at any time a hundred as well as 
twelve, and by these means become masters of the 
house of lords whenever they pleased, which would 
be dangerous to our liberties.’* To this it was an- 
swered “ That ill princes seldom trouble themselves 
to look for precedents ; that men of great estates will 
not be less fond of preserving their liberties when 
they are created peers ; that in such a government 
as this, where the prince holds the balance between 
two great powers, the nobility aud people, it is the 
very nature of his office to rcmo\e from one scale into 
the other, or sometimes put his own weight in the 
lightest, so as to bring both to an equilibrium ; aud 
lastly, that the other party had been above twenty 
years corrupting the nobility with republican prin- 
ciples, which nothing but the royal prerogative could 
hinder from overspreading us.'* 

The conformity-bill above mentioned was pre- 
pared by the earl of Nottingham before the parlia- 
ment met, and brought in at the same time with the 
clause against peace, according to the bargain made 
between him and his new friends. This he hoped 
would uot only save his credit with the church party, 
but bring them over to his politics, since they must 
needs be convinced, that instead of changing his 
own principles he had prevailed on the greatest 
i enemies to the established religion to be the first 
I movers in a law for the perpetual settlement of it. 
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Here it was worth observing with what resignation 
the junto lords (as they were then called ) were 
submitted to by their adherents and followers, for it 
is well known that the chief among the dissenting 
teachers in town were consulted upon this affair, and 
such arguments used as had power to convince them 
that nothing could be of greater advantage to their 
cause than the passing of this bill. 1 did indeed see 
a letter at that time from one of them to a great 
man complaining " That they were betrayed and 
undone by their pretended friends but they were 
in general very well satisfied upon promises that 
this law should soon be repealed and others more in 
their favour enacted as soon as their friends should 
be re-established. 

But nothing seemed more extraordinary than the 
event of this refined management, by which the earl 
of Nottingham was so far from bringing over pro- 
selytes ( wherein his abilities fell very short even of the 
duke of Somerset's), or preserving the reputation of 
a firm churchman, that very few people did so much 
as imagine he had any such design ; only when he 
brought in the bill they conceived it was some won- 
derful deep reach of politics, which they could not com- 
prehend : however, they liked the thing, aud with- 
out troubling themselves about the persons or mo- 
tives from whence it rose it had a very speedy 
passage through both houses. It must be confessed 
that some attempt of this nature was much more 
necessary to the leaders of that party than is gene- 
rally thought. The desire of power and revenge 
was common to them all ; but several among them 
were also conscious that they stood in need of pro- 
tection, whose safety was therefore concerned in the 
design of ruining the ministry as well as their am- 
bition. The duke of Marlborough foresaw those 
examinations which were afterwards made into some 
parts of his management, and was apprehensive of a 
great deal more ; that the parliament would perhaps 
impure into the particulars of the i egotist ion at the 
Hague, 1709; for what ends and by whose advice 
the propositions of peace from France were rejected. 
Besides, he dreaded lest that mysterious policy 
might be laid open to the world, of desiring the 
queen to constitute him general for life, which was 
a very tender point and would admit of much proof. 
It is true indeed that, while the duke's afi'air was 
under the consideration of the house of commons, 
one of his creatures (whether by direction or other- 
wise) assured the speaker with a very serious coun- 
tenance " that the world was mistaken in censuring 
his lord upon this article, for it was the queen who 
pressed the duke to accept that commission, and 
upon his humble refusal conceived her first displea- 
sure against him.” How such a defence would 
huve passed if it had been offered in form is easier 
to be conceived than how any person in his wits 
could have the confidence to affirm it, which lust it 
would Indeed be hard to believe if there were any 
room left for doubt. 

The carl of Godolphin wanted protection notwith- 
standing the act of general pardon which had been 
procured by his credit, and was principally calculated 
for his own security. He knew that his long neglect 
of compelling the accomptants to pass their accompts 
might be punished as a breach of trust. He had 
run the kingdom into immense debts by taking up 
6tores for the navy upon a vast discount, without 
parliamentary secuiity, for which he could be able 
to plead neither law nor necessity; and he had given 
way at least to some proceedings not very justifiable 
in relation to remittances of money, whereby the 
public had suffered considerable losses. The bar- 
rier treaty sat heavy upon the lord Townshend’s 



spirits, because, if it should be laid before the house 
of commons, whoever negotiated that affair might be 
subject to the most severe animadversions ; and the 
earl of Wharton's administration in Ireland was 
looked upon as a sufficient ground to impeach him 
at least for high crimes and misdemeanors. 

The managers in Holland were sufficiently ap- 
prised of all this ; and Monsieur Buys, their minis- 
ter here, took care to cultivate that good correspond- 
ence between his masters and their English friends 
which became two confederates pursuing the same 
end. 

This man had been formerly employed in England 
from that republic, and understood a little of our 
language. His proficieucy in learning has been 
such as to furnish now and then a Latin quotation, 
of which he is as liberal as his stock will admit. 
His knowledge in government reaches no further 
than that of his own country, by which he forms and 
cultivates matters of state for the rest of the world. 
Ills reasonings upon politics are with great profusion 
at all meetings, and he leaves the company with entire 
satisfaction that he has fully convinced them. He 
is well provided with that inferior eort of cunning 
which is the growth of his country, of a standard 
with the genius of the people, and capable of being 
transferred into every condition of life among them 
from the boor to the burgomaster. He came into 
England with instructions authorizing him to ac- 
commodate all differences between her majesty aud 
the States ; but having first advised with the confe- 
derate lords, he assured the ministry “ he had powers 
to hear their proposals, but none to conclude and 
having represented to his masters what had been told 
him by the adverse party, he prevailed with them 
to revoke his powers. He found the interest of 
those who withstood the court would exactly fall in 
with the designs of the States, which were to carry 
on the war as they could at our expense, and to see 
themselves at the head of a treaty of peace, whenever 
they wore disposed to apply to France or to receive 
overtures from thence. 

The emperor, upon many powerful reasons, was 
utterly averse from all counseU which aimed at put- 
ting an end to the war without delivering him the 
whole dominion of Spain. Nay, the elector of lian. 
over himself, although presumptive heir to the crown 
of England, and obliged by all sorts of ties to cul- 
tivate her majesty’s friendship, was so fur deceived 
by misrepresentations from hence, that he seemed to 
suffer Monsieur Bolhmar, his envoy here, to print 
aud publish a memorial in English, directly disap- 
proving all her majesty’s proceedings ; which memo- 
rial, as appears by the style and manner of it, was 
all drawn up or at least digested by some party pen 
on this side of the water. 

Cautious writers, in order to avoid offence or 
danger and to preserve the respect ever due to foreign 
princes, do usually charge the wrong steps in a'court 
altogether upon the persons employed. But 1 should 
have taken a securer method, and have been wholly 
silent on this point, if 1 had not then conceived 
some hope that his electoral highness might posai- 
bly have been a stranger to the memorial of his resi- 
dent : for, first, the maimer of delivering it to the 
secretary of state was out of all form, and almost as 
extraordinary as the thing itself. Monsieur Both- 
1 mar, having obtained an hour of Mr. secretary St. 

. John, talked much to him upon the subject of w hich 
I that memorial consists; and upon going away de- 
sired he might leave a paper with the secretary, 

I which he said contained the substance of what he 
j had been discoursing. This paper Mr. St. John laid 
aside among others of little consequence ; and a 
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few duys after Haw a memorial In print, which he 
found upon comparing to bo the same w ith what 
Bothmar had left. 

During this short recess of parliament, and upon 
the 5th day of January, prince Eugene of Savoy 
lauded in England. Before he left his ship, he asked 
a person who came to meet him, “ Whether the new 
lords were made, and what was their number 1" He 
was attended through the streets with a mighty rab- 
ble of people to St. James's ; where Mr. secretary 
St. John introduced him to the queen, who received 
him with great civility. His arrival had been long 
expected ; and the project of his journey had as long 
been formed here, by the party leaders, in concert 
with Monsieur Buys and Monsieur Bothmar, the 
Dutch and Hanover envoys. This prince brought 
over credentials from the emperor, with offers to con- 
tinue the war on a new foot, very advantageous to 
Britain ; part of which, by her majesty’s commands, 
Mr. St. John soon after produced to the house of 
commons, where they were rejected, not without 
some indignation, by a great majority. The empe- 
ror’s proposals, as far as they related to Spain, were 
communicated to the house in the words following : 

“ His imperial majesty judges that forty thousand 
men will he sufficient for this service ; and that the 
whole expense of the war in Spain may amount to 
four millions of crowns ; toward which his imperial 
majesty offers to make up the troops which he has 
in that country to thirty thousand men, and to take 
one million of crowns upon himself.’* 

On the other side, the house of commons voted 
a third part of those four millions as a sufficient 
quota for her majesty toward that service : for it was 
supposed the emperor ought to bear the greatest pro- 
portion, in a point that so nearly concerned him : or 
at least, that Britain contributing one-third, the other 
two might be paid by his imperial majesty and the 
States, as they could settle it between them. 

The design of prince Eugene’s journey was to 
raise a spirit in the parliament and people for con- 
tinuing the war ; for nothing was thought impossible 
to a prince of such high reputation in arms, in great 
favour with the emperor, and empowered to make 
such proposals from his master, as the ministry durst 
not reject. It appeared by an intercepted letter from 
count Dallas (formerly the emperor’s envoy here), 
that the prince was wholly left to his liberty of 
making what offers ho pleased in the emperor’s : 
natne ; for if the parliament could once be brought ! 
to raise funds, and the war go on, the ministry here 
must be under a necessity of applying and expending 
those funds: and the emperor could Hnd afterwards 
twenty reasons and excuses as he had hitherto done for 
not furnishing his quota. Therefore prince Eugene 
for some time kept himself within generals ; until, 
being pressed to explain himself upon that particular 
of the war in Spain, which the house of Austria 
pretended to have most at heart, he made the offer 
above mentioned, as a roost extraordinary effort ; and 
so it was, considering how little they had ever done 
before towards recovering that monarchy to them- 
selves : but shameful as these proposals were, few 
believed the emperor would observe them ; or indeed 
that lie ever intended to spare so many men, as would 
make up an army of thirty thousand men to be em- 
ployed in Spain. 

Prince Eugene's visit to his friends in England 
continued longer than was expected. He w as every 
clay entertained magnificently by persons of quality 
of both parties. Ho went frequently to the trea- 
surer, and sometimes affected to do it in private, lie 
visited the other ministers and great officers of the 
court : but on all occasions, publicly owned the 
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character and appellation of a Whig; and in secret 
held continual meetings with the duke of Marl- 
borough and the other discontented lords, where M. 
Bothmar usually assisted. It is the great ambition of 
this prince to he perpetually engaged in war, without 
considering the cause or consequence ; and to see 
himself at the head of an army, where only he can 
make axiy considerable figure. He is not without a 
natural tincture of that cruelty sometimes charged 
upon the Italians ; and his being nursed in arras has 
so far extinguished pity and remorse, that he will at 
any time sacrifice a thousand men’s lives to a ca- 
price of glory or revenge. He had conceived an in- 
curable hatred for the treasurer, as the person who 
principally opposed this insatiable passion for war ; 
said, “ He hail hopes of others ; but that the trea- 
surer was un mechant diable , not to be moved." 
Therefore, since it was impossible for him or his 
friends to compass their desigus, while that minister 
continued at the head of affairs, he proposed au ex- 
pedient often practised by those of his country', “that 
the treasurer (to use his ow'n expression) should 
be taken off d la negligeru'e ; that this might be easily 
done and pass for an effect of chance, if it were pre- 
ceded by encouragiug some proper people to commit 
small riots in the night.” And in several parts of 
the town a crew of obscure ruffians were accordingly 
employed about that time, who probably exceeded 
their commission, and mixing themselves with those 
disorderly people that often infest the streets at 
midnight, acted inhuman outrages on many persons, 
whom they cut and mangled in the face and arms 
and other parts of the body without any provocation. 
But an effectual stop was soon put to those enormi- 
ties, which probably prevented the execution of the 
main design. 

1 am very sensible that such an imputation ought 
not to be charged upon any person whatsoever, upon 
slight grounds or doubtful surmises ; and that tho»u 
who think I am able to produce no better will judge 
this passage to he titter for a libel than a history. 
But as the account was given by more than one per- 
son who was at the meeting, so it was continued 
past all contradiction by several intercepted letters 
and papers: and it is most certain that the rage of 
the defeated party, upon their frequent disappoint- 
ments, was so fur inflamed as to make them capable 
of some couusels yet more violent and desperate 
than this ; which however by the vigilance of those 
near the person of her majesty were happily pre- 
vented. 

On the 30th day of December, 1711, the duke of 
Marlborough was removed from all his employments; 
the duke of Ormond succeeding him as general, both 
here and in Flanders. This proceeding of the court 
(as far as it related to the duke of Marlborough) was 
much censured both at home and abroad, and by sonn* 
who did not wish ill to the present situation of 
affairs. There were few examples of a commander 
being disgraced, after an uninterrupted course of 
success, for many years, against a formidable enemy, 
and this before a period was put to the war. Those 
who had least esteem for his valour and conduct 
thought it not prudent to remove a general whose 
troops were perpetually victorious white ne was at 
their head ; because this had infused into his soldiers 
an opinion that they should always conquer, and into 
the enemy that they should always be beaten ; than 
which nothing is to be held of greater moment, either 
in the progress of a war or upon the day of battle : 
and I have good grounds to affirm, that these reasons 
had sufficient weight with the queen and ministry, to 
have kept the duke of Marlborough in his post, if n 
way could have been found out to have done it with 
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any assurance of safety to tho nation. It la the mis- 
fortune of princes, that the effects of their displea- 
sure make usually much more noise than the causes. 
Thus the sound of the duke’s fall was heard further 
than many of the reasons which made it necessary ; 
whereof, though some were visible enough, yet others 
lay more in the dark. Upon the duke’s last return 
from Flanders, he had fixed his arrival to town 
(whether by accident or otherwise) upon the 17th of 
November, called queen Elizabeth’s day ; when great 
numbers of his creatures and admirers had thought 
fit to revive an old ceremony among the rabble, of 
bunting the pope in effigy ; for the performance of 
which with more solemnity they had made extraor- 
dinary preparations. From the several circumstances 
of the expense of this intended pageantry, and of 
the persouswho promoted it, tbc court, apprehensive 
of a design to inflame the common people, thought 
fit to order that the several figures should be seized 
as popish trinkets ; and guards were ordered to 
pitrole for preventing any tumultuous assemblies. 
Whether this frolic was only intended for an affront 
to the court, or whether it had a deeper meaning, I 
must leave undetermined. The duke, in his own 
nature, is not much turned to be popular ; and in his 
flourishing times, whenever he came back to England 
upon the close of a campaign, he rather affected to 
avoid any concourse of the mobile, if they had been 
disposed to attend him : therefore, so very contrary 
a proceeding at this juncture made it suspected as 
if he had a design to have placed himself at their 
head. “ France,” “ Popery,” “ The Pretender,” 
“Peace without Spain,” were the words to be given 
about at this inock parade ; and if what was confi- 
dently asserted be true, that a report was to have 
been spread at the same time of the queen's death, 
no man can tell what might have been the event. 

But this attempt, to whatever purposes intended, 
proving wholly abortive by the vigilance of those in 
power, the duke's arrival was without any noise or 
consequence ; and upon consulting with his friends, 
he soon fell in with their hew scheme for preventing 
the peace. It w’as believed by many persons that 
the ministers might with little difficulty have brought 
him over, if they had pleased to make a trial ; for, 
us he would probably have accepted any terms, to 
continue in a station of such prodigious profit, so 
there was sufficient room to work upon his fears, of 
which he is seldom unprovided (I mean only in his 
political capacity), and this infirmity very much in- 
creased by his unmeasurable possessions, which have 
rendered him ipiique onerxque timentem. But reason, 
as well as the event, proved this to be a mistake ; 
for the ministers being determined to bring the war 
to os speedy an issue as the honour and safety of 
their country would permit, could not possibly recom- 
pense the duke for the mighty incomes he held by the 
continuance of it. Then, the other party had calcu- 
lated their numbers ; and by the accession of the 
earl of Nottingham, whose example they hoped 
would have many followers, and the successful soli- 
citations of the duke of Somerset, found they were 
sure of a majority in the house of lords ; so that in 
this view of circumstances the duke of Marlborough 
thought he acted with security, as well as advantage. 
He therefore boldly fell, with his whole weight, into 
the design of ruining the ministry, at the expense of 
his duty to his sovereigu and the welfare of his 
country, after the mighty obligations he had received 
from both. W mo and Tony were now no longer the 
dispute ; but the Queen, or the Duke of Make- 
nnnouQH. He was at the head of all the cabals and 
consults with Bothmar, Buys, and the discontented 
lords. He forgot that government of his passion for 



I which his admirers used to celebrate him : fell into all 
the impotences of anger and violence upon every 
party debate : so that the queen found herself under 
a necessity, either on the one side to sacrifice those 
friends who had ventured their lives in rescuing her 
out of the power of some, whose former treatment she 
had little reason to be fond of ; to put an end to the 
progress she had made towards a peace, and dissolve 
her parliament ; or on the other side, by removing one 
person from so great a trust, to get clear of all her 
difficulties at once. Her majesty therefore determined 
upon the latter, as the shorter and safer course ; and 
during the recess at Christmas sent the duke a letter, 
to tell him she had no further occasion for his service. 

There has not perhaps in the present age been a 
clearer instance to show the instability of greatness 
which is not founded upon virtue ; and it may be an 
iustruction to princes, who are well in the hearts of 
their people, that the overgrown power of any per- 
ticulur person, although supported by exorbitant 
wealth, can by a little resolution be reduced in a 
moment without any dangerous consequences. This 
lord, who was beyond all comparison the greatest 
subject in Christendom, found his power, credit, and 
influence, crumble away on a sudden ; and except a 
few friends or followers by inclination, the rest 
dropped off in course. From directiug in some 
manner the affairs of Europe, he descended to be a 
member of a faction, and with little distinction even 
there ; that virtue of subduing his resentments, for 
which he was so famed when he had little or no oc- 
casion to exert it, having now wholly forsakon him 
when he stood most in need of its assistance ; and 
upon trial was found unable to bear a reverse of for- 
tune, giving way to rage, impatience, envy, and dis- 
content. 



BOOK THE SECOND. 

ThB house of lords met upon the 2nd day of Janu- 
ary, according to their adjournment ; but before 
they could proceed to business the twelve new 
created peers were, in the usual form, admitted to 
their scats in that assembly ; who by their numbers 
turned the balance on the side of the court, and 
voted an adjournment to the same day with the 
Commons. Upon the Nth of January the two 
houses met : but the queen, who intended to be 
there in person, sent a message to inform them 
“ That she was prevented by a sudden return of the 
gout ; and to desire they would adjourn for three 
days longer, when her majesty hoped she should be 
able to speak to them.” However, her indisposition 
still continuing, Mr. secretary St. John brought 
another message to the house of commons from the 
queen, containing the substance of what she intend- 
ed to have spoken: “That she could now tell them 
her plenipotentiaries wore arrived at Utrecht ; had 
begun, in pursuance of her instructions, to concert 
the most proper ways of procuring a just satisfaction 
to all powers in alliance with her, according to their 
several treaties, and particularly with relation to 
Spain and the West Indies: That she promised to 
communicate to them the conditions of peace, before 
the same should be concluded : That the world 
would now see how groundless these reports were 
and without the least colour, that a separate 
peace had been treated : That her ministers were 
directed to propose that a day might be fixed for the 
finishing, as was done for the commencement, of 
this treaty ; and that, in the mean time, all prepara- 
tions were hastening for an early campaign,” &c. 

Her majesty's endeavours towards this great work 
having been in such a forwardness at the time that 
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her message was sent, I shall here, as in the most 
proper place, relate the several steps bjr which the 
intercourse between the courts of Frauce and Bri- 
tain was begun and carried on. 

The marquis de Torcy, sent by the most Christian 
king to the Hague, had there, in the year 1709, 
made very advantageous offers to the allies in his 
master's name, which our ministers, as well as 
those of the States, thought fit to refuse, and ad- 
vanced other proposals in their stead ; but of such a 
nature as no prince could digest who did not lie at 
the immediate mercy of his enemies. It was de- 
manded, among other things, “That the French 
king should employ his own troops, in conjunction 
with those of the allies, to drive his grandson out of 
Spain.” The proposers knew very well that the 
enemy would never consent to this ; and if it were 
possible they could at first have any such hopes, 
Mons. de Torcy assured them to the contrary in a 
manner which might well be believed ; for when 
the British and Dutch plenipotentiaries were draw- 
ing up their demands, they desired that minister to ; 
assist them in the style and expression ; which he 
very readily did, and made use of the strongest 
words he could find to please them. He then in- 
sisted to know their last resolution, whether these 
were the lowest terms the allies would accept ; and, 
hnviug received a determinate answer in the affirm- 
ative, he spoke to this effect : — 

“ That he thauked them heartily for giving him 
the happiest day he had ever seen in his life : That 
in perfect obedience to his master he had made con- 
cessions in his own opinion highly derogatory to 
the king's honour and interest: That he had not 
concealed the difficulties of his court or the discon- 
tents of his country by a long and unsuccessful war, 
which could only justify the large offers he had 
been empowered to make : That the conditions of 
peace now delivered into his hands by the allies 
would raise a new spirit in the nation and remove 
the greatest difficulty the court lay under ; putting 
it in his master's power to convince all his subjects 
how earnestly his majesty desired to ease them from 
the burden of the war; but that his enemies would 
not accept of any terms which could consist cither 
with their safety or his honour." Mons. de Torcy 
assured the pensionary, in the strongest manner, and 
bid him count upon it, “ That the king his master 
would never sign those articles." 

It soon appeared that the marquis de Torcy's pre- 
dictions were true ; for upon delivering to his mas- 
ter the last resolutions of the allies, that prince took 
care to publish them all over his kingdom as an 
appeal to his subjects against the unreasonableness 
and injustice of his enemies ; which proceeding 
effectually answered the utmost he intended by it ; 
for the French nation, extremely jealous of their 
monarch’s glory, made universal offers of their lives 
aud fortunes rather than submit to such ignominious 
terras; and the clergy, in particular, promised to 
give the king their consecrated plate towards con- 
tinuing the war. Thus that mighty kingdom (gene- 
rally thought to be wholly exhausted of its wealth), 
when driven to a necessity by the imprudence of the 
allies or by the corruption of particular men who 
influenced their councils, recovered strength enough 
to support itself for three following campaigns ; and 
in the last, by the fatal blindness or obstinacy of the 
Dutch (venturing to act without the assistance of 
Britain, which they had shamefully abandoned), was 
an overmatch for the whole confederate army. 

Those who, in order to defend the proceedings of 
the allies, have given an account of this negotiation, 
do wholly omit the circumstance I have now related; 
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and express the zeal of the British and Dutch minis- 
ters for a j»cace, by informing us how frequently they 
sent after Mons. de Torcy and Mons. Rouille for a 
further conference. ' But iu the mean time Mr. Ho- 
ratio Walpole, secretary to the queen’s plenipoten- 
tiaries, was dispatched over hither to have those 
abortive articles signed and ratified by her majesty 
at a venture ; which was accordingly done : a piece 
of management altogether absurd and without ex- 
ample ; contrived only to deceive our people into 
a belief that a peace was intended, and to show what 
great things the miuistry designed to do. 

But this hope expiring, upon the news that 
France had refused to sign those articles, all was re- 
solved by recourse to the old topic of the French 
perfidiousuess. We loaded them plentifully with 
ignominious appellations : “ they were a nation 
never to be trusted." The parliament cheerfully 
continued their supplies, and the war went ou. 
The winter following began the second and last ses- 
sion of the preceding parliament, noted for the trial 
of Dr. Sacheverell, and the occasions thereby given 
to the people to discover and exert their dispositions 
very opposite to the designs of those who were then 
in power. In the summer of 1710 ensued a gradual 
change of the ministry, and in the beginning of that 
winter the present parliament was called. 

The king of France, whose real interests made 
him sincerely desirous of any tolerable peace, found 
it impossible to treat upon equal conditions with 
either of the two maritime powers engaged against 
him, because of the prevalency of factious in both, 
who acted in concert to their mutual private advan- 
tage, although directly against the general dispositions 
of the people in either, as well as against their several 
maxims of government. But upon the great turn of 
affairs and councils here in England, the new par- 
liament and ministers acting from other motives and 
upon other principles, that prince hoped an oppor- 
tunity might arise of resuming his endeavours toward 
a peace. 

There was at this time in England a French eccle- 
siastic, called the Abbe GuaJtier, who had resided 
several years in London, under the protection of 
some foreign ministers in whose families he used 
upon occasion to exercise his function of a priest. 
After the battle of Blenheim this gentleman went 
down to Nottingham, where several French prison- 
ers of quality were kept ; to whom he rendered 
those offices of civility suitable to persons in their 
condition, which upon their return to France they 
reported to his advantage. Among the rest the Che- 
valier de Croisty told his brother, the marquis do 
Torcy, " That whenever the French court would 
have a mind to make overtures of peace with Eng- 
land, Monsieur Gualtier might be very usefully em- 
ployed iu handing them to the ministers here." This 
was no further thought of at present- In the mean 
time the war went on, and the conferences at the 
Hague and Gertruydenberg miscarried, by the allies 
insisting upon such demands as they neither expected 
nor perhaps desired should be granted. 

Some time in July, 1710, Monsieur Gualtier re- 
ceived a letter from the marquis de Torcy, signifying 
“ That a report being spread of her majesty's inten- 
tions to change her ministry, to take Mr. Harley 
into her councils, and to dissolve her parliament, 
the most Christian king thought it might be now a 
favourable conjuncture to offer new proposals of a 
treaty." Monsieur Gualtier was therefore directed 
to apply himself in the marquis's name either to the 
duke of Shrewsbury, the earl of Jersey, or Mr. Har- 
ley, and inform the French court how such a pro- 
position would be relished. Gualtier chose to de- 
2 o 2 
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liver hia message to the second of those who had 
been ambassador from the late king to France. But 
the earl excused himself from entering into particu- 
lars with a stranger and a private person, who hail 
no authority for what he said mo/e than a letter 
from Monsieur de Torcy. Gualtier offered to pro- 
cure another from that minister to the earl himself ; 
and did so in a month after; but obtained no an- 
swer till December following, when the queen had 
made all necessary changes and summoned a free 
parliament to her wishes. About the beginning of 
January, the abb6 (after having procured his dis- 
mission from Count Gallas, the emperor’s envoy, at 
that time his protector) was sent to Paris to inform 
Motis. dc Torcy, “ That her majesty would be wil- 
ling his master should resume the treaty with Hol- 
land, provided the demands of England might be 
previously granted." Gualtier came back after a 
short stay with a return to his message, “ That the , 
Dutch had used the most Christian king and his 
ministers in such a manner, both at the Hague and 
Gertruydenberg, as made that prince resolve not to 
expose himself any more to the like treatment; that 
he therefore chose to address himself to England, 
and was ready to make whatever offers her majesty 
could reasonably expect for the advantage of her 
own kingdoms and the satisfaction of her allies.” 
After this message had been duly considered by 
the queen and her ministers, Monsieur Gualtier was 
dispatched a second time to France about the be- 
ginning of March 1710-11, with an answer to the 
following purpose : — "That since France had their 
particular reasons for not beginning again to treat 
with Holland, England was willing to remove that 
difficulty, and proposed it should be done in this 
manner : That France should send over hither the 
propositions for a treaty which should be transmitted 
by England to Holland to be Jointly treated on that 
side of the water; but it was to be understood that 
the same proposition formerly offered to Holland 
was to be made to England, or one not less advan- 
tageous to the allies : for although England would 
enter most sincerely into such a treaty, and show in 
the course of it the clearness of their intentions, yet 
they could not with honour entertain a less benefi- 
cial proposal than what was offered to the States.” 
That prince, as well as his minister Monsieur de 
Torcy, either felt or affected so much resentment of 
the usage the latter had met at the Hague and Ger- 
truydenberg, that they appeared fully determined 
against making any application to the States, where 
the same persons continued still in power, of whose 
treatment they so heavily complained. They seemed 
altogether to distrust the inclination of th »t republic 
towards a peace ; but at the same time showed a 
mighty complaisance to the English nation, and a 
desire to have her majesty at the head of a treaty. 
This appears by the first overture in form sent from 
that kingdom, and signed by Mons. de Torcy on the 
22nd of April, N. 8., 1711, to the following effect: 

“ That as it could not lie doubted but the king 
was in a condition of continuing the war with 
honour, so it could not be looked on ns a mark of 
weakness in hi* majesty to break the silence he had 
kept since the conferences at Gertruydenberg, and 
that before the opening of the campaign ho now 
gives further proof of the desire he always had to 
procure the repose of Europe. But after what he 
has found by experience of the sentiments of those 
persons who now govern the republic of Holland, 
and of their industry In rendering all negotiations 
without effect, bin majesty will, for the public good, 
offer to the English nation those propositions which 
he thinks fit to make for terminating the war, and 



for settling the tranquillity of Europe upon a solid 
foundation. It is with this view that he offers to 
enter into a treaty of peace founded on the following 
conditions : 

“ First, The English nation shall have real secu- 
rities for carrying on their trade in Spain, the Indies, 
and ports of the Mediterranean. 

“ Secondly, The king will consent to form a suffi- 
cient barrier in the Low Countries for the security 
of the republic of Holland ; and this harrier shall he 
such as Eugland shall agree upon and approve ; his 
majesty promising at the same time entire liberty 
and security to the trade of the Dutch. 

“ Thirdly, All reasonable methods shall bo 
thought of with sincerity and truth, for giving 
satisfaction to the allies of England and Holland. 

“ Fourthly, Whereas the affairs of the king of 
Spain are in so good a condition as to furnish new 
expedients for putting an end to the disputes about 
that monarchy, and for settling it to the satisfaction 
of the several parties concerned, all sincere endea- 
vours shall be used for surmounting the difficulties 
arisen upon this occasion ; and the trade and in- 
terest of all parties engaged in the present war shall 
be secured. 

“ Fifthly, The conference*, in onler to treat of n 
peace upon these conditions, shall be immediately 
opened ; and the plenipotentiaries whom the king 
shall name to assist thereat shall treat with Jiose of 
England and Holland, either alone or in conjunc- 
tion with those of their allies, as Eugland shall choose. 

“Sixthly, His majesty proposes the town of Aix 
la Chapelle or Liege for the place where the pleni- 
potentiaries shall assemble; leaving the choice like- 
wise to England of either of the said towns wherein 
to treat of a general peace.” 

These overtures, although expressing much confi- 
dence in the ministry here, great deference to the 
queen, and displeasure against the Dutch, were im- 
mediately transmitted hy her majesty's command to 
her ambassador in Holland, with orders that they 
should he communicated to the pensionary. The 
Abb4 Gualtier waa desired to signify this proceeding 
to the marquis de Torcy ; at the same time to let 
that minister understand “ that some of the above 
articles ought to be explained.” The lord Rahy, 
now earl of Strafford, was directed to tell the pen- 
sionary “ That her majesty being resolved in mak- 
ing peace as in making war, to act in perfect concert 
with the States, would not lose a moment in trans- 
mitting to him a paper of this importance : That the 
queen earnestly desired that the secret might he 
kept among as few as possible ; and that she hoped 
the pensionary would advise uj>on this occasion with 
no person whatsoever, except such as by the consti- 
tution of that government are unavoidably neces- 
sary : That the terms of the several propositions 
were indeed too general ; but, however, they con- 
tained an offer to treat: and that, although there 
appeared an air of complaisance to England through 
the whole paper, and the contrary to Holland, yet 
this could have no ill consequence as long as the 
queen and the States took care to understand each 
other, and to act with as little reserve as became 
two powers so nearly allied in interest ; which rule 
on the part of Britain should be inviolably observed.” 
It was signified likewise to the pensionary “ That 
the doke of Marlborough had no communication of 
this affair from England, and that it was supposed 
he would have none from the Hague.” 

After these proposals had been considered in 
Holland, the ambassador was directed to send back 
the opinion of the Dutch ministers upon them. The 
court here waa indeed apprehensive that the pen- 
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•ionary would be alarmed at the whole frume of 
Monsieur de Torcy’s paper, and particularly at these 
expressions, 4 * That the English shall have real se- 
curities for their trade, &c. ; and that the barrier 
for the States General shall be such ns England 
•ball agree upon and approve.” Jt was natural to 
think that the fear which the Dutch would conceive 
of our obtaining advantageous terms for Britain, 
might put them upon trying underhand for them- 
selves, and endeavouring to overreach us ill the 
management of the peace as they had hitherto done 
in that of the war ; the ambassador was therefore 
cautioned to be very watchful in discovering any 
workings which might tend that way. 

When the lord Uaby was first sent to the Hague, 
the duke of Marlborough and lord Townshend had, 
for very obvious reasons, used their utmost endea- 
vours to iuvoive him in as many difficulties as they 
could ; upon which and other accounts, needless to 
mention, it was thought proper that his grace, then 
in Flanders, should not be let into the secret of this 
affair. 

The proposal of AU or Liege for a place of treaty 
was only a further mark of their old discontent 
against Holland, to show they would not name any 
town which belonged to the States. 

The pensionary, having consulted those who had 
been formerly employed in the negotiations of peace, 
and enjoined them the utmost secrecy to avoid the 
jealousy of the foreign ministers there, desired the 
ambassador to return her majesty thanks for the 
obliging manner of communicating the French over- 
tures, for the confidence she placed in the States, 
and for her promise of making no step towards a 
peace but in concert with them ; assuring her of the 
like on their part : “ That although the States en- 
dea soared to hide it from the enemy, they were as 
weaiy of the war as we, and very heartily desirous 
of a good and lasting peace, as well as ready to join 
in any method which her majesty should think pro- 
per to obtain it : That the States looked upon these 
propositions as very dark and general ; and they 
observed how the enemy would create jealousies 
between the queen, their republic, and the other 
allies ; but they were satisfied it would have no 
effect, and relied entirely on the justness and pru- j 
deuce of her majesty, who they doubted not would 
make the Freuch explain themselves more parti- 
cularly in the several points of their proposals, and 
send a plan of the particular conditions whereupon 
they would make a peace ; after which the States 
would be ready cither to join with her majesty or to j 
make their objections ; and were prepared to bring 
with them all the facility imaginable towards pro- i 
moling so good a work." 

This is the sum of the verbal answor made by the 
peusionary upon communicating to him the French 
proposals ; and 1 have chosen to set it down, rather 
than transcribe the other given to the ambassador 
some days after ; which was more in form and to 
the same purpose, but shorter, and in ray opinion 
not so well discovering the true disposition of the 
Dutch ministers: for after the queen had transmitted 
the French overtures to Holland, and the States 
found her inajuBty was bent in earnest upon the 
thoughts of a peace, they began to cast about how to 
get the negotiation into their own bauds. They 
knew that whatever power received the first pro- 
posals would be wise enough to stipulate something 
for themselves ; as they had done iu their own case 
both at the Hague and Gertruydeuberg, where they 
carved as they pleased without any regard to the 
interests of their nearest allies. For this reason, 
while they endeavoured to amuse the British court 



with expostulations upon the several prelim inaries 
sent from France, Monsieur Petecum, a forward 
meddling agent ot Holstein who had resided some 
years in Holland, negotiated with lleinsius the 
grand pensionary, its well as with Vanderdussca and 
Buys, about restoring the conferences between 
France and that republic, broken off* in Gertruyden. 
berg; pursuant to which, about the end of Muy, 
N. S. 171 1, Petecum wrote to the marquis de Torcy, 
with the privity of the pensiouary and probably of 
the other two. The substance of his letter was to 
inform the marquis “ That things might easily be 
disposed so as to settle a correspondence between 
that crown aud the republic, iu order to renew the 
treaty of peace : That this could be done with the 
greater secrecy, because Monsieur lleinsius, by vir- 
tue of his oath as peusionary, might keep any affair 
private as long as he thought necessary aud was not 
obliged to communicate it until he believed things 
were ripe ; and as long us he concealed it from his 
masters, he was not bound to discover it cither to 
the ministers of the emperor or those of her British 
majesty : That siuce England thought it proper for 
king Charles to continue the whole campaign in 
Catalonia (though he should be chosen emperor), in 
order to support the war in Spain, it was necessary 
for France to treat in the most secret manner with 
the States, who were not now so violently as for- 
merly against having Philip on the Spanish throne, 
upon certain conditions for securing their trade ; 
but were jealous of England's design to fortify some 
trading towns in Spain for themselves: That lleiu- 
sius extremely desired to get out of the war, for 
some reasons which he (Petecum) was not permitted 
to tell; and that Vanderdussen and Buys were im- 
patient to have the negotiations with France onee 
more set on foot ; which, if Monsieur Torcy thought 
fit to consent to, Petecum engaged that the States 
would determine to settle the preliminaries iu the 
mid-way between Paris aud the Hague, with what- 
ever ministers the most Christian kiug should please 
to employ." 

Monsieur Torcy refused this overture ; and in his 
answer to Monsieur Petecum assigned for the 
reason the treatment his master's former proposals 
had met with at the Hogue and Gertruydeuberg 
from the ministers of Holland. Britain and Hol- 
land seemed pretty well agreed that those proposals 
were too loose and imperfect to be a foundation for 
entering upon a general treaty ; and Monsieur 
Gualtier was desired to signify to the Freuch court 

That it was expected they should explain them- 
selves more particularly on the several’ articles.” 

But in the mean time the queen was firmly re- 
solved that the interests of her own kingdoms should 
not be neglected at this juncture, as they had for- 
merly twice been while the Dutch were principal 
managers of a negotiation with France. Her ma- 
jesty had given frequent and early notice to the 
States of the general disposition oi her people to- 
ward a peace, of her own inability to continue the 
war upon the old foot, under the disadvantage of 
unequal quotas and the universal backwardness of 
her allies. She had likewise iitformed them of 
several advances made to her on the side of France, 
which she had refused to hearken to till she had 
consulted with those her good fricuds aud confede- 
rates, aud heard their opinion on that subject. But 
the Dutch, who apprehended nothing more than to 
sec Britain at the head of a treaty, were backward 
and sullen, disliked all proposals by the queen s in- 
tervention, and said " It was a piece of artifice iu 
France to divide the allies." Besides, they knew 
the ministry was young, and the opposite fiction 
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had given them assurances “ That the people of 
Englaud would never endure a peace without Spain, 
nor the men in power dare to attempt it after the 
resolutions of one house of parliament to the con- 
trary." But in the midst of this unwillingness to 
receive any overtures from France by the queen’s 
hands, the Dutch ministers were actually engaged 
in a correspondence with that court, where they 
urged our inability to begin a treaty by reason of 
those factions which themselves had inflamed ; and 
were ready to commence a negotiation upon much 
easier terms than what they supposed we demanded. 
For not to mention the duke of Lorraine's interposi- 
tion in behalf of Holland, which France absolutely 
refused to accept, the letters sent from the Dutch to 
that court were shown some months after to a Bri- 
tish minister there, which gave much weight to 
Monsieur de Torcy’s insinuations, “ That he knew 
where to meet with more compliance if the neces- 
sity of affairs should force him to it by our refusal.’* 
And the violence of the States against our entertain- 
ing that correspondence was only because they knew 
theirs would never be accepted ; at least till ours 
were thrown off. 

The queen sensible of all this resolved to provide 
for her own kingdoms ; and having therefore pre- 
pared such demands for her principal allies as might 
be a ground for proceeding to a general treaty, with- 
out pretending to adjust their several interests, she 
resolved to stipulate in a particular manner the ad- 
vantage of Britain. The following preliminary de- 
mands were accordingly drawn up, in order to be 
transmitted to France : 

44 Great Britain will not enter into any negotia- 
tion of peace otherwise than upon these conditions 
obtained beforehand : 

44 That the union of the two crowns of France 
and Spain shall be prevented : That satisfaction 
shall be given to all the allies, and trade settled and 
maintained. 

44 If France be disposed to treat upon this view it 
is not to be doubted that the following propositions 
will be found reasonable : 

44 A barrier shall be formed in the Low Countries 
for the States Genera], and their trade shall be se- 
cured. 

'* A barrier likewise shall be formed for the empire. 

44 The pretensions of all the allies founded upon 
former treaties shall be regulated and determined to 
their general satisfaction. 

44 In order to make a more equal balance of power 
in Italy the dominions and territories which, in the 
beginning of the present war, belouged to the duke 
of Savoy, and are now in the possession of France, 
•hall be restored to his royal highness; and such 
other places in Italy shall be yielded to him as will 
be found necessary and agreeable to the sense of 
former treaties made with this prince. 

44 As to Great Britain, in particular, the succession 
to the crown of the kingdoms, according to the pre- 
sent establishment, shall be acknowledged. 

44 A new treaty of commerce between Great Bri- 
tain and France shall be made after the most just 
and reasonable manner. 

4 ‘ Dunkirk shall be demolished. 

44 Gibraltar and Port-Mahon shall remain in the 
hands of the present possessors. 

44 The English shall have the assiento in the same 
manner the French now enjoy it ; and such places 
in the Spanish West Indies shall be assigned to 
those concerned In this traffic, for the refreshment 
and sale of their negroes, as shall be found necessary 
tod convenient. 

• 4 All advantages, rights, and privileges already 



granted, and which may hereafter be granted, by 
Spain to the subjects of France or to any other uu- 
tiou whatsoever, shall be equally granted to the sub- 
ject* of Great Britain. 

44 And for better securing the British trade in the 
Spanish West Indies, certain places, to be uanied in 
the treaty of peace, shall be put into possession of 
the English. 

44 Newfoundland, with the bay and straits of Hud- 
son, shall be entirely restored to the English ; and 
Great Britain and France shall severally keep and 
possess all those countries and territories in North 
America which each of the said nations shall be in 
possession of at the time when the ratification of 
this treaty shall be published in those parts of the 
world. 

44 These demands, and all other proceedings be- 
tween Great Britain and France, shall be kept in- 
violably secret until they are published by the mu- 
tual consent of both parties.” 

The last article was not only intended for avoid- 
ing, if possible, the jealousy of the Dutch, but to pre- 
vent the clamours of the abettors here at home, who, 
under the pretended fears of our doing injustice to 
the Dutch by acting without the privity of that re- 
public, in order to make a separate peace, would be 
ready to drive on the worst designs against the queen 
and ministry in order to recover the power they had 
lost. 

In June, 1711, Mr. Prior, a person of great dis- 
tinction, not only on account of his wit but for his 
abilities in the management of affairs, and who had 
been formerly employed at the French court, w as 
despatched thither by her majesty with the foregoing 
demands. This gentleman was received at Ver- 
sailles with great civility. The king declared, 44 That 
no proceeding in order to a general treaty would be 
so agreeable to him as by the intervention of Eng- 
land ; and that his majesty, being desirous to con- 
tribute with all his power towards the repose of 
Europe, did answer to the demands which had been 
made : 

44 That he would consent freely and sincerely to 
all just and reasonable methods for hindering the 
crowns of France and Spain from being ever united 
under the same prince ; his majesty being persuaded 
that such an excess of power would be as contrary 
to the general good and repose of Europe as it was 
opposite to the will of the lute catholic king Charles 
11." He said, 44 His intention was that all parties 
in the present war should find their reasonable satis- 
faction in the intended treaty of pence; and that 
trade should be settler! and maintained for the future 
to the advantage of those nations which formerly 
possessed it. 

44 That, ns the king will exactly observe the con- 
ditions of peace, whenever it shall be concluded, 
and os the object he proposes to himself is to secure 
the frontiers of his own kingdom, without giving 
any sort of disturbance to his neighbours, he pro- 
mises to agree that by the future treaty of peace the 
Dutch shall be put into possession of all such forti- 
fied places as shall be specified in the said treaty, to 
serve for a barrier to that republic against all attempts 
on the side of France. He engages likewise to give 
all necessary securities for removing the jealousies 
raised among the German princes of his majesty's 
designs 

44 That when the conferences in order to a general 
treaty shall be formed all the pretensions of the seve- 
ral princes and states engaged in the present war 
shall be fairly and amicably discussed ; nor shall 
anything be omitted which may regulate and deter- 
mine them to the satisfaction of all parties 
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44 That, pursuant to the demands made by Eng- 
land, his majesty promises to restore to the duke of 
Savoy those demesnes and territories which belonged 
to (hat prince at the beginning of this war, and 
which his majesty is now iu possession of ; and the 
king eonseuts, further, that such other places in 
Italy shall be yielded to the duke of Savoy as shall 
be found necessary according to the sense of those 
treaties made between the said duke and his allies. 

" That the king's sentiments of the present govern- 
ment of Great Britain, the open declaration he made 
in Holland of his resolution to treat of peace by ap- 
plications to the English, the assurances he had given 
of engaging the king of Spain to leave Gibraltar in 
their hands (all which are convincing proofs of his 
perfect esteem for a nation still in war with him), 
leave no room to doubt of his majesty’s Inclination 
to give England all securities and advantages for 
their trade which they can reasonably demand. But 
as his majesty cannot persuade himself that a govern- 
ment so clear-sighted us ours will insist upon con- 
ditions which roust absolutely destroy the trade of 
France and Spain as well as that of ali other nations 
of Europe, he thiuks the demands made by Great 
Britain may require a more particular discussion. 

“ That upon this foundation the king thought the 
beat way of advancing and perfecting a negotiation, 
the beginning of which he had seen with so much 
satisfaction, would be to send into England a person 
instructed in his intention and authorised by him to 
agree upon securities for settling the trade of the 
subjects of England, and those particular advantages 
to be stipulated in their favour, without destroying 
the trade of the French and Spaniards or of other 
nations in Christendom. 

44 That therefore his majesty had charged the per- 
son chosen for this commission to answer the other 
articles of the memorial given him by Mr. Prior, the 
secret of which should be exactly observed.” 

Mona, dc Torcy had for some years past used 
all his endeavours to incline his master toward a 
peace, pursuant to the maxim of his uncle Colbert, 
"That a long war was not for the interest of France.” 
It was fur this reason the king made choice of him 
iu the conferences at the Hague, the bad success 
whereof, although it filled him with resentments 
against the Dutch, did not alter his opinion ; but he 
w as violently opposed by a party both iu the court 
Slid kingdom who pretended to fear he would sacri- 
fice the glory of the prince and country by too large 
concessions; or perhaps would rather wish that the 
first offers should have been still made to the Dutch, 
as a people more likely to be less solicitous about 
the interest of Britain than her majesty would cer- 
tainly be for theirs ; and the particular design of 
Mr. Prior was to find out whether that minister had j 
credit enough with his prince, and a support from 
others in power, sufficient to overrule the faction 
against peace. 

Mr. Prior’s Journey could not be kept a secret, as 
the court here at first seemed to intend it. He waB 
discovered, at his return, by an officer of the port at 
Dover, where he landed after six weeks’ absence ; 
upon which the Dutch Gazettes and English news- 
paper* were full of speculations. 

At the same time with Mr. Prior there arrived 
from France Mons. Mesnager, knight of the order of 
St. Michael, and one of the council of trade to the 
most Christian king. Hia commission was in ge- 
neral, empowering him to treat with the minister 
of any prince engaged in the war against hi* master. 
In his first conferences with the queen’s ministers 
lie pretended orders to insist that her majesty should 
enter upt u particular engagements in several articles, 



which did not depend upon her, but concerned only 
the Interest of the allies reciprocally with those of 
the most Christian kiug ; whereas the negotiation 
had begun upon this principle, that France should 
consent to adjust the interests of Great Britain in 
the first place, whereby her majesty would be after- 
wards enabled, by her good offices on all sides, to 
facilitate the general peace. The queen resolved 
never to depart from this principle, but was abso- 
lutely determined to remit the particular interests of 
the allies to general conferences, where she would 
do the utmost iu her power to procure the repose of 
Europe and the satisfaction of all parties. It was 
plain France could run no hazard by this proceed- 
ing, because the preliminary articles would have no 
force before a general peace was signed ; therefore 
it was not doubted but Mons. Mesnager would have 
orders to waive this new pretension, and go on in 
treating upon that foot which was at first promised. 
In short, the ministers required a positive and speedy 
auswer to the articles in question, s nee they con- 
tained only such advantages and securities as her 
majesty thought she had a right to require from any 
prince whatsoever to whom the dominions of Spain 
should happen to fall. 

The particular demands of Britain were formed 
into eight articles, which Mons. Mesnager having 
transmitted to his court and received new powers 
from thence, had orders to give his master’s consent 
by way of answers to the several points, to be obli- 
gatory only after a general peace. These demands, 
together with the answers of the French king, 
were drawn up and signed by Mons. Mesnager 
and her majesty’s two principal secretaries of state ; 
whereof I shall here present an extract to the 
reader. 

In the preamble the most Christian king set* forth* 
“ That being particularly informed, by the last me- 
morial which the British ministers delivered to 
Mons. Mesnager, of the dispositions of this crown 
to facilitate a general peace to the satisfaction of the 
several parties concerned ; and his majesty finding 
in effect as the said memorial declares, that he runs 
no hazard by engaging himself in the manner there 
expressed, since the preliminary articles will be of 
no force until the signing of the general peace ; and 
being sincerely desirous to advance to the utmost of 
his power the repose of Europe, especially by a way 
so agreeable as the interposition of a priucess whom 
so many tics of blood ought to uuite to him, and 
whose sentiments for the public tranquillity cauuot 
be doubted ; his majesty, moved by these consider- 
ations, has ordered Monsieur Mesnager, knight, &c., 
to give the following answers, in wTiting, to the 
articles contained in the memorial transmitted to 
him, entitled Preliminary Demands £or Great Britain 
in particular.” 

The articles were these that follow : — 

" First, The succession to the crown to be ac- 
knowledged, according to the present establishment. 

” Secondly, A new treaty of commerce between 
Great Britain and France to be made, after the most 
just ami reasonable manner. 

“ Thirdly, Dunkirk to be demolished. 

** Fourthly, Gibraltar and Port-Mahon to continue 
in the hands of those who now possess them. 

44 Fifthly, The assicuto (or liberty of selling ne- 
groes to the Spanish West Indies) to be granted to 
the English in as full manner as the French possess 
it at present ; and such places in the said West 
Indies to be assigned to the persons concerned m 
this trade, for the refreshment and sale of their ne- 
groes, as shall be found necessary and convenient. 

u Six tidy, Whatever advantage*. privilege*,. *uul 
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rights arc already or may hereafter be granted by 
Spain to the subjects of France or any other nation, 
shall be equally granted to the subjects of Great 
Britain. 

" Seventhly, For better protecting their trade in 
the Spanish West Indies, the English shall be put 
into possession of such places as shall be named in 
the treaty of peace ; or as an equivalent for this 
article, that the assiento be granted Britain for the 
term of thirty years. 

44 That the isle of St. Christopher’s be likewise 
secured to the English. 

“ That the advantages and exemption from duties 
promised by Mons. Mesnager, which lie affirms will 
amount to fifteen per cent, upon all goods of the 
growth and manufacture of Great Britain, be effec- 
tually allowed. 

44 That whereas, on the side of the river Plate, the 
English ore not in possession of any colony, a cer- 
tain extent of territory be allowed tl\em on the said 
river for refreshing and keeping their negroes till 
they are sold to the Spaniards ; subject nevertheless 
to the inspection of an officer appointed by Spuiu. 

41 l-'.ighthly, Newfoundland, and the Bay and Straits 
of Hudson, shall be entirely restored to the English ; 
and Great Britain and France shall respectively 
keep whatever dominions in North America each of 
them shall be in possession of when the ratification 
of this treaty shall be published in those parts of the 
world.” 

The six first articles were allowed without any 
difficulty, except that about Dunkirk, where France 
was to have an equivalent, to be settled in a general 
treaty. 

A difficulty arising upon the seventh article, the 
proposed equivalent was allowed instead thereof. 

The last article was referred to the general treaty 
of peace; only the French insisted to have the power 
of fishing for coil and drying them on the island of 
Newfoundland. 

These articles were to be looked upon as con- 
ditions which the most Christian king consented to 
allow ; and whenever a general peace should be 
signed, they were to be digested into the usual form 
of a treaty, to the satisfaction of both crowns. 

The queen having thus provided for the security 
ami advantage of her kingdoms whenever a peace 
should be made, and upou terms no way interfering 
with the interest of her allies, the next thing in order 
was, to procure from France such preliminary ar- 
ticles as might be a ground upon which to commence 
h general treaty. These were adjusted and signed 
the same day with the former; and having been de- 
livered to the several ministers residing here from 
the powers in alliance with England, were quickly 
made public. But the various constructions and 
censures which passed upon them have made it ne- 
cessary to give the reader the following transcript : 

44 The king being willing to contribute all that is 
in his power to the re-establishing of the general 
peace, his majesty declares, — 

44 1. That he will acknowledge the queen of Great 
Britain in that quality, as also the succession of that 
crown according to the f ettlemcut. 

41 2. That he will freely nnd bon& fide consent to 
the taking all just and reasonable measures for hin- 
dering, that the crowns of France and Spain may 
ever be united on the head of the same prince ; his 
majesty being persuaded that this excess of power 
would be contrary to the good and quiet of Europe. 

44 3. The king's intention is that all the parties 
engaged in the present war, without excepting any 
of them, may find their reasonable satisfaction in the 
treaty of peace which shall be made ; that commerce 



may be re-established and maintained for the future, 
to the advantage of Great Britain, of Holland, and 
of the other nations who have been accustomed to 
exercise commerce. 

44 4. As the king will likewise maintain exactly 
the observance of the peace when it shall be con- 
cluded, and the object the king projtoses to himself 
being to secure the frontiers of his kingdom without 
disturbing in any manner whatever the neighbour- 
ing states ; he promises to agree, by the treaty which 
shall be made, that the Dutch shall be put in pos- 
session of the fortified places which shall be men- 
tioned in the Netherlands to serve hereafter for a 
barrier, which may secure the quiet of the republic 
of Hollaud against any enterprise from the part of 
France. 

44 5. The king consents likewise that a secure and 
convenient barrier should be formed for the empire 
and for the house of Austria. 

44 G. Notwithstanding Dunkirk cost the king very 
great sums, as well to purchase it as to fortify it ; 
and that it is further necessary to be at very con- 
siderable expense for razing the works ; his majesty 
is willing, however, to engage to cause them to be 
demolished immediately after the conclusion of the 
peace, on condition that, for the fortifications of that 
place, a proper equivalent that may content him 
be given him ; and as England cannot furnish that 
equivalent, the discussion of it shall be referred to 
the conferences to be held for tlie negotiation of the 
I>eace. 

44 7. When the conferences for the negotiation of 
the peace shall be formed, all the pretensions of the 
princes and states engaged in the present war shall 
be therein discussed bond Jide and amicably ; and 
nothing shall be omitted to regulate and terminate 
them to the satisfaction of all the parlies. 

44 Mesnager.” 

These overtures arc founded upon the 8th article 
of the grand alliance made in 1701, wherein arc 
contained the conditions without which a peace is 
not to be made ; and whoever compares both will 
find the preliminaries to reach every point proposed 
in that article, which those who censured them at 
home, if they spoke their thoughts, did not under- 
stand ; for nothing can be plaiuer than what the 
public has often been told, 44 that the recovery of 
Spain from the house of Bourbon was a thing never 
imagined when the war began, but a just and rea- 
sonable satisfaction to the emperor.” Much less 
ought Buch a condition to be held necessary at pre- 
sent, not only berause it is allowed on all bands to 
be impracticable, but likewise because by the 
changes in the Austrian and Bourbon families it 
would not be safe ; neither did those who were 
loudest in blaming the French preliminaries know 
an} thing of the advantages privately stipulated for 
Britain, whose interests, they assured us, were all 
made a sacrifice to the corruption or folly of the 
managers ; and therefore because the opposers of 
peace have been better informed by what they have 
since heard and seen, they have changed their bat- 
tery', and accused the ministers for betraying the 
Dutch. 

The lord Rahy, her majesty's ambassador at the 
Hague, having made a short journey to England, 
where he was created eari of Strafford, went back to 
Holland about the beginning of October, 1711, with 
the above preliminaries, in order to communicate 
them to the pensionary and other ministers of the 
States. The earl was instructed to let them know 
44 That the queen had, according to their desire, re- 
turned an answer \< the first propositions sigued by 
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Mons. Torcy, signifying that the French offeis were 
thought, both by her majesty and the States, neither 
so particular nor so full as they ought to be, and 
insisting to have a distinct project formed of such a 
peace as the most Christian king would be willing 
to conclude : That this affair having been for some 
time transacted by papers, and thereby subject to 
delays, Mods. Mesuager was at length sent over by 
France, and had signed those preliminaries now com- 
municated to them : That the several articles did not 
indeed contain such particular concessions as France 
must and will make in the course of a treaty ; but 
that, however, her majesty thought them a sufficient 
foundation whereon to open the general conferences. 

“ That her majesty was unwilling to he charged 
with determining the several interests of her allies, 
and therefore contented herself with such general 
offers as might include all the particular demands 
proper to be made during the treaty, where the con- 
federates must resolve to adhere firmly together, in 
order to obtain from the enemy the utmost that could 
he hoped for in the present circumstances of affairs ; 
which rule her majesty assured the States she would 
on her part firmly observe.’* 

If the ministers of Holland should express any 
uneasiness that her majesty may have settled the in- 
terest of her own kingdoms in a future peace by 
any private agreement, the ambassador was ordered 
to say 14 That the queen had hitherto refused to have 
the treaty carried on in her own kingdom, and would 
continue to do so unless they (the Dutch) con- 
strained her to take another measure : that by these 
means the States and the rest of the allies would 
have the opportunity of treating and adjusting their 
different pretensions, which her majesty would pro- 
mote with all the zeal she had shown for the com- 
mon good and the particular advantage of that re- 
public (as they must do her the justice to confess), 
in the whole course of her reign: that the queen had 
made no stipulation for herself which might clash 
with the interests of Holland ; and that the articles 
to be inserted in a future treaty for Uie benefit of 
Britain, were for the most part such as contained 
advantages which must either he continued to the 
enemy or be obtained by her majesty ; but, however, 
that no concession should tempt her to hearken to a 
peace unless her good friends and allies, the States 
General, had all reasonable satisfaction as to their 
trade and barrier as well as in all other respects." 

After these assurances given in the queen’s name, 
the carl was to insinuate ** That her majesty should 
have just reason to he otrended, and to think the 
proceedings between her and the States very unequal 
if they should pretend to have any further uneasiness 
upon this head: that being determined to accept no 
advantages to herself repugnant to their interests, 
nor any peace without their reasonable satisfaction, 
the figure she had made during the whole course of 
the war, and the part she had acted superior to any 
of the allies, who were more concerned in danger 
and interest, might justly entitle her to settle the 
concerns of Great Britain before she would consent 
to a general negotiation.’* 

If the States should object the engagements the 
queen was under by treaties of making no peace but 
in concert with them, or the particular obligations 
of the harrier treaty, the ambassador was to answer, 
44 That as to the former, her majesty had not in any 
soil acted contrary thereto: that she was so far from 
making a peace without their consent as to declare 
her firm resolution not to make it without their 
satisfaction ; and that what had passed between 
France and her amounted to no more than an in- 
troduction to a general treaty." As to the latter, 



the earl had orders to represent very earnestly 44 how 
much it was even for the interest of Holland itself, 
rather to compouud the advantage of the harrier 
treaty than to insist upon the whole, which the 
house of Austria and several other ullics would 
never consent to : that nothing could be more odious 
to the people of England than many parts of this 
treaty, which would have raised universal indigna- 
tion if the utmost care had not been taken to quiet 
the minds of those who were acquainted with the 
terms of that guaranty, and to conceal them from 
those who were not : that it was absolutely uecessary 
to maintain a good harmony between both nations, 
without which it would be impossible at auy time 
to form a strength for reducing an exorbitant power 
or preserving the balance of Europe ; whence it fol- 
lowed, that it could not be the true interest of either 
country to insist upon any conditions which might 
give just apprehension to the other. 

44 That France had proposed Utrecht, Nimcgucn, 
Aix, or Liege, wherein to hold the general treaty ; 
and her majesty was rendy to send her plenipoten- 
tiaries to whichever of those tow ns the States should 
approve.** 

If the imperial ministers, or those of the other allies, 
should object against the preliminaries as no suffi- 
cient ground for opening the conferences, and insist 
that France should consent to such articles us were 
signed on the part of the allies in the year 1709, the 
earl of Strafiord was in answer directed to insinuate 
44 That the French might have probably been brought 
to explain themselves more particularly had they 
not perceived the uneasiness, impatience aud jea- 
lousy among the allies during our transactions with 
that court." Howe'er, he should declare to them 
in the queen’s name, 44 That if they were determined 
to accept of peace upon no terms inferior to what 
was formerly demanded, her majesty was ready to 
concur with them ; but would no longer bear those 
disproportions of expense yearly increased upon her, 
nor the deficiency of the confederates in every part 
of the war : that it was therefore incumbent upon 
them to furnish for the future such quotas of ships 
and forces as they were now wanting in, and to in- 
crease their expense, while her majesty reduced hers 
to a reasonable and just proportion." 

That if the ministers of Vienna and Holland 
should urge their inability upon this head, the queen 
insisted 44 They ought to comply with her in war 
or in peace ; her majesty desiring nothing as to the 
first, hut what they ought to perform, and what is 
absolutely necessary : and as to the latter, that she 
had done and would continue to do the utmost in 
her power towards obtaining such a peace as might 
be to the satisfaction of all her allies." 

Some days after the earl of Strafford’s departure 
to Holland, Mona. Buys, pensionary of Amsterdam, 
arrived here from thence with instructions from his 
masters to treat upon the subject of the French plc- 
liininarics and the methods for carrying on the war. 
In his first conference with a committee of council 
he objected against all the articles, as too general 
and uncertain ; and against some of them, as pre- 
judicial. He said, 44 The French promising that trade 
should be re-established and maintained for the future 
was meant in order to deprive the Dutch of their 
tariff of 1604, for the plenipotentiaries of that crown 
would certainly expound the word retablir to signify 
no more than restoring the trade of the States to the 
‘ condition it was in immediately before the com- 
mencement of the present war." He said, 44 That 
' in the article of Dunkirk the destruction of the har- 
i hour was not mentioned, and that the fortifications 
1 were only to be razed upon condition of au equi- 
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valent, which might occasion a difference between 
her majesty and the States, since Holland would 
think it hard to have a town leas in their barrier for 
the demolition of Dunkirk ; and England would 
complain to have this thorn continued in their side 
for the sake of giving one town more to the Dutch/* 
Lastly, he objected “ That where the French pro- 
mised effectual methods should be taken to prevent 
the union ot France and Spain under the same king, 
they offered nothing at all for the cession of Spain, 
which was the roost important point of the war. 

“ For these reasons. Monsieur Bujs hoped her 
majesty would alter her measures, and demand spe- 
citic articles upon which the allies might debate 
whether they would consent to a negotiation or 
not/* 

The queen, who looked upon all these difficulties 
raised about the method of treating as endeavours to 
wrest the negotiation out of her hands, commanded 
the lords of the committee to let Monsieur Buys 
know “ That the experience she formerly had of 
proceeding by particular preliminaries toward a 
general treaty gave her no encouragement to repeat 
the same method any more: that such a preliminary 
treaty must be negotiated either by some particular 
allies, or by all : the first her majesty could never 
suffer, since she would neither take upon her to 
settle the interest of others, nor submit that others 
should settle those of her own kingdoms : as to the 
second, it was liable to Monsieur Buys’s objection, 
because the ministers of France would have as fair 
an opportunity of sowing division among the allies 
when they were all assembled upon a preliminary 
treaty as when the conferences were open for a ne- 
gotiation of peace: that this method could therefore 
have no other effect than to delay the treaty, without 
any advantage : that her majesty was heartily dis- 
posed, both then and during the negotiation, to 
insist on every thing necessary for securing the 
barrier and commerce of the States, and therefore 
hoped the conferences might be opened without 
further difficulties. 

*• That her majesty did not only consent, but de- 
sired to have a plan settled for carrying on the war 
as soon as the negotiation of peace should begin ; but 
expected to have the burden more equally laid, and 
more agreeably to treaties ; and would join with 
the States in pressing the allies to perform their 
parts, as she had endeavoured to animate them by 
her example/* 

Mons. Buys seemed to know little of his masters' 
iniud, and pretended he had no power to conclude 
upou anything, ller majesty’s minister proposed to 
him an alliance between the two nations to subsist 
after a peace. To this he hearkened very readily, 
aud offered to take the matter ad referendum, having 
authority to do no more. His intention was, that 
he might appear to negotiate, in order to gain time 
to pick out if possible the whole secret of the trans- 
actions between Britain aud France; to disclose 
nothing himself, nor bind his masters to any con- 
ditions; to seek delays till the parliament met, and 
then observe what turn it took, and what would 
be the issue of those frequent cabals between him- 
self and some other foreign ministers. In conjunction 
with the chief leaders of the discontented fac* ion. 

The Dutch hoped that the clamours raised against 
the proceedings of the queen's ministers toward a 
peace would make the parliament disapprove what 
had been done ; whereby the States would be at the 
head of, the negotiation, which the queen did net 
think fit to have any more in their hands, where it 
had miscarried twice already, although prince F.u- 
gene himself owned “ Thai ' France was then dis- 



posed to conclude a peace upon such conditions 
that it was uot worth the life of a grenadier to refuse 
them/* As to insisting upon specific preliminaries, 
her majesty thought her own method much better, 
“ for each ally in the course of the negotiation to 
advance aud manage his own pretensions, wherein 
she would support aud assist them ;*’ rather than for 
two ministers of one ally to treat solely with the 
enemy and report what they pleased to the rest, as 
was practised by the Dutch at Gertruydenbcrg. 

One part of Mons. Buys's instructions was, ** To 
desire the queen not to be so far amused by a treaty 
of peace as to neglect her preparation for war against 
the next campaign. Her majesty, who was firmly 
resolved against submitting any longer to that un- 
equal burden of expense she had hitherto lain under, 
commanded Mr. secretary St. John to debate the 
matter with that minister, who said "He had uo 
power to treat ; only insisted that his masters had 
fully done their part, and that nothing but exhor- 
tations could be used to prevail on the other allies 
to act with greater vigour." 

On the other side, the queen refused to concert 
any plan for the prosecution of the war till the Slates 
would join with her in agreeing to open the con- 
ferences of peace, which therefore by Mons. Buys’s 
application to them was accordingly done, by a re- 
solution taken in Holland upon the 21sl of Novem- 
ber, 1711, N. S. 

About this time the count de (Julias was forbid 
the court by order from the queen, who sent him word 
“ that she looked upou him uo longer as a public 
minister/* 

This gentleman thought fit to net a very dis- 
honourable pari here in England, altogether incon- 
sistent with the character he bore of envoy from the 
late aud present emperors, two princes under the 
strictest tics of gratitude to the queen, especially the 
latter, who had then the title of king of Spain. 
Count Gallos, about the end of August, 1711, with 
the utmost privacy dispatched an Italian, one of his 
clerks, to Frankfort, where the carl of Peterborough 
was then expected. This man was instructed to 
pass for a Spaniard, and insinuate himself into the 
earl's service, which he accordingly did, and gave 
constant information to the last emperor's secretary 
at Frankfort of all he could gather up in his lord- 
ship’s family, as well as copies of several letters he 
had transcribed. It was likewise discovered that 
Gallas had in his dispatches to the present emperor, 
then in Spain, represented the queen aud her mi- 
nisters as not to be confided iu : " That when her 
majesty had dismissed the carl of Sunderland she 
promised to proceed no further iu the change of her 
servants ; yet soon after turned them all out, and 
thereby ruined the public credit, os well as aban- 
doned Spain : that the present ministers wanted the 
abilities and good dispositions of the former ; were 
persons of ill designs aud enemies to the common 
cause, and he (Gallas) could not trust them/* In 
his letters to count Ziuzcndorf he said “ Thiit Mr. 
secretary St. John complained of the house of Aus- 
tria’s backwardness only to make the king of Spaiu 
odious to England, and the people here desirous of a 
peace although it were ever so bad ;'* to prevent which 
count Gallas drew up a memorial which he intended 
to give the queen, aud transmitted a draught of it 
to Zinzcndorf for his advice and approbation. Thin 
memorial, among other great promises to encourage 
the continuance of the war, proposed the detaching 
of a good body of troops from Hungary to serve in 
Italy or Spain, as the queen should think fit. 

Zinzcndorf thought this too hold a step without 
consulting the emperor: to which Gallas replied. 
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44 That his design was only to engage the queen to 
go on with the war : that Zinzcndurf knew how ear- 
nestly the English ami Dutch had pressed to have 
these troops from Hungary, and therefore they 
ought to be promised, in order to quiet those two 
natious ; after which several ways might be found to 
elude that promise ; and, in the mean time, the great 
point would be gained of bringing the English to 
declare for continuing the war : that the emperor 
might afterwards excuse himself by the apprehen- 
sion of a war in Hungary or of that between the 
Turks and Muscovites: that if these excuses should 
be at an end, a detachment of one or two regiments 
might be sent, and the rest deferred by pretending 
want of money ; by which the queen would proba- 
bly be brought to mnintaiu some part of those 
troops, and perhaps the whole body.'* He added, 
** That this way of management was very common 
among the allies and gave for an example, the 
forces which the Dutch had promised for the service 
of Spain, but were never sent ; with several other 
instances of the same kind, which, he said, might be 
produced. 

Her majesty, who had long suspected that count 
G alias was engaged in these and the like practices, 
having at last received authentic proofs of this whole 
intrigue, from original letters and the voluntary con- 
fession of those who were principally concerned in 
carrying it on, thought it necessary to show her re- 
sentment by refusing the count any more access to 
her person or her court. 

Although the queen, as it has been already ob- 
served, was resolved to open the conferences upon 
the general preliminaries, yet she thought it would 
very much forward the peace to know what were 
the utmost concessions which France would make 
to the several allies, but especially to the States 
General and the duke of Savoy. Therefore, while 
her majesty was pressing the former to agree to a 
general treaty, the ahhlGualticr was sent to France 
with a memorial, to desire that the most Christian 
king would explain himself upon those preliminaries, 
particularly with relation to Savoy and Holland, 
whose satisfaction the queen had most at heart ; as 
well from her friendship to both these powers, as be- 
cause, if she might engage to them that their just 
pretensioos would be allowed, few difficulties would 
remain of nny moment to retard the general peace. 

The French answer to this memorial contained 
several schemes and proposals for the satisfaction of 
each ally, coming up very near to what her majesty 
and her ministers thought reasonable. The greatest 
difficulties seemed to be about the elector of Bavaria, 
for whose interests France appeared to be as much 
concerned as the queen was for those of the duke of 
8avoy. However, those were judged not very hard 
to be surmounted. 

The States having at length agreed to a general 
treaty, the following particulars were concerted be- 
tween her majesty and that republic : 

“ That the congress should be held at Utrecht. 

“ That the opening of the congress should be upon 
the 12th of January, N.S., 1711-12. 

“ That, for avoiding all inconveniences of cere- 
mony, the ministers of the queen and States during 
the treaty should only have the characters of pleni- 
potentiaries, and not take that of ambassadors till 
the day on which the peace should be signed. 

41 Lastly, The queen and Stales insisted that the 
ministers of the duke of Anjou and the late electors 
of Bavaria and Cologne, should not appear at the 
congress, until the points relating to their masters 
were adjusted ; and were firmly resolved not to send 
their passports for the ministers of France till the 
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most Christian king declared that the absence of the 
forementioned ministers should not delay the pro- 
gress of the negotiation." 

Pursuant to the three former articles her majesty 
wrote circular letters to all the allies engaged with 
her in the present war; and France had notice, 
44 That as soon as the king declared his compliance 
with the laBt article the blank passports should be 
filled up with the names of the mareschal d’Uxelles, 
the abW de Polignac, and Monsieur Mesnager, who 
were appointed plenipotentiaries for that crown." 

From what I have hitherto deduced the reader 
sees the plan which the queen thought the most 
effectual for advancing a peace. As the conferences 
were to begin upon the general preliminaries the 
queen was to be empowered by France to otfer se- 
parately to the allies what might be reasonable for 
each to accept, and her own interests being previ- 
ously settled she was to act as a general mediator; a 
figure that became her best, from the part she had in 
the war, and more useful to the great end at which 
she aimed, of giving a safe and honourable peace to 
Europe. 

Besides, it was absolutely necessary for the inte- 
rests of Britain that the queen should be at the head 
of the negotiation : without which her majesty could 
find no expedient to redress the injuries her king- 
doms were sure to suffer by the barrier- treaty. In 
order to settle this point with the States the minis- 
ters here had a conference with Monsieur Buys, a 
few days before the parliament met. He was told, 
44 How necessary it was, by previous concert be- 
tween the emperor, the queen, and the States, to 
prevent any difference which might arise in tho 
course of the treaty at Utrecht ; that under pretence 
of a barrier for the States General, as their security 
against France, infinite prejudice might arise to the 
trade of Britain in the Spanish Netherlands; for, 
by the fifteenth article of the barrier-treaty, in con- 
sequence of what was stipulated by that of Munster, 
the queen was brought to engage that commerce 
shall not be rendered more easy, in point of duties, 
by the sea-ports of Flanders than it is by the river 
Scheld and by the canals on the side of the Seven 
Provinces; which, as things now stood, was very 
unjust, for while the towns in Flanders were in the 
hands of France or Spain the Dutch and we traded 
to them upon equal foot ; but now, since by the 
barrier-treaty those towns were to be possessed by 
the States, that republic might lay what duties they 
pleased upon British goods, after passing byOstenct, 
and make their own custom-free, which would utterly 
ruin our whole trade with Flanders." 

Upon this the lords told Monsieur Buys very 
frankly, 44 That if the States expected the queen 
should support their barrier, as their demands from 
France anu the house of Austria upon that head, 
they ought to agree that the subjects of Britain should 
trade as freely to all the countries and places which, 
by virtue of any former or future treaty, were to be- 
come the barrier of the States, as they did in the 
time of the late king Charles II. of Spain, or as the 
subjects of the States General themselves shall do; 
and it is hoped their high mightinesses would never 
scruple to rectify a mistake so injurious to that na- 
tion, without whose blood and treasure they would 
have had no barrier at all." Monsieur Buys had 
nothing to answer against these objections, but said 
"He had already wrote to his masters for further 
instructions." 

Greater difficulties occurred about settling what 
should be the barrier to the States after a peace : 
the envoy insisting to have all the towns that were 
named in the treaty of barrier and succession ; and 
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the queen's ministers excepting those towns which, 
if they continued in the hands of the Dutch, would 
render the trade of Britain to Flanders precarious. 
At length it was agreed in general, that the States 
ought to have what is really essential to the security 
of their barrier agaiust France, and that some 
amicable expedient should be found for removing 
the fears both of Britain and Holland upon this 
point. 

But at the same time Mons. Buys was told, 
“That although the queen would ccrUiuly insist to 
obtain all those points from France in behalf of her 
allies the Slates, yet she hoped his masters were too 
reasonable to break off the treaty rather than not 
obtain the very utmost of their demands, which 
could not be settled here unless he were fully in- 
structed to speak and conclude upon that subject : 
That her majesty thought the best way of securing 
the common interest and preventing the division of 
the allies, by the artifices of France in the course of 
a long negotiation, would be to concert between the 
queen's iniuisters and those of the States, with a due 
regard to the other confederates, such a plan us 
might amount to a safe and honourable peace. After 
which the abbe Folignac, who of the French pleni- 
potentiaries was most in the secret of his court, 
might be told that it was in vain to amuse each other 
any longer ; that on such terms the peace would be 
immediately concluded ; and that the conferences 
must cease if those conditions were not without 
delay and with expedition, granted." 

A treaty between her majesty and the States to 
subsist after a peace was now signed, Monsieur Buys 
having received full powers to that purpose. His 
masters were desirous to have a private article added 
sub aperati , concerning those terms of peace ; with- 
out the granting of which we should stipulate not to 
agree with the enemy. But neither the character of 
Buys, nor the manner in which he was empowered 
to treat, would allow the queen to enter into such 
an engagement. The congress likewise approach- 
ing, there was not time to settle a point of so great 
importance. Neither, lastly, would her majesty be 
tied down by Holland, without previous satisfacliou 
upon several articles in the barrier-treaty, so incon- 
sistent with her engagements to other powers in the 
alliance, and so injurious to her own kingdoms. 

The lord privy seal and the earl of Strafford having, 
about the time the parliament met, been appointed 
her majesty’s plenipotentiaries for ti eating on a ge- 
neral peace, 1 shall here break off the account of 
any further progress made in that great affair until 
1 resume it in the last Book of this History. 



BOOK THE THIRD. 

Tun house of commons seemed resolved from the 
beginning of the session to inquire strictly, not only 
into all abuses relating to the accounts of the army, 
but likewise into the several treaties between us 
and our allies, upon what articles and conditions 
they were first agreed to, and how these had been 
since observed. In the first week of their sitting 
they sent an address to the queen to desire that the 
treaty, whereby hei majesty was obliged to furnish 
forty thousand men to act in conjunction with the 
forces of her allies in the Low Countries, might be 
laid before the house. To which the secretary of 
state brought an answer, “ That search had been 
made, but no footsteps could be found of any treaty 
or convention for that purpose." It was this unac- 
countable neglect in the former miuistry which first 
gave a pretence to the allies for lessening their 
quotas, so much to the disadvantage of her majesty, 



her kingdoms, and the common cause, iu the course 
of the war. It had been stipulated by the grand 
alliance between the emperor, Britain, and the 
States, “ That those three states should assist each 
other with their whole force ; and that the several 
proportions should be specified in a particular con- 
vention/' But if any such convention were made, it 
was never ratified ; only the parties agreed by com- 
mon consent to take each a certain share of the bur- 
den upon themselves, which the late king William 
communicated to the house of commons by his secre- 
tary of state ; and which afterwards the other two 
powers, observing the mighty seal in our ministry 
for prolonging the war, eluded as they pleased. 

The commissioners for slating the public accounts 
of the kingdom had, in executing their office the 
preceding summer, discovered several practices re- 
lating to the affairs of the army ; which they drew 
up in a report, and delivered to the house. 

The commons began their examination of the re- 
port with a member of their own, Mr. Robert 
Walpole, already mentioned; who, during his 
being secretary at war, had received 500 guineas, 
and taken a note for 500/. more, on account of two 
contracts for forage of the queen's troops quartered 
in Scotland. He eudeavoured to excuse the first 
contract; but had nothing to say about the second. 
The first appeared so plain and so scandalous to the 
commons, that they voted the author of it guilty of 
a high breach of trust and notorious corruption, 
committed him prisoner to the Tower, where he 
continued to the cud of the session, and expelled 
him the house. He was a person much caressed by 
the oppoBers of the queen and ministry ; having 
been first drawn into their parly by his ludiffereucc 
to any principles, and afterwards kept steady by the 
loss of his place. His bold, forward countenance, 
altogether a stranger to that infirmity which makes 
men bashful, joined to a readiness of speaking in 
public, has justly entitled him among those of his 
faction to be a sort of leader in the second form. 
The reader must excuse me for being so particular 
about one who is otherwise altogether obscure. 

Another part of the report concerned the duke of 
Marlborough, who had received large sums of money 
by-way of gratuity from those who were the under- 
takers for providing the army with bread. This the 
duke excused in a letter to the commissioners, from 
the like practice of other generals : but that excuse 
appeared to be of little weight, and the mischievous 
consequences of such a corruption were visible 
enough ; since the money given by these under- 
takers were but bribes for connivance at their indi- 
rect dealings with the army. And us frauds that 
begin at the top are apt to spread through all the 
subordinate ranks of those who ha\c any share in 
the management, and to increase as they circulate, 
so in this case, for every 1000/. given to the general, 
the soldiers at least suffered fourfold. 

Another article of this report relatiug to the duke 
was yet of more importance. The greatest part of 
her majesty’s forces in Flanders were mercenary 
troops, hired from several princes of Europe. It 
was found that the queen’s general subtracted 2^ 
per cent, out of the pay of those troops for his own 
use, which amounted to a great annual sum. The 
duke of Marlborough in his letter already mentioned, 
endeavouring to extenuate the matter, told the com- 
missioners “That this deduction was a free gift 
from the foreign troops, which he had negotiated 
with them by the late king's orders, and had ob- 
tained the queen’s warrant for reserving and receiv- 
ing it : that it was intended for secret service, the 
10,000/. a-year given by parliament no* proving auf- 
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flcient ; and had all been laid out that way.” The 
commissioners observed, in answer, “ That the war- 
rant was kept dormant for nine years, as indeed no 
entry of it appeared in the secretary of state’s books, 
and the deduction of it concealed all that time from 
the knowledge of parliament : that if it had been a 
free gift from the foreign troops, it would not have 
been stipulated by agreement, as the duke’s letter 
confessed, and as his warrant declared ; which latter 
affirmed this stoppage to be iutended for defraying 
extraordinary contingent expenses of tho troops, and 
therefore should not have been applied to secret ser- 
vices.” They submitted to the house whether the 
warrant itself was legal or duly countersigned. 
The commissioners added, “ That no receipt was 
ever given for this deducted money ; nor was it 
mentioned in any receipts from the foreign troops, 
which were always taken in full. And lastly, that the 
wlmle sum on computation amounted to near 300,000/. 

The house, after a long debate, resolved, 41 That 
the taking several sums from the contractor* for 
bread for the duke of Marlborough was unwarrant- 
able and illegal ; and that the 2^ per cent, deducted 
from the foreign troops was public money and ought 
to be accounted for:” which resolutions were laid 
before the queen by the whole house, and her ma- 
jesty promised to do her part in redressing what was 
complained of. The duke and his friends had, about 
the beginning of the war, by their credit with the 
queen, procured a warrant from her majesty for this 
perquisite of 2.J per cent. The warrant was directed 
to the duke of Marlborough, and countersigned by 
sir Charles Hedges, then secretary of state ; by vir- 
tue of which, the paymaster-general of the army was 
to pay the said deducted money to the general, and 
take a receipt in full from the foreign troops. 

It was observed as very commendable and becom- 
ing the dignity of such an assembly, that this debate 
tvas managed with great temper and with few per- 
sonal reflections upon the duke of Marlborough. 
They seemed only desirous to come at the truth, 
without which they could not answer the trust re- 
posed in them by those whom they represented ; 
and left the rest to her majesty's prudence. The 
attorney-general was ordered to commence an ac- 
tion against the dtike for the subtracted money ; 
which would have amounted to & great sum, enough 
to ruin any private person, except himself. This 
process is still depending, although very moderately 
pursued, either by the queen's indulgence to one 
whom she had formerly so much trusted, or perhaps 
to be revived or slackened, according to the future 
demeanour of the defendant 

Some time after, Mr. Cardonnell, a member of 
parliament and secretary to the general in Flanders, 
was expelled the house, for the offence of receiving 
yearly bribes from those who had contracted to fur- 
nish bread for the army ; and met with no further 
punishment for a practice voted to be unwarrantable 
and corrupt. 

These were all the censures of any moment which 
the commons, under so great a weight of business, 
thought fit to make upon the reports of their com- 
missioners for inspecting the public accounts. But 
having promised in the beginning of this history to 
examine the state of the nation with respect to its 
debts ; by what negligence or corruption they first 
began, nnd in process of time made such a pro- 
digious increase; and lastly, what courses have been 
taken under the present administration, to find out 
funds for answering so many unprovided incum- 
brances, as well as put a stop to new ones ; I shall en- 
deavour to satisfy the reader upon this important 
nrti’.le. 
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By all I have yet read of the history of our own 
country, it appears to me that the national d?bts, 
secured upon parliamentary funds of interest, were 
things unknown in England before the last Revolu- 
tion under the prince of Orange. It is true, that in 
the grand rebellion the king’s enemies borrowed 
money of particular persons, upon what they called 
the public faith ; but this was only for short periods, 
and the sums no more than what they could pay at 
once, as they constantly did. Some of our kings 
have been very profuse in peace and war, and are 
blamed in history for their oppressions of the people 
by severe taxes, and for borrowing money which 
they never paid ; but national debts was a style, 
which I doubt, would hardly then be understood. 
When the prince of Orange was raised to the throne, 
and a general war began in these parts of Europe, 
the king and his counsellors thought it would be ill 
policy to commence his reign with heavy taxes upon 
the people, who had lived long in ease and plenty, 
and might be apt to think their deliverance too 
dearly bought; wherefore, one of the first actions of 
the new government was to take off the tax upon 
chimneys, as a burden very ungrateful to the com- 
monalty. But money being wanted to support the 
war (which even the convention parliament, that 
put the crown upon his head, were very unwilling he 
should engage in), the present bishop of Salisbury 
[Burnet] is said to have found out that expedient 
(which he had learned in Holland) of raising money 
upon the security of taxes that were only sufficient 
to pay a large interest. The motives which pre- 
vailed on people to fall in with this project were 
many and plausible; for supposing, as the ministers 
industriously gave out, that the war could not last 
above one or two campaigns at most, it might be 
carried on with very moderate taxes; and the debts 
accruing would in process of time be easily cleared 
after a peace. Then the bait of large interest w ould 
draw in a great number of those whose money, by 
the danger and difficulties of trade, lay dead 
upon their hands ; and whoever were lenders to 
the government would, by surest principle, be 
obliged to support it. Besides, the men of estates 
could not be persuaded without time and difficulty, 
to have those taxes laid on their lands which cus- 
tom has since made so familiar ; and it was tffo 
business of such as were then in power to cultivate 
a monied interest; because the gentry of the king- 
dom di«l not very much relish those new notions in 
government, to which the king, who had imbibed his 
politics in his own country, was thought to give too 
much way. Neither perhaps did that prince think 
national incumbrances to be any evil at all ; since 
the flourishing republic where be was bom is 
thought to owe more than ever it will be able or will- 
ing to pay. And I remember, when I mentioned to 
Mens. Buys the many millions w r c owed, he would 
advance it as a maxim, 44 That it was for the interest 
of the public to be in debt which perhaps may be 
true in a commonwealth so crazily instituted, where 
the governors cannot have too many pledges of their 
subjects' fidelity, and where a great majority must 
inevitably be undone by any revolution however 
brought about. But to prescribe the same rules to 
a monarch whose wealth arises from the rents and 
improvements of lands, as well as trade and manu- 
factures, is the mark of a confined and cramped un- 
derstanding. 

I was moved to speak thus, because I am very 
well satisfied that the pernicious counsels of borrow- 
ing money upon public funds of interest as well as 
some other state lessons, were taken indigested from 
the like practices among the Dutch, without allow. 
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tng In the least for any difference in government, 
religion, law, custom, extent of country, or manners 
and dispositions of the people. 

But when this expedient of anticipations and 
mortgages was first put in practice, artful men in 
office and credit began to consider what uses It 
might be applied to ; and soon found it was likely to 
prove the most fruitful seminary, not only to esta- 
blish a faction they intended to set up for their own 
support, but likewise to raise vast wealth for them- 
selves in particular who were to be the managers 
and directors in iL It was manifest that nothing 
could promote these two designs so much as burden- 
ing the nation with debts, and giving encouragement 
to lenders : for as to the first, it was not to be 
doubted that monied men would be always firm to 
the party of those who advised the borrowing upon 
such good security and with such exorbitant pre- 
miums and interest : and every new sum that was 
lent took away as much power from the landed men 
as it added to theirs : so that the deeper the kingdom 
was engaged, it was still the better for them. Thus a 
new estate and property sprung up in the hands of 
mortgagors, to whom every house and foot of laud 
in England paid a rent charge, free of all taxes and 
defalcations, and purchased at less than half value. 
So that the gentlemen of estates were, in effect, but 
tenants to these new landlords ; many of whom 
were able in time to force the election of boroughs 
out of the hands of those who hud been the old pro- 
prietors and inhabitants. This was arrived at such a 
height, that a very few years more of war and funds 
would have clearly cast the balance on the moneyed 
side. 

As to the second, this project of borrowing upon 
funds wag of mighty advantage to those who were in 
the management of it, as well as to their friends and 
dependants; for funds proving often deficient, the 
government was obliged to strike tallies for milking 
up the rest ; which tallies were sometimes (to speak 
in the merchant's phrase) at above forty per cent, 
discount. At this price, those who were in the 
secret bought them up, and then took care to have 
that deficiency supplied in the next session of parlia- 
ment ; by which they doubled their principal in a few 
months : and for the encouragement of ieuders, every 
new project of lotteries or annuities proposed some 
further advantage either as to interest or premium. 

In the year 165*7 a general mortgage was made of 
certain revenues and taxes already settled, which 
amounted to near a million a-ycar. This mortgage 
was to continue till 1706, to be a fund for the pay- 
ment of above 5, 100,000/. In the first parliament of 
the queen the said mortgage was continued till 1710, 
to supply a deficiency of 2,300,000/. and interest of 
above a million ; and in the intermediate years a great 
part of that fund was branched out into annuities for 
ninety-nine years: so that the late ministry raised 
all their money, to 1710, only by continuing funds 
which were already granted to their hands. This 
deceived the people in general who were satisfied to 
continue the payments they had been accustomed 
to; and made the Administration seem easy, since 
the war went on without any new taxes rais^-J, ex- 
cept the very last year they were in power ; not 
considering what a mighty fund was exhausted, and 
must be perpetuated, although extremely injurious 
to trade and to the true interest of the nation. 

This great fund of the general mortgage was not 
only loaded year after year by mighty sums borrowed 
upon it, but with the interest due upon those sums : 
for which the treasury was forced to strike tallies 
payable out of that fund, after all the money already 
borrowed upon it, there being no other provision of 



interest for three or four years ; till at last the fund 
was so overloaded that it could neither pay principal 
nor interest, and tallies were struck for both, which 
occasioned their great discount. 

But to avoid mistakes upon a subject where I im 
not very well versed either in the style or matter, I 
will transcribe an account sent me by Sir John 
Blunt, who is thoroughly instructed in these affairs : 

*' In the year 1707 the sum of 822,381/. 15*. 6 d, 
was raised by continuing part of the general mort- 
gage from 17*10 to 1712; but with no provision of 
interest till August 1, 1710, otherwise than by strik- 
ing tallies for it on that fund, payable after all the 
other money borrowed. 

“In 1708 the same funds were continued from 
1712 to 1714, to raise 720,067 /. 15*. 6d. ; but no 
provision for interest till August 1, 1712, otherwise 
than as before, by striking tallies for it on the same 
fund payable after all the rest of the money bor- 
rowed. And the discount of tallies then beginning 
to rise, great part of that money remained unraised ; 
and there is nothing to pay interest for the money 
lent till August 1, 1712. But the late lord-treasurer 
struck tallies for the full sum directed by the act to 
be borrowed ; great part of which have been de- 
livered in payment to the navy and victualling 
offices, and some are still in the hands of the gov- 
ernment. 

“ In 1709 part of the same fund was continued 
from August 1, 1714, to August 1, 1716, to raise 
645,000/. ; and no provision for interest till August 
1, 1714 (which was about five years), but by bor- 
rowing money on the same fund payable after the 
sums before lent ; so that little of that money was 
lent. But the tallies were struck for what was un- 
lent ; Borne of which were given out for the payment 
of the navy and victualling, and some still remain 
in the hands of the government. 

“ In 1710 the sums which were before given from 
1714 to 1716 were continued from thence to 1720, 
to raise 1,296,552/. 9*. n H; and no immediate 
provision for interest till August l, 1716: only after 
the duty of 1*. per bushel on salt should be cleared 
from the money it was then charged with, and which 
was not so cleared till Midsummer, 1712, last ; then 
that fund was to be applied to pay the interest till 
August I, 1716 ; which interest amounted to about 
77,793 /. per annum: and the said salt fund pro- 
duced but about 55,000/. per annum : so that no 
money was borrowed upon the general mortgage in 
1710, except 150,000/. lent by the Swiss Cantons ; 
but tallies were struck for the whole sum. These 
all remained in the late treasurer's hands at the time 
of his removal ; yet the money was suspended, 
which occasioned those great demands upon the 
commissioners of the treasury who succeeded him, 
and were forced to pawn those tallies to the bank, 
or to remitters, rather than sell them at 20 or 25 per 
cent, discount, as the price ther was. About 200, 000/. 
of them they paid to clothiers of the army and 
others; and all the rest, being above 90,000/., have 
been subscribed into the South Sea Company, for 
the use of the public.” 

When the earl of Gojolpbin was removed from 
his employment, he left a debt upon the navy of 
several millions, all contracted under his adminis- 
tration, which had no parliament security, and 
was daily increased. Neither could I ever learn 
whether that lord had the smallest prospect of clear- 
ing this incumbrance, or whether there were policy, 
negligence, or despair at the bottom of this unac- 
countable management. But the consequences were 
risible and ruinous ; for by this means navy bills 
grew to be forty per cent, discount and upwards ; 
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and almost every kind of store* bought by the navy 
and victualling office* coat the government double 
rate* anil sometime* more ; so that the public has 
directly lost several millions upon this one article, 
without any sort of necessity that I could ever hear 
assigned by the ablest vindicators of that party. 

In this oppressed and entangled state was the 
kingdom with relation to its debts when the queen 
removed the earl of Godolphin from his office and 
pul it into commission, of which the present trea- 
surer was one. This person had been chosen 
speaker successively to three parliaments, was after- 
wards secretary of state, and always in great esteem 
with the queen for his wisdom and fidelity. The 
late ministry about two years before their fall had 
prevailed with her majesty, much against her inclina- 
tion, to dismiss him from her service ; for which 
they cannot be justly blamed, since he had endea- 
voured the same thing against them, and very nar- 
rowly failed ; which makes it the more extraordinary, 
that he should succeed in a second attempt against 
those very adversaries who had such fair warning by 
the first- He is firm and steady in his resolutions, 
not easily diverted from them after he has once pos- 
sessed himself of an opinion that they are right ; 
nor very communicative where he can act by him- 
self, being taught by experience “ That a secret is 
seldom safe in more than one breast.’* That which 
occurs to other men after mature deliberation offers 
to him as his first thoughts ; so that he decides im- 
mediately what is best to be done, and therefore is 
seldom at a loss upon sudden exigencies. He thinks I 
it a more easy and safe rule in politics to watch | 
incidents as they come, and then turn them to the I 
advantage of what he pursues, than to pretend to I 
foresee them at a great distance. Fear, cruelty, 
avarice, and pride, are wholly strangers to his na- 
ture ; but he is not without ambition. There is 
one thing peculiar in his temper which I altogether 
disapprove, and do not remember to have heard or I 
wiet with in any other man's character ; I mean an 
easiness and indifference under any imputation, 
although he be ever so innocent, and although the 
strongest probabilities nnd appearances are against 
him ; so that I have known him often suspected by 
his nearest friends for some months in points of the 
highest importance, to a degree that they were 
ready to break with him, and only undeceived by 
time and accident. His detractors, who charge him 
with cunning, are but ill acquainted with his cha- 
racter; for in the sense they take the word and as 
it is usually understood, I know no man to whom 
that mean talent could be with less justice applied, 
as the couduct of affairs while he has been at the 
helm does clearly demonstrate, very contrary to the 
nature and principles of cunning, which is always 
employed in serving little turns, proposing little 
ends, and supplying daily exigencies by Kttle shifts 
and expedient*. But to rescue a prince out of the 
hands of insolent subjects, bent upon such designs 
as must probably end in the ruin of the government ; 
to find out means for paying such exorbitant debts 
as this nation hath been involved in, and reduce it 
to a better management ; to make a potent enemy 
offer advantageous terms of pence, anil deliver up 
the most important fortress of his kingdom as a se- 
curity, and this against all the opposition mutually 
raised and inllamed by parties and allies ; such per- 
formances can only be called cunning by those 
whose wont of understanding or of candour put* 
them upon finding ill names for great qualities of 
the mind, which themselves do neither possess nor can 
form any just conception of. However, it must be 
allowed that an obstinate love of secrecy in this 



minister seems nt distance to have some resemblance 
of cunning; for he is not only very' retentive of 
secrets, but appear* to be so too ; which 1 number 
among his defects. He has been blnmed by his 
friends for refusing to discover his intentions, even 
in those points where the wisest man may have need 
of advice and assistance ; and some have censured 
him upon that account as if he were jealous of 
power : but he has been heard to answer “ That be 
seldom did otherwise without cause to repent.” 

However, so undistinguished a caution cannot in 
my opinion be justified, by which the owner loses 
many advantages, and whereof all men who deserve 
to be confided in may with some reason complain. 
His love of procrastination (wherein doubtless na- 
ture has her share) may probably be increased by 
the same means ; but this is an imputation laid 
upon many other great ministers, who like men 
under too heavy a load, let fall that which is of the 
least consequence and go back to fetch it when their 
shoulders are free; for time is often gained as well 
as lost by delay, which at worst is a fault on the 
securer side. Neither probably is this minister 
answerable for half the clamour raised against him 
upon that article : his endeavours are wholly turned 
upon the general welfare of his country, but perhajw 
with too little regard to that of particular persons ; 
which renders him less amiable than he would 
otherwise have been, from the goodness of his hu- 
mour and agreeable conversation in a private capa- 
city, and with few dependers. k’ct some allowance 
may perhaps be given to this failing, which is one of 
the greatest he has, since he cannot be more careless 
of other men’s fortunes than he is of his own. He 
is master of a very great and faithful memory, which 
is of mighty use in the management of public af- 
fairs ; nnd 1 believe there are few examples to be pro- 
duced in any age of a person who has passed through 
so many employments in the state, endowed with a 
greater share both of divine and human learning. 

I am persuaded that foreigners as well ns those 
at home who live too remote from the scene of busi- 
ness to be rightly informed, will not be displeased 
with this account of a person who in the space of 
two years has been so highly instrumental in chang- 
ing the face of affairs in Europe, and has deserved 
so well of his own prince and country. 

In that perplexed condition of the public debts 
which I have already described, this minister was 
brought into the treasury and exchequer and had 
the chief direction of affair*. His first regulation 
wns that of exchequer bills, which to the great dis- 
couragement of public credit and scandal to the 
crown, were three per cent, less in vnluc than the 
sums specified in them. The present treasurer, 
being then chancellor of the exchequer, procured an 
act of parliament by which the bank of England 
should be obliged in consideration of 45,000/. to ac- 
cept and circulate those bill* without any discount. 
He then proceeded to stop the depredations of those 
who dealt in remittances of money to the army ; 
who by unheard-of exactions in that kind of traffic 
had amassed prodigious wealth at the public cost : 
to which the carl of Godolphin had given too much 
way, possibly by neglect, for I think he cannot be 
accused of corruption. 

But the new treasurer’s chief concern was to re- 
store the credit of the nation by finding some settle- 
ment for unprovided debts, amounting in the whole 
to 10, 000, IKK)/., which hung on the public as a load 
equally heavy and disgraceful, without any prospect 
of being removed, and which former minister* never 
bad the care or courage to inspect. He resolved to 
go at once to the bottom of this evil ; and having 
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computed and summed up tlic debt of the nary and 
victualling, ordnance* and transport of the army, 
and transport debentures made out for the service 
of the last war, of the general mortgage tallies for 
the year 1710, and some other deficiencies, he then 
found out a fund of interest sufficient to answer all 
this : which being applied to other uses could not 
raise present money for the war, but in a very few 
years would clear the debt it was engaged for. The 
intermediate accruing interest was to be paid by the 
treasurer of the navy ; and as a further advantage to 
the creditors, they should be erected into a company 
for trading to the South Seas and for encourage- 
ment of fishery. When all this was fully prepared 
and digested, he made a motion in the house of 
commons (who deferred extremely to his judgment 
and abilities) for paying the debts of the navy and 
other unprovided deficiencies, without entering into 
particulars ; which was immediately voted. But a 
sudden stop was put to this afiair by an unforeseen 
accident; the chancellor of the exchequer (which 
was then his title) being stabbed with a penknife 
the following day at the Cockpit, in the midst of a 
dozen lords of the council, by the sieur de Guiscard, 
a French papist; the circumstances of which fact 
being not within the compass of this history, I shall 
only observe that after two months’ confinement and 
frequent danger of his life, he returned to his seat in 
parliament. 

The overtures made by this minister, of paying so 
vast a debt under the pressures of a long war, and 
the difficulty of finding supplies for continuing it, 
was during the time of his illness, ridiculed by his 
enemies as an impracticable and visionary project : 
and when upon his return to the house he had ex- 
plained his proposal, the very proprietors of the 
debt were, many of them, prevailed on to oppose it, 
although the obtaining this trade either through Old 
Spain or directly to the Spanish West Indies had 
been one principal end we aimed at by this war. 
However, the bill passed ; and as an immediate con- 
sequence the navy bills rose to about twenty per 
cent., nor ever fell within ten of their discount. 
Another good effect of this work appeared by the 
parliamentary lotteries, which have since been erect- 
ed. The last of that kind, under the former minis- 
try, was eleven weeks in filling; whereas the first, 
under the present, was filled in a very few hours, 
although it cost the government less ; and the others 
which followed were full before the acts concerning 
them could pass. And to prevent incumbrances of 
this kind from growing for the future he took care, 
by the utmost parsimony or by suspending payments 
where they seemed less to press, that all stores for 
the nary should he bought with ready money ; by 
which cent, per cent, has been saved in that mighty 
article of our expense, as will appear from an account 
taken at the victualling office on the 9th of August, 
1712. And the payment of the interest was less a 
burden upon the navy, by the stores being bought at 
so cheap a rate. 

It might look invidious to enter into further par- 
ticulars upon this head, but of smaller moment. 
What I have above related may serve to show in 
how ill a condition the kingdom stood with relation 
to its debts, by the corruption as well as negligence 
of former management ; and what prudent effectual 
measures have since been taken to provide for old 
incumbrances, and binder the running into new. 
This may be sufficient for the information of the 
reader, perhaps already tired with a subject so little 
entertaining as that of accompts : I shall therefore 
now return to relate some of the principal matters 
that passed in parliament during this session. 



Upon the 18th of January the house of lords sent 
down a bill to the commons for fixing the precedence 
of the Hanover family, which probably had been 
forgot in the acts for settling the succession of the 
crown. That of Henry VIII., which gives the rank 
to princes of the blood, carries it no further than to 
nephews, nieces, and grandchildren of the crown ; 
by virtue of which the Princess Sophia is a princess 
of the blood, as niece to king Charles 1. of England, 
and precedes accordingly ; hut the privilege does 
not desceud to her son the elector or the electoral 
prince. To supply which defect and pay % compli- 
ment to the presumptive heirs of the crown this bill, 
as appears by the preamble, was recommended by 
her majesty to the house of lords, which the com- 
mons, to show r their zeal for everything that might 
be thought to concern the interest or honour of that 
illustrious family, ordered to be read thrice, passed 
nern. con., and returned to the lords without any 
amendment on the very day it was sent down. 

But the house seemed to have nothing more at 
heart than a strict inquiry into the state of the na- 
tion with respect to foreign alliances. Some dis- 
courses had been published in print, about the begin- 
ning of the session, boldly complaining of certain 
articles in the barrier treaty, concluded about three 
years since by the lord viscount Townshend between 
Great Britain and the States General ; and showing, 
in many particulars, the unequal conduct of the 
powers in our alliance in furnishing their quotas 
and supplies. It was asserted by the same writers, 

“ That these hardships put upon England had been 
countenanced and encouraged by a party here at 
home, in order to preserve their power, which could 
be no otherwise maintained than by continuing the 
war ; as well as by her majesty’s general abroad, 
upon account of his own peculiar interest and gran- 
deur.” These loud accusations spreading themselves 
throughout the kingdom, delivered in facts directly 
charged, and thought, whether true or not, to he but 
weakly confuted, had sufficiently prepared the minds 
of the people; and by putting arguments into every- 
body’s mouth, had filled the town and country with 
controversies both in writing and discourse. The 
point appenred to be of great consequence whether 
the war continued or not ; for in the former case 
it was necessary that the allies should be brought to 
a more equal regulation, and that the States in par- 
ticular, for whom her majesty had done such great 
things, should explain and correct those articles in 
the barrier-treaty which were prejudicial to Britain; 
and in cither case it was fit the people should have 
at least the satisfaction x»f knowing by whose coun- 
sels, and for what designs, they had been so hardly 
treated. 

In order to this great inquiry the barrier-treaty, 
with all other treaties and agreements entered into 
between her majesty and her allies during the pre- 
sent war, for raising and augmenting the proportions 
for the service thereof, weie by the queen’s direc- 
tions laid before the house. 

Several resolutions were drawn up and reported 
at different times upon the deficiencies of the allies 
in furnishing their quotas upon rertain articles in 
the harrier treaty and upon the state of the war ; by 
all which it appeared, ‘‘That whatever had' been 
charged by public discourses in print against the late 
ministry and the conduct of the allies was much less 
than the truth.” Upon these resolutions (by one of 
which the lord viscount Townshend, who negotiated 
and signed tho barrier-treaty, was declared an enemy 
to the queen and kingdom), and upon some further 
directions to the committee a representation was 
formed, end soon after the commons in a body pro- 
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tented it to the queen, the endeavours of the adverse 
^arty not prevailing to have it re-committed. 

This representation (supposed to be the work of 
sir Thomas Hamnev’s* pen) is written with much 
energy and spirit, and will be a very useful authentic 
record for the assistance of those who at any dine 
shall undertake to write the history of the present 
times. 

I did intend, for brevity sake, to have given the 
reader only an abstract of it ; but upon trial found 
myself unequal to such a task without injuring so 
excellent a piece. And although I think historical 
relations arc but ill patched up with long transcripts 
already printed, which upon that account I have 
hitherto avoided, yet this being the sum of all de- 
bates and resolutions of the house of commons in 
that great affair of the war, I conceived it could not 
well be omitted 

“ Most Gracious Sovereign, 

“ We, your majesty’s most dutiful and loyal sub- 
jects, the commons of Great Britain in parliament 
assembled, having nothing so much at heart as to 
enable your majesty to bring this long and expensive 
war to an honourable and happy conclusion, have 
taken it into our most serious consideration how the 
necessary supplies to he provided by us may be best 
applied, ami how the common cause may in the 
most effectual manner be carried on by the united 
force of the whole confederacy: We have thought 
ourselves obliged, in duty to your majesty, and in 
discharge of the trust reposed in us, to inquire into 
the true state of the war in all its parts : We have 
examined what stipulations have been entered into 
between your majesty and your allies ; and how far 
such engagements have, on each side, been made 
good : We have considered the different interests 
which the confederates have in the success of this 
war ; and the different shares they have contributed 
to its support : We have, with our utmost care and 
diligence, endeavoured to discover the nature, ex- 
tent, and charge of it ; to the end that, by comparing 
the weight thereof with our own strength, wc might 
adapt the one to the other in such measure as neither 
to continue your majesty’s subjects under a heavier 
burden than in reason and justice they ought to 
bear, nor deceive your majesty, your allies, and our- 
selves, by undertaking more than the nation in its 
present circumstances is able to perform. 

" Your majesty has been graciously pleased upon 
our humble applications to order such materials to 
be laid before us as have furnished us with the ne- 
cessary information upon the particulars we have in- 
quired into : and when we shall have laid before 
your majesty our observations and humble advice 
upon this subject, we promise to ourselves this 
happy fruit from it, that if your majesty’s generous 
and good purposes for the procuring of a safe and 
lasting peace should, through the obstinacy of the 
enemy or by any other means, be unhappily de- 
feated, a true knowledge and understanding of the 
past conduct of the war will be the best foundation 
for a more frugal raid equal management of it for 
the time to come. 

“ In order to take the more perfect view of what 
we proposed, and that we might be able to set the 
whole before your majesty in a true light, we have 
thought it necessary to go back to the beginning of 
the war; and beg leave to observe the motive and 
reasons upon which his late majesty king William 
engaged first in it. The treaty of the grand alliance 
explains those reasons to be for the supporting of 
the pretensions of his imperial majesty, then actually 
• Th« dean contributed a large diaro. 



engaged in a war with the French king, who had 
usurped the entire Spanish monarchy for bis grand- 
son the duke of Anjou; and for the assisting of the 
States General, who by the loss of their barrier 
against France were then in the same or a more 
dangerous condition than if they were actually in- 
vaded. As these were just and necessary motives 
for undertaking this war, so the ends proposed to be 
obtained by it were equally wise ami honourable ; 
for, ns they are set forth in the eighth article of the 
same treaty, they appear to have been the procuring 
of an equitable and reasonable satisfaction to his im- 
perial majesty; and sufficient securities for the do- 
minions , provinces , navigation , and commerce of the 
king of Great Britain and the States General ; and 
making effectual provision that the tico kingdoms of 
France and Spain should never be united under the 
same government ; and particularly that the French 
should never get into the possession of the Spanish 
West Indies, or be permitted to sail thither upon 
the account of traffic or under any pretence whatso- 
ever; and lastly, the securing to the subjects of the 
king of Great Britain and the States General all 
the same privileges and rights of commerce through- 
out the whole dominions of Spain as they enjoyed 
before the death of Charles II. king of Spain, by 
virtue of any treaty, agreement, or custom, or any 
other way whatsoever. For the obtaining of these 
ends the three confederated powers engaged to assist 
one another with their whole force, according to 
such proportions as should be specified in a par- 
ticular convention afterwards to be made for that 
purpose. We do not find that any such convention 
was ever ratified : but it appears that there was an 
agreement concluded, which, by common consent, 
was understood to be binding upon each party re- 
spectively, and according to which the proportions of 
Great Britain were from the beginning regulated 
and founded. The terms of that agreement were, 
That for the service at land his imperial majesty 
should furnish ninety thousand men, the king of 
Great Britain forty thousand, and the States General 
one hundred and two thousand; of which there were 
forty-two thousand intended to supply their gar- 
risons, and sixty thousand to act against the common 
enemy in the field ; and with regard to tlse opera- 
tions of the war at sea, they were agreed to be per- 
formed jointly by Great Britain and the States Ge- 
neral, the quota of Bhips to be furnished for that 
service being five-eighths on the part of Great 
Britain, and three- eighths on the part of the States 
General. 

“Upon this foot the war began in the year 
1702, at which time the whole yenrly expense 
of it to England amounted to 3,706,404/. ; a very 
great charge, as it was then thought by her ma- 
jesty’s subjects, after the short interval of ease 
t hoy had enjoyed from the burden of the former war; 
but yet a very moderate proportion in comparison 
with the load which has since been laid upon them : 
for it appears, by estimates given in to your com- 
mons, that the sums necessary' to carry on the service 
for this present year in the same manner as it was per- 
formed the last year amount to more than 6,900,000/., 
beside interest, for the public debts and the deficien- 
cies accruing the last year, which two articles require 
1,143,000/. more ; so that the whole demands upon 
your commons arc arisen to more thun eight mil- 
lions for the present annual supply. We know 
your majesty’s tender regard for the welfare of your 
people will make it uneasy to you to hear of so great 
a pressure as this upon them : and as we arc assured 
it will fully convince your majesty of the necessity 
of our present inquiry, so we beg leave to represent 
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to you from what cause* and by what steps this 
immense charge appears to have grown upon us. 

44 The service at sea, as it has been very large and 
extensive in itself, so it has been carried on through 
the whole course of the war in a manner highly dis- 
advantageous to your majesty and your kingdom : 
for the necessity of affairs requiring that great fleets 
should be fitted out every year, a9 w’ell for maintain- 
ing a superiority in the Mediterranean as for oppos- 
ing any force which the enemy might prepare, 
cither at Dunkirk or in the ports of West France ; 
your majesty’s example and readiness in fitting out 
your proportion of ships for all parts of that service 
have been so far from prevailing with the States 
General to keep pace with you, that they have been 
deficient every year to a great degree in proportion 
to what your majesty has furnished ; sometimes no 
less than two-thirds, and generally more than half of 
their quota : hence your majesty has been obliged, 
for the prevention of disappointments in the most 
pressing services, to supply those deficiencies by 
additional reinforcements of your own ships; nor 
has the single increase of such a charge been the 
only ill consequence that attended it; for by this 
means the debt of the navy has been enhanced, so 
that the discounts arising upon the credit of it have 
affected all other parts of the service from the same 
cause. Your majesty’s ships of war have been 
forced in greater numbers to continue in remote seas, 
and at unseasonable times of the year, to the great 
damage and decay of the British navy. This also 
has been the occasion that your majesty has been 
straitened in your convoys for trade; your coasts 
have been exposed for want of a sufficient number 
of cruisers to guard them ; and you have been dis- 
abled from annoying the enemy in their most bene- 
ficial commerce with the West indies, from whence 
they received those vast supplies of treasure without 
which they could not have supported the expenses 
of this war. 

44 That part of the war which has been carried on 
in Flanders was at first immediately necessary to the 
security of the States General, and has since brought 
them great acquisitions both of revenue and domi- 
nion : yet even there the original proportions have 
been departed from, and during the course of the war 
have been sinking by degrees on the part of Holland : 
so that in this last year we find the number in w'hirh 
they fell short of their three-fifths to your majesty's 
two-fifths have been twenty thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-seven men. We are not unmindful that 
in the year 1703 a treaty was made between the two 
nations for a joint augmentation of twenty thousand 
men, wherein the proportions were varied, and 
England consented to take half upon itself. But 
it having been annexed as an express condition 
to the grant of the said augmentation in parliament, 
that the States General should prohibit all trade 
and commerce with France, and that condition 
having not been performed by them, the commons 
think it reasonable that the first rule of three to two 
ought to have taken place again, as well in that 
is in other subsequent augmentations ; more espe- 
cially when they consider that the revenues of 
those rich provinces which have been conquered 
would, if they were duly applied, maintain a great 
number of new additional force* against the common 
enemy : notwithstanding which the States General 
have raised none upon that account, but make use 
of those fresh supplies of money only to ease them- 
selves in the charges of their first established quota. 

44 As in the progress of the war in Flanders a dis- 
proportion was soon created to the prejudice of 
England, so the very beginning of the war in Por- 



tugal brought an unequal share of burden upon u* ; 
for although the emperor and the States General 
were equally parlies with your majesty in the treaty 
with the k.ng of Portugal, yet the emperor neither 
furnishing his third part of the troops and subsidies 
stipulated for, nor the Dutch consenting to take an 
equal share of his imperial majesty's defect upon 
themsehes, your majesty has been obliged to furnish 
two-thirds of the entire expense created by that 
service. Nor has the inequality stopped there ; for 
ever Binoe the year 1706, when the English and 
Dutch forces inarched out of Portugal into Castile, 
the Slates General have entirely abandoned the war 
in Portugal, and left your majesty to prosecute it 
singly at your own charge ; which you have accord - 
ingly done by replacing a greater number of troops 
there than c\en at first you took upon you to pro- 
vide. At the same time your majesty’s generous 
endeavours for the support and defence of the king 
of Portugal have been but ill seconded by that prince 
himself ; for notwithstanding that by his treaty he 
had obliged himself to furnish twelve thousand foot 
and three thousand horse upon his own account, 
beside eleven thousand foot and two thousand horse 
more in consideration of a subsidy paid him ; yet, 
according to the best information your commons can 
procure, it appears that he has scarce ut any time 
furnished thirteen thousand men in the whole. 

44 In Spain the w'ar has been yet more unequal and 
burdensome to your majesty than in any other 
branch of it; for being commenced without any 
treaty whatsoever the allies have almost wholly de- 
clined taking any part of it upon themselves.' A 
smalt body of English and Dutch troops were sent 
thither in the year 1705 ; not as being thought suffi- 
cient to support a regular war, or to make the con- 
quest of so large a count ry, but with a view only of 
assisting the Spaniards to set king Charles upon the 
throne, occasioned by the great assurances which 
were given of their inclinations to the house of 
Austria; but this expectation failing, England was 
insensibly drawn into an established war, under all 
the disadvantages of the distance of the place, and 
the feeble efforts of the other allies. The account 
we have to lay before your majesty upon this head is, 
that, although this undertaking was entered upon at 
the particular and earnest request of the imperial 
court, and for a cause of no less importance and 
concern to them than the reducing of the Spanish 
monarchy to the house of Austria, yet neither the 
late emperors nor his present imperial majesty have 
ever had any forces there on their own account till 
the last year, and then only one regiment of foot 
consisting of tw’o thousand inen. Though the States 
General have contributed something more to this 
service, yet their share has been inconsiderable ; for 
in the space of four years, from 1705 to 1708, both 
inclusive, all the forces they have sent into that 
country have not exceeded twelve thousand two 
hundred men ; and from the year 1708 to this time 
they have not sent any forces or recruit* whatsoever. 
To your majesty’s care and charge the recovery of 
that kingdom has been in a manner wholly left, a* 
if none else were interested or concerned in it. And 
the forces which your majesty has sent into Spain 
in the space of seven year* from 1705 to 1711, both 
inclusive, have amounted to no less than fifty-seven 
thousand nine hundred seventy-three men ; besidp 
thirteen battalions and eighteen squadrons for 
which your majesty has paid a subsidy to the em- 
peror. 

44 How great the established expense of euch a 
number of men has been, your majesty very well 
knows, and your commons very sensibly feel : but 
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the weight will be found much greater when it l§ 
considered how many heavy article* of unusual and 
extraordinary charge have attended thin remote and 
difficult service ; all which have been entirely defrayed 
by your majesty, except that one of transporting the 
few forces which were sent by the States General, 
and the victualling of them during their transporta- 
tion only. The accounts delivered to your commons 
show that the charge of your majesty’s ships and 
vessels employed in the service of the war in Spain 
and Portugal, reckoned after the rate of 4/. a man 
ner month, from the time they sailed from hence till 
they returned, were lost, or put upon other services, 
has amounted to 0,540,966/. 14*. ; the charge of 
transport* on the part of Great Britain, for carrying 
on Hit* war in Spain and Portugal, from the begin- 
ning of it till this time, has amounted to 1,330,719/. 
19*. 1 lrf. ; that of victualling land forces for the same 
service to 583,770/. 8s. Or/. ; and that of contingen- 
cies and other exlraordiuaries for the same service 
to 1,840,353/. 

“ We should take notice to your majesty of several 
sums paid upon account of contingencies and extra- 
ordinaries in Flanders, making together the sura 
of 1,107,090/. ; but we are not able to make any 
comparison of them with what the States General 
have expended upon the same head, having no such 
state of their extraordinary charge before us. There 
remains therefore but one particular more for your 
majesty’s observation, which arises from the subsi- 
dies paid to foreign princes. These at the beginning 
of the war were borne in equal proportion by your 
majesty and the States General ; but in this instance 
also the balance has been cast in prejudice of your 
majesty; for it appears that your majesty has since 
advanced, more than your equal proportion, 3,155,000 
crowns, beside extraordinaries paid in Italy, and not 
included in any of the foregoing articles, which arise 
to 539,553 /. 

* We have laid these several particulars before 
your majesty in the shortest manner we have been 
able; and by an estimate grounded on the preceding 
facts it does appear that over and above the quotas 
on the part of Great Britain, answering to those 
contributed by your allies, more than 19,000,000/. 
have been expended by your majesty, during the 
course of this war, by way of surplusage or exceed- 
ing in balance ; of which none of the confederates 
have furnished anything whatsoever. 

•* It is with very great concern that we find so 
much occasion given us to represent how ill a use 
hath been made of your majesty’s and your subjects* 
real for the common cause : that the interest of that 
rausc has not been proportionality promoted by it, 
but others only have been eased at your majesty’s 
and your subjects’ costs, and have been connived at 
in laying their part of the burden upon this kingdom, 
although they hare upon all acrounta been equally, 
and in most respects much more nearly, concerned 
than Britain in the issue of the war. We are per- 
suaded your majesty will think it pardonable in us, 
with some resentment, to complain of the little regard 
which some of those whom your majesty of late 
years intrusted have shown to the interest of their 
country, in giving way at least to such unreasonable 
impositions upon it, if not in some measure contriv- 
ing them : the course of which impositions has been 
so singular and extraordinary, that the more the 
wealth of this nation has been exhausted, and the 
more your majesty's arms have been attended with 
success, the heavier has been the burden laid upon 
us ; while on the other hand, the more vigorous your 
majesty’s effort* have been, and the greater the ad- 1 
vantages which have redounded thence to your allies, 1 
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the more those allies have abated in the share of 
their expense. 

“At the first entrance into this war the commons 
were induced to exert themselves in the extraordinary 
manner they did, and to grant such large supplies as 
had been unknown to former ages, in hopes thereby 
to prevent the mischiefs of a lingering war, and to 
bring that in which they were necessarily engaged to 
a speedy conclusion : but they have been very un- 
happy in the event, while they have so much reason 
to suspect that what was intended to shorten the 
war lias proved the very cause of its long continu- 
ance ; for those to whom the profits of it have ac- 
crued have been disposed not easily to forego them. 
And your majesty will thence discern the true reason 
i thy so many have delighted in a tear which brought 
in so rich a harvest yearly from Great Britain. 

“ Ws arc as far from desiring as we know your 
majesty will be from concluding any peace but upon 
safe and honourable terms ; and we are far from in- 
tending to excuse ourselves from raiding all necessary 
and possible supplies for an effectual prosecution of 
the war till such a peace can be obtained. All that 
your faithful commons aim at, all that they wish, is 
an equal concurrence from the other powers engaged 
in alliance with your majesty, and a just application 
of what has been already gained from the enemy 
toward promoting the common cause. Several large 
countries and territories have been restored to the 
house of Austria; such as the kingdom of Naples, 
the duchy of Milan, and other places in Italy. Others 
have been conquered and added to their dominions; 
as the two electorates of Bavaria and Cologn, the 
duchy of Mantua, and the bishopric of Liege. These 
having been reduced in a great measure by our 
blood and treasure may, we humbly conceive, with 
great reason be claimed to come in aid toward carry- 
ing on the war in Spain. And therefore we make it 
our earnest request to your majesty that you will give 
instructions to your ministers to insist with the em- 
peror that the revenues of those several places, ex- 
cepting only such a portion thereof as is necessary 
for their defence, be actually so applied. And as tc 
the other parts of the war to which your majesty has 
obliged yourself by particular treaties to contribute, 
we humbly beseech your majesty, that you will he 
pleased to take effectual care that your allies do per- 
form their parts stipulated by those treaties; and 
that your majesty will for the future no otherwise 
furnish troop*, or pay subsidies, than in proportion 
to what your allies shall actually furnish and pay. 
When this justice Is done to your majesty and to 
your people, there is nothing which your commons 
will not cheerfully grant toward supporting your 
majesty in the cause in which you are engaged. And 
whatever further shall appear to be necessary for 
carrying on the war, either at sea or land, we will 
effectually enable your majesty to bear your reason- 
able share of any such expense ; and will spare no 
supplies which your subjects are able with their 
utmost efforts to afford. 

“After having inquired into and considered the 
state of the war, in which the part your majesty has 
borne appears to have been not only superior to that 
of any one ally, but even equal to that of the whole 
confederacy, jour commons naturally inclined to 
hope that they should find care had been taken of 
securing some particular advantages to Britain in 
the terms of a future peace; such as might afford a 
prospect of making the nation amends in time for 
that immense treasure which has been expended, and 
those heavy debts which have been contracted, in 
the course of so long and burdensome a war. This 
i disenable expectation could uo way have been better 
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answered than hy some provision made for the fur 
flier security and the greater improvement of the 
commerce of Great Britain. But we find ourselves 
so very far disappointed in these hopes, that in a 
treaty not long since conc luded between your majesty 
and the States General, under colour of a mutual 
guarantee given for two points of the greatest im- 
portance to both nations, the Succession and the 
Barrier, it appears the interest of Great Britain has 
been not only neglected but sacrificed ; and that 
several articles in the said treaty arc destructive to 
the trade nnd welfare of this kingdom, and therefore 
highly dishonourable to your majesty. 

“ Your commons observe, in the first place, that 
several towns and places are, by virtue of this treaty, 
to be put into the bands of the States General ; par- 
ticularly Newport, Dendermoud, and the castle of 
Ghent, which can in no sense be looked upon as 
part of a barrier against France ; but being the 
keys of the Netherlands toward Britain, must make 
the trade of your majesty’s subjects in those parts 
precarious, and, whenever the States think fit, totally 
exclude them from it. The pretended necessity of 
puttiug these places into the hands of the States 
General, in order to secure to them a communication 
with their barrier, must appear vain and groundless ; 
for the sovereignty of the Low Countries heing not 
to remain to an enemy, but to a friend and an ally, 
that communication must he always secure and un- 
interrupted ; beside that, in case of a rupture or an 
attack, the States linve full liberty allowed them to 
take possession of all the Spanish Netherlands, and 
therefore needed no particular stipulation for the 
towns above mentioned. 

“ Having taken notice of this concession made to 
the States General for seizing upon the whole ten 
provinces, we caur.ot but observe to your majesty 
that in the manner this article is framed, it is an- 
other dangerous circumstance which attends this 
treaty ; for had such a provision been confined to 
the case of an apparent attack from France only, 
the avowed design of this treaty had been fulfilled, 
and your majesty’s instructions to your ambassador 
had been pursued ; but this necessary restriction 
has been omitted ; and the same liberty is granted to 
the States to take possession of all the Netherlands 
whenever they shall think themselves attacked by 
any other neighbouring nation ns when they shall 
be in danger from France; so that if it should at 
any time happen (which your commons are very 
unwilling to suppose) that they should quarrel even 
with your majesty, the riches, strength, and advan- 
tageous situation of these countries may be made 
use of against yourself, without whose generous 
and powerful assistance they had never been con- 
quered. 

“To return to those ill consequences which relate 
to the trade of your kingdoms. We beg leave to 
observe to your majesty that, though this treaty re- 
vives and renders your majesty a party to the four- 
teenth and fifteenth articles of the treaty of Munster, 
by virtue of which the impositions upon all goods 
and merchandises brought into the Spanish Low 
Countries by the sea are to equal those laid on 
goods and merchandises imported by the Scheld, 
and the canals of Susa and Swyn, and other mouths 
of the sea adjoining ; yet no care is taken to pre- 
serve that equality upon the exportation of those 
goods out of the Spanish provinces into those coun- 
tries and places which by virtue of this treaty arc 
to be in possession of the States ; the consequence 
of which must in time be. and your commons are 
informed that in some instances it has already proved 
to be the case, that the impositions upon goods 



carried into those countries nnd placet by the sub- 
jects of the States General will be taken off, while 
those upon the goods imported by your majesty’s 
subjects remain ; by which means Great Britain will 
entirely lose this most beneficial branch of trade, 
which it has in all ages been possessed of, even 
from the time when those countries were governed 
by the house of Burgundy, one of the most ancient 
ns well as the most useful allies to the crown of 
England. 

" With regard to the other dominions and terri- 
tories of Spain, your majesty’s subjects have always 
been distinguished in their commerce with them; 
and both by ancient treaties nnd an uninterrupted 
custom have enjoyed greater privileges and immu- 
nities of trade than either the Hollanders or any 
other nation whatsoever. Ami that wise and ex- 
cellent treaty of the Grand Alliance provides effectu- 
ally for the security and continuance of these 
valuable privileges to Britain in such a manner as 
that each nation might be left, at the end of war, 
upon the same foot as it stood at the commencement 
of it. But this treaty wc now complain of, instead 
of confirming your subjects’ rights, surrenders and 
destroys them ; for although by the sixteenth and 
seventeenth articles of the treaty of Munster, made 
between his catholic majesty and the Slates General, 
all advantages of trade are stipulated for and granted 
to the Hollanders equal to what the English enjoyed, 
yet the crown of England, not being a party to that 
treaty, the subjects of England have never submitted 
to those articles of it, nor even the Spaniards them- 
selves ever observed them. But this treaty revives 
those articles in prejudice of Great Britain, and 
makes your majesty a party of them, and even a 
guarantee to the States General for privileges against 
your own people. 

“ In how deliberate and extraordinary a manner 
your majesty’s ambassador consented to deprive your 
subjects of their ancient rights, and your majesty of 
the power of procuring to them any new' advantage, 
most evidently appears from his own letters, which 
by your majesty’s directions have been laid before 
your commons ; for when matters of advantage to 
your majesty and to your kingdom bad been offered 
as proper to be made parts of this treaty, they were 
refused to be admitted by the States General upon 
this reason and principle, — that nothing foreign to 
the guarantees of the succession and of the barrier 
should be mingled with them. Notwithstanding 
which the States General had no sooner received 
notice of a treaty of commerce concluded between 
your majesty and the present emperor but they de- 
parted from the rule proposed before, and insisted 
upon the article of which your commons now 7 com- 
plain ; w'hioh article your majesty’s ambassador al- 
lowed of, although equally foreign to the succession 
or the barrier; and although he had for that reason 
departed from other articles which would have been 
for the service of his own country. 

“ We have forborne to trouble your majesty with 
general observations upon tills treaty, as it relates to 
and affects the empire and other parts of Europe. 
The mischiefs which arise from it to Great Britain 
are w'hat only wc have presumed humbly to repre- 
sent to you, as they are very evident and very great. 
And as it appears that the lord viscount Townshend 
had not any orders or authority for concluding se- 
veral of those articles which are most prejudicial to 
your majesty’s subjects, we have thought wc could 
do no less than declare your said ambassador who 
negotiated and signed, anil all others who advised 
the ratifying of thU treaty, enemies to your majotty 
and your kingdom. 
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“ Upon these faithful informations and advices 
from \ our commons, wc assure ourselves, your ma- 
jesty, in your great goodness to your people, will 
rescue them from those evils which the private coun- 
sels of ill-designing men have exposed them to ; and 
that in your great wisdom you will find some means 
for explaining and amending the several articles of 
this treaty, so as that they inny consist with the in- 
terest of Great Britain, and with real und lasting 
friendship between your majesty and the States 
General.” 

Between the represeutation and the first debates 
upon the subject of it several weeks had passed, 
during which time the parliament had other matters 
likewise before them that deserve to he mentioned. 
For on the 9th of February was repealed the act for j 
naturalizing foreign protestants, which had been 
passed under the last ministry, ami as many people 
thought to very ill purposes. By this act any fo- 
reigner who would take the oaths to the govern- 
ment, ami profess himself a protestant, of whatever 
denomination, was immediately naturalized, and 
had all the privileges of an English-born subject at 
the expense of a shilling. Most protestants abroad 
dificr from us in the points of church government ; 
so that all the acquisitions by this act would increase j 
the number of disscuters ; and therefore the pro- 
posal that such foreigners should be obliged to con- 
form to the established worship was rejected. But 
bemuse several persons were fond of this project as 
it thing that would be of mighty advantage to the 
kingdom, I shall say a few words upon it. 

The maxim “ That people are the riches of a 
nation” has been crudely understood by many . 
writers and reasoners upon that subject. There are [ 
several ways by which people are brought into a 
country. Sometimes a nation is invaded und sub- 1 
dued ; aiid the conquerors seize the lands and make 
the natives their under-tenants or servants. Colonies 
have been always planted where the natives were 
driven out or destroyed, or the laud uncultivated 
and waste. In those countries where the lord of 
the soil is master of the labour and liberty of his 
tenants, or of slaves bought by his money, men’s 
riches are reckoned by the number of their vassals. 
Ami sometimes in governments newly instituted, 
where there arc not people to till the ground, many 
laws have been made to encourage and allure num- 
bers from the neighbouring countries. And in all 
these cases the newcomers have cither lauds allotted 
them or are slaves to the proprietors. But to in- 
vite helpless families by thousands into a kingdom 
inhabited like ours, without lands to give them, and 
where the laws will not allow that they should he 
part of the property as servants, is a wrong appli- 
cation of the maxim; ami the same thing, in great, 
as infants dropped at the doors, which are only a 
burden and charge to the parish. The true way of 
multiplying mankind to public advantage in such a 
country as England is to invite from abroad only 
able handicraftsmen and artificers, or Ruch who 
bring over a sufficient share of property to secure 
them from want ; to enact and enforce sumptuary 
laws against luxury, and all excesses in clothing, 
furniture, and the like; to encourage matrimony, 
and reward, as the Unmans did, those who have a 
certain number of children. Whether bringing 
over the Fulatines were a mere consequence of this 
law for a general naturalization, or whether, as many 
surmised, it hud some other meaning, it appeared 
mauifeslly by the issue that the public was a loser 
by every individual among them ; and that a king- 
dom can no more be the richer by such an import- 
ation than a man cun be latter by a wen, which is 



unsightly and troublesome at best, and intercepts 
that nourishment which would otherwise diffuse it- 
self through the whole bod). 

About u fortnight after, the commons sent up a 
bill for securing the freedom of parliaments, by limit- 
ing the number of members in that house who 
should be allowed to possess employments under 
the crown. Bills to the same effect promoted by 
both parties had after making the like progress been 
rejected in former parliaments ; the court and mi- 
nistry, who will e'er be against such a law, having 
usually a greater influence in the house of lords ; 
and so it happened now. Although that intUicnce 
were less, 1 am apt to think that such a law would 
be too thorough a reformation in one point while 
we have so many corruptions in the rest ; and per- 
haps the regulations already made on that article 
are sufficient, by which several employments inca- 
pacitate a man from being chosen a member, aud all 
of them bring it to a new election. 

For my own part, when I consider the temper of 
particular persons, and by what maxims they have 
acted (almost without exception) in their private 
capacities, I cannot conceive how such a bill should 
obtain a majority, unless every man expected to be 
one of the fifty, which 1 think was the limitation 
intended. 

About the same time likewise the house of com- 
mons advanced one considerable step toward securing 
us agninst further impositions from our allies, re- 
solving that the additional forces should be con- 
tinued, but with a condition that the Dutch should 
make good their propositions of three-fifths to two- 
fifths, which those confederates had so long and 
in so great degree neglected. The duke of Marl- 
borough’s deduction of per cent, from the pay of 
the foreign troops was also applied for carrying on 
the war. 

Lastly, within this period is to be included the 
act passed to prevent the disturbing those of the 
episcopal communion in Scotland in the exercise of 
their religious worship aud in the use of the liturgy 
of the church of England. It is known enough that 
the most considerable of the nobility and gentry 
there, as well as great numbers of the people, dreau 
the tyrannical discipline of those synods and pres- 
byteries, and at the same time have the utmost con- 
tempt for the abilities and tenets of their teachers. 
It was besides thought an inequality beyond all ap- 
pearance of reason or justice, that dissenters of every 
denomination here, who are the meanest and most 
illiterate part among us, should possess a toleration 
by law, under colour of which they might upon 
occasion be bold enough to insult the religion esta- 
blished ; while those of the episcopal church in Scot- 
land groaned under a real persecution. The only 
specious objection against this bill was, that it set 
the religion by law in both parts of the island upon 
a different foot, directly contrary to the Union ; be- 
cause by an act passed this very session against occa- 
sional conformity our dissenters were shut out from 
all employments. A petition from t’arstairs and 
other Scotch professors agninst this bill was offered 
to the house, but not accepted ; and a motion made 
by the other party to receive a clause that should 
restrain all persons who have any office in Scotland 
from going to episcopal meetings passed in the 
negative. It is manifest that the promoters of this 
clause were not moved by any regard for Scotland, 
which is by no means their favourite at present, 
only they hoped that if it were made part of a law 
it might occasion inch a choice of representatives in 
both houses from Scotland as would be a con- 
siderable strength to their facliou here. But the 
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proposition was In itself extremely absurd, that so 
many lords and other persons of distinction, who 
have great employments, pensions, posts in the army, 
and other places of profit, many of whom are in 
frequent or constant attendance at the court, and 
utterly dislike their national way of prorship, should 
be deprived of their liberty of conscience at home ; 
not to mention those who are sent thither from 
hence to take care of the revenue and other affairs, 
who would ill digest the changing of their religion 
for that of Scotland. 

With a further view of favour toward the episcopal 
clergy of Scotland, three members of that country 
were directed to bring in a bill for restoring the 
pltrons to their ancient rights of presenting ministers 
to the vacant churches there, which the kirk during 
the height of their power had obtained for them- 
selves. And to conclude this subject at once, the 
queen at the close of the session commanded Mr. 
secretary St. John to acquaint the house, “ That, 
pursuant to their address, the profitsarising from the 
bishops’ estates in Scotland, which remained in the 
crown, should be applied to the support of such of 
the episcopal clergy there os would take the oaths to 
her majesty.” 

Nothing could more amply justify the proceedings 
of the queen and her ministers for two years past 
than that famous representation above at large re- 
cited : the unbiassed wisdom of the nation after the 
strictest inquiry confirming those facta upon which 
her majesty's counsels were grounded, and many per- 
sons who were before inclined to believe that the 
allies and the late ministry had been too much loaded 
by the malice, misrepresentations, or ignorance of 
writers, who were now fully convinced of their mis- 
take by so great an authority. Upon this occasion 
I cannot forbear doing justice to Mr. St. John, 
who had been secretary-at-war for several years 
under the former administration, where he had the 
advantage of observing how affairs were managed 
both at home and abroad. He was one of those 
who shared in the present treasurer’s fortune, re- 
signing up his employment at the same time, and 
upon that minister’s being again taken into favour 
this gentleman was some time after made secretary 
of state. There he began afresh by the opportuni- 
ties of his station to look into past miscarriages, and 
by the force of an extraordinary genius and appli- 
cation to public affairs, joined with an invincible 
eloquence, laid open the scene of miscarriages and 
corruptions through the whole course of the war in 
so evident a manner, that the house of commons 
seemed principally directed in their resolutions upon 
this inquiry by his information and advice. In a short 
time after the representation was published there 
appeared a memorial in the Dutch gazette, as by 
order of the States, reflecting very much upon the 
said representation, as well as the resolutions on 
whieh it was founded, pretending to deny some of 
the facts and to extenuate others. This memorial, 
translated into English, a common writer of news 
had the boldness to insert in one of his papers. A 
complaint being made thereof to the house of com- 
mons, they voted the pretended memorial to be a 
false, scandalous, malicious libel, and ordered the 
printer to be taken into custody. 

It was the misfortune of the ministers, that while 
they were baited by their professed adversaries of the 
discontented faction, acting in confederacy with emis- 
saries of foreign powers, to break the measures her 
majesty had taken toward a peace, they met at the 
same time with frequent difficulties from those who 
agreed and engaged with them to pursue the same 
general end, but sometimes disapproved the methods 



as too slack and remiss, or in appearance now and 
then perhaps a little dubious. In the first session 
of this parliament a considerable number of gentle- 
men, all members of the house of commons, began 
to meet by themselves and consult what course they 
ought to steer in this new world. They intended to 
revive a new country party in parliament, which 
might, as in former times, oppose the court in any 
proceedings they disliked. The whole body was of 
such who profess what is commonly called high- 
church principles, upon which account they were 
irreconcilable enemies to the late ministry and all 
its adherents. On the other side, considering the 
temper of the new men in power, that they were 
persons who had formerly moved between the two 
extremes, those gentlemen who were impatient for 
an entire change, and to see all their adversaries laid 
at once as low as the dust, began to be apprehensive 
that the work would be done by halves. But the 
juncture of affairs at that time both at home and 
abroad would by no means admit of the least pre- 
cipitation, although the queen and her first minister 
had been disposed to it, which certainly they were 
not. Neither did the court seem at all uneasy at 
this league formed in appearance against it, but 
composed of honest gentlemen who wished well to 
their country, in which both were entirely agreed, 
although they might differ about the means ; or if 
such a society should begin to grow resty, nothing 
was easier than to divide them and render all their 
endeavours ineffectual. 

But in the course of that first session many of this 
society became gradually reconciled to the new mi- 
nistry, whom they found to be greater objects of the 
common enemy’s hatred than themselves ; and the 
attempt of Guiscard, as it gained further time for 
deferring the disposal of employments, so it much 
endeared that person [Mr. Harley] to the kingdom, 
who was so near falling a sacrifice to the safely of 
his country. Upon the last session, of which I am 
now writing, this October Club (as it was called) 
renewed their usual meetings, but were now very 
much altered from their original institution, and 
seemed to have wholly dropped the design as of no 
further use. They saw a point carried in the house 
of lords against the court that would end in the ruin 
of the kingdom ; and they observed the enemy’s 
whole artillery directly levelled at the treasurer’s 
head. In short, the majority of the club had so good 
an understanding with the great men at court, that 
two of the latter [Mr. St. John and Mr. Brom- 
ley], to show to the world how fair a correspondence 
there was between the court and country party, 
consented to be at one of their dinners; but this in- 
tercourse had an event very different from what was 
expected, for immediately the more zealous members 
of that society broke off from the rest and composed 
a new one, made up of gentlemen who seemed to 
expect little of the court, and perhaps with a mixture 
of others who thought themselves disappointed or 
too long delayed [called the March Club]. Many 
of these were observed to retain an incurable jea- 
lousy of the treasurer, and to interpret all delays 
which they could not comprehend as a reserve of 
favour in this minister to the persons and principles 
of the abandoned party. 

Upon an occasion offered about this time some* 
persons, out of distrust to the treasurer, endeavoured 
to obtain a point which could not have been carried 
without putting all into confusion. A bill was brought 
into the house of commons appointing commissioners 
to examine into the value of all lands and other in- 
terests granted by the crown since the lllth day of 
February, IGS8, and upou what considerations tuck 
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grants had been made. The united country Interest 
In the house was extremely set upon passing the 
bill. They had conceived an opinion from former 
precedents that the court would certainly oppose 
all steps toward a resumption of grants, and those 
who were apprehensive that the treasurer inclined 
the same way proposed the bill should be tacked to 
another for raising a fund by duties upon soap and 
paper, which has been always imputed, whether 
justly or not, as a favourite expedient of those called 
the Tory party. At the same time it was very well 
known that the house of lords had made a fixed and 
unanimous resolution agninst giving their concur- 
rence to the passing of such united bills, so that the 
consequences of this project must have been to bring 
the ministry under difficulties, to stop the necessary 
supplies, and endanger the good correspondence be- 
tween both houses ; notwithstanding all which, the 
majority carried it for a tack, and the committee 
was instructed accordingly to make the two bills into 
one, whereby the worst that could happen would 
have followed if the treasurer had not convinced the 
warm leaders in this affair, by undeniable reasons, 
that the means they were using would certainly dis- 
appoint the end ; that neither himself nor any other 
of the queen’s servants were at all against this in- 
quiry ; and he promised his utmost credit to help 
forward the bill in the house of lords. He prevailed 
at last to have it sent up single, but their lordships 
gave it another kind of reception. Those who were 
of the side opposite to the court withstood it to a 
man, as in a party case ; among the rest, some were 
personally concerned, and others by friends and re- 
lations, which they supposed a sufficient excuse to 
be absent or dissent. Even those whose grants were 
antecedent to this intended inspection began to be 
alarmed ns men whose neighbours' houses are on 
fire. A show of zeal for the late king's honour occa- 
sioned many reflections upon the date of this inquiry, 
which was to commence with his reign, and the earl 
of Nottingham, who had now flung away the mask 
which he had lately pulled off, like one who had no 
other view but that of vengeance against the queen 
and her friends, acted consistently enough with his 
design by voting as a lord against the bill after he 
had directed his son in the house of commons to 
vote for the tack. 

Thus miscarried this popular bill for appointing 
commissioners to examine into royal grants; but 
whether those chiefly concerned did rightly consult 
their own interest has been made a question, which 
perhaps time will resolve. It was agreed that the 
queen, by her own authority, might have issued out 
a commission for such an inquiry ; and everybody 
believed that the intention of the parliament was 
only to tax the grunts with about three years' pur- 
chase, and at the same time establish the proprietors 
in possession of the remainder forever; so that upon 
the whole the grantees would have been great gninera 
by such an act, since the titles of those lands as they 
stood then were hardly of half value with others, 
either for sale or settlement. Besides the example 
of the Irish forfeitures might, have taught thesa pre- 
carious owners that when the house of commons 
hag once engaged in a pursuit which they think is 
right, although it be stopped or suspended for awhile, 
they will be sure to renew it upon every opportunity 
that offers, and seldom fail of success : for instance, 
if the resumption should happen to he made part of 
a supply, which can be easily done without the ob- 
jection of a tack, the gmntces might possibly then 
have much harder conditions given them ; and I do 
not see how they could prevent it. Whether the re- 
luming of royal grants be consistent with good policy 



or justice would be too long a disquisition ; besides, 
the profusion of kings is not likely to be a grievance 
for the future, because there have been laws since 
made to provide against that evil, or indeed rather 
I because the crown has nothing left to give away. 
But the objection made against the date of the intend- 
ed inquiry was invidious and trifling ; forking James 
II. made very few grants: he was a belter manager, 
and squandering was none of his faults ; whereas the 
late king, who came over here a perfect stranger to our 
laws and to our people, regardless of posterity, 
wherein he was not likely to survive, thought he 
could no way better strengthen a new title than by 
purchasing friends at the expense of everything 
which was in his power to part with. 

The reasonableness of uniting to a money-bill one 
of a different nature, which is usually called tacking , 
has been likuwise much debated, and will admit of 
argument enough. In ancient times when a parlia- 
ment was held the commons first proposed their 
grievances to he redressed, and then gave their aids ; 
so that it was a perfect bargain between the king 
and the subject. This fully answered the ends of 
tacking. Aids were then demanded upon occasions 
which would hardly pass at present; such for instance 
as those for making the king's son a knight, marry- 
ing his eldest daughter, and some others of the like 
sort. Most of the money went into the king’s coffers 
for his private use ; neither was he accountable for 
any part of it. Hence arose the form of the king’s 
thanking his subjects for their benevolence, when 
any subsidies, tenths, or fifteenths, were given him. 
But the supplies now granted are of another nature, 
and cannot be properly called a particular benefit to 
the crown, because they are all appropriated to their 
several uses; so that, when the hrusc of commons 
tack to a money-bill what is foreign and hard to be 
digested, if it be not passed, they put themselves and 
their country in as great difficulties as the prince. 
On the other side there have been several regulations 
made, through the course of lime, in parliamentary 
proceedings ; among which it is grown a rule that a 
bill once rejected shall not be brought up again the 
same session ; whereby the commons seem to have 
lost the advantage of purchasing a redress of their 
grievances by granting supplies, which upon some 
emergencies has put them upon this expedient of 
tacking ; so that there is more to be said on each side 
of the case than is convenient for me to trouble the 
reader or myself in deducing. 

Among the matters of importance during this ses- 
sion we may justly number the proceedings of the 
house of commons with relation to the press ; since 
her majesty’s message to the house of January 17th 
concludes with a paragraph representing the great 
licences taken in publishing false and scandalous 
libels, such as are a reproach to any government; 
and recommending to them to find a remedy equal 
to the mischief. The meaning of these words in 
the message seems to be confined to those weekly 
and daily papers and pamphlets reflecting upon 
the persons and the management of the minis- 
try. But the house of commons, in their address 
which answers this message, make an addition of 
the blasphemies against God and religion ; and it 
is certain that nothing would be more fur the honour 
of the legislature than some effectual law' for putting 
a stop to this universal mischief ; but as the person 
[lord Bolingbrokc] who advised the queen in that 
part of her message had only then in his thoughts 
the redressing of the political and factious libels, I 
think he ought to have taken care, by his great credit 
in the house, to have proposed some ways by which 
that evil might be removed ; the law for taxing single 
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papers having produced a quite contrary effect, as 
was then foreseen by many persons, and has since 
been found true by experience. For the adverse 
party, full of rage and leisure since their fall, and 
unanimous in defence of their cause, employ a Bet of 
writers by subscription, who are well versed in all 
the topics of defamation, and hate a style and genius 
levelled to the generality of readers ; while those who 
would draw their pens on the side of their prince 
and country arc discouraged by this tax, which exceeds 
the intrinsic value both of the materials and the 
work ; a thing, if I be not mistaken, without ex- 
am pie. 

It must be acknowledged that the bad practices 
of printers have been such as to deserve the severest 
animadversions of the public ; and it is to be wished 
tlie party quarrels of the pen were always managed 
with decency and truth : but in the meantime to open 
the mouths of our enemies, and shut our own, is a 
turn of politics that wants a little to be explained. 
Perhaps the ministry now in possession, because 
they are in possession, may despise such trifles as 
this ; and it is not to be denied that, acting as they 
do upon a national interest, they may seem to stand 
in less need of such supports, or may safely fling them 
down as no longer necessary. But if the leaders of 
the other party had proceeded by this maxim their 
power would have been none at all, or of very short 
d u ration ; and had not some active pens fallen in to im- 
prove the good dispositions of the people upon the late 
change, and continued since to overthrow the falsehood 
plentifully, and sometimes not implausibly, scattered 
by the adversaries, 1 am very much in doubt whether 
those at the helm would now have reason to be 
pleased with their success. A particular person may 
with more safety despise the opinion of the vulgar, 
because it does a wise man no real harm or good, 
but the administration a great deal; and whatever 
side has the sole management of the pen will soon 
fiud hands enough to write down their enemies as 
low* as they please. If the people had no other idea 
of those whom her majesty trusts in her greatest 
affairs than what is conveyed by the passions of such 
as would compass sea and land for their destruction, 
wlmt could they expect but to be torn in pieces by 
the rage of the multitude 1 How necessary therefore 
was it that the world should from time to time be 
undeceived by true representations of persons and 
facts, which have kepi the kingdom steady to its 
interests against all the attacks of a cunning and 
virulent faction 1 

However, the mischiefs of the press were too ex- 
orbitant to be cured by such a remedy as a tnx upon 
the smaller papers ; and a bill for a much more 
effectual regulation of it was brought into the house 
of commons, but so late in the session that there W'as 
no time to pass it : for there has hitherto always ap- 
peared an unwillingness to cramp overmuch the 
liberty of the press, whether from the inconveni- 
ences apprehended from doing too much or too lit- 
tle ; or whether the benefit proposed by each party 
to themselves, from the service of their writers to- 
ward the recovering or preserving of power, be 
thought to outweigh the disadvantages. However 
it came about, this affair was put ofl* from one week 
to another, anil the bill not brought into the house I 
till the 8th of June. It was committed three days 
and then heard of no more. In this bill there was 
a clause inserted (whether industriously with design 
to overthrow it), that the author’s name and place 
of abode should be set to every printed book, pam- 
phlet, or paper ; to which I believe no man who hag 
the least regard to learning would give his consent ; 
for beside the objection to this clause from the prac- 



tice of pious men, who in publishing excellent writ- 
ings for the service of religion have chosen, out of 
an humble Christian spirit, to conceal their names, 
it is certain that all persons of true genius or Know- 
ledge have an inviucible modesty and suspicion of 
themselves upon their first sending their thoughts 
into the world ; and that those who are dull or super- 
ficial, void of all taste and judgment, have disposi- 
tions directly contrary : so that, if this clause hail 
been made part of a law, there would have been an 
end, in all likelihood, of any valuable production for 
the future cither in wit or learning ; and that in- 
sufferable race of stupid people who are now every 
day loading the press would then reign alone, in 
time destroy our very first principles of reason, ami 
introduce barbarity among us, which is already kept 
out with so much difficulty by so few bauds. 

Haviuggiven an account of the several steps made 
toward a peace, from the first overtures begun by 
France to the commencement of the second session, 

I shall in the Fourth Book relate the particulars of 
this great negotiation, from the period last, mention- 
ed to the present time ; and because there happened 
some passages in both houses occasioned by the 
treaty, I shall take notice of them under that head. 
There only remains to be mentioned one affair of 
another nature, which the lords and commons took 
into their cognizance after a very different manner, 
wherewith I shall close this part of my subject. 

The sect of quakers among us, whose system of 
religion, first founded upon enthusiasm, has been 
many years growing into a craft, held it an uulawful 
action to take an oath to a magistrate. This doc- 
trine was taught them by the author of their sect, 
from a literal application of the text “ Swear not 
at all but being a body of people wholly turned 
to trade and commerce of all kinds, they found them- 
selves on many occasions deprived of the benefit of 
the law os well as of voting at elections by a foolish 
scruple which their obstinacy would not sufTer them 
to get over. To prevent this inconvenience these 
people had credit enough in the late reign to have 
an act pissed that their solemn affirmation and de- 
claration should be accepted instead of an oath in 
the usual form. The great concern in those times 
was to lay all religion upon a level ; in order to 
which this maxim was advanced, “That no man. 
ought to be denied the liberty of serving his country 
upon account of a different belief in speculative opi- 
nions under which term some people were apt 
to include every doctrine of Christianity. However, 
this act in favour of the quakers was only temporary, 
in order to keep them in constant dependence, ami 
expired of course after a certain term, if it were not 
continued. Those people had therefore very curly 
in the session offered a petition to the house of 
commons for a continuance of the act, which was 
not suffered to be brought up. Upon this they ap- 
plied themselves to the lords, who passed a bill ac- 
cordingly, and sent it down to the commons, where 
it was not so much as allowed u first reading. 

And indeed it is not easy to conceive upon what 
motives the legislature of so great a kingdom could 
descend so low as to be ministerial uml subservient 
to the caprices of the most absurd heresy that ever 
appeared in the world; and this in a point where 
those deluding or deluded people stand singular 
from all the rest of mankind who live under civil 
government ; but the designs of an aspiring parly at 
that time were not otherwise to be compassed than 
by undertaking anything that would humble ami 
mortify the church : aud 1 am fully convinced that 
if a set of sceptic philosophers (who profess to doubt 
of every thing) had been then among us, and miuglcd 
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their tenet* with some corruption* of Christianity, 
they might have obtained the same privilege ; and 
that a law would have been enacted, whereby the 
solemn doubt of the people called sceptics should 
have been accepted instead of an oath in the usual 
form : so absurd are all maxims formed upon the in- 
consistent principles of faction when once they are 
brought to be examined by the standard of truth and 
reason. 



BOOK THE FOURTH. 

\V e left the plenipotentiaries of the allies and those 
of the enemy preparing to assemble at Utrecht on 
the 1st of Jan. N. 8., in order to form a congress for 
negotiating a general peace ; wherein, although the 
Dutch had made a mighty merit of their compliance 
with the queen, yet they set all their instruments at 
work to inflame both houses against her majesty’s 
measures. M. Bothmar, the Hanover envoy, took 
care to print and disperse his memorial, of which I 
have formerly spoken : Hoffman, the emperor's re- 
sident, was soliciting for a yacht and convoys to 
bring over prince Eugene at this juncture, fortiiicd, 
as it was given out, with great proposals from the 
imperial court: the earl of Nottingham became a 
convert for reasons already mentioned : money was 
distributed where occasion required ; and the dukes 
of Somerset and Marlborough, together with the 
earl of Godolphin, had put themselves at the head 
of their junto and their adherents in order to attack 
the court. Some days after the vote passed the 
house of lords for admitting into the address the earl 
of Nottingham's clause against any pence without 
Spain, M. Buys, the Dutch envoy, who had been 
Jeep in all the consultations with the discontented 
party for carrying that point, was desired to meet 
with the lord privy seal, the earl of Dartmouth, and 
Mr. secretary St. John, in order to sign a treaty be- 
tween the queen and the States, to subsist after a 
peace. There the envoy took occasion to expostulate 
upon the advantages stipulated for Britain with 
France ; said, " It was his opinion that those mi- 
nisters ought, in respect of the friendship between 
both nations, to acquaint him what these advantages 
were ; and that he looked upon his country’ to be 
entitled by treaty to share them equally with us ; 
that there was now another reason why we should 
be more disposed to comply with him upon this 
head ; for since the late resolution of the house of 
lords he took it for granted it would be a dangerous 
step in us to give Spain to a prince of the house of 
Bourbon ; and therefore that we should do well to 
induce the States by such a concession to help us 
out of this difficulty. ’’ 

Mr. St. John made answer, “ That there was not 
a man in the queen’s council capable of so base a 
thought : that if Buys Imd anything to complain of 
which was injurious to Holland or justly tending to 
hurt the good correspondence between us and the 
States, he was confident her majesty would at all 
times be ready to give it up ; but that the ministers 
scorned to screen themselves at the expense of their 
country : that the resolution Buys mentioned was 
chicHy owing to foreign ministers intermeddling in 
our affairs, and would perhaps have an effect the 
projectors did not foresee : That if the peace became 
impracticable the house of commons would certainly 
put the war upon another foot, and reduce the pub- 
lic expense within such a coinpass as our treaties 
required in the strictest sense, and as our present 
condition would admit, leaving the partisans for war 
to supply the rest.” 

Although the secretary believed ibis answer would 



put an end to such Infamous proposals, it fell out 
otherwise, for shortly after M. Buys applied himself 
to the treasurer, promising to undertake “That hi* 
masters should give up the article of Spain, pro- 
vided they might share with us iu the assieuto for 
negroes.” To which the treasurer’s answer was 
short, “ That he would rather lose his head than 
consent to such an offer.” 

It is manifest by this proceeding that whatever 
schemes were forming here at home, in this junc- 
ture, by the enemies to the peace, the Dutch only 
designed to fall in with it as far as it would answer 
their own account ; and by a strain of the lower 
politics, wherein they must be allowed to excel every 
country in Christendom, lay upon the watch for a 
good bargain by taking advantage of the distress 
they themselves had brought upon their nearest 
neighbour and ally. 

But the queen highly resented this indignity from 
a republic upon whom she had conferred so many 
obligations. She could not endure that the Dutch 
should employ their instruments to act in confede- 
racy with a cabal of factious people, who were pre- 
pared to sacrifice the safety of their prince and 
country to the recovery’ of that power they had so 
long possessed and abused. Her majesty knew very 
well that, whatever were the mistaken or affected 
opinion of some people at home upon the article of 
Spain, it was a point the States had long given up ; 
who had very openly told our ministry, “ That the 
war in that country' was only our concern, and what 
their republic had nothing to do with.” It is true 
the party-leaders were equally convinced that the 
recovery of Spain was impracticable ; but mauy 
thing* may be excused in a professed adversary fallen 
under a disgrace which are highly criminal in an 
ally upon whom wc are that very instant conferring 
new favours. Her majesty therefore thought it 
high time to exert herself and at length put a stop to 
foreign influence upon British counsels ; so that 
after the earl of Nottingham’s clause against any 
peace without Spain was carried iu the house of 
lords, directions were immediately sent to the earl 
of Strafford at the Hague to inform the Dutch 
“ That it was obtained by a trick, and would couse- 
qucntly turn to the disappointment and confusion of 
the contrivers and the actors.” He was likewise 
instructed to be very dry and reserved to the pen- 
sionary and Dutch ministers ; to let them know 
“ The queen thought herself ill-treated ; and that 
they would soon hear what effects those measures 
would have upon a mild and good temper, wrought 
up to resentment by repeated provocations: that 
the States might have the war continued if they 
pleased, but that the queen would not be forced to 
carry it on after their manner, nor would suller 
them to make her peace or to settle the interests of 
her kingdoms.” 

To others in Holland who appeared to be more 
moderate the earl was directed to say, “ That the 
States were upon a wrong scent ; that their minister 
here mistook everything that we had promised ; that 
wc would perform all they could reasonably ask from 
us in relation to their barrier and their trade ; and 
that Mons. Buys dealt unfairly if he had not told 
them as much ; but that Britain, proceeding iu some 
respect* upon a new scheme of politics, would no 
longer struggle for impossibilities nor be amused by 
words : that our people came more and more to 
their sense* ; and that the single dispute now was, 
whether the Dutch would join with a faction against 
the queen or with the nation for her.” 

The court likewise resolved to discourage prince 
Eugene from Iris journey to England, which he was 
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about this time undertaking, and of which I have 
spoken before. He was told “ That the queen 
wanted no exhortations to carry on the war ; but the 
project of it should be agreed abroad, upon which 
her majesty's resolutions might soon be signified ; 
and until she saw what the emperor and allies were 
ready to do she would neither promise nor engage 
for anything.” At the same time Mr. St. John told 
Hoffman, the emperor's resident here, “ That if the 
prince had a mind to divert himself in London 
the ministers would do their part to entertain 
him, and be sure to trouble him with no manner of 
business.” 

This coldness retarded the prince’s journey for 
some days, but did not prevent it, although he had 
a second message by the queen’s order, with this 
further addition, “That his name had lately been 
made use of on many occasions to create ferment 
and stir up sedition ; and that her majesty judged it 
would be neither safe for him nor convenient for 
her that he should come over at thiB time.” But 
all would not do ; it was enough that the queen did 
not absolutely forbid him ; and the party-con fede- 
rates, both foreign and domestic, thought his pre- 
sence would be highly necessary for their sendee. 

Toward the end of December, the lord privy seal 
set out for Holland. He was ordered to stop at the 
Hague, and in conjunction with the carl of Strafford 
to declare to the States, in her majesty’s name, “ Her 
resolutions to conclude no peace wherein the allies 
in general, and each confederate in particular, might 
not dud their ample security and their reasonable 
satisfaction : that she was ready to insist upon their 
barrier and advantages in their trade, in the manner 
the States themselves should desire ; and to concert 
with them such a plan of treaty as both powers 
might be under mutual engagements never to recede 
from : that nothing could be of greater importance 
than for the ministers of Great Britain and Holland 
to enter the congress under the strictest ties of con- 
fidence, and entirely to concur throughout the 
course of these negotiations; to which purpose it 
was her majesty’s pleasure that their lordships 
should adjust with the Dutch ministers the best 
manner and method for opening and carrying on 
the conferences, and declare themselves instructed 
to communicate freely their thoughts and measures 
to the plenipotentiaries of the States, who they 
hoped had received the same instructions.” 

Lastly, The two lords were to signify to the pen- 
sionary and the other ministers, “ That her majesty’s 
preparations for the next campaign were carried on 
with all the despatch and vigour the present circum- 
stances would allow; and to insist that the same 
might be done by the States ; and that both powers 
should join in pressing the emperor and other allies 
to make greater efforts than they had hithetto done; 
without which the war must languish, and the terms 
of peace become every day more disadvantageous.” 

The two British plenipotentiaries went to Utrecht 
with very large instructions; and after the usual 
manner were to make much higher demands from 
France (at least in behalf of the allies) than they 
could have any hope to obtain. The sum of what 
they had in charge beside matter of form was to 
concert with the ministers of the several powers en- 
gaged against France, “That all differences arising 
among them should be accommodated between 
themselves, without suffering the French to in- 
terfere : that whatever were proposed to France by a 
minister of the alliance should be backed by the 
whole confederacy : that a time might be fixed for 
the conclusion as ther? had been for the commence- 
ment of the treaty.” Spain was to be demanded 



out of the hands of the Bourbon family, as the most 
effectual means for preventing the union of that 
kingdom with France; and whatever conditions the 
allies could agree upon for hindering that union 
their lordships were peremptorily to insist on. 

As to the interests of each ally in particular, the 
plenipotentiaries of Britain were to demand “ Stras- 
burgh, the fort of Kehl with its dependencies, and 
the town of Brisac with its territory, for the emperor ; 
that France should possess Alsatia according to the 
treaty of Westphalia, with the right of the prefecture 
only over the ten imperial cities in that country ; 
that the fortifications of the said ten citieB be put 
into the condition they were in at the time of the 
said treaty, except Landau, which was to be de- 
manded for the emperor and empire, with liberty of 
demolishing the fortifications: that the French king 
should at a certain lime, and at his own expense, de- 
molish the fortresses of Hunningen, New Brisae, 
and Fort Lewis, never to be rebuilt. 

“ That the town and fortress of Rhiufelt should 
be demanded for the landgrave of liesse-Ca&scl, un- 
til that matter be otherwise settled. 

“ That the clause relating to religion in the fourth 
article of the treaty of Ryswick, and contrary to that 
of Westphalia, should be annulled; and the state of 
religion in Germany restored to the tenor of the 
treaty of Westphalia. 

“ That France should acknowledge the king of 
Prussia, and give him no disturbance in Neufchatel 
and Valengin. 

“ That the principality of Orange and other es- 
tates belonging to the late king William should be 
restored as law should direct, 

“ That the duke of Hanover Bhould he acknou - 
ledged elector. 

" That the king of Portugal should enjoy all the 
advantages stipulated between him and the allies. 

“ That the States should have for their barrier 
Fumes, Fort Knock, Merlin, Ipres, Lisle, Toumay, 
Conde, Valenciennes, Maubeuge, Douay, Belhuue, 
Avie, St. Tenant, and Bouchain, with their cannon, 
&c. : that the French king should restore all the 
places belonging to Spain now or during this war 
in his possession in the Netherlands : that such part 
of them as should be thought fit might be allowed 
likewise for a barrier to the States: that France 
should grant the tnriff of 1664 to the States ; and 
exemption of fifty pence per ton upon Dutch goods 
trading to that kingdom : but that these articles in 
favour of the Stntes should not be concluded till the 
barrier treaty were explained to the queen’s satisfac- 
tion. 

“That the duke of Savoy should be put in posses- 
sion of all taken from him in this war, and enjoy 
the places yielded to him by the emperor and other 
allies: that France should likewise yield to him 
Exilles, Fencstrilles, Chaumont, the valley of Pre- 
gata, and the land lying between Piedmont and 
Mount Genu. 

“ That the article about the demolishing of Dun- 
kirk should be explained.” 

As to Britain, the plenipotentiaries were to insert, 
“ That Nicuport, Demlermond, Ghent, and all plaecs 
which appear to he a harrier rather against Eng- 
land than France, should either not be given to the 
Dutch, or at least in such a manner as not to hinder 
the queen’s subjects free passage to and from the 
Low Countries. 

“That the 7th article of the barrier treaty, which 
empowers the States in case of an attack to put 
troops at discretion iu all the places of the Low 
Countries, should be so explained os to be under- 
stood only of au attack from France. 
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“ That Britain should trade to the Low Countries 
with the same privileges as the States themselves. 

•‘That the most Christian king should acknow- 
ledge the succession of Hanover, and immediately 
oblige the pretender to leave France; and that the 
aoid king should promise for himself and his heirs 
never to acknowledge any person for king or queen 
of England otherwise than according to the settle- 
ments now in force. 

“That a treaty of commerce should be commenced 
ns soon as possible between France and Britain; 
and in the mean time the necessary points relating 
to it he settled. 

“ That the Isle of St. Christopher's should be sur- 
rendered to the queen, Hudson’s Bay restored, 
Placentia and the whole island of Newfoundland 
yielded to Britain by the most Christian king: who 
-was likewise to quit all claim to Nova Scotia and 
Annapolis Royal. 

“ That Gibraltar and Minorca should be annexed 
to the British crown. 

“ That the assiento should be granted to Britain 
for thirty years, with the same advantage as to 
France; with an extent of ground on the river of 
Plata for keeping and refreshing the negroes. 

“ That Spain should grant to the subjects of 
Britain as large privileges as to any other nation 
whatsoever; as likewise an exemption of duties, 
amounting to an advantage of at least 15 per cent. 

** That satisfaction should be demanded for what 
should appear to be justly due to her majesty from 
the emperor and the States. 

“ Lastly, That the plenipotentiaries should consult 
with those of the protestunt allies the most effectual 
methods for restoring the protestants of France to 
their religious and civil liberties, and for the imme- 
diate release of those who are now in the galleys.” 

What part of these demands were to be insisted 
on, and what were to be given up, will appear by 
the sequel of this negotiation. But there was no 
difficulty of moment enough to retard the peace, 
except a method for preventing the union of France 
and Spain uuder one prince, and the settling the 
barrier for Holland; which last, as claimed by the 
States, could in prudence and safety be no more al- 
lowed by us than by France. 

The States General having appointed Mons. Buys 
to be one of their plenipotentiaries at Utrecht, that 
minister left England a few days after the lord privy 
seal. In his last conference with the lords of the 
council he absolutely declared, “That his masters 
had done their utmost, both by sea and land ; that 
it was unreasonable to expect more ; that they had ex- 
ceeded their proportion, even beyond Britain ; and 
that as to the emperor and other allies, he knew no 
expedient left for making them act with more vigour 
than to pursue them with patketical exhortations.” 

This minister was sent over hither instructed and 
empowered by halves. The ferment raised by the 
united endeavours of our party loaders, among whom 
he was a constant fellow-labourer to the utmost of 
his skill, had wholly confounded him ; and thinking 
to take the advantage of negotiating well for Holland 
at the expense of Britain, he acted but ill for his own 
country, and worse for the common cause. How- 
ever, the queen’s ministers and he parted with the 
greatest civility; and her majesty’s present was 
double the valuo of what is usual to the character 
he bore. 

As the queen was determined to alter her measures 
in making war, so she thought nothing would so 
much eonvincs the States of the necessity of a peace 
as to have them frequently put in mind of this reso- 
lution ; which her ambassador Strafford, then at the 



Hague, was accordingly directed to do: and if they 
should object, of what ill consequence it would be 
for the enemy to know' her majesty designed to les- 
sen her expenses ; he might answer, “ That the 
ministers here were sorry for it ; but the Dutch could 
only blame themselves for forcing into such a neces- 
sity a princess' to whose friendship they owed the 
preservation and grandeur of their republic, and 
choosing to lean on a broken faction rather than 
place their confidence in the queen.” 

It was her majesty’s earnest desire that there should 
be a perfect agreement at this treaty between the 
ministers of all the allies ; than which nothing could 
be more effectual to moke France comply with their 
just demands. Above all she directed her plenipo- 
tentiaries to enter into the strictest confidence with 
those of Holland ; and that, after the States had <*on- 
sented to explain the barrier treaty to her reasonable 
satisfaction, both powers should form between them 
a plan of general peace, from which they would not 
recede, and such as might secure the quiet of Europe, 
as w'ell as the particular interests of each confederate. 

The Dutch were accordingly pressed before the 
congress opened to come to some temperament upon 
thnt famous treaty ; because the ministers here ex- 
pected it would be soon laid before the house of com- 
mons, by which the resentment of the nation would 
probably appear against those who had been actors 
and advisers in it : but Mons. Buys, who usually 
spoke for his (Colleagues, was full of opposition, be- 
gan to expostulate upon the advantages Britain hrul 
stipulated with France ; nud to insist “ That his 
masters ought to sharo equally in them all, but 
especially the assiento contract:” so that no pro- 
gress was made in fixing a previous good correspond- 
ence between Britain and the States, which her 
majesty had so earnestly recommended. 

Certain regulations having been agreed upon for 
the avoiding of ceremony and other inconveniences, 
the conferences began at Utrecht, upon the 20th of 
January, N. 8., 1711-12, at ten in the rooming. 
The ministers of the allies going into the town-house 
at one door, and those of France at the same instant 
at another, they all took their seats without distinc- 
tion ; and the bishop of Bristol, lord privy seal, first 
plenipotentiary of Britain, opened the assembly with 
a short speech, directed to the ministers of France, 
in words to the following effect :— 

“ Mess if. i rs, — We are here to meet to-day in the 
name of God, to enter upon a treaty of general peace 
between the high allies and the king your master. 
We bring sincere intentions, and express orders from 
our superiors, to concur, on their part, with what- 
ever may advance and perfect so salutary and Chris- 
tian a work. On the other side we hope you have 
the same disposition ; and that your orders will be 
so full as to be able without loss of time to answer 
the expectation of the high allies, by explaining your- 
selves clearly and roundly upon the points we shall 
have to settle in these conferences ; and that you will 
perform this in so plain and specific a manner as 
every prince and state in the confederacy may find a 
just and reasonable satisfaction.” 

The French began by promising to explain the 
overtures which Mons. Mesnagcr had delivered to 
the queen some months before, and to give in a spe- 
cific project of what their master would yield, pro- 
vided the allies would each give a specific answer 
by making their several demands ; which method, 
after many difficulties and affected delays in the 
Dutch, was at length agreed to. 

But the StAtes, who had with the utmost discon- 
tent seen her majesty st the head of this negotiation, 
where they intended to have placed themselves 
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begun to discover tlieir ill-humour upon every occa- 
sion. They raised endless difficulties about settling 
the barrier treaty as the queen desired ; and in one 
of the first general conferences they would not suffer 
the British secretary to take the minutes, but nomi- 
nated some Dutch professor for that office ; which 
the queen refused, and resented their behaviour, as 
a useless cavil, intended only to show tlieir want of 
respect. The British plenipotentiaries had great 
reason to suspect that the Dutch were at this time 
privately endeavouring to engage in some separate 
measures with France, by the intervention of one 
Moleau, a busy factious agent at Amsterdam, who 
had been often employed in such intrigues ; and that 
this was the cause which made them so litigious and 
slow in all their steps, in hopes to break the congress, 
and find better terms for their trade and barrier from 
the French than we ever could think fit to allow 
them. The Dutch ministers did also apply them- 
selves with industry to cultivate the imperial pleni- 
potentiary’s favour, in order to secure all advantages 
of commerce with Spain and the West Indies, incase 
those dominions could be procured for the emperor : 
for this reason they avoided settling any general plan 
of peace in concert with the plenipotentiaries of 
Britain, which her majesty desired ; and Mons. Buys 
plainly told their lordships “ That it was a point 
which neither he nor his colleagues could consent 
to before the States were admitted equal sharers 
with Britain in the trade of Spain." 

The court, having notice of this untractahle temper 
in the Dutch, gave direct orders to the plenipotentia- 
ries of Britain for pressing those of the States to ad- 
just the gross inequalities of the barrier treaty ; since 
nothing was more usual or agreeable to reasou than 
for princes who find themselves aggrieved by preju- 
dicial contracts to expect they should be modified 
and explained. And since it now appeared by vote* 
in the house of commons that the sense of the nation 
agreed with what her majesty desired, if the Dutch 
ministers would not be brought to any moderate 
terms upon this demand, their lordships were directed 
to improve and amend the particular concessions 
made to Britain by France, and form them into a 
treaty ; for the queen was determined never to allow 
the States any share in the assiento, Gibraltar, and 
Fort Mahon ; nor could thiuk it reasonable that they 
should be upon an equal foot with her in the trade 
of Spain, to the conquest whereof they had contri- 
buted so little. 

Nor was the conduct of the imperial minister at 
this time less perplexing than that of the States ; 
both those powers appearing fully bent either upon 
breaking off the negotiation or upon forcing from 
the queen those advantages she expected by it for 
her own kingdoms. Her majesty therefore thought 
fit, about the beginning of March, tosend Mr. Thos. 
Harley, a near relation of the treasurer's, to Utrecht, 
fully informed of her mind; which he was directed 
to communicate to the plenipotentiaries of Britain. 

Mr. Harley stopped in his way to Utrecht at the 
Hague, and there told the pensionary “ That 
nothing had happened lutcly in England but what 
was long ago foretold him, as well as the other mi- 
nisters of the allies : that the proceedings of the 
house of commons, particularly about the barrier 
treaty, must chiefly be ascribed to the manner in 
which the queen and the nation had been treated by 
Mons. Bothinar, Count Gallas, Buys, and other 
foreign ministers : that if the States would yet enter 
into a strict union with the queen, give her satisfac- 
tion in the said treaty, and join in concert with her 
plenipotentiaries at Utrecht, a safe and advantageous 
peace might be obtaiued for the whole alliance ; 



otherwise her majesty must save her own country, 
and join with such of her allies as would join with 
her. 

“ As to the war, that the conduct of the allies, and 
their opposition to the queen, her private intrigue* 
carried on among her own subjects, as well as by 
open rcmoustrances, had made the house of commons 
take that matter out of the hands of the ministers. 

*' Lastly, That in case the present treaty were 
broken off by the Dutch refusing to comply, her ma- 
jesty thought it reasonable to insist that some cau- 
tionary places be put into her hands as pledges that 
no other negotiation should be entered into by the 
States General without her participation.” 

M r. Harley's instructions to the queen’s plenipoten- 
tiaries were, “ That they should press those of France 
to open themselves as far as possible in concerting 
such a plan of a general peace as might give reason- 
able satisfaction to nil the confederates, and such as 
her parliament would approve : that the people of 
England believed France would consent to such a 
plan ; wherein if they found themselves deceived 
they would be as eager for prosecuting the war a* 
ever.” 

Their lordships were to declare openly to the 
Dutch, “ That no extremity should make her ma- 
jesty depart from insisting to have the assiento for 
her own subjects, and to keep Gibraltar and Fort 
Mahon : but if the States would agree with her upon 
these three heads she would be content to reduce 
the trade of Spain and the West Indies to the condi- 
tion it was in under the late catholic king Charles II.’* 

The French were further to he pressed, “That 
the pretender should be immediately sent out of that 
kingdom ; and that the most effectual method should 
be taken for preventing the union of France and 
Spain under one prince.” 

About this time her majesty’s ministers, nnd those 
of the allies at Utrecht, delivered in the several /*oa- 
tulata or demands of their masters to the French 
plenipotentiaries ; which having been since made 
public, and all of them, except those of Britain, very 
much varying in the course of the negotiation, the 
reader would be but ill entertained with a transcript 
of them here. 

Upon intelligence of the last dauphin’s death, the 
father, son, and graudsen, all of that title, dying 
within the compass of a year, Mons. Gualtier went 
to France with letter* to the marquis dc Torcy. to 
propose her majesty’s expedient for preventing the 
union of that kingdom with Spain ; which, as it was 
the most important article to be settled, in order to 
secure peace for Europe, so it was a point that re- 
quired to be speedily adjusted under the present cir- 
cumstances and situation of the Bourbon family ; 
there being only left a child of two years old to stand 
between the duke of Anjou and hi* succeeding to 
the crown of France. 

Her majesty likewise pressed France, by the same 
despatches, to send full instructions to their plenipo- 
tentiaries, empowering them to offer such a plan of 
peace as might give reasonable satisfaction to all her 
allies. 

The queen’s proposal for preventing a union be- 
tween France and Spain was, “That Fhilip should 
formally renounce the kingdom of France for him- 
self and his posterity ; and that this renunciation 
should be confirmed by the cortes or states of Spain, 
who without question would heartily concur ugaiust 
such a union, by which their country must become a 
province to France.” In like manner the French 
princes of the blood were severally to renounce all 
title to Spain. 

The French raised many difficulties upon several 
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particulars of this expedient, but the queen persisted 
to refuse any plan of peace before this weighty point 
were settled In the manner she proposed ; which was 
afterwards submitted to, as in proper place wo shall 
observe. In the mean time the negotiation at Utrecbt 
proceeded with a very slow pace ; the Dutch inter- 
posing all obstructions they could contrive* refusing 
to come to any reasonable temper upon the barrier 
treaty, or tootfer a plan in concert with the queen 
for a general peace. Nothing less would satisfy 
them than the partaking in those advantages wc had 
stipulated for ourselves, and which did no wise inter- 
fere with their trade or security. They still expect- 
ed some turn in Eugland. Their friends on this 
side had ventured to assure them “ That the queen 
could not live many months which indeed from 
the bad state of her majesty’s health was reasonable 
to expect. The British plenipotentiaries daily dis- 
covered new endeavours of Holland to treat privately 
with France. And lastly, those among the States 
who desired the war should continue strove to gain 
time until the campaign should open ; and* by re- 
solving to enter into action with the first opportu- 
nity, render all things desperate, and break up the 
congress. 

This scheme did exactly fall in with prince Eu- 
gene's dispositions, whom the States had chosen for 
their general, and of whose conduct in tins conjunc- 
ture tho queen had too much reason to be jealous. 
But her majesty, who was resolved to do her utmost 
toward putting a good and speedy end to the war, 
having placed the duke of Ormond at the head of 
her forces iu Flanders, where he was now arrived, 
directed him to keep all the troops in British pay, 
whether subjects or foreigners, immediately under 
his own command ; and to be cautious for awhile 
in engaging in any action of importance, unless upon 
a very apparent advantage. At the same time the 
queen determined to make one thorough trial of the 
disposition of the States, by allowing them the ut- 
most concessions that could any way suit either with 
her safety or honour. She therefore directed her 
ministers at Utrecht to tell the Dutch, “That in 
order to show how desirous she was to live in perfect 
amity with that republic, she would resign up the 15 
per cent, advantage upon English goods sent to the 
Spanish dominions, which the French king had of- 
fered her by a power from his grandson ; and be con- 
tent to reduco that trade to the state in which it was 
under the Inte king of Spain. She would accept of 
any tolerable softening of those words in the 7th 
article of the barrier treaty, where it is said, 
‘The States shall have power, in case of an appa- 
rent attack, to put as many troops as they please into 
all the placcsof the Netherlands,’ without specifying 
an attack from the side of Frauce, as ought to have 
been done ; otherwise the queen might justly think 
they were preparing themselves for a rupture with 
Britain. Her majesty likewise consented that the 
States should keep Nieuport, Dendermond, and the 
castle of Ghent, as an addition to their barrier, al- 
though she were sensible how injurious those con- 
cessions would be to the trade of her subjects ; and 
would waive the demand of Ostend being delivered 
into her hands, which she might with justice insist 
on. In return for all this, that the queen only de- 
sired the ministers of the States would enter into a 
close correspondence with hers ; and settle between 
them some plan of a general peace, which might give 
reasonable content to all her allies, and which her 
majesty would endeavour to briug France to consent 
to. She desired the trade of her kingdoms to the 
Netherlands, and to the towusof their barrier, might 
be upon as good a foot as it was before the war be- 



gan : that the Dutch would not insist to have a 
share in the assiento, to which they had not the least 
pretensions ; and that they would no longer encou- 
rage the intrigues of u faction against her govern- 
ment. Her majesty assured them, in plain terms, 
that her own future measures, and the conduct of 
her plenipotentiaries, should be wholly governed by 
their behaviour in these points ; and that her offers 
were only conditional, in case of their compliance 
with what she desired." 

But all these proofs of the queen’s kindness and 
sincerity could not avail. The Dutch ministers 
pleaded “They had no power to concert the plan of 
general peace with those of Britain." However, 
they assured the latter “ That the assiento was the 
only difficulty which stuck with their masters." 
Whereupon at their desire a contract for that traffic 
was twice read to them ; after which they appeared 
very well satisfied, and said "They would go to the 
Hague for further instructions." Thither they 
went ; and after a week’s absence returned the same 
answer, “ That they had no power to settle a scheme 
of peace ; but could only discourse of it when the 
difficulties of the barrier treaty were over." And 
Mons. Buys took a journey to Amsterdam on pur- 
pose to stir up that city where he was peusionary 
against yielding the assiento to Britain ; but was 
unsuccessful in his negotiation ; the point being 
yielded up there and in most other towns in Holland. 

It will have an odd sound in history, and appear 
hardly credible, that in several petty republics of 
single towns which make up the States General, it 
should be formally debated whether the queen of 
Great Britain, who preserved the commonwealth at 
the charge of so many millions, should be suffered 
to enjoy after a peace the liberty granted her by 
Spain of selling African slaves in the Spanish domi- 
nions of America! But there was a prevailing 
faction at the Hague violently bent against anj 
peace where the queen must act that part which 
they had intended for themselves. These politicians, 
who held constant correspondence with their old 
dejected friends in England, were daily fed with the 
vain hopes of the queen’s death or the party’s re- 
storation. They likewise endeavoured to spin out 
the time till prince Eugene’s activity had pushed 
on some great event which might govern or perplex 
the conditions of peace. Therefore the Dutch pleni- 
potentiaries who proceeded by the instructions of 
those mistaken patriots, acted in every point with a 
spirit of litigiousness, than which nothing could 
give greater advantage to the enemy ; a strict union 
between the allies, but especially Britain and Hol- 
land, being doubtless the only means for procuring 
safe and honourable terms from France. 

But neither was this the worst ; for the queen re- 
ceived undoubted intelligence from Utrecht that the 
Dutch were again attempting a separate correspond- 
ence with France ; and by letter* intercepted here 
from Vienna it was found that the imperial court, 
whose ministers were in the utmost confidence with 
those of Holland, expressed the most furious rage 
against her majesty for the steps she had taken to 
advance a peace. 

This unjustifiable treatment the queen could not 
digest from an ally upon whom she had conferred so 
many signal obligations, whom she had used with 
so much indulgence and sincerity during the whole 
course of the negotiation, and had so often invited 
to go along with her in every motion toward a peace. 
She apprehended likewise that the negotiation 
might be taken out of her hands if France could be 
secure of easier conditions in Holland, or might 
thiuk that Britain wanted power to iulluence the 
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whole confederacy. She resolved therefore on this 
occasion to exert herself with vigour, steadiness, and 
despatch ; and in the beginning of May sent her 
commands to the earl of Stratford to repair imme- 
diately to England, in order to consult with her 
ministers what was proper to be done. 

The proposal above mentioned for preventing the 
union of France and Spain met with many difficul- 
ties ; Mods, de Torcy raising objections against 
•evcrul parts of it. But the queen refused to pro- 
seed any further with France until this weighty 
point were fully settled to her satisfaction ; after 
which she promised to grant a suspension of arms, 
provided the town and citadel of Dunkirk might be 
delivered as a pledge into her hands ; and proposed 
that I pres might be surrendered to the Dutch, if 
they would consent to come into the suspension. 
France absolutely refused the latter; and the States 
General having acted in perpetual contradiction to 
her majesty, she pressed that matter no further, be- 
cause she doubted they would not agree to a cessa- 
tion of arms. However, she resolved to put a 
speedy end or at least intermission to her own share 
in the war: and the French having declared them- 
selves ready to agree to her expedients for prevent- 
ing the union of the two crowns, and consented to 
the delivery of Dunkirk, positive orders were sent 
to the duke of Ormond to avoid engaging in any 
battle or siege until he had further instructions ; but 
he was directed to conceal his orders, and to find 
the best excuses he could if any pressing occasion 
should offer. 

The reasons for this unusual proceeding, which 
made a mighty noise, were of sufficient weight to 
justify it ; for pursuant to the agreement made be- 
tween us and France, a courier was then despatched 
from Fontoinbleau to Madrid with the offer of an 
alternative to Philip, either of resigning Spain im- 
mediately to the duke of Savoy, upon the hopes of 
succeeding to France, and some present advantage, 
which not having been accepted is needless to dilate 
on ; or of adhering to Spain, and renouncing all 
future claim to France for himself and his posterity. 

Until it could be known which part Philip would 
accept, the queen would not take possession of 
Dunkirk, nor suffer an armistice to be declared. 
But, however, since the most Christian king had 
agreed that his grandson should be forced in case of 
a refusal to make his choice immediately, her ma- 
jesty could not endure to think that perhaps some 
thousands of lives of her own subjects and allies 
might be sacrificed without necessity, if an occasion 
should be found or sought for fighting a battle ; 
which she very well knew prince Eugene would 
eagerly attempt, and put all into confuaion, to gratify 
his own ambition, the enmity of his new masters 
the Dutch, and the rage of his court. 

But the duke of OrmoDd, who, with every other 
quality that can accomplish or adorn a great man, 
inherits all the valour and loyalty of his ancestors, 
found it very difficult to acquit himself of his com- 
mission ; for prince Eugene and all the field-depu- 
ties of the States had begun already to talk either of 
attacking the enemy or besieging Quesnoy ; the con- 
federate army being now ail joined by the troops 
they expected. And accordingly, about three days 
after the duke had received those orders from court, 
it was proposed to his grace at a meeting with the 
prince and deputies “ That the French at my should 
be attacked, their camp having been viewed, and a 
great opportunity offering to do it with success ; for 
the Mares chal de Yillars, who had notice sent him 
by Mons. de Torcy of what was passing, and had 
signified the same by a trumpet to the duke, showed 



less vigilance than was usual to that general ; taking 
no precautions to secure his camp or observe the 
motions of the allies, probably on purpose to pro- 
voke them.” The duke said, “ That the carl of 
Strafford’s sudden departure for England made him 
believe there was something of consequence now 
transacting, which would be known in four or the 
days; and therefore desired they wrould defer this 
or any other undertaking until lie could receive 
fresh letters from England.” Whereupon the prince 
and deputies immediately told the duke “That they 
looked for such au answer as he had given them . 
that they had suspected our measures for some 
time ; and their suspicions were confirmed by the 
express his grace had so lately received, as well as 
by the negligence of Mons. Yillars.” They appeared 
extremely dissatisfied, and the deputies told the 
duke u That they would immediately send au ac- 
count of his answer to their masters:” which they 
accordingly did ; and soon after, by order from the 
States, wrote him au expostulating letter in a style 
less respectful than became them ; desiring him 
among other things to explain himself, whether he 
had positive orders not to fight the French ; and 
afterwards told him, “ They were sure he had such 
orders, otherwise he could not answer what he had 
done.” But the duke still waived the question, say- 
ing, “ He would be glad to have letters from Eng- 
land before he eutered upon action; and that he 
expected them daily.” 

Upon this incident the ministers and generals of 
the allies immediately took the alarm, vented their 
fury in violent expressions against the queen and 
those she employed in her councils; said “They 
were betrayed by Britain ;” and assumed the coun- 
tenance of those who think they have received au 
injury, and are disposed to returu it. 

The duke of Ormond’s army consisted of 1K,000 
of her majesty’s subjects, and about 30,000 hired 
from other princes, either wholly by the queen, or 
jointly by her and the States. The duke imme- 
diately informed the court of the dispositions lie 
found among the foreign generals upon this occa- 
sion ; and “ that upon au exigency he could only 
depend on the British troops adhering to him ; those 
of Hanover having already determined to desert to 
the Dutch, and tempted the Danes to do the like ; and 
that he had reason to suppose the same of the rest.** 

Upon the news arriving at Uttecht that the duke 
of Ormond had refused to engage in any action 
against the enemy, the Dutch ministers there went 
immediately to make their complaints to the lord 
privy seal ; aggravating the strangeness of this pro- 
ceeding, together with the consequence of it, in tho 
loss of a most favourable opportunity of ruining the 
French army, and the discontent it must needs 
create in the whole body of the confederates ; add- 
ing ** How hard it was that they should be kept in 
the dark, and have no communication of what was 
done in a point which so nearly concerned them.** 
They concluded “That the duke must needs have 
acted by orders ;” and desired his lordship to write 
both to court and to his grace what they had now said. 

The bishop answered “ That he knew nothing of 
this fact but what they had told him ; and therefore 
was not prepared with a reply to their representa- 
tions : only in general he would venture to say 
that this case appeared very like the conduct of their 
field-deputies upon former occasions : that if such 
orders were given, they were certainly built upon 
very justifiable foundations ; and would soon be so 
explained as to convince the States and all the 
world that the common interest would be better 
provided for another way than by a battle or siege ; 
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that the want of romraun lent ion which they com- 
plained of could not make the State* *o uneasy an 
their declining to receive it had made the queen, 
who had used her utmost endeavours to persuade 
them to concur with her in concerting every step 
toward a general peace, and settling such a plan as 
both sides might approve and adhere to; but to this 
day the States had not thought fit to accept those 
offers, or to authorise any of their minister* to treat 
with her majesty’s plenipotentiaries upon that af- 
fair, although they had been pressed to it ever since 
the negotiation began : that his lordship, to show 
that lie did not speak his private sense alone, took 
this opportunity to execute the orders he had re- 
ceived the evening before, by declaring to them that 
nil her majesty’s offers for adjusting the differences 
between her and the States were founded upon this 
express condition, — That they should come imme- 
diately into the queen’s measures, and act openly 
and sincerely with her ; and that from their conduct 
so directly contrary she now looked upon herself to 
be under no obligation to them.'* 

Monsieur Buys and his colleagues were stunned 
with this declaration, made to them at a time when 
they pretended to think the right of complaining to 
be on their side, and had come to the bishop upon 
that errand. But after their surprise was abated, 
and Buys’ long reasonings at an end, they began to 
think how matters might be retrieved, and were of 
opinion that the States should immediately despatch 
a minister to England, unless his lordship were em- 
powered to treat with them, which without new 
commands he said he was not. They afterwards 
desired to know of the bishop what the meaning 
was of the last words in his declaration, 44 That her 
majesty looked upon herself to he under no obli- i 
gat ion to them.’* He told them his opinion, 44 That i 
ar the queen was bound by treaty to concert with 
the States the conditions of a peace, so upon their 
declining the concert so frequently offered she was 
acquitted of that obligation ; but that he verily be- 
lieved, whatever measures her majesty should take, 
she would always have a friendly regard to the in- 
terest of their commonwealth ; and that, a* their 
unkindness had been very unexpected and disagree- 
able to her majesty, so their compliance would be 
equally pleasing.” 

1 have been the more circumstantial in relating 
this affair because it furnished abundance of dis- 
course, and gave rise to many wild conjectures and 
misrepresentations, as well here as in Holland, es- 
pecially that part which concerned the duke of Or- 
mond ; for the angry faction in the house of com- 
mons, upon the flret intelligence that the duke had 
declined to act offensively against France in con- 
currence with the allies, moved for an address 
wherein the queen should he informed of 44 the deep 
concern of her commons for the dangerous conse- 
quences to the common cause which must arise from 
this proceeding of her general ; and to beseech her 
that speedy instructions might be given to the 
duke to prosecute the war with vigour in order to 
quiet the minds of her people,” &c. But a great 
majority was against this motion, and a resolution 
drawn up and presented to the queen by the whole 
house of a quite contrary tenor : 44 That they had an 
entire confidence in her majesty’s most gracious pro- 
mise to communicate to her parliament the terms of 
the peace before the same should be concluded ; 
and that they would support her majesty in obtain- 
ing an honourable and safe peace against all such 
persons, either at home or abroad, who have endea- 
roured or shall endeavour to obstruct the same.” 

The courier scut with the alternative to Spain 



was now returned, with an account that 'Philip had 
chosen to renounce France for himself ami his pos- 
terity ; whereof the queen having received notice, 
her majesty, upon the tith of June, in a long speech 
to both houses of parliament, laid before them the 
terms of a general peace stipulated between her and 
France. This speech being the plan whereby both 
France and the allies have been obliged to proceed 
in the subsequent course of the treuty, I shall desire 
the reader’s leave to insert it at leugth, although I 
believe it has been already in most hands : 

44 My Lords and Gentlemen, — The making of 
peace and war is the undoubted prerogative of the 
crown. Yet such is the just confidence I place in 
you, that, at the opening of this session, I acquainted 
you that a negotiation for a general peace was begun ; 
and afterwards, by messages, I promised to commu- 
nicate to you the terms of peace before the same 
should be concluded. 

44 In pursuance of that promise I now come to let 
you know upon what terms a general peace may be 
made* 

44 I need not mention the difficulties which arisa 
from the very nature of this affair ; and it is but too 
apparent that these difficulties have been increased 
by other obstructions artfully contrived to hinder 
this great and good work. 

44 Nothing however has moved me from steadily 
pursuing, in the first place, the (rue interests of my 
own kingdoms ; and 1 have not omitted anything 
which might procure to all our allies what is due to 
them by treaties, and what is necessary for their 
security. 

44 The assuring of the protestant succession, as by 
law established, in the house of Hanover to these 
kingdoms, being what I have nearest at heart, par- 
ticular care is taken, not only to have that acknow- 
ledged in the strongest terms, but to have an addi- 
tional security by the removal of that person out of 
the dominions of France who has pretended to dis- 
turb this settlement. 

44 The apprehension that Spain and the West 
Indies might he united to France was the chief in- 
ducement to begin this war ; and the effectual pre- 
venting of such a union was the principle I laid 
down at the commencement of this treaty. Former 
examples and the late negotiations sufficiently show 
how difficult it is to find means to accomplish this 
work. I would not content myself with such as are 
speculative or depend on treaties only ; I insisted 
on what was solid, and to have at hand the power 
of executing what should be agreed. 

14 I can therefore now tell you that France at last 
is brought to offer that the duke of Anjou shall for 
himself and his descendants renounce for ever all 
claim to the crown of France ; and that this im- 
portant article may be exposed to no hazard, the 
performance is to accompany the promise. 

•‘At the same time the succession to the crown 
of France is to be declared, after the death of the 
present dauphin and hi9 sons, to be in the duke of 
Berry and his sons, and the duke of Orleans and 
his sous, and to on to the rest of the house of 
Bourbon. 

44 As to Spain and the Indies, the succession to 
those dominions, after the duke of Anjou and his 
children, is to descend to such prince as shall be 
agreed upon at the treaty ; for ever excluding the 
rest of the house of Bourbon. 

44 For confirming the renunciations and settle- 
ments before mentioned, it is further offered that 
they should be ratified in the most strong and 
solemn manner both in France and Spain ; nud 
that those kingdoms, as well as all the other powers 
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engaged in the present war, shall be guarantees to 
the same. 

“ The nature of thi9 proposal is such that it ex- 
ecutes itself : the interest of Spain is to support it ; 
and in France, the persons to whom that succession 
is to belong will be ready and powerful enough to 
vindicate their own right. 

“ France and Spain are now more effectually di- 
vided than ever. And thus, by the blessing of God, 
will a real balance of power be fixed in Europe, and 
remain liable to as few accidents os human affairs 
can be exempted from. 

“ A treaty of commerce between these kingdoms 
and France has been entered upon ; but the exces- 
sive duties laid on some goods, and the prohibition 
of others, make it impossible to finish this work so 
soon as were to be desired. Care is however 
taken to establish a method of settling this matter ; 
and in the mean time provision is made that the 
same privileges and advantages as shall be granted 
to any other nation by France shall be granted in 
like manner to us. 

“ The division of the island of St. Christopher be- | 
tween us and the French having been the cause of 
great inconvcniency and damage to my subjects, I 
have demanded to have an absolute cession made to 
me of that whole island ; and France agrees to this 
demand. 

“ Our interest is so deeply concerned in the trade 
of North America that I have used iny utmost en- 
deavours to adjust that article in the most beneficial 
manner. France consents to restore to us the whole 
bay and straits of Hudson ; to deliver up the island 
of Newfoundland, with Placentia; and to make an 
absolute cession of Annapolis, with the rest of Nova 
Scotia or Arcadie. 

“ The safety of our home trade will be better pro- 
vided for by the demolition of Dunkirk. 

“ Our Mediterranean trade, and the British in- 
terest and influence in those parts, will be secure by 
the possession of Gibraltar and Port Mahon, with 
the whole island of Minorca, which are offered to 
remain in my hands. 

44 The trade to Spain and to the West Indies may 
in general bo settled as it was in the time of the 
late king of Spain, Charles II. ; and a particular 
provision be made that all advantages, rights, or pri- 
vileges which have been granted, or which may here- 
after be granted by Spain to any other nation, shall 
be in like manner granted to the subjects of Great 
Britain. 

44 But the part which we have borne in the prose- 
cution of this war entitling us to some distinction 
in the terms of peace, I have insisted and obtained 
that the assiento or contract for furnishing the 
Spanish West Indies with negroes shall be made 
with us for the term of thirty years, in the same 
manner as has been enjoyed by the French for ten 
years past. 

44 I have not taken upon me to determine the in- 
terests of our confederates : these must be adjusted 
in the congress at Utrecht; where my best endea- 
vours shall be employed, as they have hitherto con- 
stantly been, to procure to every one of them all 
just and reasonable satisfaction. In the mean time, 

I think it proper to acquaint you that France offers 
to make the Rhine the harrier of the empire ; to yield 
Ilrisac, the fort of Kehl and Landau ; and to raze 
all the fortresses both on the other side of the Rhine 
and in that river. 

44 As to the protestant interest in Germany, there 
will be, on the part of France, no objection to the 
resettling thereof on the foot of the treaty of AVeal- 
phalia 



44 The Spanish Low Countries may go to his im- 
perial majesty : the kingdoms of Naples and Sardinia, 
the duchy of Milan, and the places belonging to 
Spain on the coast of Tuscany, may likewise be 
yielded by the treaty of peace to the emperor. 

44 As to the kingdom of Sicily, though there re- 
mains no dispute concerning the cession of it by the 
duke of Anjou, yet the disposition thereof is not yet 
determined. 

44 The interests of the States General with respect 
to commerce ore agreed to as they have been de- 
manded by their own ministers, with the exception 
only of some very few species of merchandise ; and 
the entire barrier as demanded by the States in 1709 
from Fraucc, excepL two or three places at most. 

4 4 As to these exceptions, several expedients are pro- 
posed : and 1 make no doubt but this barrier may bo 
so settled as to render that republic perfectly secure 
against any enterprise on the part of France ; which 
is the foundation of all my engagements upon this 
head with the States. 

44 The demands of Portugal depending on the dis- 
position of Spaiu, and that article having been long 
in dispute, it has not been yet possible to make any 
considerable progress therein : but my plcMiipotcn- 
tiaries will now have an opportunity to assist that 
king in his pretensions. 

“ Those of the king of Prussia arc such ns I hope 
will admit of little difficulty on the part of France ; 
and my utmost endeavours shall not be wanting to 
procure all I am able to so good an ally. 

44 The difference between the barrier demanded 
for the duke of Savoy in 1709 and the offers now 
made by France is very inconsiderable : but that 
prince having so signally distinguished himself in the 
service of the common cause, I am endeavouring to 
procure for him still further advantages. 

“ France has consented that the elector Palatine 
shall continue his present rank among the electors, 
and remain in possession of the Upper Palatinate. 

44 The electoral dignity is likewise acknowledged 
in the house of Hanover, according to the article in- 
serted, at that prince’s desire, in my demands. 

44 And as to the rest of the allies, I make no doubt 
of being able to secure their several interests. 

44 My Lords and Gentlemen, — I have now 
communicated to you not only the terms of peace 
which may by the future treaty be obtained for my 
own subjects, but likewise the proposals of France 
for satisfying our allies. 

44 The former are such as I have reason to expect 
to make my people some amends for that great and 
unequal burden which they have lain under through 
the whole course of this war ; and I am willing to 
hope that none of our confederates, and especially 
those to whom so great accessions of dominion and 
power are to accrue by this peace, will envy Britain 
her share in the glory and advantage of it. 

44 The latter are not so perfectly adjusted as a little 
more time might have rendered them ; but the season 
of the year making it necessary to put an end to this 
session, I resolved no longer to defer communicating 
these matters to you. 

44 1 can make no doubt but you are all fully per- 
suaded that nothing will be neglected on my part, in 
the progress of this negotiation, to bring the peace to 
a happy and speedy issue ; and I depend on your 
entire confidence in me and your cheerful concur- 
rence with me." 

The discontented party in the house of commons, 
finding the torrent against them not to he stemmed, 
suspended their opposition; by which means an 
address was voted, tie mine con t rati icente, to acknow- 
ledge her majesty's condescension, to express their 
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satisfaction in wbat she had already done, and to 
desire she would please to proceed with the present 
negotiations for obtaining a speedy peace. 

During these transactions at home the duke of 
Ormond was in a very uneasy situation at the army, 
employed in practising those arts which perhaps are 
fitter for a subtle negotiator than a great commander. 
But as he had always proved his obedience where 
courage or conduct could be of use, so the duty he 
professed to his prince made him submit to continue 
in a state of inactivity at the head of his troops, 
however contrary to his nature, if it were for her 
majesty's service. He had sent early notice to the 
ministers, “ that he could not depend upon the foreign 
forces in the queen's pay and he now found some 
attempts were already begun to sedure them. 

While the courier was expected from Madrid, the 
duke had orders to inform the mareschal de Viliam 
of the true state of this affair, and " that his grace 
would have decisive orders in three or four days.” 
Iu the mean time he desired tho mareschal would 
not oblige him to come to any action, either to 
defend himself or to join with prince Eugene’s army, 
which he must necessarily do if the prince were 
attacked. 

When the courier was arrived with the account 
that Philip bad chosen to accept of Spain, her majesty 
had proposed to France a suspension of arms for two 
months (to be prolonged to three or four) between 
the armies now iu Flanders, upon the following con- 
ditions : 

“ That during the suspension endeavours should 
be used for concluding a general peace : or at least 
the article for preventing the union of France and 
Spain should be punctually executed, by Philip's re- 
nouncing France for himself and his posterity, and 
the princes of Bourbon in like manner renouncing 
Spain : and that the town, citadel, and forts of 
Dunkirk should be immediately delivered into the 
queen's hands.'’ Her majesty, at the same time, 
endeavoured to get Cambrmy for the Dutch, provided 
they would come into the suspension. But this was 
absolutely rejected by France; which that court 
never would haTe ventured to do if those allies 
could have been prevailed on to have acted with 
sincerity and openness, in concert with her majesty, 
as her plenipotentiaries had always desired. How- 
ever, the queen promised “ that if the States would 
yield to a suspension of arms, they should huve some 
valuable pledge put into their possession.” 

But now fresh intelligence daily arrived, both from 
Utrecht and the army, of attempts to make the troops 
in her majesty's pay desert her service ; and a design 
even of seizing the British forces was whispered about 
and with reason suspected. 

When the queen's speech was published in Hol- 
land, the lord privy seal told the Dutch ministers at 
Utrecht "that what her majesty had laid before her 
parliament could not, according to the rules of treaty, 
be looked on as the utmost of what France would 
yield in the course of a negotiation, but only the 
utmost of what that crown would propose in order 
to form the plan of a peace : that these conditions 
would certainly have been better, if the States had 
thought lit to have gone hand in hand with her 
majesty, as she had so frequently exhorted them to 
do : that nothing but the want of harmony among the 
allies had spirited the French to stand out so long: 
that the queen would do them all the good offices 
in her power, if they thought fit to comply ; and did 
not doubt of getting them reasonable satisfaction, 
both in relation to their barrier and their trade.” i 
But this reasoning made no impression. The Dutch 
ministers said, “the queen's speech had deprived 
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them of the fruits of the war.” They were in pain 
lest Lisle and Toumay might he two of the towns 
to be excepted out of their barrier. The rest of the 
allies grew angry, by the example of the Dutch. 
The populace in Holland began to be inflamed : they 
publicly talked " that Britain had betrayed them.’ 
Sermons were preached in several towns of their 
provinces, whether by direction or connivance, filled 
with the highest instances of disrespect to her Bri- 
tannic majesty, whom they charged as a papist and 
an enemy to their country. The lord privy seal 
himself believed something extraordinary was ii. 
agitation, and that his own person was iu danger from 
the fury of the people. 

It is certain that the States appeared, but a few 
days before, very much disposed to comply with 
the measures the queen had taken ; and would 
have consented to a general armistice, if count Zin- 
zendorf, one of the plenipotentiaries for the em- 
peror, had not by direct orders from his court em- 
ployed himself in sowing jealousies between Britain 
aud the States ; and at the same time made prodigi- 
ous offers to the latter, as well as to the ministers of 
Prussia, the Palatinate, and Hanover, for continuing 
the war. That those three electors, who contri- 
buted nothing except bodies of men in return 
of pay and subsidies, should readily accept the 
proposals of the emperor U easy to be accounted 
for. What appears hardly credible is that a grave 
republic, usually cautious enough in making their 
bargains, should venture to reject the thoughts of a 
peace upon the promises of the house of Austria, the 
little validity whereof they had so long experienced ; 
and especially when the counted upon losing the 
support of Britain, their most powerful ally : but the 
false hopes given them by their friends iu England, 
of some new change in their favour, or an imagina- 
tion of bringing France to better terms by the 
appearance of resolution, added to the weakliest or 
corruption of some who administered their affairs, 
were the true causes which first created and after- 
wards inflamed this untractable temper among 
them. 

The Dutch ministers were wholly disconcerted 
and surprised when the lord privy seal told them 
"that a suspension of arms in the Netherlands 
would be necessary ; and the duke of Ormond in- 
tended very soon to declare it, after he had taken 
possession of Dunkirk.” But his lordship endea- 
voured to convince them that this incident ought 
rather to be a motive for hastening the States into a 
compliance with her majesty. He likewise communi- 
cated to the ministers of the allies the offers made by 
France, as delivered in the speech from the throne, 
which her majesty thought to be satisfactory ; and 
hoped " their mastere would concur with her in 
bringing the peace to a speedy conclusion, wherein 
each in particular might be assured of her best offices 
for advancing their just pretensions.” 

In the mean time the duke of Ormond was directed 
to send a body of troops to take possession of Dun- 
kirk as soon as he should have notice from the 
mareschal de Yillars that the commandant of the 
town had received orders from his court to deliver it. 
But the duke foresaw many difficulties in the exe- 
cuting of this commission. He could trust such an 
enterprise to no forces except those of her majesty’s 
own subjects. He considered the temper of the 
States in this conjuncture, and was loth to divide a 
small body of men upon whose faithfulness alone he 
could depend, lie thought it not prudent to expose 
them to march through the enemy’s country, with 
whom there was yet neither peace nor trace ; and 
he had sufficient reasons to appreheud that the Dutch 
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would eitner not permit such a detachment to pass 
through their towns (as themselves had more than 
hinted to him), or would seize them as the)' passed : 
besides, the duke had fairly signified to marcschal 
de V ill art, 44 That he expected to be deserted by all 
the foreign troops in her majesty's pay as soon as the 
armistice should be declared ;” at which the mare- 
sch.il, appearing extremely disappointed, said, " the 
king his master reckoned that all the troops under 
his grace’s command should yield to the cessation ; 
and wondered how it should come to pass that those 
who might be paid for lying still would rather choose, 
after a ten years’ war, to enter into the service of new 
masters, under whom they must fight on for nothing.” 
In short, the opinion of Mons. Yillars was, 44 that 
this difficulty cancelled the promise of surrendering 
Dunkirk which therefore he opposed as much as 
possible in the letters he writ to his court. 

Upon the duke of Ormond’s representing those 
difficulties the queen altered her measures, and or- 
dered forces to be sent from England to take posses- 
sion of Dunkirk. The duke was likewise com- 
manded to tell the foreign generals in her majesty’s 
service how highly she would resent their desertion ; 
after which their masters must give up all thoughts 
of any arrears, either of pay or subsidy. The lord 
privy seal spoke the same lauguage at Utrecht, to 
the several minister* of the allies, as Mr. secretary 
St.John did to those who resided here; adding, 
'• That the proceeding of the foreign troops would 
be looked upon as a declaration for or against her 
majesty ; and that in case they desert her service she 
would look on herself as justified before God and 
man to continue her negotiation at Utrecht or any 
other place, whether the allies concur or not.” And 
particularly the Dutch were assured, *• That if their 
masters seduced the forces hired by the queen, they 
must take the whole pay, arrears, and subsidies ou 
themselves.” 

The earl of Strafford, preparing about this time to 
return to Utrecht, with instructions proper to the 
present situation of affairs, went first to the army, 
and there informed the duke of Ormond of her ma- 
jesty’s intentions. He also acquainted the States' 
deputies with the queen’s uneasiness, lest by the 
measures they were taking they should drive her to 
extremities, which she desired so much to avoid. 
He further represented to them, in the plainest 
terms, the provocations her majesty had received 
and the grounds and reasons for her present conduct. 
Ho likewise declared to the commanders-in-chief of 
the foreign troops in the queen’s pay, and in the 
joint pay of Britain and the States, •• with how much 
surprise her majesty had heard that there was the 
least doubt of their obeying the orders of the duke 
of Ormond, which if they refused her majesty would 
esteem it not only as an indignity and affront, but 
as a declaration against her; and in such a case they 
must look on themselves as no further entitled either 
to any arrear or future pav or subsidies.” 

Six regiments, under tlie command of Mr. Hill, 
were now preparing to embark in order to take 
possession of Dunkirk ; and the duke of Ormond, 
upon the first intelligence sent him that the French 
were ready to deliver the town, was to declare, “ He 
could act no longer against France.” The queen 
gave notice immediately of her proceedings to the 
States. She let them plainly know “ That their 
perpetual caballing with her factious subjects against 
her authority had forced her into such measures as 
otherwise she would not have engaged iu. How- 
ever her majesty was willing yet to forget all that 
had passed and to unite with them in the strictest 
tics of amity, which she hoped they would now do ; ( 



since they could not but be convinced, by the late 
dutiful addresses of both houses, how far their high 
mightiucsacs had been deluded and drawn in as in- 
struments to serve the turn and gratify the passions 
of a disaffected party : that their opposition and 
want of concert with her majesty’s ministers, which 
she had so often invited them to, had encouraged 
France to except towns out of their barrier which 
otherwise might have been yielded; that however 
she had not precluded them, or any other ally, from 
demanding more ; and even her own terms were but 
conditional, upon a supposition of a general peace to 
ensue : that her majesty resolved to act upon the 
plan laid down in her speech.” And she repeated 
the promise of her best offices to promote the interest 
of the States, if they would deal sincerely with her. 

Some days before the duke of Ormond had notice 
that orders were given for the surrender of Dunkirk, 
prince Eugene of Savoy sent for the generals of the 
allies, and asked them severally, " Whether, in case 
the armies separated, they would march with him or 
stay with the duke 1” All of them, except two who 
commanded but small bodies, agreed to join with 
the prince ; who thereupon about three days after 
seut the duke word “ That he intended to march 
the following day ” (as it was supposed to besiege 
Landrecy). The duke returned an answer, 14 That 
he was surprised at the prince's message, there hav- 
ing b*ien not the least previous concert with him, 
nor any mention in the message which way or upon 
what design the march was intended; therefore that 
the duke could not resolve to march with him, much 
less could the prince expect assistance from the 
queen’s army in any design undertaken after this 
manner.” The duke told this beforehand, that he 
(the prince) might take his measures accordingly, 
and not attribute to her majesty’s general any mis- 
fortune that might happen. 

On the 16th of July, N. S., the several generals of 
the allies joined prince Eugene's army and began 
their march, after taking leave of the duke and the 
earl of Strafford, whose expostulations could not pre- 
vail on them to stay, although the latter assured 
them “That the queen had made neither pence nor 
truce with France ; and that her forces would now 
be left exposed to the enemy.” 

The next day after this famous desertion the duke 
of Ormond received a letter from Mous. de Yillars, 
with on account that the town and citadel of Dun- 
kirk should be delivered to Mr. Hill. Whereupon 
a cessation of arms was declared, by sound of trum- 
pet at the hem! of the British army, which now 
consisted only of about eighteen thousand men, all 
of her majesty's subjects except the llolsteiners and 
count Wallis's dragoons. With this small body of 
men the general began his march, and pursuant to 
orders from court retired toward the sea ill the man- 
ner he thought most convenient for the queen's ser- 
vice. When he came as far as Klines he was told 
by some of his officers 44 That the commandants of 
Bouchain, Douay. Lisle, and Touruay, had refused 
them passage through those towns, or even liberty of 
entrance ; and said it was by order of their masters.” 
The duke immediately recollected that when the de- 
puties first heard of this resolution to withdraw his 
troops they told him 44 They hoped he did not in- 
tend to march through any of their towns.” This 
made him conclude that the orders must be general, 
and that his array would certainly meet with the 
same treatment which his officers had done. He 
had likewise before the armies separated received 
information of some designs that concerned the 
safety, or at least the freedom, of his own person, 
and (which he much more valued) that of those few 
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British troops intrusted to his care. No general 
was ever more truly or deservedly beloved by his 
soldiers, who to a man were prepared to sacrifice 
their lives in his service* and whose resentments 
were raised to the utmost by the ingratitude, as they 
termed it, of their deserters. 

Upon these provocations he laid aside all thoughts 
of returning to Dunkirk, and began to consider how 
he might perform in so difficult a conjuncture some- 
thing important to the queen, and at the same time 
find a secure retreat for his forces. He formed his 
plan without communicating it to any person what- 
soever; and the disposition of the army being to 
march toward Warm-ton, in the way to Dunkirk, he 
gave sudden orders to lieutenant-general Cadogan 
to change his route (according to the military phrase) 
and move toward Orchies, a town leading directly 
to Ghent, 

When prince Eugene and the States deputies re 
ceivcd news of the duke’s motions, they were 
alarmed to the utmost degree; and sent count Nas- 
sau, of Wordenberg, to the general's camp near Or- 
chies, to excuse what had been done, and to assure 
his grace “That those commandants who had re- 
fused passage to his officers had acted wholly with- 
out orders.” Count Hompesch, one of the Dutch 
generals, came likewise to the duke with the same 
story, but all this made little impression on the 
general, who held on his march ; and on the 23rd 
of July, N. S., entered Ghent, where he was received 
with great submission by the inhabitants, and took 
possession of the town, as he likewise did of Bruges 
a few days after. 

The duke of Ormond thought that, considering the 
present disposition of the States toward Britain, it 
might be necessary for the queen to have some pledge 
from that republic in her hands as well as from 
France ; by which means her majesty would be em- 

? towered to act the part that, best became her, ofbe- 
ng mediator at least ; and that, while Ghent was in 
the queen's hands, no provisions could pass the 
Scheldt or the Lis without her permission, by which 
he had it in his power to starve their army. The 
possession of these towns might likewise teach 
the Dutch and Imperialists to preserve a degree 
of decency and civility to her majesty which both 
of them were, upon some occasions, too apt to 
forget : and besides, there was already in the town 
of Ghent a battalion of British troops, and a detach- 
ment of five hundred men in the citadel, together 
with a great quantity of ammunition stores for the 
service of the war, which would certainly have been 
seized or embezzled; so that no service could be 
more seasonable or useful in the present juncture 
than this; which the queen highly approved, and left 
the duke a discretionary power to act as he thought 
tit on any future emergency. 

1 have a little interrupted the order of time in re- 
lating the duke of Ormond's proceedings, who, after 
having placed a garrison at Bruges and sent a aupply 
of men and ammunition to Dunkirk, retired to 
Ghent, where he continued some months, till he had 
leave to return to England. 

U pon the arrival of colonel Disney at court, with 
ail account that Mr. Hill had taken possession of 
Dunkirk, a universal joy spread over the kingdom ; 
this event being looked on as the certain forerunner 
of a peace; besides, the French faith was in so ill a 
reputation among us, that many persons otherwise 
sanguine enough could never bring themselves to 
believe that the town would be delivered, till certain 
intelligence came that it was actually in our hands. 
Neither were the ministers themselves altogether at 
ease or free from suspicion, whatever countenance 



they made ; for they knew very well that the French 
king had many plausible reasons to elude his promise, 
if he found cause to repent it ; one condition of sur- 
rendering Dunkirk being a general armistice of all 
the troops in the British pay, which her majesty was 
not able to perform ; and upon this failure the 
mareschal de Villara (as we have before related) 
endeavoured to dissuade his^court from accepting the 
conditions; and in the very interval while those dif- 
ficulties were adjusting, the mareschal d’Uxelles, 
one of the French plenipotentiaries at Utrecht 
(whose inclinations, as well as those of his colleague 
Mons. Mesnager, led him to favour the States more 
than Britain), assured the lord privy seal, “ That the 
Dutch were then pressing to enter into separate 
measures with his master.” And his lordship, in a 
visit to abb£ de Polignac, observing a person to with- 
draw as be entered the abbe’s chamber, was told by 
this minister “ That the person he saw was one 
Moleau of Amsterdam (mentioned before), a famous 
agent for the States with France, who had been en- 
tertaining him (the abbfc) upon the same subject; 
but that he had refused to treat with Moleau with- 
out the privity of England.” 

Mr. Harley, whom wo mentioned above to have 
been Bent early in the spring to Utrecht, continued 
longer in Holland than was at first expected, but 
having received her majesty’s further instructions 
was about this time arrived at Hanover. It was the 
misfortune of his electoral highness to be very ill 
served by Mons. Bothmar, his envoy here, who as- 
sisted at all the factious meetings of the discontented 
party, and deceived his master by a false representa? 
tion of the kingdom, drawn from the opinion of those 
to whom he confined his conversation. There was 
likewise at the elector’s court a little Frenchman, 
without any merit or consequence, called Robethon, 
who by the assistance and encouragement of the last 
ministry had insinuated himself into some degree of 
that prince’s favour, which he used in giving his 
master the worst impressions he was able of those 
whom the queen employed in her service ; insinuat- 
ing " That the present ministers were not in the 
interest of his highness’s family ; that their views 
were toward the pretender ; that they were making 
an insecure and dishonourable peace ; that the weight 
of the nation was against them ; and that it was im- 
possible for them to presene much longer their 
credit or power.” 

The earl Rivers had, in the foregoing year, been 
sent to Hanover, in order to undeceive the elector 
and remove whatever prejudices might be infused 
into his highness against her majesty’s proceedings ; 
but it should seem that he had no very great success 
in his negotiation ; for soon after his return to Eng- 
land Mons. Bothm&r’s memorial appeared, in the 
manner I have already related, which discovered the 
sentiments of his electoral highness (if they were 
truly represented in that memorial) to differ not a 
little from those of the queen. Mr. Harley was 
therefore directed to take the first opportunity of 
speaking to the elector in private ; to assure him 
“ That, although her majesty had thought herself 
justly provoked by the conduct of his minister, yet 
such was her affection for his highness and concern 
for the interests of his family, that instead of show- 
ing the least mark of resentment she had chosen to 
send him (Mr. Harley) fully instructed to open her 
designs and show his highness the real interest of 
Britain in the present conjuncture.” Mr. Harfc) 
was to give the elector a true account of what had 
passed in England during the first part of this ses- 
sion of parliament ; to expose to his highness the 
weakness of those with whom his minister had con- 
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suited and under whose directions he had acted ; to 
convince him how much lower that faction must 
become when a peace should be concluded, and 
when the natural strength of the kingdom, disen- 
cumbered from the burden of war, should be at 
liberty to exert itself ; to show him how his interest 
in the succession was sacrificed to that of a party : 
“ that his highness had been hitherto a friend to both 
sides, but that the measures taken by his ministers 
had tended only to set him at the head of one, in 
opposition to the other to explain to the elector 
how fully the safety of Europe was provided for by 
the plan of peace in her majesty’s speech ; and how 
little reason those would appear to have who com- 
plained the loudest of this plan, if it were compared 
either with our engagements to them when we began 
the war, or with their performances in the course of it. 

Upon this occasion, Mr. Harley was to observe to 
the elector That it Bliould rather be wondered at 
how the queen had brought France to offer so much 
than yet to offer no more : because, as soon as ever 
it appeared that her majesty would be at the head of 
this treaty and that the interests of Britain were to 
be provided for, such endeavours were used to break 
off the negotiation as are hardly to be paralleled ; 
and the disunion thereby created among the allies 
had given more opportunities to the enemy of being 
slow in their concessions than any other measures 
might possibly have done : that this want of concert 
among the allies could not in any sort be imputed to 
the queen, who had all along invited them to it with 
the greatest earnestness, as the surest means to bring 
France to reason : that she had always in a parti- 
cular manner pressed the States General to come 
into the strictest union with her, and opened to them 
her intentions with the greatest freedom: but find- 
ing that, instead of concurring with her majesty, 
they were daily carrying on intrigues to break ofi* 
the negotiation, and thereby deprive her of the ad- 
vantages she might justly expect from the ensuing 
peace, having no other way left she was forced to 
act with France as she did by herself: that how- 
ever the queen had not taken upon herself to deter- 
mine the interests of the allies, who were at liberty 
of insisting on further pretensions ; wherein her 
majesty would not be wanting to support them as 
far as she was able, and improve the concessions 
already made by France; in which case, a good un- 
derstanding and harmony among the confederates 
would \et be of the greatest use for making the 
enemy more tractable and easy.” 

I have been more particular in reciting the sub- 
ttance of Mr. Harley’s instructions, because it will 
serve as a recapitulation of what I have already said 
upon this subject, and seems to set her majesty’s 
intentions and proceedings at this time in the clearest 
%ht. 

After the cessation of arms declared by the duke 
of Ormond upon the delivery of Dunkirk, the British 
plenipotentiaries very earnestly pressed those of Hol- 
land to come in to a general armistice, for if the whole 
confederacy acted in conjunction this would certainly 
be the best means for bringing the common enemy 
to reasonable terms of peace ; but the States, deluded 
by the boundless promises of count Zimendorf nnd 
the undertaking talent of prince Eugene, who dreaded 
the conclusion of the war as the period of his glory, 
would not hear of a cessation. The loss of 18, 0U0 
Britons was not a diminution of weight in the balance 
of such an ally as the emperor and such a general 
as the prince. Besides, they looked upon themselves 
to he still superior to France in the field, and al- 
though their computation was certainly right in point 
of number, yet in my opinion the conclusion drawn 



from it was grounded upon a great mistake. I have 
been assured by several persons of our own country, 
and some foreigners of the first rank both for skill 
and station in anna, that in most victories obtained 
in the present war the British troops were ever em- 
ployed in the post of danger and honour, and usually 
began the attack (being allowed to be naturally more 
fearless than the people of any other country), by 
which they were not only an example of courage to 
the rest, but must be acknowledged without par- 
tiality to have governed the fortune of the day, since 
it is known enough how small a part of an army is 
generally engnged in any battle. It may likewise be 
added that nothing is of greater moment in war thau 
opinion. The French, by their frequent losses, 
which they chiefly attributed to the courage of our 
men, believed that a British general at the head of 
British troops was not to be overcome, and the ma- 
reschal dc Villars was quickly sensible of the ad- 
vantage he had got, for in a very few' days after the 
desertion of the allies happened the earl of Albe- 
marle’s disgrace at Denain, by a feint of the mare- 
schal’s and a manifest failure somewhere or othet 
both of courage and conduct on the side of the con- 
federates, the blame of which was equally shared 
between prince Eugene and the earl, although it is 
certain the duke of Ormond gave the latter timely 
warning of his danger, observing he was neither 
intrenched as he ought, nor provided with bridges 
sufficient for the situation he was in and at such a 
distance from the main army. 

The marquis dc Torey had likewise the same 
sentiments of what mighty consequence those few 
British battalions were to the confederate army, 
since he advised his master to deliver up Dunkirk, 
although the queen could not perform the condition 
understood, which was a cessation of arms of all the 
foreign forces in her pay. 

It must be owned that Mons. dc Torcy made great 
merit of this confidence that his master placed in 
the queen, and, observing her majesty’s displeasure 
against the Dutch ou account of their late proceed- 
ings, endeavoured to inflame it with aggravations 
enough, insinuating “ That, since the States had acted 
so ungratefully, the queen should let her forces join 
with those of France in order to compel the con- 
federates to a peace.” But although this overture 
were very' tenderly hinted from the French court, her 
majesty heard it w'ith the utmost abhorrence, and 
ordered her secretary, Mr. St. John (created about 
this time viscount Bolingbroke), to tell Mons. dc 
Torcy " That no provocations whatever should tempi 
her to distress her allies, but she would endeavour 
to bring them to reason by fair means or leave them 
to their own conduct : that if the former should be 
found impracticable she would then make her own 
peace, and content herself with doing the office of a 
mediator between both parties ; but if the States 
should at any time come to a better mind and suffer 
their ministers to act in conjunction with hers, she 
would assert their just interests to the utmost, and 
make no further progress in any treaty with France 
until those allies received ail reasonable satisfaction 
both as to their barrier and their trade.” The 
British plenipotentiaries were directed to give the 
same assurances to the Dutch ministers at Utrecht, 
and withal to let them know *• That the queen was 
determined, by their late conduct, to make peace 
either with or without them ; but would much rather 
choose the former.” 

There was however one advantage which her ma- 
jesty resolved to make by this defection of her 
foreigners. She had been led by the mistaken politics 
of some years past to involve herself in several gua- 
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rantees with the princes of tiie north, which were 
in some sort contradictory to one another; but this 
conduct of theirs wholly annulled all such engage- 
ments and left her at liberty to interpose in the 
affairs of those parts of Europe in such a manner as 
would best sen e the interests of her own kingdoms 
as well as that of the proteslant religion, and settle 
a due balance of power in the north. 

The grand article for preventing the union of 
France and Spain was to be executed during a ces- 
sation of arms. But many difficulties arising about 
that and some other points of great importance to 
the common cause, which could not easily be adjusted 
cither between the French and British plenipoten- 
tiaries at Utrecht, or by correspondence between 
Mona, de Torcy ami the ministry here, the queen 
took the resolution of sending the lord viscount Bo- 
lingbroke immediately to France, fully instructed in 
all her intentions, and authorised to negotiate every- 
thing necessary for settling the treaty of peace in 
such a course as might bring it to a happy and 
speedy conclusion. He was empowered to agree to 
a general suspension of arms by sea and land, be- 
tween Great Britain, France, and Spain, to continue 
for four months or until the conclusion of the peace, 
provided France and Spain would previously give 
positive assurances to make good the terms de- 
manded by her majesty for the duke of Savoy, and 
would likewise adjust and determine the forms of 
the several renunciations to Iks made by both those 
crowns in order to prevent their being ever united. 
The lord Bolingbroke was likewise authorised to 
settle some differences relating to the elector of 
Bavaria, for whose interests France was as much 
concerned as her majesty was for those of the duke 
of Savoy ; to explain all doubtful articles which par- 
ticularly related to the advantages of Britain ; to 
know the real ultimatum , as it is termed, of France 
upon the general plan of peace ; and lastly, to cut off 
all hopes from that court of ever bringing the queen 
to force her allies to a disadvantageous peace ; her 
majesty resolving to impose no scheme nt all upon 
them or to debar them from the liberty of endea- 
vouring to obtain the best conditions they could. 

The ford Bolingbroke went to France in the be- 
ginning of August, was received at court with par- 
ticular marks of distinction and respect, and in a 
very few days, by his usual address and ability, per- 
formed every part of his commission extremely to 
the queen's content and his own honour. He re- 
turned to England before the end of the month, but 
Mr. Prior, who went along with him, was left behind 
to adjust whatever differences might reroaiu or arise 
between the two crowns. 

In the mean time the general conferences at 
Utrecht, which for several weeks had been let fall 
since the delivery of Dunkirk, were now resumed. 
But the Dutch still declaring against a suspension of 
arms and refusing to accept the queen's speech as 
a plan to negotiate upon, there was no progress 
made for some time in the great work of the peace. 
Whereupon the British plenipotentiaries told those 
of the States “ That if the queen’s endeavours could 
not procure more than the contents of her speech, 
or if the French should ever fall short of what was 
there offered, the Dutch could blame none but them- 
selves, who by their conduct had rendered things 
difficult that would otherwise have been cosy." 
However, her majesty thought it prudent to keep 
the States still in hopes of her good offices, to pre- 
vent them from taking the desperate course of leaving 
themselves wholly at the mercy of France, which 
was an expedient they formerly practised, and which 
a paily among them was now inclined to advise 



While the congress at Utrecht remained in this 
inactive state the queen proceeded to perfect that 
important article for preventing the union of France 
and Spain. It was proposed and accepted that 
Philip should renounce France for himself and his 
posterity, and that the most Christian king and all 
the princes of his blood should in the like manner 
renounce Spain. 

It must be confessed that this project of renun- 
ciation lay under a great disrepute by the former 
practices of this very king Lewis XIV., pursuant to 
an absurd notion among many in that kingdom of 
a divine right annexed to proximity of blood not to 
be controlled by any human law. 

But it is plain the French themselves hail recourse 
to this method, after all their infractions of it, since 
the Pyrenean treaty, for the first dauphin, in whom 
the original claim was vested, renounced for him- 
self and his eldest son, which opened the way to 
Philip duke of Anjou, who would however hardly 
have succeeded if it had not been for the will made 
in his favour by the last king Charles II. 

It is indeed hard to reflect with any patience upon 
the unaccountable stupidity of the princes of Europe 
for some centuries past, who left a probability to 
France of succeeding in a few ages to all their do- 
minions, while at the same time no alliance with 
that kingdom could be of advantage to any prince 
by reason of the salique law. Should not common 
prudence have taught every sovereign in Christen- 
dom to enact a salique law with respect to France 1 
for want of which it is almost a miracle that the 
Bourbon family has not possessed the universal mo- 
narchy by right of inheritance. When the French 
assert that a proximity of blood gives a divine right, 
as some of their ministers (who ought to De more 
wise or honest), have lately advanced in this very 
case to the title of Spain, do they not by allowing a 
French succession make their own kings usurpers ? 
Or if the salique law be divine, is it not of universal 
obligation, and consequently of foiec to exclude 
France from inheriting by daughters? Or lastly, if 
that law be of human institution, may it not be en- 
acted in any state with whatever extent or limitation 
the legislature shall think fit? for the notion of an 
unchangeable human law is an absurdity in govern- 
ment to be believed only by ignorance and sup- 
ported by power. Hence it follows that the children 
of the late queen of France, although she had re- 
nounced, were as legally excluded from succeeding 
to Spain as if the salique law Imd been fundamental 
in that kingdom, since that exclusion was established 
by every power in Spain which could possibly give 
a sanction to any law there, and therefore the duke 
of Anjou’B title is wholly founded upon the bequest 
of his predecessor (which has great authority in that 
monarchy, as it formerly had in oui >J, upon the 
confirmation of the cortes and the general consent 
of the people. 

It is certain the faith of princes is so frequently 
subservient to their ambition that renunciations have 
little validity otherwise than from the powers and 
parties whose interest it is to support them. But 
this renunciation which the queen has exacted from 
the French king and his grandson I take to he 
armed with all the essential circumstances that can 
fortify such an act, for os it is necessary for the se- 
curity of every prince in Europe that those two 
great kingdoms should neier be united, so the chief 
among them will readily consent to be guarantees 
for preventing such & misfortune. 

Besides, this proposal (according to hei majesty’s 
expression in her speech ) is of such a nature that it 
executes itself, because the Spaniards, who dread 
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such a union for every reason that can have weight 
among men, took care that their king should not 
only renounce in the most solemn manner, but 
likewise that the act should he framed in the strongest 
terms themselves could invent or we could furnish 
them with. As to France, upon Bupposal of the 
young dauphin’s dying in a few years, that kingdom 
will not be in a condition to engage in a long war 
against a powerful alliance, fortified with the addi- 
tion of the Spaniards and the party of the duke of 
Berry, or whoever else shall be next claimer ; and 
the longer the present dauphin lives the weaker 
must Philip's interest be in France, because the 

rinccs who arc to succeed by this renunciation will 

ave most power and credit in the kingdom. 

The mischiefs occasioned by the want of a good 
understanding between the allies, especially Britain 
and Holland, were increased every day ; the French 
taking the advantage, and raising difficulties, not 
only upon the general plan of peace, but likewise 
upon the explanation of several articles in the pro- 
jected treaty between them and her majesty. They 
insisted to have Lisle, as the equivalent for Dun- 
kirk ; and demanded Tournay, Maubeuge, and 
Conde, for the two or three towns mentioned in the 
queen's speech, which the British plenipotentiaries 
were so far from allowing that they refused to con- 
fer with those of France upon that foot; although, 
at the same time, the former had fresh apprehensions 
that the Dutch in a fit of despair would accept 
whatever terms the enemy pleased to offer, and by 
precipitating their own peace prevent her majesty 
from obtaining any advantages, both for her allies 
and herself. 

It is most certain that the repeated losses suffered 
by the States, in little more than two months after 
they had withdrawn themselves from the queen’s as- 
sistance, did wholly disconcert their counsels ; and 
their prudence (as it is usual) began to forsake them 
with their good fortune. They were so weak as to 
be still deluded by their friends in England, who 
continued to give them hopes of some mighty and 
immediate resource from hence ; for when the duke 
of Ormond had been about a month in Ghent he re- 
ceived a letter from the mareschal de Yillars to in- 
form him “That the Dutch generals taken at De- 
nain had told the mareschal publicly of a sudden re- 
volution expected in Britain ; that particularly the 
earl of Albemarle and Mons. Hompesch discoursed 
very freely of it ; and that nothing was more com- 
monly talked of in Holland.** It was then likewise 
confidently reported in Ghent that the queen wras 
dead ; and we all remember what rumour flew about 
here at the very same time as if her majesty’s health 
were iu a bad condition. 

Whether such vain hopes as these gave spirit to 
the Dutch; whether their frequent misfortunes made 
them angry and sullen ; whether t,hey still expected 
to overreach us by some private stipulations with 
France, through the mediation of the elector of Ba- 
varia, as that prince afterwards gave out ; or what- 
ever else was the cause, they utterly refused a cessa- 
tion of arms, and made not the least return to all the 
advances and invitations made by her majesty until 
the close of the campaign. 

It was then the States first began to view their 
affairs in another light ; to consider how little the 
vast promises of count Zinzendorf were to be relied 
on; to be convinced that France was not disposed 
to break with her mnjestv, only to gratify their ill 
humour or unreasonable demands ; to discover that 
that their factious correspondents on this side the 
water had shamefully misled them ; that some of 
their own principal towns grew heartily weary of the 



war and backward in their loans ; and lastly, that 
prince Eugene, their new general, whether his 
genius or fortuue had left him, was not for their turn. 
They therefore directed their ministers at Utrecht to 
signify to the lord privy seal and the earl of Stiafford 
“ That the States were disposed ta comply with her 
majesty, and to desire her good offices with France ; 
particularly, that Tournay and Cond6 might be left 
to them as part of their barrier, without which they 
could not be safe : That the elector of Bavaria might 
not be suffered to retain any town in the Nether- 
lands, which would be as bad for Holland as if those 
places were in the hands of France ; Therefore the 
States proposed that Luxembourg, Namur, Charle- 
roy, and Nieuport, might be delivered to the empe- 
ror: Lastly, That the French might not insist on ex- 
cepting the four species of goods out of the tariff of 
1664 : that if her majesty could prevail with France 
to satisfy their masters on these articles, they would 
be ready to submit in all the rest.” 

When the queen received an account of this good 
disposition in the States General, immediately orders 
were sent to Mr. Prior to inform the ministers of 
the French court “ That her majesty had now some 
hopes of the Dutch complying with her measures ; 
and therefore she resolved, as she had always de- 
clared, whenever those allies came to themselves, not 
to make the peace without their reasonable satisfac- 
tion.’* The difficulty that most pressed was about 
the disposal of Tournay and Conde. The Dutch in- 
sisted strongly to have both, and the French were 
extremely unwilling to part with either. 

The queen judged the former would suffice for 
completing the barrier of the States. Mr. Prior was 
therefore directed to press the marquis de Torcy ef- 
fectually on this head, and to terminate all (hat 
minister’s objections by assuring him of her majes- 
ty’s resolution to appear openly on the side of the 
Dutch if this demand were refused. It was thought 
convenient to act in this resolute manner with 
France, whose late success against Holland had 
taught the ministers of the most Christian king to 
resume their old imperious manner of treating with 
that republic ; to which they were further encour- 
aged by the ill understanding between her majesty 
and the allies. 

This appeared from the result of an idle quarrel 
that happened, about the end of July, at Utrecht, 
between a French and a Dutch plenipotentiary, 
Mons. Mesnager and count Rechteren ; wherein the 
court of France demanded such abject submissions 
and with so much haughtiness as plainly showed 
they were pleased with any occasion of mortifying 
the Dutch. 

Besides, the politics of the French ran at this time 
very opposite to those of Britain. They thought the 
ministers here durst not meet the parliament without 
a peace; and that therefore her majesty would either 
force the States to comply with France, by deliver- 
ing up Tournay, which was the principal point in 
dispute, or would finish her own peace with France 
and Spain, leaving a fixed time for Holland to re- 
fuse or accept the terms imposed on them. But (he 
queen, who thought the demand of Tournay by the 
8tates to be very necessary and just, was determined 
to insist upon it, and to declare openly against 
France rather than suffer her ally to want a place so 
useful for their barrier. And Mr. Prior was ordered 
to signify this resolution of her majesty to Mons. de 
Torcy, in cose that minister could not be otherwise 
prevailed on. 

The British plenipotentiaries did likewise, at the 
same time, express to those of Holland her majesty’a 
great satisfaction “ That the States were at last dis- 
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posed to act in confidence with her : that the wished 
this resolution had beeu sooner taken, since nobody 
had gained by the delay but the Freuch king: that 
however her majesty did not question the procuring 
of a safe and honourable peace, by united counsels, 
reasonable demands, and prudent measures : that 
she would assist them in getting whatever was ne- 
cessary to their barrier, and in settling to their satis- 
faction the exceptions made by France out of the 
tariff of 1064 : that no other difficulties remained of 
moment to retard the peace, since the queen had ob- 
tained Sardinia for the duke of Savoy ; and in the 
settlement of the Low Countries would adhere to 
what she delivered from the throne : that as to the 
empire, her majesty heartily wished their barrier as 
good as could he desired ; but that we were not 
now in circumstances to expect everything exactly ac- 
cording to the scheme of Holland : France had already 
offered a great part, and the queen did not think the 
remainder worth the continuance of the war." 

Her majesty conceived the peace in so much for- 
wardness, that she thought fit, about this time, to 
nominate the duke Hamilton and the lord Lex- 
ington for ambassadors in France and Spain, to re- 
ceive the renunciations in both courts and adjust 
matters of commerce. 

The duke* was preparing for his journey when ho 
was challenged to a duel by the lord Mohun, b a per- 
son of infamous character. He killed his adversary 
upon the spot, though he himself received a wound ; 
and weakened by the loss of blood, as he was lean- 
ing in the arms of his second was most barbarously 
stabbed in the breast by lieutenant-general Macart- 
ney, 1 c who was second to lord Mohun. He died a 
few minutes after in the field, and the murderer 
made bis escape. 1 thought so surprising an event 
might deserve barely to be related, although it be 
something foreign to my subject. 

The carl of Strafford, who had come to England in 
May last, in order to give her majesty an account of 
the disposition of affairs in Holland, was now return- 
ing with her lost instructions to let the Dutch mi- 
nister know "That some points would probably meet 
with difficulties not to be overcome, which once 
might have been easily obtained : to show what evil 
consequences had already flowed from their delay 
and irresolution ; and to entreat them to fix on some 
proposition, reasonable in itself, as well as possible 
to be effected : that the queeu would insist upon the 
cession of Tournay by France, provided the States 
would concur in finishing the peace, without starting 
new objections or insisting upon further points : 
that the French demands in favour of the elector 
of Bavaria appeared to be such as the queen was of 
opinion the States ought to agree to ; which were to 
leave the elector in possession of Luxembourg, Na- 
mur, and Charleroy, subject to the terms of their 
barrier, until he should be restored to his electorate ; 
and to give him the kingdom of Sardinia, to efface 
the stain of his degradation in the electoral college : 
that the earl had brought over a project of a new 
treaty of succession and barrier, which her majesty 
insisted the States should sign before the conclusion 

• James duke of Hamilton wa« gentleman of the bedcham- 
ber to Charles II. He succeeded his father in the title. April 
IS. 1691, and wa« sent the same year envoy extraordinary to 
France; was appointed loni-lientenaot of Lancaster in 1710: 
created duke of Brandon, September 10 , 1711 ; master-general 
of the ordnance. August 29. 1712; knight of the Garter, Octo- 
ber 26 ; and when preparing for his embassy to France si« 
killed. November 15, 1713. 

Charles lord Mohun was the last offspring of a verv noble 
and aneieut family, of which William de Mohun, who acconi 
pauied the Norman conqueror, wo* the first founder in Rngland. 

* Tried at the King's flench for the murder, and tlte jury 
found him guilty of manslaughter. 



of the peace ; the former treaty having been disad- 
vantageous to her subjects, containing in it the seeds 
of future dissensions, aud condemned by the sense of 
the nation : lastly, that her majesty, notwithstand- 
ing all provocations, had, for the sake of the Dutch 
and in hopes of their recovery from those false no- 
tions which had so long misled them, hitherto kept 
the negotiations open : that the offers now made 
them were her lost, and this the last time she would 
apply to them : that they must either ngree or ex- 
pect the queen would proceed immediately to con- 
clude her treaty with France and Spain, in conjunc- 
tion with such of her allies as would think fit to ad- 
here to her. 

44 As to Savoy ; that the queen expected the States 
would concur with her in making good the advan- 
tage stipulated for that duke, and in prevailing with 
the emperor to consent to an absolute neutrality in 
Italy until the peace should be concluded." 

The governing party in Holland, however in ap- 
pearance disposed to finish, affected new delays and 
raised many difficulties about the four species of 
goods which the French had excepted out of the 
tariff. Count Zinzendorf, the emperor’s plenipo- 
tentiary', did all that was possible to keep up this 
humour in the Dutch, in hopes to put them under a 
necessity of preparing for the next campaign ; and 
some time after went so far in this pursuit, that he 
summoned the several ministers of the empire, and 
told them he had letters from his master with orders 
to signify to them 44 That his imperial majesty re- 
solved to begin the campaign early, with all his 
forces united against France ; of which he desired 
they would send notice to all their courts, that the 
several princes might be ready to furnish their con- 
tingents and recruits." At the same time Zinzen- 
dorf endeavoured to borrow two millions of florins 
upon the security of some imperial cities, but could 
uot succeed either among the Jews or at Amsterdam. 

'When the earl of Strafford arrived at U trecht, the 
lord privy seal and he communicated to the Dutch 
ministers the new treaty for a succession and bar- 
rier, as the queen had ordered it to be prepared here 
in England, differing from the former in several 
points of the greatest moment, obvious to any 
who will be at the pains to compare them. This 
was strenuously opposed for several weeks by the 
plenipotentiaries of the States. But the province of 
Utrecht, where the congress was held, immediately 
sent orders to their representatives at the Hague to 
declare their province thankful to the queen : 
44 That they agreed the peace should be made on I he 
terms proposed by France, aud consented to the 
new projected treaty of barrier and succession.” 
And about the close of the year 1712 four of the 
seven provinces had delivered their opiniens for 
putting an end to the war. 

This unusual precipitation in the States, so differ- 
ent from the whole tenor of their former conduct, 
was very much suspected by the British plenipo- 
tentiaries. Their lordships had received intelligence 
44 That the Dutch ministers held frequent confer- 
ences with those of France, and had offered to settle 
their interests with that crown without the concur- 
rence of Britain.” Count Zinzendorf and his col- 
leagues appeared likewise all on the sudden to have 
the same dispositions, and to be in great haste to 
settle their several differences with the States. The 
reasons for this proceeding were visible enough. 
Many difficulties were yet undetermined in the 
treaty of commerce between her majesty and France ; 
for the adjusting of which and some other points, 
the queen had lately despatched the duke of Shrews- 
bury to that court. Some of these were of hard di- 
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gestion, with which the most Christian king would 
not be under the necessity of complying when he 
had no further occasion for us, and might upon that 
account atford better terms to the other two powers. 
Besides, the emperor and the States could very well 
spare her majesty the honour of being arbitrator of 
a general peace ; and the latter hoped by this means 
to avoid the new treaty of barrier and succession 
which were now forcing on them. 

To prevent the consequences of this evil, there 
fortunately fell out an incident which the two lords 
at Utrecht knew well how to make use of. The 
quarrel between Mons. Mesnager and count Rech- 
teren (formerly mentioned) had not yet been made 
up. The French and Dutch differing in some cir- 
cumstances about the satisfaction to be given by the 
count for the affront he had offered, the British 
plenipotentiaries kept this dispute on foot for several 
days, and in the mean time pressed the Dutch to 
tluish the new treaty of barrier and succession be- 
tween her majesty and them, which about the 
middle of January was concluded fully to the 
queen’s satisfaction. • 

But while these debates and differences continued 
at the congress, the queen resolved to put a speedy 
end to her part in the war. She therefore sent 
order to the lord privy seal and the earl of Strafford 
to prepare everything necessary for signing her own 
treaty with France. This she hoped might be done 
against the meeting of her parliament, now pro- 
rogued to the third of February ; in which time 
those among the allies who were really inclined to- 
wards a peace might settle their several interests by 
the assistance and support of her majesty’s plenipo- 
tentiaries ; and as for the rest, who would either 
refuse to comply or endeavour to protract the nego- 
tiation, the heads of their respective demands, which 
France had yielded by her majesty’s intervention, 
and agreeable to the plan laid down in her speech, 
should be mentioned in the treaty, and a time 
limited for the several powers concerned to receive 
or reject them. 

The pretender was not yet gone out of France, 
upon some difficulties alleged by the French about 
procuring him a safe-conduct to Bar-le-duc in the 
duke of Lorrain’s dominions, where it was then 
proposed he should reside. The queen, altogether 
bent upon quieting the minds of her subjects, de- 
clared “ She would not sign the peace till that per- 
son were removed although several wise men be- 
lieved he could be nowhere less dangerous to Bri- 
tain than in the place where he was. 

The argument which most prevailed on the States 
to sign the new treaty of barrier and succession with 
Britain was her majesty’s promise to procure Tour- 
nay for them from France ; after which no more 
differences remained between us and that republic ; 
and consequently they had no further temptations 
to any separate transactions with the French, who 
thereupon began to renew their litigious and haughty 
manner of treating with the Dutch. The satisfac- 
tion they extorted for the affront given by count ] 
Rcchtcrcn to Mons. Mesnager, although somewhat 
softened by the British ministers at Utrecht, was 
yet so rigorous that her majesty could not forbear 
signifying her resentment of it to the most Christian 
king. Mons. Mesnager, who seemed to have more 
the genius of a merchant than a minister, began in 
his conferences with the plenipotentiaries of the 
States to raise new disputes upon points which both 
we and they had reckoned upon as wholly settled. 
The abb£ de Polignac, a most accomplished person, 
of great generosity and universal understanding, was 
gone to France to receive the cardinal’s cap ; und 



the marcschal d’Uxclles was wholly guided by hit 
colleague Mons. Mesnager, who kept up those 
brangles that for a time obstructed the peace ; some 
of which were against all justice, and others of small 
importance, both of very little advantage to hia 
country and less to the reputatiou of his master or 
himself. This low talent in business, which the 
cardinal de Polignac used in contempt to call a 
spirit of negotiating, made it impossible for the two 
lords plenipotentiaries, with all their abilities and 
experience, to bring Mesnager to reason in several 
points both with us and the States. His conces- 
sions were few and constrained, serving only to ren- 
der him more tenacious of what he refused. In 
several of the towns which the States were to keep, 
he insisted “That France should retain the chatel- 
lanies, or extent of country depending ou them, 
particularly that of Toumay ;** a demand the more 
unjustifiable because he knew his master had not 
only proceeded directly contrary, but had erected a 
court in his kingdom where his own judges extended 
the territories about those towns he had taken as far 
as he pleased to direct them. Mons. Mesnager 
showed equal obstinacy in what his master expected 
for the elector of Bavaria, and in refusing the tariff 
of 1604 : so that the queen’s plenipotentiaries repre- 
sented these difficulties as what might be of a danger- 
ous consequence, both to the peace in general and 
to the States in particular, if they were not speedily 
prevented. 

Upon these considerations her majesty thought it 
her shortest and safest course to apply directly to 
France, where she had then so able a minister os the 
duke of Shrewsbury. 

The marquis de Torcy, secretary to the most 
Christian king, was* the minister with whom the 
duke was to treat, as having been the first who 
moved his master to apply to the queen for a peace, 
in opposition to a violent faction in that kingdom 
who were as eagerly bent to continue the war as 
any other could be, either here or in Holland. 

It would be very unlike an historian to refuse 
this great minister the praise he so justly deserves 
of having treated through the whole course of so 
great a negotiation with the utmost candour and 
integrity ; never once failing in any promise he 
made, ami tempering a firm xeal to his master's 
interest with a ready compliance to what was rea- 
sonable and just. Mr. Prior, whom I have formerly 
mentioned, resided likewise now at Paris, with the 
character of a minister plenipotentiary, and was very 
acceptable to that court upon the score of his wit 
and humour. 

The duke of Shrewsbury was directed to press the 
French court upon the poiuts yet unsettled in the 
treaty of commerce between both crowns : to make 
them drop their unreasonable demands fur the 
elector of Bavaria : to let them know “ that the 
queen was resolved not to forsake her allies who 
were now ready to come in ; and that she thought 
the best way of hastening the general peace was to 
determine her own particular one with France, until 
which time she could uot conveniently suffer her 
parliament to meet." 

The States were by this time so fully convinced 
of the queen’s sincerity and affection to their repub- 
lic, and how much they had been deceived by the 
insinuations of the factious party in England, that 
they wrote a very humble letter to her majesty to 
desire her assistance towards settling those points 
they had in dispute with France, and professing 
themselves ready to acquiesce in whatever explana- 
tion her majesty would please to make of the plan 
proposed in her speech to the parliament. 
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Rut the queen had already prevented their de- 
sires; and in the beginning of February, 1712-13, 
directed the duke of Shrewsbury to inform the 
French court, 4 ‘ That, since she had prevailed on 
her allies the Dutch to drop the demand of Condi, 
and the other of the four species of goods which the 
French had excepted out of the tariff of 1864, she 
would not sign without them : that she approved of 
the Dutch insisting to have the chatcllanies restored 
with the towns ; and was resolved to staud or fall 
with them until they were satisfied in this point.” 

Her majesty had some apprehensions that the 
French created these difficulties on purpose to spin 
out the treaty until the campaign should begin. 
They thought it absolutely necessary that our par- 
liament should meet in a few weeks ; which could 
not well be ventured until the queen were able to 
tell both houses that her own peace was signed : 
that this would not only facilitate what remained in 
difference between Britain and France, but leave 
the Dutch entirely at the mercy of the latter. 

The queen, weary of these refined mistakes in the 
French politics and fully resolved to be trifled with 
no longer, sent her determinate orders to the duke 
of Shrewsbury to let France know “That her ma- 
jesty had hitherto prorogued her parliament in hopes 
of accommodating the difficulties in her own treaties 
of peace and commerce with that crown, as well as 
settling the interests of her several allies ; or at 
least that, the differences in the former being re- 
moved, the most Christian king would have made 
such offers for the latter as might justify her majesty 
in signing her own peace, whether the confederates 
intended to sign theirs or not. But several points 
being yet unfinished between both crowns, and 
others between France and the rest of the allies, 
especially the States, to which the plenipotentiaries 
of that court at Utrecht had not thought fit to give 
satisfaction ; the queen was now come to a final de- 
termination, both with relation to her own king- 
doms and to the whole alliance, that, the campaign 
approaching, she would not willingly be surprised 
in case the war was to go on : that she had trans- 
mitted to the duke of Shrewsbury her last resolu- 
tions, and never would be prevailed on to reduce 
her own demands or those of her allies any lower 
than the scheme now sent over os an explanation 
of the plan laid down in her speech : that her 
majesty had sent orders to her plenipotentiaries at 
Utrecht to assume the character of ambassadors, and 
sign the peace immediately with the ministers of the 
most Christian king, as soon as the duke of Shrews- 
bury should have sent them notice that the French 
had complied : that the queen had therefore further 
prorogued her parliament to the third of March, in 
hopes to assure them by that time of her peace being 
agreed on ; for if the two houses meet while any 
uncertainty remained supplies must be asked as for 
a war.” 

The duke of Shrewsbury executed this important 
commission with that speed and success which could 
only be expected from an able minister. The French 
king immediately yielded to the whole scheme her 
majesty proposed ; whereupon directions were sent 
to the lord privy seal and the earl of Strafford to sign 
a peace between Great Britain and France without 
delay. 

Upon the 2nd day of March the two British ple- 
nipotentiaries met those of the allies in the town- 
house of Utrecht; where the lord privy seal ad- 
dressed himself to them in a short speech : ” That 
the negotiation had now continued fourteen months 
with great slowness, which had proved very inju- 
rious to the interests of the uilies : that the queen 



had stayed thus long and stopped the finishing oi 
her own peace rather than leave her allies in any 
uncertainty : that she hoped they would now be all 
prepared to put an end to this great work ; and 
therefore had commanded her plenipotentiaries to 
tell those of the allies that she found it neecssary to 
conclude her own treaty immediately ; and it was 
her opinion that the confederates ought to finish 
theirs at the same time ; to which they were no«v 
accordingly invited by her majesty’s orders.” And 
lastly, his lordship declared, in the queen’s name, 
** That whoever could not be ready on the day pre- 
fixed should have a convenient time allowed them 
to come in.” 

Although the orders sent by the queen to her 
plenipotentiaries were very precise, yet their lord- 
ships did not precipitate the performance of them. 
They were directed to appoint as short a day for the 
signing as they conveniently could ; hut, however, 
the particular day was left to their discretion. They 
hoped to bring over the Dutch and most of the other 
allies to conclude at the same time with the queen, 
which, os it would certainly be more popular to their 
country, so they conceived it would be more safe 
for themselves. Besides upon looking over their 
commission a scruple sprang in their minds that 
they could not sign a particular peace with France ; 
their powers, as they apprehended, authorizing them 
only to sign a general one. Their lordships there- 
fore sent to England to desire new powers ; and in 
the mean time employed themselves with great in- 
dustry between the ministers of France and those 
of the several allies, to find some expedient for 
smoothing the way to an agreement among them. 

The earl of Strafford went for a few days to the 
Hague, to inform the States of her majesty’s express 
commands to his colleague and himself for signing 
the peace as soon as possible ; and to desire they 
would be ready at the same time, which the pen- 
sionary promised ; and that their plenipotentiaries 
should be empowered accordingly, to the great con- 
tentment of Mons. Buys, who was now so much 
altered either in reality or appearance, that he com- 
plained to the earl of Mons. Ileinsius's slowness, 
and charged all the delays nnd mismanagements of 
a twelvemonth past to that minister’s account. 

While tbc carl of Strafford stayed at the Hague 
he discovered that an emissary of the duke of Marl- 
borough’s had been there some days before, sent by 
his grace to dissuade the Dutch from signing at the 
same time with the ministers of the queen, which, 
in England, would at least have the appearance of a 
separate peace, and oblige their British friends, who 
knew how to turn so short a delay to very good ac- 
count, as well as gratify the emperor ; on whom it 
was alleged they ought to to rely much more than 
on her majesty. One of the States likewise told 
the earl, “ that the same person employed by the 
duke was then in conference with the magistrates of 
Rotterdam (which town had declared for the con- 
tinuance of the war), to assure them, if they would 
hold off a little, they should see an unexpected turn 
in the British parliament: that the duke of Marl- 
borough had a list of the discontented members in 
both houses who were ready to turn against the 
court ; nnd to crown all, that his grace had certain 
intelligence of the queen being in so ill a state of 
health as made it impossible for her to live above 
six weeks.” So restless and indefatigable arc ava- 
rice and ambition when inflamed by a desire of re- 
venge ! 

But representations which had been ro often 
tried were now offered too late. Most of the allies, 
except the emperor, were willing to put an end to 
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the war upon her majesty’s plan ; and the further 
delay of three weeks must be chiefly imputed to that 
litigious manner of treating peculiar to the French, 
whose plenipotentiaries at Utrecht insisted with ob- 
stinacy upon many points which at Paris Mons. dc 
Torcy had given up. 

The emperor expected to keep all he had already 
possessed in Italy; that Port Langue, on the Tuscan 
coast, should be delivered to him by France ; and 
lastly, that he should not be obliged to renounce 
Spain. But the queen, as well as France, thought 
his imperial majesty ought to sit down contented 
with his partage of Naples and Milan ; and to re- 
store those territories in Italy which he had taken 
from the rightful proprietors, and by the possession 
of which he has grown dangerous to the Italian 
princes by reviving antiquated claims upon them. 

This prince had likewise objected to her majesty's 
expedient of suffering the elector of Bavaria to retain 
Luxembourg, under certain conditions, by way of 
security, until his electorate were restored. But the 
queen, supposing that these affected delays were in- 
tended only with a view of continuing the war, re- 
solved to defer the peace no longer on the emperor's 
account. 

In the middle of March, 1712-13, a courier arrived 
at Utrecht from France with the plan of a general 
peace, as it had been agreed between the duke of 
Shrewsbury and Mons. de Torcy ; wherein every 
particular relating to the interests and pretensions 
of the several allies was brought so near to what 
each of them would accept, that the British pleni- 
potentiaries hoped the peace would be general in 
ten or twelve days. The Portuguese and Dutch 
were already prepared, and others were daily coming 
in by the means of their lordships' good offices, who 
found Mons. Mesnager and his colleague very stub- 
born to the last. Another courier was despatched 
to France, upon some disputes about inserting the 
titles of her majesty and the most Christian king ; 
and to bring a general plan for the interests of those 
allies who should not be ready against the time pre- 
fixed. The French renunciations were now arrived 
at Utrecht; and it was agreed that those, as well as 
that of the king of Spain, should be inserted at length 
in every treaty ; by which means the whole confe- j 
deracy would become guarantees of them. 

The courier last sent to France returned to Utrecht 
on the 27th of March with the concessions of that 
court upon every necessary point ; so that, all things 
being ready for putting a period to this great and 
difficult work, the lord privy seal and the earl of 
Strafford gave notice to the ministers of the several 
allies “ That their lordships had appointed Tuesday, 
the 31st inst., wherein to sign a treaty of peace and a 
treaty of commerce between the queen of Great Britain 
their mistress and the most Christian king ; and hoped 
the said allies would be prepared at the same time to 
follow their example.” Accordingly their lordships 
employed the three intervening days In smoothing the 
few difficulties that remained between the French 
ministers and those of the several confederate 
j»owers. 

The important day being now come, the lord 
bishop of Bristol and the earl of Strafford, having as- 
sumed the character of ambassadors extraordinary, 
gave a memorial in behalf of the French protestants 
to the maresehal d’Uxelles and his colleague, who 
were to transmit it to their court; and these de- 
livered to the British ambassadors a declaration in 
writing that the pretender was actually gone out of 
F ranee. 

The conditions of peace to be allowed the emperor 
and the empire, as adjusted between Brituin and 



France, were now likewise delivered to the count 
Zinzendorf. These and some other previous matters 
of smaller consequence being finished, the treaties 
of peace and commerce between her majesty of Bri- 
tain and the most Christian king were signed at the 
lord privy seal’s house, between two and three of the 
clock in the afternoon. The ministers of the duke 
of Savoy signed about an hour after. Then the as- 
sembly adjourned to the earl of Strafford's, where 
they all went to dinner ; and about nine at night 
the peace was signed by the ministers of Portugal, 
by those of Prussia at eleven, and when it was near 
midnight by the States. 

Thus, after all the opposition raised by a strong 
party in France and by a virulent factiuu in Britain; 
after all the artifices of those who presided at the 
Hague, who for their private interest endeavoured, 
in conjunction with their friends in England, to 
prolong the war; after the restless endeavours of 
the imperial court to render the treaty ineffectual ; 
the firm steady conduct of the queen, the wisdom 
and courage of her ministry, and the abilities of 
those whom she employed in her negotiations abroad, 
prevailed to have a peace signed in oue day by every 
power concerned, except that of the emperor and 
the empire ; for his imperial majesty liked his situ- 
ation too well to think of a peace, while the drudgery 
and expenses of the war lay upon other shoulders, 
and the advantages were to redound only to himself. 

During this whole negotiation the king of Spain, 
who was not acknowledged by any of the confede- 
rates, had consequently no minister at Utrecht; but 
the differences between her majesty and that prince 
were easily settled by the lord Lexington at Madrid 
and the marquis of Monteleon here ; so that, upon 
the duke d’Ossuna's arrival at the congress some 
days after the peace, he was ready to conclude a 
treaty between the queen and his master. Neither 
is it probable that the Dutch, or any other ally ex- 
cept the emperor, will encounter any difficulties of 
moment, to retard their several treaties with his 
catholic majesty. 

The treaties of peace and commerce between 
Britain and France were ratified here on the 7th of 
April ; on the 28th the ratifications were ex- 
changed ; and on the 5th of May the peace was 
proclaimed in the usual manner, but with louder 
acclamations and more extraordinary rejoicings of 
the people than had ever been remembered on the 
like occasion. 
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A boot a month before the demi** of queen Anne, the dean, 
having laboured to reconcile the ministers to each other without 
Huerrss. retired to the house of a friend in Berkshire, ami never 
saw them more. But during thin retreat he wrote the following 
treatise, which he thought might be of aotne aw even iu that 
juncture, and sent it up to Ixmdon to Iv printed ; but upon 
some difference in opinion between the author and the late lord 
Dolinghruke the publication wu* delayed till the queen'* death, 
and then he recalled Ins copy ; It was afterwards placed iu tho 
hands of alderman Barlwr. irom whom it wa* obtained to 
printed. The ruin of the ministry, by this animosity among 
themselves, was long foreseen and foretold by Swift; and it 
appears by lord Bolingbroke’* letter t*« sir William Wyndham 
that in hi* heart he renounced his frieudshlp for Oxford long 
before the conclusion of tbc peace, though it did not appear till 
afterwards. •' The peace." say* he, " which had been judged 
to be the only solid foundation w hereupon we rotild erect a 
Tory system, and yet, wlaii it was made, we found ourselves a* 
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■ stand ; nay, the very work which ought to have been the 
bo»is of our strength wo* in part demolished before our eyes, 
and wc were stouttl with the ruin* of it.” This event probably 
rendered the disunion of the ministry visible j aome principally 
endeavouring to secure themselves, some still labouring U> 
establish at all events the party they bad espoused, which saw 
nothing but ” increase of mortification and nearer approaches 
to ruin and it U not to be wondered at that wnen this 
treatise was written the dean's attempts to reconcile his 
friends were unsuccessful; for Bolingbroke declares that he 
abhorred Oxford to such a degree, that he would rather have 
suffered bauUhment or death than have taken measures in 
concert with him to have avoided either. 

Whatever may be thought or practised by profound 
politicians, they will hardly be able to convince the 
reasonable part of mankind that the most plain, short, 
easy, safe, and lawful way to any good end, is not 
more eligible than one directly contrary to some or 
all of these qualities. I have been frequently assured 
by great ministers that politics were nothing but 
common sense ; which, as it was the only true thing 
they spoke, so it was the only thing they could have 
wished I should not believe. God has given the 
bulk of mankind a capacity to understand reason 
when it is fairly offered ; and by reason they would 
easily be governed if it were left to their choice. 
Those princes in all ages who were most dis- 
tinguished for their mysterious skill in government 
found by the event that they had ill consulted their 
own quiet or the ease and happiness of their peo- 
le ; nor has posterity remembered them with 
onour: such as Lysander and Philip among the 
Greeks, Tiberius in Rome, pope Alexander the 
sixth and his son Caesar Borgia, queen Catherine de 
Medicis, Philip II. of Spain, with many others. 
Nor are examples less frequent of ministers, famed 
for men of great intrigue, whose politics have pro- 
duced little more than rnurmu rings, factions, and 
discontents, which usually terminated in the dis- 
grace and ruin of the authors. 

I can recollect but three occasions in a state 
where the talents of such men may be thought ne- 
cessary ; I mean in a state where the prince is 
obeyed and loved by his subjects : first, in the nego- 
tiation of the peace; secondly, in adjusting the in- 
terests of our own country with those of the nations 
round us, watching the several motions of our 
neighbours and allies, and preserving a due balance 
among them : lastly, in the management of parties 
and factions at home. In the first of these cases I 
have oficu heard it observed that plain good sense 
and a firm adherence to the point have proved more 
effectual than all those arts which I remember a 
great foreign minister used in contempt to call the 
spirit of negotiating. In the second case, much 
wisdom and a thorough knowledge in affairs both 
foreign and domestic, are certainly required; after 
which I know no talents necessary beside method 
and skill in the common forms of business. In the 
last case, which is that of managing parties, there 
seems indeed to be more occasion for employing this 
gift of the lower politics whenever the tide runs 
high against the court and ministry ; which seldom 
happens under any tolerable administration while 
the true interest of the nation is pursued. But here 
in England (for I do not pretend to establish max- 
ims of government in general), while the prince and 
ministry, the clergy, the majority of landed men, 
and the hulk of the people, appear to have the same 
views and the same principles, it is not obvious to 
me how those at the helm can have many opportu- 
nities of showing their skill in mystery and refine- 
ment beside what themselves think fit to create. 

I have been assured by men long practised in 
business that the secrets of court are much fewer 
than we generally suppose ; and l hold it for the 



greatest secret of the court that they arc so : because 
the first springs of great events, like those of great 
rivers, are so often mean and so little that in de- 
cency they ought to be hid : and therefore ministers 
are so wise to leave their proceedings to be ac- 
counted for by rcasoners at a distance, who often 
mould them into systems that do not only go down 
very well in the coffeehouse, but are supplies for 
pamphlets in the present age, and may probably 
furnish materials for memoirs and histories in the 
next. 

It is true indeed that even those who are very 
near the court and are supposed to have a large 
share in the management of public matters ore apt 
to deduce wrong consequences by reasoning upon 
the causes and motives of those actions wherein 
themselves are employed. A great minister puts you 
a case and asks your opinion, but conceals au essen- 
tial circumstance upon which the whole weight ot 
the matter turns ; then he despises your understand- 
ing for counselling him no better, and concludes he 
ought to trust entirely to his own wisdom. Thus he 
grows to abound in secrets and reserves, even to- 
wards those with whom he ought to act in the great- 
est confidence and concert : and thus the world is 
brought to judge that, whatever be the issue and 
event, it was all foreseen, contrived, and brought to 
pass by some masterstroke of his politics. 

I could produce innumerable instances, from my 
own memory and observation, of events imputed to 
the profound skill and address of a minister, which 
in reality were either the mere effects of negligence, 
weakness, humour, passion, or pride, or at best but 
the natural course of things left to themselves. 

During this very session of parliament a most in- 
genious gentleman, who has much credit with those 
in power, would needs have it, that in the late dis- 
sensions at court, which grew too high to be any 
longer a secret, the whole matter was carried with 
the utmost dexterity on one side and with manifest 
ill conduct on the other. .To prove this he made 
use of the most plausible topics, drawn from the na- 
ture and disposition of the several persons con- 
cerned as well as of her majesty ; all which he 
knows as much of as any man ; and gave me a de- 
tail of the whole with such an appearance of proba- 
bility as committed to writing would pass for an 
admirable piece of secret history. Yet I am at the 
same time convinced by the strongest reasons that 
the issue of those dissensions, as to the part they had 
in the court and the house of lords, was partly 
owing to very different causes and partly to the 
situation of affairs, whence in that conjuncture they 
could not easily terminate otherwise than they did, 
whatever unhappy consequences they may have for 
the future. 

In like manner, I have heard a physician pro- 
nounce with great gravity that he had cured so 
many patients of malignant fevers, and as many 
more of the small- pox ; whereas, in truth, nine parts 
in ten of those who recovered owed their lives to the 
strength of nature and a good constitution, while 
such a one happened to be their doctor. 

But while it is so difficult to learn the springs and 
motives of some facts, and so easy to forget the cir 
cumstances of others, it is no wonder they should be 
so grossly misrepresented to the public by curious 
inquisitive heads who proceed altogether upon con- 
jectures, and in reasoning upon affairs of state are 
sure to be mistaken by searching too deep. And as 
I have known this to be the frequent error of many 
others, so I am sure it has been perpetually mine 
whenever I have attempted to discover the causes of 
political events by refinement and conjecture j 
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at once into office was urged as an irrefragable rea- 
son for making changes by slow degrees. To dis- 
card an able officer from an employment, or part of 
a commission, where the revenue or trade were con- 
cerned, for no other reason but differing in some 
principles of government, might be of terrible conse- 
quence. 

However, it is certain that none of these excuses 
were able to pass among men who argued only from 
the principles of general reason. For, first, they 
looked upon all schemes of comprehension to be as 
visionary and impossible in the state as in the church. 
Secondly, while the spirit raised by the trial of Dr. 
Sachcvcrell continued in motion, men were not so 
keen upon coming in themselves as to Bee their ene- 
mies out and deprived of all assistance to do mis- 
chief : and it is urged further that this general am- 
bition of hunting after places grew chiefly from see. 
ing them so long undisposed of, and from too gene- 
ral an encouragement by promises to all who were 
thought capable of doing either good or hurt. 
Thirdly, the fear of creating another party in case 
the present faction were wholly subdued was in the 
opinion of plaiu men, and in regard to the situation 
of our affairs, too great a sacrifice of the nation's 
safety to the genius of politics ; considering how 
much was to be done and how little time might pro- 
bably be allowed. Besides the division of a house 
of commons into court and country parties, which 
was the evil they seemed to apprehend, could never 
be dangerous to a good ministry who had the true 
interest and constitution of their country* at heart ; 
as for the apprehension of too great a majority in 
the house of commons, it appeared to be so vain 
that upon some points of importance the court w'&s 
hardly able to procure one. And the October Club, 
which appeared so formidable at first to seine poli- 
ticians, proved in the sequel to be the chief support 
of those who suspected them. It was likewise very 
well known that the greatest part of those men 
whom the former ministry left in possession of em- 
ployments were loudly charged with insufficiency or 
corruption, over and above their obnoxious tenets 
iu religion and government ; so that it would have 
been a matter of some difficulty to make a worse 
choice ; beside that the plea for keeping men of 
factious principles in employ ment upon the score of 
their abilities was thought to be extended a little too 
far and construed to take in all employments what- 
soever, although many of them required no more 
abilities than would serve to qualify a gentleman- 
usher at court : so that this last excuse for the very 
slow steps made in disarming the adversaries of the 
crown was allowed indeed to have more plausibi- 
lity but less truth than any of the former. 

I do not here pretend to condemn the counsels or 
actions of the present ministry : their safety and in- 
terest are visibly united with those of the public ; 
they arc persons of unquestionable abilities, altoge- 
ther unsuspected of avarice or corruption, and have 
the advantage to he farther recommended by the 
dread and hatred of the opposite faction. However 
it is manifest that the zeal of their friends has been 
cooling toward them for above two years pnst ; they 
have been frequently deserted or distressed upon the 
most pressing occasions, and very* near giving up in 
despair : their characters have been often treated 
with the utmost barbarity and injustice, in both 
houses, by scurrilous and enraged orators ; while 
their nearest friends, and even those who must have 
a share in their disgrace, never offered a word in 
their vindication. 

When I examine with myself what occasions the 
ministry may have given for this coldness, incon- 



stancy, and discontent among their friends, I at 
the same time recollect the various conjectures, rea- 
sonings, and suspicions which have run so freely for 
three years past concerning the designs of the 
court : I do not only mean such conjectures as are 
bom iu a coffeehouse or invented by the malice of 
a party, but also the conclusions (however mistaken) 
of wise and good men, whose quality and station 
fitted them to understand the reason of public pro- 
ceedings, and in whose power it lay to recommend 
or disgrace an administration to the people. I 
must therefore take the boldness to assert that all 
these discontents, how ruinous soever they may 
prove in the consequences, have most unnecessarily 
arisen from the want of a due communication ami 
concert. Every man must have a light sufficient for 
the length of the way he is appointed to go : there 
is a degree of confidence due to all stations : and a 
petty constable will neither act cheerfully nor wisely 
without that share of it which properly belongs to 
him : although the main spring of & watch be out of 
sight there is an intermediate communication be- 
tween it and the smallest wheel, or else no useful 
motion could be performed. This reserved mysteri- 
ous way of acting upon points where there appeared 
not the least occasion for it, and towards persons 
who at least in right of their posts expected a more 
open treatment, was imputed to some hidden design, 
which every man conjectured to be the very thing 
he was most ufraid of. Those who professed the 
height of wh&t is called the church principle sus- 
pected that a comprehension was intended wherein 
the moderate men on both sides might be equally 
employed. Olliers went further, and dreaded such 
a comprehension os directly tending to bring the old 
exploded principles and persons once more into play. 
Again, some affected to be uneasy about the suc- 
cession, and seemed to think there was a view of 
introducing that person, whatever he is, who pre- 
tends to claim the crown by inheritance. Others, 
especially of late, surmised on the contrary that the 
demands of the house of HanoTer were industriously 
fomented by some in power, without the privity of 
the or . Now, although these accusa- 

tions were too inconsistent to be all of them true, 
yet they were maliciously suffered to pass, and thereby 
took off much of that popularity of which those at 
the helm stood in need to support them under the 
difficulties of a long perplexing negotiation, a daily 
addition of public debts, and an exhausted treasury. 

But the effects of this mystical manner of proceed- 
ing did not cud here : for the late dissensions be- 
tween the great men at court (which have been for 
some time past the public entertainment of every 
coffeehouse) are said to have arisen from the same 
fountain ; while on one side vpry great reserve, and 
certainly very great resentment on the other, if we 
may believe general report (for I pretend to know 
no further), have inflamed animosities to such a 
height as to make all reconcilement impracticable. 
Supposing this to be true, it may serve for a great 
lesson of humiliation to mankind, to behold the 
habits and passions of men, otherwise highly accom- 
plished, triumphing over interest, friendship, honour, 
and their own personal safety, as well as that of their 
country, and probably of a most gracious princess 
%vho had intrusted it to them. A ship’s crew quar- 
relling in a storm or while their enemies arc within 
gunshot is but a faint idea of this fatal infatuation : 
of which, although it be hard to say enough, some 
people may think perhaps I have already said too 
much. 

Since this unhappy incident the desertion of 
friends and loss of reputation have been so great. 
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that I do not see how the ministers could have con- 
tinued many weeks in their stations if their op- 
posers of all kinds had agreed about the methods by 
which they should be ruined : and their preserva- 
tion hitherto seems to resemble his who had two 
poisons given him together of contrary operations. 

It may seem very impertinent in one of my level 
to point out to those who sit at the helm what course 
they ought to steer. I know enough of courts to be 
sensible how* mean an opinion great ministers have 
of most men’s understandings ; to a degree that in 
any other science would be called the grossest pe- 
dautry. However, unless I otfer my sentiments in 
this point, all I have hitherto said w ill be to no purpose. 

The general wishes and desires of a people arc 
perhaps more obvious toother men than to ministers 
of stale. There are two points of the highest im- 
portance wherein a very great majority of the king- 
dom appear perfectly hearty and unanimous. First, 
that the church of England should be preserved en- 
tire in all her rights, powers, and privileges ; all doc- 
trines relating to government discouraged which 
she condemns ; all schisms, sects, and heresies dis- 
countenanced and kept under due subjection, as far 
as consists with the lenity of our constitution ; her 
open enemies (among whom I include at least dis- 
senters of all denominations) not trusted with the 
smallest degree of civil or military power ; and her 
secret adversaries, under the names of Whigs, low 
church, republicans, moderation-men, and the like, 
receive no marks of favour from the crown but what 
they should deserve by a sincere reformation. 

Had this point been steadily pursued in all its 
parts for three years past and asserted as the avow- 
ed resolution of the court, there must probably have 
been an end of faction, which has been able ever since 
with so much vigour to disturb and insult the admi- 
nistration. I know very well that some refiners 
pretend to argue for the usefulness of parties in such 
a government as ours ; I have said something of this 
already, and have heard a great many idle wise 
topics upon the subject. But I shall not argue that 
matter at present: I suppose, if a man think it ne- 
cessary to play with a serpent, he will choose one 
of a kind that is least mischievous ; otherwise, al- 
though it appears to be crushed, it may have life 
enough to sting him to death. So I think it is not 
safe tampering with the present faction, at least in 
this juncture: first, because their principles and 
practices have been already very dangerous to the 
constitution in church and state ; secondly, because 
they are highly irritated with the loss of their power, 
full of venom and vengeance, and prepared to exe- 
cute everything that rage or malice can suggest ; but 
principally because they have prevailed, by misre- 
presentations and other artifices, to make the suc- 
cessor look upon them as the only persons he can 
trust : upon which account they cannot be too soon 
or too much disabled : neither will England ever 
be safe from the attempts of this wicked confederacy 
until their strength and interests shall he so far re- 
duced that for the future it shall not be in the power 
of the crown, although in conjunction with any rich 
ami factious body of men, to choose an ill majority 
in the house of commons. 

One step very necessary to this great work will be 
to regulate the army, and chiefly those troops which 
in their turns have the care of her majesty’s person ; 
who arc most of them fitter to guard a prince under 
a high court of justice than seated on the throne. 
The peculiar hand of Providence has hitherto pre- 
served her majesty, encompassed, whether slcepiug I 
or travelling, by her enemies : but since religion 
teaches us that Providence ought not to be tempted, j 



It is ill venturing to trust that precious life any 
longer to those who, by their public behaviour and 
discourse, discover their impatience to see it at an 
end, that they may have liberty to be the instru- 
ments of glutting at once the revenge of their patrons 
and their own. It should be well remembered 
what a satisfaction these gentlemen (after the ex- 
ample of their betters) were so sanguine to express 
upon the queen’s last illness at Windsor, and what 
threatening* they used of refusing to obey their 
general in case that illness had proved fatal. Nor 
do I think it a want of charity to suspect that iu 
such an evil day an enraged faction would be highly 
pleased with the power of the sword, and with grea. 
connivance leave it so long unsheathed until they 
were got rid of (heir most formidable adversaries. 
In the mean time it must be a very melancholy pros- 
pect, that whenever it Bhall please God to visit us 
with this calamity, those who are paid to he de- 
fenders of the civil power will Rtaud ready for any 
acts of violence that a junto, composed of the 
greatest enemies to the constitution, shall think fit 
to enjoin them. 

The other point of great importance is the secu- 
rity of the protestant succession in the house of 
Hanover; not from any partiality to that illustrious 
house further than as it has had the honour to min- 
gle with the blood royal of England, and is the 
nearest branch of our regal line reformed from po- 
pery. This point has one advantage over the former 
that both parties profess to desire the same blessing 
for posterity, but differ about the means of securiug 
it. Whence it has come to pass that the protestant 
succession, in appearance the desire of the whole 
nation, has proved the greatest topic of slander, jea- 
lousy, suspicion, and discontent. 

I have been so curious to ask several acquaint- 
ances among the opposite party whether they or 
their leaders did really suspect there hnd been ever 
any design in the ministry to weaken the succession 
in favour of the pretender or of any other person 
whatsoever. Some of them freely answered in the 
negative ; others were of the same opinion, but added 
they did not know what might be done in time and 
upon further provocations ; others again seemed to 
believe the affirmative, but could never produce any 
plausible grounds for their belief. I have likewise 
been assured by a person of some consequence that 
during a very' near and constant familiarity with the 
great men at court for four years past he never could 
observe, even in those hours of conversation where 
there is usually least restraint, that one word ever 
passed among them to show a dislike to the present 
settlement ; although they would sometimes lament 
that the false representations of theirs and the king- 
dom’s enemies had made some impressions in the 
mind of the successor. As to my own circle of ac- 
quaintance, I can safely affirm that, excepting those 
who are nonjurors by profession, I have not met 
with above two persons who appeared to have any 
scruples concerning the present limitation of the 
crown. I therefore think it may very impartially be 
pronounced tl.at the number of those who wish to 
see the son of the abdicated prince upon the throne 
is altogether inconsiderable. And further, I believe 
it will be found that there are none who so much 
dread any attempt he shall make for the recovery of 
his imagined rights as the Roman catholics of Eng- 
land ; who love their freedom and properties too 
well to desire his entrance by a French army and a 
field of blood ; who must continue upon the same 
foot if he changes his religion, and must expect to 
be the first and greatest sufferers if he should happen 
to fail. 
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As to the person of this nominal prince, he lies 
under all manner of disadvantages ; the vulgar ima- 
gine him to have been a child imposed upon the 
nation by the fraudulent zeul of his parents and 
their bigoted counsellors ; who took special care 
against all the rules of common policy to educate 
him in their hateful superstition, sucked in with his 
milk and confirmed in his manhood, too strongly to 
be now shaken by Mr. Lesley ; and a counterfeit 
conversion will be too gross to pass upon the king- 
dom after what we have seen and suffered from the 
like practice in hie father. He is likewise said to be 
of weak intellectuals and an unsound constitution ; 
he was treated contemptibly enough by the young 
princes of France even during the war; is now wholly 
neglected by that crown, and driven to live in exile 
upon a small exhibition ; he is utterly unknown in 
England, which he left in the cradle ; his father’s 
friends are most of them dead, the rest antiquated or 
poor. Six-and-twenty years have almost passed since 
the Revolution, and the bulk of those who are now 
most in action either at court, in parliament, < r 
public offices, were then boys at school or the uni- 
versities, and look upon that great change to have 
happened during a period of time for which they are 
not accountable. The logic of the highest Tories is 
now that this was the establishment they found as 
soon as they arrived at a capacity of judging; that 
they had no hand in turning out the late king, and 
therefore had no crime to answer for if it were any ; 
that the inheritance to the crown is fixed in pursu- 
ance of laws made ever since their remembrance, by 
which all papists are excluded, and they have no 
other rule to go by ; that they will no more dispute 
king William III .’s title than king William l.’s; 
aince they must hate recourse to history for both ; 
that they have been instructed in the doctrines of 
passive obedience, non-resistance, and hereditary 
right, and find them all necessary for preserving the 
present establishment in church and state and for 
continuing the succession in the house of Hanover, 
and must in their own opinion renounce all those 
doctrines by setting up any other title to the crown. 
This, I say, seems to be the political creed of all the 
high principled men I have for some time met with 
of forty years old and under; which, although I do 
not pretend to justify in every part, yet I am sure it 
sets the protestant succession upon a much firmer 
foundation than all the indigested schemes of those 
who profess to act upon what they call Revolution 
principles. 

Neither Bhould it perhaps be soon forgotten that, 
during the greatest licentiousness of the press, while 
the sacred character of the queen was every day in- 
sulted in factious papers and ballads, not the least 
reflecting insinuation ever appeared against the 
Hanover family, whatever occasion was offered to 
intemperate pens by the rashness or indiscretion of 
one or two ministers from thence. 

From all these considerations I must therefore lay 
it down as an incontestable truth that the succession 
to these kingdoms in the illustrious house of Hanover 
is os firmly secured as the nature of the thing can 
possibly admit ; by the oaths of all those who are 
intrusted with any office, by the very principles of 
those who are termed the high church, by the gene- 
ral inclinations of the people, by the insignificancy of 
that person who claims it from inheritance, and the 
little assistance he can expect either from princes 
abroad or adherents at home. 

However, since the virulent opposers of the queen 
and her administration have so far prevailed by their 
emissaries at the court of Hanover, and by their I 
practices upon one or two ignorant unmannerly | 



messengers from thence, as to make the elector 
desire some further security, and send over a memo- 
rial here to that end, the great question is how to 
give reasonable satisfaction to his highness, and (what 
is infinitely of greater consequence) at the same time 
consult the honour and safety of the queen, whose 
quiet possession is of much more consequence to us 
of the present age than his reversion. The substance 
of his memorial, if I retain it right, is to desire that 
some one of his family might live in England, with 
such a maintenance as is usual to those of the royal 
blood, and that certain titles should be conferred up- 
on the rest, according to ancient custom. The 
memorial does not specify which of the family should 
be invited to reside here ; and if it had, 1 believe 
however her majesty would have looked upon it as a 
circumstance left to her own choice. 

But as all this is most manifestly unnecessary in 
itself, and only in compliance with the mistaken 
doubts of a presumptive heir ; so the nation would 
( ro speak in the language of Mr. Steele) expect that 
her majesty should be made perfectly easy from that 
side for the future ; no more to be alarmed with ap- 
prehensions of visits, or demands of writs, where 
she has not thought fit to give any invitation. The 
nation would likewise expect that there should be 
an end of all private commerce between that court 
and the leaders of a party here ; and that his elec- 
toral highness should declare himself entirely satis- 
fied with all her majesty’s proceedings, her treaties 
of peace and commerce, her alliances abroad, her 
choice of ministers at home, and particularly in 
her most gracious condescensions to his request: 
that he would upon all proper occasions, and in the 
most public manner, discover his utter dislike of 
factious persons and principles, but especially of that 
party which under the pretence or shelter of his 
protection has so long disquieted the kingdom : and 
lastly, that he would acknowledge the goodness of 
the queen and justice of the nation in so fully 
securing the succession to his family. 

It it indeed a problem which I could never com- 
prehend, why the court of Hanover, who have all 
along thought themselves so perfectly secure in the 
affections, the principles, and the professions of the • 
low church party, should not have endeavoured, 
according to the usual politics of princes, to gain 
over those who are represented as their enemies ; 
since these supposed enemies had made so many 
advances, were in possession of all the power, had 
framed the very settlement to which that illus- 
trious family owes its claim, had all of them abjured 
the pretender, were now employed in the great 
offices of state, and composed a majority in both 
houses of parliament. Not to mention that the 
queen herself, with the bulk of the landed gentry 
and commonalty throughout the kingdom, were of 
the number. This one would think might be a 
strength sufficient not only to obstruct but to bestow 
a succession : and since the presumed heir could not 
but be perfectly secure of the other party, whose 
greatest avowed grievance was the pretended danger 
of his future rights, it must therefore surely have 
been worth hiB while to have made at least one 
step toward cultivating a fair correspondence with 
the power in possession. Neither could those 
who are called his friends have blamed him, or 
with the least decency enter into any engagements 
for defeating his title. 

But why might not the reasons of this proceeding 
in the elector be directly contrary to what is com- 
monly imagined 1 Mcthir.ks I could endeavour to 
believe that his highness is thoroughly acquainted 
with both parties ; is convinced that no true member 
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of the church of England can easily be shaken in 
his principles of loyalty, or forget the obligation 
of an oath, by any provocation. That these are 
therefore the people he intends to rely upon, and 
keeps only fair with the others from a true notion 
he has of their doctrines, which prompt them to 
forget their duty upon every motive of interest or 
ambition. If this conjecture be right, his highness 
cannot sure but entertain a very high esteem of such 
ministers, who continue to act under the dread and 
appearance of a successor’s utmost displeasure, and 
the threats of an enraged faction, whom he is sup- 
posed alone to favour, and to be guided entirely in 
his judgment of British a Hairs and persons by their 
opinions. 

But to return from this digression : the presence 
of that infant prince among us could not, I think in 
any sort, be inconsistent with the safety of the queen ; 
he would be in no danger of being corrupted iu his 
principles, or exposed in his person by vicious com- 
panions ; he could be at tire head of no factious clubs 
nnd cabals, nor be attended by a hired rabble, which 
his ilatterers might represent as popularity. Ho 
would have none of that impatience which the frailty 
of human nature gives to expecting heirs. There 
would be no pretence for men to make their court, 
by affecting German modes and refinement* in dress 
or behaviour : nor would there be any occasion of 
insinuating to him how much more his levee was 
frequented than the antechamber of St. James’s. 
Add to nil this the advantages of being educated in 
our religion, laws, language, manners, nature of 
government, each so very different from those he 
would leave behind. By which likewise he might be 
highly useful to his father, if that prince should 
happen to survive her majesty. 

The late king William, who, after his marriage with 
the lady Mary of England, could have no probable 
expectation of the crown, and very little even of 
being a queen’s husband (the duke of York having 
a young wife), was no stranger to our laugunge or 
manners, and went often to the chapel of his pr Mi cess ; 
which I observe the rather, because I could heartily 
wish the like disposition were in another court, and 
• because it may be disagreeable to a prince to take up 
new doctrines on a sudden, or speak to his subjects 
by an interpreter. 

An ill-natured or inquisitive man may still perhaps 
desire to press the question further, by asking what 
is to be done in case it should so happen that this 
malevolent working party at home has credit enough 
with the court of Hanover to continue the suspicion, 
jealousy, and uneasiness there, against the queen and 
her ministry ; to make such demands be still insisted 
on as arc by no means thought proper to be com- 
plied with ; and in the mean time to stand at arms' 
length with her majesty and in close conjunction 
with those who oppose her. 

I take the answer to be easy : in all contests the 
safest way is to put those we dispute with as much 
in the wrong as we can. When her majesty shall 
have offered such or the like concessions as I have 
above mentioned, in order to remove those scruples 
jutificially raised in the mind of the expectant heir, 
and to divide him from that faction by which he is 
supposed to have been misled, she has done as much 
as any prince can do, and more than any other 
would probably do in her case, nnd will be justified 
before God and man whatever be the event. The 
equitable part of those who now side against the 
court will probably he more temperate ; and if a 
due despatch be made in placing the civil and mili- 
tary power in the hands of such as wish well to the 
constitution, it cauuot be any way for the quiet or 



interest of a successor to gratify so sunill a faction at 
will probably then remain ut the expense of a much 
more numerous and considerable part of his sub- 
jects. Neither do I sec how the principles of such 
a party, either in religion or government, will prove 
very agreeable, because I think Luther and Calvin 
seem to have differed as much ns any two among 
the reformers ; and because a German prince will 
probably be suspicious of those who think they can 
never depress the prerogative enough. 

But supposing once for all as far as possible that 
the elector should utterly refuse to be upon any 
terms of confidence with the present ministry and 
all others of their principles, as enemies to him and 
the succession ; nor easy with the queen herself but 
upon such conditions as will not be thought con- 
sistent with her safety and honour ; and continue to 
place all his hopes and trust in the discontented 
party : I think it were humbly to be wished that 
whenever the succession shall take place the alter- 
ations intruded by the new prince should be made 
by himself, and not by his deputies ; because I am 
of opinion that the clause empowering the successor 
to appoint a latent, unlimited number, additional to 
the seven regents named in the net, went upon a 
supposition that the Becret committee would be of 
such whose enmity and contrary principles disposed 
them to confound the rest. King William, whose 
title was much more controverted than that of her 
majesty's successor can ever probably be, did for 
several years leave the administration of the kingdom 
in the hands of lords-justice* during the height of a 
war, and while the abdicated prince himself was 
frequently attempting an invasion ; whence one 
might imagine that the regents appointed by par- 
liament upon the demise of the crown would be 
able to keep the peace during an absence of a few 
weeks without any colleagues. However, 1 am 
pretty confident that the only reason why a power 
was given of choosing dormant viceroys was to take 
away all pretence of a necessity to invite over any 
of the family here during her majesty’s life. So that 
I do not well apprehend what arguments the elector 
can use to insist upon both. 

To conclude : the only way of securing the con- 
stitution in church and state, and consequently this 
very protestant succession itself, will be by lessening 
the power of our domestic adversaries as much as 
can possibly consist with the lenity of our govern- 
ment ; and if this be not speedily done it will be 
easy to point where the nation is to fix the blame ; 
for we are well assured that since the account her 
majesty received of the cabals, the triumphs, the in- 
solent behaviour of the whole faction during her late 
illness at Windsor, she has been us willing to see 
them deprived of all power to do mischief as any of 
her most xealous and loyal subjects can desire. 
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In order to set in a clear light what I have to say 
upon this subject, it will be convenient to examine 
the state of the nation with reference to the two con- 
tending parlies ; this cannot well be done without 
some little retrospection into the five last yearn of 
her late majesty’s reign. 
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I have it from unquestionable authority that the 
duchess of Marlborough's favour began to decline 
very soon after the queen’s accession to the throne, 
and that the earl Godolphin'* held not much above 
two years longer ; although her majesty (no ill con- 
cealer of her affections) did not think lit to deprive 
them of their power until a long time after. 

The duke of Marlborough and the earl of Godol- 
phin having fallen early into the interests of the 
lower party for certain reasons not seasonable here 
to be mentioned (but which may deserve a place in 
the history of that reign), they made large steps that 
way upon the death of the prince of Denmark, 
taking several among the warmest leaders of that 
side into the chief employments of state. Mr. 
Harley, then secretary of state, who disliked their 
proceedings and had very near overthrown their 
whole scheme, was removed with the utmost indig- 
natiou ; and about the same time sir Simon Har- 
court and Mr. Su John, with some others, volun- 
tarily gave up their employments. 

But the queen, who had then a great esteem for 
the person and abilities of Mr. Harley (and in pro- 
portion of the other two, although at that time not 
equally known to her), was deprived of his service 
with some regret ; and upon that and other motives 
well known at court, began to think herself hardly 
used ; and several stories ran about, whether true 
or false, that her majesty was not always treated 
with that duty she might expect. Meantime the 
church party were loud in their complaints ; sur- 
mising from the virulence of several pamphlets, from 
certain bills projected to be brought into parliament, 
from endeavours to repeal the sacramental test, from 
the avowed principles and free speeches of some 
persons in power, and other jealousies needless to 
repeat, that ill designs were formiug against the re- 
ligion established. These fears were all confirmed 
by the trial of Sacheverell, which drew the populace, 
as one man, into the party against the ministry and 
parliament 

The ministry were very suspicious that the queen 
had still a reserve of favour for Mr. Harley, which 
appeared by a passage that happened some days 
after his removal ; for the earl of Godolphin’s coach 
and his happening to meet near Kensington, the 
earl, a few hours after, reproached the queen that 
she privately admitted Mr. Hurley, and was not 
without some difficulty undeceived by her majesty’s 
asseverations to the contrary. 

Soon after the doctor's trial this gentleman, by 
the queen’s command and the Intervention of Mrs. 
Mutham, was brought up the back stairs, and that 
princess, spirited by the addresses from all parts, 
which showed the inclinations of her subjects to be 
very averse from the proceedings in court and par- 
liament, was resolved to break the united power of 
the Marlborough and Godolphin families, and to 
begin this work by taking the disposal of employ- 
ments into her own hands, for which an opportunity 
happened by the death of the earl of Essex, lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, whose employment was given 
to the earl Rivers, to the great discontent of the 
duke of Marlborough, who intended it for the duke 
of Northumberland, then colonel of the Oxford regi- 
ment, to which the earl of Hertford was to succeed. 
Some time after the chamberlain’s staff was disposed 
of to the duke of Shrewsbury in the absence and 
without the privity of the earl of Godolphin. The 
earl of Sunderland’s removal followed ; and lastly, 
that of the high treasurer himself, whose office was 
put into commission, whereof Mr. Harley (made at 
the same time chancellor of the exchequer) was one. 
1 need say nothing of other removals, which arc weft 
Vol. t. 



enough known and remembered : let it suffice that 
in eight or niue months' time the whole face of the 
court was altered, and very few friends of the former 
ministry left in any great stations there. 

I have good reason to be assured that when the 
queen began this change she had no intentions to 
carry it so far as the church party expected, and 
have since been so impatient to see. For although 
she was a true professor of the religion established, 
yet the first motives to this alteration did not arise 
from any dangers she apprehended to that or the 
government, but from a desire to get out of the 
doiniuion of some who she thought had kept her 
too much and too long in pupilage. She was in her 
own nature extremely dilatory and timorous, yet 
upon some occasions positive to a great degree. 
And when she had got rid of those who had as she 
thought given her the most uneasiness, she was in- 
clined to stop and entertain a fancy of acting upon 
a moderating scheme, whence it was verj difficult 
to remove her. At the same time I must confess 
my belief that this imagination was put into her 
head, and made use of as an eucouragemeut to begin 
that work, after which her advisers might think it 
easier to prevail with her to go as far as they thought 
fit. That these were her majesty’s dispositions in 
that conjuncture may be confirmed by many in- 
stances. In the very height of the change she ap- 
peared very loth to part with two great officers of 
state of the other party, and some whose absence 
the new ministers most earnestly wished held in for 
above two years after. 

Mr. Harley, who acted as first minister before he 
had the staff, as he was a lover of gentle measures 
and inclined to procrastination, so he could not with 
any decency press the queen too much against her 
nature, because it would be like running upon the 
rock where his predecessor had split. But violent 
humours running about in the kingdom and the 
new parliament against the principles and persons 
of the low-church party gave this minister a very 
difficult part to play. The warm members in both 
houses, especially among the commons, pressed for a 
thorough change, and so did almost all the queen’s 
new servants, especially after Mr. Harley was made 
an earl and high treasurer. He could not in good 
policy own his want of power, nor fling the blame 
upon his mistress. And as too much secrecy was 
one of his faults, he would often upon these occa- 
sions keep his nearest friends in the dark. The 
truth is, he had likewise other views, which were 
better suited to the maxims of state in general than 
to that situation of affairs. By leaving many em- 
ployments in the hands of the discontented party 
he fell in with the queen’s humour; he hoped to 
acquire the reputation of lenity ; and kept a great 
number of expectant* in order, who had liberty to 
hope while anything remained undisposed of. He 
seemed also to think, as other ministers have done, 
that, since factions are necessary in such a govern- 
ment a* ours, it would be prudent not altogether lo 
lay the present one prostrate, lest another more 
plausible and therefore not so easy to grapple with 
might arise in its stead. 

However, it is certain that a great part of the loud 
he bore was unjustly laid on him. He hail no f* 
vourites among the Whig party, whom he kept in 
upon the score of old friendship or acquaintance ; 
and he was a greater object of their hatred than all 
the rest of the ministry together. 
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AN INQUIRY 



INTO THE BEHAVIOUR OP 

THE QUEEN'S LAST MINISTRY, 

WITH RELATION TO TIIF.IR Ql'ARRK LS AMONG THEM* 
SELVES, AND THE DESIGN CIIAKGED UPON THEM 
OF ALTERING TH K SUCCESSION OP THE CROWN. 

Since the death of the queen it was reasonable 
enough for me to conclude that I had done writh all 
public affairs and speculations, besides the scene 
and station I am in hate reduced my thoughts into 
a narrow compass, and being wholly excluded from 
any view of favour under the present administra- 
tion, upon that invincible reason of having been 
in some degree of trust and confidence with the 
former, I have not found the transition very difficult 
into a private life, for which 1 am better qualified 
both by nature and education. 

The reading of and inquiring after news not being 
one of my diversions, having always disliked a mixed 
and general conversation, which however it fell to 
my lot is now in my power to avoid ; and being 
placed by the duties of my function at a great dis- 
tance from the seat of business, I am altogether 
ignorant of many common events w-hieh happen in 
the world ; only from the little I know and hear it is 
manifest that the hearts of most men are tilled with 
doubts, fears, and jealousies, or else with hatred and 
rage to a degree that there seems to be an end of 
all amicable commerce between people of different 
parties; and what the consequences of this may be 
let those consider who have contributed to the causes, 
which I thank God is no concern of mine. 

There are two points with reference to the con- 
duct of the late ministry much insisted on and little 
understood by those who write or talk upon that 
subject, wherein I nm sufficiently qualified to give 
satisfaction, and would gladly do it, because 1 see 
very much weight laid upon each and most men’s 
opinions of persons and things regulated accordingly. 

About two months before the queen’s death, having 
lost all hopes of any reconcilement between the 
treasurer and the rest of the n>inis*ry, I retired into 
the country to await the issue of that conflict, which 
ended, as every one had reason to foresee, in the 
earl of Oxford’s disgrace, to whom the lord Boling- 
broke immediately succeeded as first minister; and 
I was told that an earldom and the Garter were in- 
tended for him in a fortnight, and the treasurer’s 
staff against the next session of parliament, of which 
I can say nothing certain, being then in Berkshire and 
receiving this account from some of his friends. But 
all these schemes became soon abortive, by the death 
of the queen, which happened in three days after the 
earl of Oxford’s removal. 

Upon this great event I took the first opportunity 
of withdrawing to my place of residence, and re- 
joiced as much as any man for his majesty’s quiet 
accession to the throne, to which I then thought, 
and it has since appeared indisputable, that the 
peace procured by the late ministry had among 
other good effects been highly instrumental. And 
I thank God I have been ever since a loyal humble 
spectator during all the changes that have happened, 
although it were no secret to any man of common 
sagacity that his present majesty’s choice of his 
servants, whenever he should happen to succeed, 
would be determined 4o those who most opposed the 
proceedings during the four last years of his prede- 
cessor’s rcjgn ; and I think there ha* not since hap- 
pened one particular of any moment whirh the 
ministers did not often mention at their table* im 
what tl c; cctainly expected from the disposition of 



the court nt Hanover, in conjunction with the parly 
at home, which, upon ull occasion*, publicly dim* im- 
proved their proceedings, excepting only the .attainder 
of tiie duke of Ormond, which indeed neither they 
nor I, nor 1 believe any one person in the three 
kingdoms, did ever pretend to foresee ; and now it it 
done, it looks like a dream to those who consider 
the nobleness of his birth, the great merits of his 
ancestors, and his own ; his long unspotted loyalty, 
his affability, generosity, and sw’eetucss of nature. 

I knew him long and well, and excepting the frailties 
of hi* youth, which had beeu for some years over 
and that easiness of temper which did sometimes 
lead him to follow the judgment of those who had 
by many degrees less understanding than himself, 

I have not conversed with a more faultless person ; 
of great justice and charity ; a true sense of religiou 
without ostentation ; of undoubted valour, thoroughly 
skillcd in his trade of a soldier; a quick and ready- 
apprehension, with a good share of understanding 
and a general knowledge in men and history, al- 
though under some disadvantage by an invincible 
modesty, which however could not but render him 
vet more amiable to those who had the honour and 
happiness of being thoroughly acquainted with him. 
This is a short imperfect character of that great per- 
son, the duke of Ornioud, who is now attainted for 
high treason, and therefore I shall not presume to 
offer one syllable in his vindication upon that head 
against the decision of a parliament. Yet this I 
think may be allowed me to believe, or at least to 
| hope, that when, by the direct and repeated com. 
mands of the queen his mistress, he committed those 
hi ults for which he has now forfeited his country, 
his titles, and his fortuue, he no more conceived 
himself to be acting high treason than he did when 
he was w'ounded and a prisoner at Landen for his 
sovereign king William, or when he took and burned 
the enemy ’s fleet at Vigo. 

l T pou this occasion, although I am sensible it is 
an old precept of wisdom to admire at nothing iu 
human life, yet I consider, at the same time, how 
easily some men arrive at the practice of this maxim, 
by the help of plain stupidity or ill nature, without 
any strain of philosophy ; and although the uncer- 
tainty of human things be one of the most obvious 
reflections in morality, yet such unexpected, sudden, 
and signal instances of it as have lately happened 
among us are so much out of the usual form that 
a wise man may perhaps be allowed to Mart and look 
aside, as at a sudden and violent clap of thuuder, 
which is much more frequent and more natural. 

And here I cannot but lament my own particular 
misfortune, who, having singled out three persons 
from among the rest of mankind, on w hose friend- 
ship and protection 1 might depend, whose conver- 
sation I most valued and chiefly confined myself to, 
should live to sec them all withiu the compass of a 
year accused of high treason; two of them attainted 
and in exile, and the third under his trial, whereot 
God knows what may be the issue. As my own 
heart was free from all treasonable thoughts, so I did 
little imagine myself to be perpetually in the com- 
pany of traitors. But the fashion of this world passeth 
away. Having already said something of the duke 
of Ormond, I shall add a little toward the characters 
of the other two. It happens to very few r men, in 
any age or country, to come into the world with so 
many advantages of nature and fortuue as the late 
secretary Bolingbrokc : descended from the best 
families in England, heir to a great patrimonial es- 
tate, of a sound constitution, and a most graceful, 
amiable person : but all these, had they been of equal 
value, were infinitely inferior in degree to the ae« 
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eomplishmonts of his mind, which was adorned with 
Hu* choicest gift* that God has yet thought lit to be- 
stow upon the children of men; a strong memory, a 
clear judgment, a vast range of wit and fancy, a 
thorough comprehension, an invincible eloquence, 
with a most agreeable elocution. He had well culti- 
vated all these talents by travel and study, the latter of 
which he seldom omitted even in the midst of his 
pleasures, of which he had indeed been too great and 
criminal a pursuer ; for although he was persuaded 
to leave off intemperance in wine, which he did for 
some time to such a degree that he seemed rather 
abstemious, yet he was said to allow himself other 
liberties, which can by no means be reconciled to 
religion or morals, whereof I have reason to believe 
he begun to be sensible. But he was fund of mixing 
pleasure and business, and of being esteemed excel- 
lent at both ; upon which account he had a great 
respect for the characters of Aicibiades and Petro- 
nius, especially the latter, whom he would be gladly 
thought to resemble. His detractors charged him 
with some degree of affectation, and perhaps not 
altogether without grounds ; since it was hardly 
possible for a young man, with half the business of 
the nation upon him and the applause of the whole, 
to escape some tincture of that infirmity. He had 
been early bred to business, was a most artful nego- 
tiator, and perfectly understood foreign affairs. But 
what I have often wondered at in a man of his 
temper was his prodigious application whenever he 
thought it necessary ; for he would plod whole days 
and nights like the lowest clerk in an office. His 
talent of speaking in public, for which he was so very 
much celebrated, 1 know nothing of except from 
the informations of others ; but understanding men 
of both parties have assured me that, in this point, 
in their memory and judgment, he was never equalled. 

The earl of Oxford is a person of as much virtue 
as can possibly consist with the love of power; and 
his love of power is.no greater than what is common 
to men of his superior capacities; neither did any 
man ever appear to value it less after he had ob* 
mined it or exert it with more moderation. He is 
the only instance that ever fell within my memory 
or observation of a person passing from a private 
life, through the several stages of greatness, without 
any perceivable impression upon his temper or be- 
haviour. As bis own birth was illustrious, being 
descended from the heirs general of the Veres and 
the Mortimers, so he seemed to value that accidental ; 
advantage in himself and others more than it could 
pretend to deserve. He abounded in good nature 
and good humour, although subject to passion, as 1 
have heard it affirmed by others and owned by him- 
self; which, however, he kept under the strictest go- 
vernment, till toward the end of his ministry, when 
he began to grow soured and to suspect his friends, 
and perhaps thought it not worth his pains to man- 
age any longer. He was a great favourer of men of 
wit and learning, particularly the former, whom he 
caressed without distinction of party, and could not 
endure to think that any of them should be his ene- 
mies : and it was his good fortune that none of them 
ever appeared to be so ; at least if one may judge by 
the libels and pamphlets published against him, 
which he frequently read by way of amusement, * 
with a most unaffected indifference: neither do I 
remember ever to have endangered his good opinion 
so much as by appearing uneasy when the dealers 
in that kind of writing first began to pour out their 
scurrilities against me ; which ho thought was a 
weakness altogether inexcusable in a man of virtue 
and liberal education. He had the greatest variety 
of knowledge that I have an) where met with, was 



a perfect master of the learned languages, and well 
skilled in divinity. He had a prodigious memory 
and a most exact judgment. In drawing up any 
stale-paper, no man had more proper thoughts, or 
put them in so strong and clear a light. Although 
his style were not always correct, which, however, 
he knew how to mend, yet often to save time he 
would leave the smaller alterations to others. I have 
heard that he spoke but seldom in parliament, nud 
then rather with art than eloquence : but no man 
equalled him in the knowledge of our constitution ; 
the reputation whereof made him be chosen speaker 
to three successive parliaments, which office 1 have 
often heard his enemies allow him to have executed 
with universal applause ; his sagacity was such that 
I could produce very amazing instances of it, if the) 
were not unseasonable. In all difficulties he imme- 
diately found the true point that was to be pursued, 
and adhered to it : and one or two others in the 
iniuistry have confessed very often to me that, after 
having condemned his opinion, they found him in 
the right and themselves in the wrong. He was 
utterly a stranger to fear; and consequently had a 
presence of mind upon all emergencies. His liber- 
ality and contempt of money were such that he al- 
most ruined his estate while he was in employment ; 
yet his avarice for the public was so great, that it 
neither consisted with the present corruptions of the 
age nor the circumstances of the time. He was sel- 
dom mistaken in his judgment of men, ami thcref re 
not apt to change a good or ill opinion by the repre- 
sentation of others, except toward the end of hia 
ministry. He was affable and courteous, extremely 
easy and agreeable in conversation, and altogether 
disengaged ; regular in his life, with great appear- 
ance of piety, nor ever guilty of any expressions 
that could possibly tend to what was indecent or 
profane. His imperfections were at least as obvious, 
although not so numerous, as his virtues. He had 
au air of secrecy in his manner and countenance by 
no means proper for a great minister, because it 
warns all men to prepare aguiusl it. He often ga^e 
no answer at all, and very seldom a direct one : and 
I rather blame this reserved ness of temper, because 
I have known a very different practice succeed much 
better ; of which, among others, the late earl of Sun- 
derland and the present lord Somers, persons of 
great abilities, are remarkable instances ; who used 
to talk in so frank a manner that they seemed to 
discover the bottom of their hearts, and by that ap- 
pearance of confidence would easily unlock the 
breasts of others. But the earl of Oxford pleads, in 
excuse of this charge, that he has seldom or never 
communicated anything which was of importance to 
be concealed wherein he has not been deceived by 
the vanity, treachery, or indiscretion of those he dis- 
covered it to. Another of his imperfections, univer- 
sally known and complained of, was procrastination 
nr delay : which was, doubtless, natural to him, al- 
though he often bore the blame without the guilt, 
and when the remedy was not in his power ; for 
never were prince and minister better matched than 
his sovereign and he upon that article : and, there- - 
fore, in the disposal of employments, wherein the 
queen was very absolute, a year would often pass 
before they could come to a determination. I le- 
member he was likewise heavily charged with the 
common court vice of promising very liberally and 
seldom performing; of which, although I cannot al- 
together acquit him, yet I am confident his intentions 
were generally better than his disappointed solicitors 
would believe. It may be likewise said of him that 
ho certainly did not value, or did not understand, 
the art of acquiring friends ; haring made very few 
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during the time of his power, and contracted a great 
number of enemies. Some of us used to observe 
that those whom he talked well of or suffered to be 
often near him were not in a situation of much advan- 
tage ; and that his mentioning others with contempt or 
dislike was no hinderance at all to their preferment. 
I haTe dwelt the longer upon this great man’s cha- 
racter because I have observed it so often mistaken 
by the wise reasoners of both parties : besides, 
having had the honour for almost four years of a 
nearer acquaintance with him than usually happens 
to men of my level, and this without the least mer- 
cenary obligation, I thought it lay in my power, as I 
am sure it is in my will, to represent him to the 
world with impartiality and truth. 

Having often considered the qualities and dispo- 
sitions of these two ministers, I am at a loss to think 
how it should come to pass that men of exalted 
abilities when they are called to public affairs ore 
generally drawn into inconveniences and misfor- 
tunes, which others of ordinary talents avoid ; 
whereof there appear so many examples, both an- 
cient and modern, and of our own as well as other 
countries, I cannot think this to have been alto- 
gether the effect of envy, as it is usually imputed in 
the case of Themistocles, Aristides, Scipio, and 
others; and of sir Walter Raleigh, the carls of Cla- 
rendon and Strafford, here in England. But I look 
upon it that God, intending the government of a 
nation in the several branches and subordinations of 
power, has made the science of governing sufficiently 
obvious to common capacities : otherwise the world 
would be left in a desolate condition, if great affairs 
did always require a great genius, whereof the most 
fruitful age will hardly produce above three or four 
in a nation ; among which, princes, who of all other 
mortals are the worst educated, have twenty millions 
to one against them that they shall not be of the num- 
ber ; ami proportionable odds, for the same reasons, 
arc against every one of noble birth or great estates. 

Accordingly wc find that the dullest nations, an- 
cient and modern, hare not wanted good rules of 
policy or persons qualified for administration. But 
I take the infelicity of such extraordinary men to 
have been caused by their neglect of common forms, 
together with the contempt of little helps and little 
hinderances ; which is made by Hobbes the defini- 
tion of magnanimity : and this contempt, as it cer- 
tainly displeases the people in general, so it gives 
offence to all with whom such ministers have to 
deal : for I never yet knew a minister who was not 
earnestly desirous to have it thought that the art of 
government was a most profound science ; whereas, 
it requires no more in reality than diligence, ho- 
nesty, and & moderate, share of plain natural sense. 
And, therefore, men thus qualified may very reason- 
ably and justly think that the business of the world 
is best brought about by regularity and forms 
wherein themselves excel. For 1 have frequently 
observed more causes of discontent arise from the 
ractice of some refined ministers to act in common 
usiue<s out of the common road, than from all the 
usual topics of displeasure against men in power. 
It is the same thing in other scenes of life and 
among all societies or communities ; where no men 
are better trusted, or have more success in business, 
than those who, with some honesty and a moderate 
portion of understanding, are strict observers of 
time, place, and method ; and, «»n the contrary, no- 
thing is more apt to expose men to the censure and 
obloquy of their colleages and the public than a 
contempt or neglect of these circumstances, however 
attended with a superior genius and an equal desire 
of doing good ; which has made me sometimes say 



to a great person of this latter character that a small 
infusion of the alderman was necessary to those who 
are employed in public affairs. Upon this occasion 
I cannot forget a very trifling instance, that, one day 
observing the same person to divide a sheet of paper 
with a penknife, the sharpness of the instrument 
occasioned its moving so irregularly and crooked 
that he spoiled the whole sheet ; whereupon I ad- 
vised him to take example by his clerks, who per- 
formed that operation much bettor with a blunt 
piece of ivory, which directed by a little strength 
and a steady hand never fuiled to go right. 

But to return from this long digression : about a 
fortnight after the queen's death 1 came to my place 
of residence, where I was immediately attacked w ith 
heat enough by several of iny acquaintance of both 
parties, and soon learned that what they objected 
was the general sense of the rest. Those of the 
church side made me a thousand reproaches upon 
the slowness and inactivity of my friends, upon 
their foolish quarrels with each other for no visible 
cause, and thereby sacrificing the interests of the 
church and kingdom to their private piques ; and 
that they had neglected to cultivate the favour and 
good opinion of the court at Hanover. But the 
weight of these gentlemen’s displeasure fell upon the 
earl of Oxford: “That he had acted a trimming 
part ; was never thoroughly in the interest of the 
church, but held separate commerce with the ad- 
verse party : that, cither from his negligence, pro- 
crastinating nature, or some sinister end, he had let 
slip many opportunities of strengthening the church's 
friends ; that he undertook more business than he 
was equal to, affected a monopoly of power, and 
would concert nothing with the rest of the minis- 
ters.” Many facts were likewise mentioned which 
it may not now be very prudent to repeat : I shall 
only take notice of one relating to Ireland, where 
he kept four bishoprics undisposed of, though often 
and most earnestly pressed to have them filled ; by 
which omission the church interest of lhat kingdom 
In the house of lords is in danger of being irrecover- 
ably lost. 

Those who discoursed with me after this manner 
did at the same time utterly renounce all regard for 
the pretender ; and mentioned with pleasure the 
glorious opportunity then in his majesty's hands of 
putting an end to party distinctions for the time to 
come ; and the only apprehension that seemed to 
give them any uneasiness was lest the teal of the 
party in power might not perhaps represent their 
lojalty with advantage. 

On the other side, the gainers and men in hopes 
by the queen’s death talked with great freedom in a 
very different stjle : they all directly asserted “ That 
the whole late ministry were fully determined to 
bring in the pretender,” although they would some- 
times a little demur upon the carl of Oxford ; and 
by a more modern amendment they charged the 
same accusation without any reserve upon the late 
queen herself. •• That if her majesty had died but 
a month later, our ruin would have been inevitable.” 
But in that juncture it happened (to use their own 
term, which 1 could never prevail with them to ex- 
plain) things were not ripe. “ That this accusation 
would in a short time infallibly he proved as clear as 
the sun at noonday to all the world.” And the 
consequences naturally following from these posi- 
tions were, " That the leaders ought to lose their 
heads, and nil their abettors he utterly stripped of 
power and favour.” 

These being the sentiments anti discourses of both 
parties, tending to load the late ministry with fault* 
of a very different nature, it may perhaps be either 
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of some use or satisfaction to examine those two 
poiiits ; Unit is to say, first, how far these ministers 
are answerable to their friends for their neglect, mis- 
management, and mutual dissensions ; and secondly, 
with what justice they are accused by their enemies 
for endeavouring to alter the succession of the 
crown in favour of the pretender. 

it is true, indeed, 1 have occasionally done this 
already in two several treatises, of which the one is 
a history,* and the other memoirs b of particular 
facts, but neither of them fit to see the light at pre- 
sent, because they abound with characters freely 
drawn ami many of them not very amiable, and 
therefore intended only for the instructing of the 
next age and establishing the reputation of those 
who have been useful to their country in the present. 
At the same time 1 take this opportunity of assuring 
those who may happen some years hence to read the 
history 1 have written, that the blackest characters 
to be met with in it were not drawn with the least 
mixture of malice or ill-will, but merely to expose 
the odiousucss of vice; for 1 have always held it as 
a maxim that ill men are placed beyond the reach of 
au historiau, who indeed has it in his power to re- 
ward virtue but not to punish vice ; because I never 
yet saw a profligate person who seemed to have the 
least regard in what mauner his name should be 
transmitted to posterity; and 1 knew a certain lord 
[earl of Wharton], not long since dead, who lam very 
confident would not have disposed of one single shil- 
ling to have had it iu his choice whether he should 
be represented to future ages as an Atticus or a 
Catiline. 

However, being firmly resolved, for very material 
reasons, to avoid giving the least offence to any 
party or person in power, I shall barely set down 
some facts aud circumstances during the four last 
years of queen Anne’s reign which at present arc 
little known ; and whereby those of the church- 
party who object against the unsteadiness, neglect, 
and want of concert iu the late ministry, may better 
account for their faults. Most of those facts lean 
bear witness of myself and have received the rest 
from sufficient authority. 

It is most certain that when the queen first began 
to change her servants it was not from a dislike of 
tilings but of persons, and those persons were a very 
mmiiiII number. To be more particular would be 
inc>derr ptr i</nrs. It was the issue of l)r. Sachcve- 
rcll’s trial that encouraged her to proceed so far; 
and several of the low-church party, knowing that 
her displeasure went no further than against oi e 
single family, did not appear to dislike what was 
•lone ; of which I could give some extraordinary in- 
st. Hires. But that famous trial had raised such a 
spirit in the nation against the parliament that her 
majesty thought it necessary to dissolve them, which 
1 ain confident she did not at first intend. Upon 
this resolution, delivered by the queen in council in a 
more determinate manner than was usual with her, 
as 1 was particularly informed by my lord Somers, 
then president, some who were willing to sacri- 
fice one or two persons would not sacrifice their 
cause, but immediately flew off, and the great officers 
of the court and kingdom began to resign their em- 
ployments, which the queen suffered most of them 
to do with the utmost regret, and which those who 
knew her best thought to be real, especially lord 
Somers and lord Cowper, for whom she had as great 
a personal regard and esteem as her nature was capa- 
ble of admitting, particularly for the former. The 
Hew parliament was called during that ferment in 
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the nation, and a great majority of the church-party 
was relumed without the least assistance from the 
court: whether to gaiu a reputation of impartiality 
where they were secure, or, as Mr. Harley's de- 
tractors would have it (who was then minister), 
from a refinement of his politics, not to sutler upon 
the account of 1 know not what wise reasons loo 
great an inequality iu the balance. 

When the parliament met they soon began to dis- 
cover more teal than the queen expected or desired. 
She had entertained the notion of forming a mode- 
rate or comprehensive scheme, which she maintained 
with great firmness, nor would ever depart from un- 
til half a year before her death ; but this neither the 
house of commons nor the kingdom in general were 
then at all inclined to admit, whatever they may have 
been in any juncture since; several country mem- 
bers, to almost a third part of the house, began im- 
mediately to form themselves into a body under a 
fantastic name of the October Club. These daily 
pressed the ministry for a thorough change in em- 
ployments, and were not put off without jealousy 
and discontent. 1 remember it was then commonly 
understood and expected that when the session 
ended a general removal would be made ; hut it 
happened otherwise, for not only few or nunc were 
turned out, hut much deliberation was used in sup- 
plying common vacancies by death. This manner 
of proceeding in a prime minister, I confess, appear- 
ed to me wholly unaccountable and without exam- 
ple ; and 1 whs little satisfied with the solution 1 
had heard and partly knew, “That he acted thus to 
keep men at his devotion by letting expectation lie 
in common for I found the effect did not answer, 
aud that in the mean time he led so uneasy a life, 
by solicitations and pursuits, as no man would en- 
dure who had a remedy at hand. About the begin- 
ning of his ministry I did, at the request of several 
considerable persons, take the liberty of representing 
this matter to him. His answer was short and 
cold: “That he hoped his friends would trust him ; 
that he heartilv wished none hut those who loved 
the church and queen were employed ; but that 
all things could not be done on a sudden.” 1 ha\c 
reason to believe that his nearest acquaintance were 
then wholly at a loss what to think of his conduct. 
He was forced to preserve the opinion of power, 
without which he could not act, while in reality he 
had little or none ; and, besides, he thought it be- 
came him to take the burden of reproach upon him- 
self rather than lay it upon the queen his mistress, 
who was grown very positive, slow, and suspicious, 
and from the opinion of having been formerly too 
much directed fell into the other extreme and be- 
came difficult to be advised. So that few ministers 
had ever perhaps a harder game to play, between the 
jealousy and discontents of his friends on one side 
and the management of the queen’s temper on the 
other. 

There could hardly be a firmer friendship in ap- 
pearance than what I observed between those three 
great men who were then chiefly trusted ; I mean 
the lords Oxford, Rnlingbrokc, and Ilarcourt. I re- 
member, in the infancy of thrir power, being at the 
table of the first, where they were all met, I could 
not forbear takiug notice of the groat affection they 
bore to each other ; and said, “ I would venture to 
prophesy that, however inconstant our court had 
hitherto been, their ministry would certainly last, 
for they had the church, the crown, and the people 
entirely on their side: then it happened that the 
public good and their private interest had the same 
bottom, which is a piece of good fortune that does 
not always fall to the share of men in power. But 
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principally because I observed they heartily loved 
one another, and I did not see how their kind- 
lies* could be disturbed by competition, since 
each of them seemed contented w ith his own dis- 
trict; so that, notwithstanding the old maxim which 
pronounces court friendships to be of no long dura- 
tion, I was confident theirs would last as long as 
their lives.’' But it seems the inventor of that 
maxim happened to be a little wiser than I, who 
lived to see this friendship first degenerate into in- 
difference ami suspicion, and thence corrupt into 
the greatest animosity and hatred, contrary to all 
appearances and much to the discredit of me and 
my sagacity. By what degrees and from what 
muses their dissensions grew I shall, as far as it may 
be safe and convenient, very impartially relate. 

When Mr. Harley was stabbed by Guiscard, the 
writer of a weekly paper called the Examiner, 
taking occasion to reflect on that accident, happened 
to let fall an idle circumstance, I know not upon 
what grounds, 41 That the French assassin confessed 
he at first intended to have murdered Mr. secretary 
Sr. John ; who sitting at too great a distance he 
was forced to vent his rage on the other.” Whether 
the secretary had been thus informed or was con- 
tent that others should believe it, I never yet could 
learn : but nothing could be more unfortunate than 
the tendency of such a report, which by a very un- 
fair decision derived the whole merit of that accident 
to Mr. St. John, and left Mr. Harley nothing but 
the danger and the pain : of both which, although 
he had a sufficient share (his physicians being often 
under apprehensions for his life), yet I am confident 
the time of his illness was a period of more quiet 
and ease than he ever enjoyed during the rest of his 
administration. This report was not unresented by- 
Mr. Harley’s friends; and the rather because the 
fact was directly otherwise, as it soon appeared by 
Guiscard's confession. 

While that minister lay ill of his wound and his 
life in question, the weight of business fell in some 
measure upon the secretary, who was not without 
ambition ; which I confess I have seldom found 
among the wants of great men : and it was con- 
ceived that he had already entertained the thoughts 
of being at the bead of affairs in case Mr. Harley- 
should die ; although at the same time I must do 
justice to Mr. St. John, by repeating what he said 
to me with great appearance of concern (and he 
was but an ill dissembler), “That if Mr. Harley’s 
accident should prove fatal it would be nn irrepar- 
able loss : thut ns things then stood, his life was 
absolutely necessary: that as to himself he was not 
master of the scheme by which they were to pro- 
ceed, nor had credit enough with the queen ; neither 
did he see how it would be possible for them in 
such a case to wade through the difficulties they 
were then under.” However, not to be over parti- 
cular in so nice a point, thus much is certain, that 
some things happened during Mr. Harley’s confine- 
ment which bred a coldness and jealousy between 
those two great men, and these, increasing by 
many subsequent accidents, could never be re- 
moved. 

Upon Mr. Harley's recovery, which was soon fol- 
lowed by his promotion to an earldom and the trea- 
surer’s staff, he was earnestly pressed to go on with 
the change of employments, for which his friends 
and the kingdom were very impatient ; wherein, I 
am confident he was not unwilling to comply, if a 
new incident had not put further difficulties in his 
way. The queen having thought fit to take the key 
from the duchess of Marlborough, it was after Bojnc 
time given to another great lady , wholly in the in- 



terest of the opposite party ; who by a most ob- 
i sequioua behaviour, of which she is a perfect 
mistress, ami the privileges of her place, which gave 
her continual access, quickly won so far upon the 
affections of her majesty, that she had more persona’ 
credit than all the queen’s servants put together. Ot 
this lady’s character and story, having spoken ho 
much in other papers which may one day see l lie 
light, 1 shall only observe that, as soon as she was 
fixed in her station, the queen, following the course 
of her own nature, grew daily much more difficult 
and uncomplying. Some weak endeavours were 
indeed used to divert her majesty from this choice : 
but she continued steady, and pleaded 44 That, if she 
might not have liberty to choose her own servants, 
she could not see what advantage she had gotten by 
the change of her ministry :” and so little was her 
heart set upon what they call a high-church or Tory 
administration, that several employments in court 
and country aud a great majority in all commissions 
remained in the hands of those who most opposed 
the present proceedings ; nor do I remember that 
any removal of consequence was made till the winter 
following, wfeen the carl of Nottingham was pleased 
to prepare and offer a vote in the house of lords 
against any peace while Spain continued in the 
hands of the Bourbon family. Of this vote the 
ministers had early notice; and by casting up the 
numbers concluded they should have a majority of 
ten to overthrow it. The queen was desired and 
promised to speak to a certain lord who was looked 
upon as dubious. That lord attended accordingly ; 
but heard not a word of the matter from her ma- 
jesty, although she afterward owned it was not for 
want of remembering, but from perfect indifference. 
The treasurer, who trusted to promises, and reckoned 
that others would trust to his, was by a most un- 
seasonable piece of parsimony grossly deceived, and 
the vote carried against the court. The queen had 
the curiosity to be present at the debate ; and ap- 
peared so little displeased at the event, or against 
those from whom she might have expected more 
compliance, that a pci son in high station among her 
domestics, who that day in her presence had shown 
his utmost eloquence (such as it was) against the 
ministers, received a particular mark of distinction 
and favour, which by his post he could not pretend 
to ; and was not removed from her service but with 
exceeding difficulty many months after. And it is 
certain that this vote could not have been carried if 
sonic persons very near her majesty had not given 
assurances where they were proper that it would be 
acceptable to the queen ; which her behaviour 
seemed to confirm. 

But when the consequences of this vote were 
calmly represented to her — “ That the limitation 
specified therein had wholly tied up her bauds, in 
case the recovery of Spain should be found impos- 
sible, as it was frequently allowed and owned by 
many principal leaders of the opposite party, nml 
had hitherto been vainly endeavoured cither by treaty 
or war: that the kingdom wns not in a condition 
to bear any longer its burden and charge, especially 
with annual additions: that other expedients might 
possibly be found for preventing France nnd Spain 
from being united under the same king, according 
to the intent and letter of the grand alliance : that 
the design of this vote was to put her majesty under 
the necessity of dissolving the parliament, beginning 
all things anew-, ami placing the administiation iu 
the hands of those whom (die hud thought fit to lav 
aside; and this by sacrificing her present servants 
to the rage and vengeance of the former ;” with 
many other obvious considerations not very proper 
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at this lime l o be repeated— her majesty, who was 
earnestly bent upon giving peace to her people, con- 
sented to fnll upon the sole expedient that her own 
coldness or the treasurer’s thrift and want or cou- 
tempt of artiHop had left her, which was, to create a 
number of peers sufficient to turn the balance in 
the house of lords. I confess that, in my history of 
those times, where this matter among othera is 
treated with a great deal more liberty, and conse- 
quently very unfit for present perusal, I have re- 
fined ho far as to conjecture that if this were the 
treasurer’s counsel he might possibly have given it 
upon some further views than that of avoiding the 
consequences of my lord Nottingham's vote. And 
what those were I suppose I may offer without of- 
fence. It is known enough thut, from the time of 
the Revolution to the period I am now speaking of, 
the favour of the court was almost perpetually turned 
toward those who in the party term are called Whigs, 
or the low-church ; and this was n space of above 20 
years, wherein great additions were made to the 
peerage, and the bishops’ bench almost wholly re- 
newed. But the majority of landed men still re- 
taining the old church principles in religion aud go- 
vernment, notwithstanding all endeavours to con- 
vert them, the late king was under many insuperable 
difficulties during the course of his reign ; elections 
seldom succeeding so well as to leave the court side 
without strenuous opposition, sufficient to carry 
many points against him which he had much at 
heart. Upon the late queen's succeeding to the 
crown, the church party, who seemed to have grown 
more numerous under all discouragements, began 
to conceive hopes that her mnjesty, who had always 
professed to favour their principles, would make use 
of their service. And indeed upon that foot things 
stood for some time ; but a new war being resolved , 
on, three persons* who had most credit with her 
majesty, and who were then looked upon to be at 
least as high principled ax could possibly consist 
with the protestuut succession, having consulted 
their friends, began to conceive that the military 
spirit was much more vigorous in the other party, 
who appeared more keen against France, more san- 
guine upon the power aud wealth of England, and 
better versed in the arts of finding out funds to 
which they had been so long used. There were 
some other motives for this transition of the minis- 
ters at that time, which are more proper for the 
history above mentioned, where they arc faithfully 
recorded. But thus the queen was brought to 
govern by what they call a low-church ministry, 
which continued for several years ; till at length 
grown weary of the war, although carried on with 
great glory and success, and the nation rising into a 
dame (whether justly or not) upon the trial of I)r. 
Saehevcrell, which in effect was a general muster 
of both parties, her majesty, following her own in- 
clinations aud those of her people, resolved to make 
some changes in the ministry and take Mr. Harley 
into her councils. This was brought about, as the 
charge against that minister says, by the basest In- 
sinuations ; upon which, being a determination of 
parliament, I shall not dispute ; although I confess 
to have received a very different account of that 
matter from a most excellent lady, 1 * upon whose ve- 
racity I entirely depend ; and who being then in 
chief confidence with her mistress, must needs know 
a particular fact wherein she was immediately con- 
cerned and trusted better than arty one man or 

• The duke of Mnrlt'orough aud the earl* of t«<xlul|>hin and 
811 ruler 1 uni. 

" There cun he no doulit that Mrs. Mu hum was the coaduc- 
ttvn of tlw whole intrigue. 
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number of men, except the majority of a house uf 
commons. 

When the new parliament met, whose elections 
were left entirely to the people, without the le;u?» 
influence from the court, it plaiuly appeared how 
far the church party in the nation outnumbered the 
other, and especially in the several counties. But 
in the house of lords, even after some management, 
there was hut a weak aud crazy majority ; uor even 
could this have been expected if several great lords, 
who were always reputed of the other parly, had not 
only complied but been highly instrumental in the 
change; as the dukes of Shrewsbury and Argjlc, 
the carls of Peterborough, Rivers, and some others, 
who certainly came into the queen’s measures upon 
other motives than that of party. Now since the 
goicriiineut of Euglund cannot go on while the two 
bouses of parliament are in opposition to each other, 
and that the people, whenever they acted freeiy, 
would infallibly return a majority of church-men, 
one of these two things was of necessity to be done; 
either first to dissolve that parliament and call an- 
other of the Whig stamp, by force of a prodigious 
expense, which would be neither decent nor safe, 
and perhaps at ihat time hardly feasible, or else to 
turn the balance iu the house of lords ; which, after 
the success of lord Nottingham’s vote, was not other- 
wise to be done than by creating a sufficient number 
of peers, in order at once to make the queen and 
her people easy upon that article for the rest of her 
reign. And this 1 should be willing to think was 
the treasurer’s meaning when he advised those ad- 
vancements, which, however, I confess I did very 
much dislike. 

But if after all I have said my conjecture should 
happen to be wrong, yet I do not see how the trea- 
surer can justly be blamed for preserving his cause, 
his friends, and himself, from unavoidable ruin by 
an expedient allowed on all hands to be lawful. 
Perhaps he was brought under that necessity by the 
want of proper management ; but when that neces- 
sity appeared he could not act otherwise without 
unravelling whatever had been done, which, in the 
language of those times, would have been called de- 
livering the queen and kingdom hack into the hands 
of a faction they had so lately got rid of. And I 
believe uo minister of any party would, in his cir- 
cumstances, have scrupled to take the same step 
when the summa rerum was at stake. 

Although the queen was brought into this mea- 
sure by uo other motive than her earnest desire of a 
peace, yet the treasurer’s friends began to press him 
anew for further changes in employments, concluding 
from what was past that his credit was great enough 
to compass whatever he pleased. But this prov<Ki 
to be ill reasoning, for the queen had no dislike at 
all to the other party (whatever pernonal piques she 
might bear to some among them) further than as 
she conceived they were bent upon continuing the 
war, to which her mnjesty resolved to put as speedy 
an end as she could with honour and safety to her 
kingdoms, and therefore fell with readiness enough 
into the methods proposed to her for advancing Ihat 
great work. But in dispensing her favours she was 
extremely cautious and slow, and, after the usual 
mistake of those who think they have been often 
imposed on, became so very suspicious that she 
overshot the mark and erred iu the other extreme. 
When a person happened to be recommended as 
useful for her service or proper to be obliged, per- 
haps after a long delay she would consent ; but if 
the treasurer offered at the same time a warrant or 
other instrument to her, already prepared in order 
to be sigued, because he presumed to reckon upon 
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her content beforehand, she would not, and thus 
file affair would sometimes lie for several months 
together, although the thing were ever so reasonable, 
or even although the public antlered by the delay. So 
that this minister had no other remedy but to let her 
majesty take her own time, which never failed to be 
the very longest that the nature of the thing could 
suffer her to defer it. 

When this promotion was made, Mr. secretary St. 
John, whose merits and pretensions as things then 
stood were fur superior to any, was purposely left 
out, because the court had need of his great abilities 
the following session in the house of commons; and 
the peace being then upon the anvil, he was best able 
to explain and justify the several steps toward it, 
which he accordingly did with invincible reason and 
universal applause. When the session was over the 
queen thought tit to give him a title, and that he 
might not lose his rank created him viscount. There 
had been an earldom in his name and family lately 
extinct, though a barony fell to a collateral branch 
in the person of an infant, and the secretary, being 
of the same house, expected and desired the same 
degree. For he reasoned •* that making him a vis- 
count would be but rigorous justice ; and he hoped 
he might pretend to some mark of favour.” But 
the queen could not be prevailed with, because, to 
say the truth, he was not much at that time in her 
good graces, some women about the court having 
infused an opinion into her that he was not so regu- 
lar in his life as he ought to be. The secretary laid 
the whole blame of this disappointment upon the 
earl of Oxford, and freely told me that he would 
never depend upon the earl’* friendship as long as 
he lived, nor have any further commerce with him 
than what was necessary for carrying on the public 
service. And although I have good reason to be 
assured that the treasurer was wholly innocent in 
this point, as both himself and lady Masham then 
protested to me, yet my lord Boliugbroke thought 
the appearances were so strong that I was never 
able to bring him over to my opinion. 

The divisions between these two great men began 
to split the court into parties. Harcourt lord-chan- 
cellor, the dukes of Shrewsbury and Argyle, sir Wil- 
liam Wyndham, and one or two more, adhered to 
the secretary ; the rest were either neuters or in- 
clined to the treasurer, whether from policy or gra- 
titude, although they all agreed to blame and lament 
his mysterious and procrastinating manner in acting, 
which the state of affairs at that time could very ill 
admit, and must have rendered the earl of Oxford 
inexcusable if the queen's obstinate temper had not 
put him under the necessity of exerting those talents 
wherewith it must be confessed his nature was 
already too well provided. 

This minister had stronger passions than the secre- 
tary, but kept them under stricter government. My 
lord Boliugbroke was of a nature frank and open, 
and as men of great genius are superior to common 
rules he seldom gave himself the trouble of dis- 
guising or subduing bis resentments, although he 
was ready enough to forget them. In matters of 
slate, as the earl was too reserved, so perhaps the 
oiher was ioo free, not from any incontinency of 
talk, but from the mere contempt of multiplying 
secrets, although the graver counsellors imputed this 
liberty of speech to vauity or lightness. And upon 
the whole, no two men could differ more in their 
diversions, their studies, their ways of transacting 
business, their choice of compauy, or manner of 
conversation. 

The queen, who was well informed of these ani- 
mosities among her servants, of which her own 



dubious management had been the original cause, 
began to find and lament the ill consequences of 
them iti her affairs boili at home and abroad, and to 
lay the blame upon her treasurer, whose greatest 
fault in his whole ministry was too much compliance 
with his mistress, by which his measures were often 
disconcerted and himself brought under suspicion by 
his friends. 

I am very confident that this alteration in the 
queen’s temper toward the earl of Oxford could never 
have appeared if he had not thought fit to make 
one step in politics which I have not been able to 
apprehend. When the queen first thought of making 
a change among her servants, after Dr. Sncheverell’s 
trial, my lady Masham was very much heard and 
trusted upon that point, and it was by her interven- 
tion Mr. Hailey was admitted into her majesty’s 
presence. That lady was then in high favour with 
her mistress, which I believe the earl was not so 
very* sedulous to cultivate or preserve as if he had it 
much at heart, nor was altogether sorry when he saw 
it under some degree of declination. The reasons 
for this must be drawn from the common nature of 
mankind and the incompatibility of power, but the 
juncture was not favourable for such a refinement, 
because it was early known to all who had but 
looked into the court that this lady must have a 
successor who, upon pique and principle, would do 
all in her power to obstruct his proceedings. My 
lady Masham was a person of a plain sound under- 
standing, of great truth and sincerity, without the 
least mixture of falsehood or disguise ; of an honest 
boldness and courage superior to her sex ; firm and 
disinterested in her friendship; and full of love, 
duty, aud veneration for the queen her mistress; 
talents as seldom found or sought for in a court, as 
unlikely to thrive while they are there ; so that 
nothing could then be more unfortunate to the 
public than a coldness between this lady and the 
tint minister ; nor a greater mistake in the latter 
than to suffer or connive at the lessening of her 
credit, which he quickly saw removed very disadvan- 
tageously to another object [the duchess of Somer- 
set], and wanted the effects of when his own was 
sunk in the only domestic affair for which I ever 
knew him under any concern. 

While the queen's favour to the earl was thus gra- 
dually lessening, the breaches between him and his 
| friends grew every day wider, which he looked upon 
with great indifference, and seemed to have his 
thoughts only turned upon finding out some proper 
opportunity for delivering up his staff, but this her 
majesty would not then admit, because indeed it 
was not easy to determine who should succeed him. 

In the midst of these dispositions at court, the 
queen fell dangerously sick at Windsor about Christ- 
mas, 1713. It was confidently reported in town that 
she was dead ; and the heads of the expecting party 
were said to have various meetings thereupon, and a 
great hurry ing of chairs and coaches to and from the 
earl of Wharton’s house. Whether this were true 
or not, yet thus much is certain, that the expressions 
of joy appeared very frequent and loud among many 
of that party, which proceeding men of form did not 
allow’ to be altogether decent. A messenger was 
immediately despatched with an account of the 
queen’s illness to the treasurer, who was then in 
town, and in order to slop the report of her death 
appeared next day abroad in his chariot with a pair 
of horses, and did not go down to Windsor till his 
usual time. Upon his arrival there the danger was 
over, hut not the fright, which still sat on every- 
body*! fare, and the account given of I he confusion 
and distraction the whole court had been under Is 
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hardly to be conceived, upon which the treasurer 
said to me, “Whenever anything ails the queen 
these people are out of their wits, and yet they are 
so thoughtless that as soon as she is well they act as 
if she were immortal.” I had sufficient reason both 
before and since to allow hiB observation to be true, 
and that some share of it might with justice be ap- 
plied to himself. 

The queen had early notice of this behaviour 
among the discontented leaders during her illness. 
It was indeed an affair of such a nature as required 
no aggravation, which however would not have been 
wanting, the women of both parties who then at- 
tended her majesty being well disposed to represent 
it in the strongest light. The result was, that the 
queen immediately laid aside all her schemes and 
visions of reconciling the two opposite interests; and 
entered upon a firm resolution of adhering to the 
old English principles from an opinion that the 
adverse party waited impatiently for her death, upon 
views little consisting (as the language and opinion 
went then) with the safety of the constitution either 
in church or state. She therefore determined to 
fall into all just and proper methods that her minis- 
ters should advise her to, for the preservation and 
continuance of both. This I was quickly assured 
of, not only by the lord-chancellor and lord Boling- 
broke, but by the treasurer himself. 

I confess myself to have been then thoroughly 
persuaded that this incident would perfectly reconcile 
the ministers, by uniting them in pursing one gene- 
ral interest ; and considering no further than what 
was fittest to be done, I could not easily foresee any 
objections or difficulties that the earl of Oxford would 
make. I had for some time endeavoured to cultivate 
the strictest friendship between him aud the general 
[the duke of Ormond], by telling both of them 
(which happened to be the truth) how kindly they 
spoke of each other ; and by convincing the latter of 
what advantage such a union must be to her majesty’s 
service. There was an affair upon which all our 
friends laid a more than ordinary weight. Among 
the horse and foot guards appointed to attend on the 
queen’s person, several officers took every occasion, 
with great freedom and bitterness of speech, to revile 
the ministry upon the subject of the peace and the pre- 
tender, not without many gross expressions against 
the queen herself ; such as I suppose will hardly be 
thought on or attempted, but certainly not suffered, 
under the present powers ; which proceeding, beside 
the indignity, begot an opinion that her majesty’s 
person might be better guarded than by such keepers, 
who, after attending at court or at the levee of the 
general or first minister, adjourned to publish their 
disaffection in coffeehouses and gaming ordinaries, 
without any regard to decency or truth. It was pro- 
posed that ten ora dozen of the least discreet among 
these gentlemen should be obliged to sell their posts 
in the guards ; and that two or three who had gone 
the greatest lengths should have a price fixed for 
their commissions somewhat below the exorbitant 
rate usually demanded for a few years past. The 
duke of Ormond desired hut ten thousand pounds 
to make the matter easy to those officers who were 
to succeed ; which sum his grace told me the trea- 
surer had given him encouragement to expect, al- 
though he pleaded present want of money ; and I 
cannot but say that, having often at the duke’s desire 
pressed this minister to advance the money, he gave 
me such answers as made me think he really intended 
it. But I was quickly undeceived ; for expostulating 
some days after with him upon the same subject, 
after great expressions of esteem and friendship for 
the duke of Ormond, and mentioning some ill treat- 
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ment he had received from ms friends, he said, “ he 
knew not why he should do other people’s work.** 
The truth is, that except the duke, my lord Trevor, 
and Mr. secretary Bromley, I could not find he had 
one friend left of any consequence in her majesty's 
service. The lord-chancellor [Harcourt], lord 
Bolingbroke, and lady Masham, openly declared 
against him ; to whom were joined the bishop of 
Rochester [Dr. Atterbury] and some others. Dart- 
mouth, then privy-seal, and Poulett, lord-steward, 
stood neuters. The duke of Shrewsbury hated the 
treasurer, but sacrificed all resentments to ease, 
profit, and power, and was then in Ireland, acting 
a part directly opposite to the court, which he had 
sagacity enough to foresee might quickly turn to ac- 
count, so that the earl of Oxford stood almost single 
and every day found a visible declension of the 
queen's favour toward him ; which he took but little 
care to redress, desiring nothing so much as leave to 
deliver up his staff; which, however, as conjunctures 
then stood, he was not able to obtain, his adversa- 
ries not having determined where to place it ; neither 
was it, upon several accounts, a work so proper to be 
done while the parliament sat, where the ministry 
had already lost too much reputation, and especially 
in the house of lords. By what I could gather from 
several discourses with the treasurer, it was not very 
difficult to find out how he reasoned with himself. 
The church party continued violently bent to have 
some necessary removals made in the guards, as well 
as a further change in the civil employments through 
the kingdom. All the great officers about the court 
or in her majesty’s service, except the duke of 
Shrewsbury aud one or two more, were in the same 
opinion. The queen herself, since her last illness at 
Windsor, had the like dispositions ; and I think it 
may appear from several passages already mentioned 
that the blame of those delays so often complained 
of did not originally lie at the earl of Oxford’s door. 
But the state of things was very much changed by 
several incidents. The chancellor, lord Bolingbroke, 
and lady Masham, had entirely forsaken him upou 
suspicions 1 have mentioned before : which, although 
they were founded on mistake, yet he never would 
be at the pains to clear. And as he first lessened 
his confidence with the queen by pressing her upon 
those very points for which his friends accused him 
that they were not performed, so upon her change of 
sentiments after her recovery he lost all favour and 
credit with her for not seconding those new resolu- 
tions from which she had formerly been so averse. 
Besides, he knew as well as all others who were near 
the court that it was hardly possible the queen 
could survive many months ; in which case he roust 
of necessity bring upon him the odium and vengeance 
of the successor, and of that party which must then 
be predominant, who would quickly unravel all he 
had done ; or if her majesty should hold out longer 
than it was reasonable to expect, yet, after hating 
done a work that must procure him many new ene- 
mies, he eould expect nothing but to be discharged 
in displeasure. Upon these reasons he continued 
his excuses to the duke of Ormond for not advancing 
the money ; and during the six Inst months of his 
ministry would enter into no nffairs hut what imme- 
diately concerned the business of his office. That 
whole period was nothing else but a scene of mur- 
muring and discontent, quarrel and misunderstand- 
ing, animosity and hatred, between him and his 
former friends. In the mean time the queen’s coun- 
tenance was wholly changed toward him ; she com- 
plained of his silence and sullenncss, and in ret' ju 
gave him every day fresh instances of utgltcl or 
displeasure. 
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The original of this quarrel among the ministers, 
which had been attended with so many ill conse- 
quences, began first between the treasurer and lord 
Holingbroke, from the causes and incidents 1 have 
already mentioned, and might very probably have 
been prevented if the treasurer had dealt with less 
reserve or the lord Bolinghroke had put that confi- 
dence in him which bo sincere a friend might reason- 
ably have expected. Neither, perhaps, would a re- 
concilement have been an allair of much difficulty, 
if their friends on both sides had not too much ob- 
served the common prudential forms of not caring to 
intermeddle; which, together with the addition of a 
shrug, was the constant answer I received from most 
of them whenever I pressed them upon the subject. 
1 cannot tell whether my lord Trevor may be excepted 
because 1 had little acquaintance with him, although 
1 am inclined to the uegaiive. Mr. Prior, who was 
much loved and esteemed hy them both, as he well 
deserved, upon account of every virtue that can 
qualify a man for private conversation, might have 
been the propercst person for such a work, if he 
could have thought it to consist with the prudence 
of a courtier ; but, however, he was absent in France 
at those junctures when it was chiefly necessary. 
And to say the truth, most persons had so avowedly 
declared themselves on one side or the other, that 
these two great men had hardly a common friend 
left except myself. 1 had ever been treated with 
great kiudness hy them both; and 1 conceived that 
what I wanted in weight and credit might be made 
up with sincerity and freedom. The former they 
never doubted, and the latter they had constant ex- 
perience of: I had managed between them for almost 
two years, and their candour was so great that they 
had not the least jealousy or suspicion of me. And 
1 thought I had done wonders when, upon the 
queen's being last at Windsor, I put them in a coach 
togo thither by appointment, without other company, 
where they would have four hours’ time to come to 
a good understanding ; but in two days after 1 learned 
from them both that nothing was done. 

There had been three bishoprics for some time 
vacant in Ireland; and I had prevailed on the earl 
of Oxford that one of them should be divided. Ac- 
cordingly four divines of that kingdom were named 
to the queen and approved by her; but upon some 
difficulties not worth mentioning, the queen's man- 
datory letters to Ireland had been dclaved. I pressed 
the treasurer every week while her majesty was at 
Windsor, and every day after her return, to finish 
this affair, as a point of great consequence to the 
church in that kingdom ; and growing at length im- 
patient of so many excuses 1 fell into some passion ; 
w hen his lordship freely told me 44 that he had been 
earnest with the queen upon that matter about ten 
times the last fortnight, but without effect, and that 
he found his credit wholly at an end.** This happened 
about eleven weeks before the queen died ; and two 
nights after, sitting with him and lord Holingbroke, 
in lady Masharo’s lodgings at St. James's for some 
hours, I told the treasurer “that, having despaired 
of any reconciliation between them, I had only stayed 
some time longer to forward the disposal of those 
bishoprics in Ireland ; which since his lordship told 
me was out of his power, I now resolved to retire 
immediately, as from an evil I could neither help to 
redress nor endure the sight of: that before I left 
them, ! desired they would answer me two questions : 
first, whether these mischiefs might not be remedied 
in two minutest and secondly, whether upon the 
present foot the ministry would not be infallibly 
ruined in two month* ?** Lord Bolinghroke answered 
to each question in the affirmative, and approved of 



my resolution to retire ; but iht treasurer after hi* 
maniicr evaded both, and only desired me to time 
with hitn next day. However, 1 immediately went 
down to a friend ill Berkshire to await the issue, 
which ended in the removal of my lord-treasurer, 
and three days after in her majesty’s death. 

Thus 1 have with some puins recollected several 
passages, which I thought were most material for the 
satisfaction of those who appear so much at a loss 
upon the unaccountable quarrels of the late ministry. 
For indeed it looked like a riddle to see person* of 
great and undisputed abilities, called by the queen 
to her service in the place of others with whose pro- 
ceedings she was disgusted, and with great satisfac- 
tion to the clergy, the landed interest, and body of 
the people, running on a sudden into such a common 
beaten court track of ruin, by divisions among tlxrru- 
sclves; not only without a visible cause but with 
the strongest appearances to the contrary, and w ith- 
out any refuge to the usual excr.se of evil instruments 
or cunning adversaries, to blow the coals of dtsseu* 
•ion : for the work was entirely their own. 

I impute the cause of these misfortunes to the 
queen ; who, from the variety of hands she had em- 
ployed and reasonings she had heard since her 
coming to the crown, was grown very fond of moder- 
ating schemes, which, as things then stood, w ere by- 
no means reducible to practice. She had likewise a 
good share of that adhereuce to her own opinions 
which is usually charged upon her sex. And lastly 
(as I have before observed), having received sonic 
hints that she had formerly been too much governed, 
she grew very difficult to be advised. 

The next in fault was the treasurer, who, not 
being able to influence the queen in many points 
with relation to party, which his friends and the 
kingdom seemed to have much at heart, would needs 
take all the blame on himself, from a known prin- 
ciple of state prudence “That a first minister must 
always preserve the reputation of power.** But I 
have ever thought that there are few maxims in po- 
litic* which, at some conjectures, may not be very 
liable to an exception. The queen was hy no means 
inclined to make many changes in employment*; 
she was positive in her nature and extremely given 
to delay. And surely these were no proper qualities 
for a chief minister to personate toward his nearest 
friends, who were brought into employment upon 
very different views and promises. Nor could any 
reputation of power he worth preserving at the ex- 
pense of hringiug sincerity into question. I remem- 
ber, upon a Saturday, when the ministers and one 
or two friends of the treasurer constantly met to dine 
at his house, one of the company attacked him very 
warmly, on account that a certain lord who perpetu- 
ally opposed the queen’s measures was not dismissed 
from a great employment,* which, beside other ad- 
vantages, gave that lord the power of choosing se- 
veral members of parliament. The treasurer evaded 
the matter with his usual answer, “That this was 
whipping-day.'’ Upon which the set rotary Boling- 
broke, turning to me, said 44 It was a strange thing 
that my lord Oxford would not be so kind to his 
friends and so just to his own innocence as to vin- 
dicate himself where he had no blame ; for to his 
knowledge and the chancellor’s (who was then also 
present) the treasurer hod frequently and earnestly 
inoved the queen upon that very point without 
effect.” Whereupon this minister, finding himself 
pressed so far, told the company 44 That he had at 
last prevailed with her majesty, and the thing would 
be done in two days :” which followed accordingly. 

1 mention this fact as an instance of the earl of Ox- 
* The duke of Somerset, master of lbs hoise. 
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foril'i disposition to preserve some reputation of 
power in himself, and remove all blame from the 
queen; and this to my particular knowledge was a 
frequent case ; but how far justifiable in point of 
prudence I have already given my opinion. How- 
ever, the treasurer’s friends were yet much more to 
blame than himself: he had abundance of merit 
with them all ; not only upon account of the public, 
the whole change of the ministry having been ef- 
fected, without any intervention of theirs, by him 
and lady Mash am ; but likewise from the conse- 
quence of that change, whereby the greatest employ- 
ments of the kingdom were divided among them ; 
and therefore in common justice, ns well as prudence, 
they ought to have been more indulgent to his real 
failings, rather than suspect him of imaginary ones, 
as they often did, through ignorance, refinement, or 
mistake : and 1 mention it to thfe honour of the se- 
cretary Bolingbroke, as well as of the treasurer, that, 
having myself upon many occasions joined with the 
former in quarrelling v\ ith the earl’s conduct upon 
certain points, the secretary would in a little time 
after frankly own that he was altogether mistaken. 

Lastly, l cannot excuse the remissness of those 
whose business it should have been, as it certainly 
was their interest, to have interposed their good 
offices for hculing this unhappy breach among the 
minister* : but of this I have already spoken. 



CHAPTER II. 

Written about a year after. 

Having proceeded thus far, 1 thought it would be 
unnecessary to say anything upon the other head, 
relating to the design of bringing in the pretender : 
for upon the earl of Oxford’s impeachment, the gen- 
tlemen of the prevailing side assured me “ That 
the whole mystery would be soon laid open to the 
world and were ready to place the merit of their 
cause upon that issue. This discovery we all ex- 
pected from the report of the secret committee : but 
when that treatise appeared (whoever were the com- 
pilers) we found it to be rather the work of a luxu- 
riant fancy, an absolute state pamphlet arguing for 
& cause, than a dry recital of facts or a transcript of 
letters : and for what related to the pretender, the 
authors contented themselves with informing the 
public that the whole intrigue was privately carried 
on in personal treaties between the earl of Oxford 
and the abb6 Gualtier; which must needs be a doc- 
trine hard of digestion to those who have the least 
knowledge either of the earl or the abb£, or upon 
what foot the latter stood at that time with the Eng- 
lish ministry: I conceive that whoever is nt distance 
enough to be out of fear either of a vote or a mes- 
senger, will be as easily brought to believe all the 
popish legends together. And to make such an as- 
sertion in a public report, delivered to the house of 
commons, without the least attempt to prove it, will 
some time or other be reckoned such a strain upon 
truth and probability as is hard to be equalled In a 
Spanish romance. 1 think it will be allowed that 
the articles of high treason drawn up against the 
earl were not altogether founded upon the report ; 
or at least, that those important hints about bring- 
ing in the pretender were more proper materials to 
furnish out a pamphlet than an impeachment ; since 
this accusation has no pnrt even among the high 
crimes and misdemeanors. 

But notwithstanding all this and that the earl of 
Oxford, after two years’ residence in the tower, was 
at length dismissed without any trial, yet the re- 
proach still went on that the queen's lust ministry 
in concert with their mistress were deeply engaged 
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in a design to set the pretender upon the throne. 
The cultivating of which accusation 1 impute to the 
great goodness of those in power, who are so gra- 
cious to assign a reason, or at least give a counte- 
nance, for that sudden and universal sweep they 
thought fit to make on their first appearance ; where 
as they might as well have spared that ceremony, by 
a short recourse to the royal prerogative, which gives 
every prince a liberty of choosing what servants he will . 

There arc two points which 1 believe myself able 
to make out. First, that neither the late queen no 
her ministers did ever entertain a design of bringing 
in the pretender during her majesty’s life, or that he 
should succeed after her decease. 

Secondly, that, if they conceived such a design, it 
was absolutely necessary to prosecute it from the 
first year of their ministry ; because, for at least a 
year before the queen’s death, it was impossible to 
have put such a design iu execution. 

1 must premise with three circumstances, which 
have a great effect on me, and must have the like 
upon those among my friends who have any tole- 
rable opinion of my veracity ; and it is only to those 
that I offer them. 

I remember, during the late treaty of peace, dis- 
coursing at several times with some very eminent 
persons of the opposite side, with whom I had long 
acquaintance; 1 naked them seriously u W bother 
they or any of their friends did in earnest believe or 
suspect the queen or the ministry to have any fa- 
vourable regards toward the pretender 1” They all 
confessed for themselves “ That they believed no- 
thing of the matter :** and particularly, a person at 
present in great employment said to me with much 
frankness, " You set up the church mid Sacheverell 
against ub ; and we set up trade and the pretender 
against you.” 

The second point I would observe is this, that 
during the course of the late ministry, upon occasion 
of the libels even' day thrown about, 1 had the curio- 
sity to ask almost ever}* person in great employment 
“ Whether they knew or had heard of auy one par- 
ticular man (except those who professed to he non- 
jurors) that discovered the least inclination toward 
the pretender 1” And the whole number they could 
muster up did not amount to above five or six ; 
among which, one was a certain old lord lately 
dead, and one a private gentleman of little con- 
sequence and of a broken fortune : yet I do not 
believe myself to have omitted any one great man 
that came in my way, except the duke of Bucking- 
ham, in whose company I never was above once or 
twice at most. I am therefore as confident as a man 
can be of any truth which will not admit a demon- 
stration, that upon the queen’s death, if we except 
papists and nonjurors, there could not he five hun- 
dred persons in Englaud of all ranks who hud uuy 
thoughts of the pretender ; and among these not six 
of any quality or consequence : but how it has come 
to pass that several millions are said to have since 
changed their sentiments, it shall not be my part to 
inquire. 

The last point is of the same strain ; and I offer 
it, like the two former, to convince only those who 
are willing to believe me on my own won! : that 
having been for the space of almost four years very 
nearly and perpetually conversant with those who 
had the greatest share of power, and this in their 
times of leisure as well as business, I could never 
hear one single word let fall in favour of the pre- 
tender, although I was curious enough to observe 
in & particular manner what passed upon that sub- 
ject. And I cannot but think that, if kucii an affair 
hud been in agitation, I must have had either vciy 
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bad lurk or a very small share of common under- 
standing not to have discovered some grounds at 
least for suspicion : because I never yet knew a 
minister of state, or indeed any other man, so great 
u master of secrecy sis to be able among those he 
nearly conversed with wholly to conceal his opi- 
nions, however he may cover his designs. This I say 
upon a supposition that they would have held outlie 
mask always before me, which, however, 1 have no 
reason to believe. Anil 1 confess it is with the ex- 
pense of some patience that I hear this matter sum- 
marily determined by those who had no ad vantages 
of knowing anything that passed, othenvise than 
what they found in a libel or a coffeehouse, or at 
best from general reasonings built ujkiii mistaken 
facts. Now, although what 1 have hitherto said 
upon this point can have no influence further than 
my own personal credit reaches, yet 1 confess 1 
shall never he brought to change my opinion till 
some one who had more opportunities than I will 
he able to produce any single particular from the 
letters, the discourses, or the actions of those minis- 
ters, as a proof of ivhat they allege ; which has not 
yet been attempted or pretended. 

But I believe there may be several arguments of 
another nature produced, which can make it very- 
evident to those who will hear reason that the 
queen's ministers never had it in their thoughts to 
alter the succession of the crown. 

For first, when her majesty had determined to 
change her servants, it is very well known that 
those whom she appointed to succeed them were 
generally accounted favourers of what is called the 
low church party ; not only my lords Oxford, Bo- 
lingbrokc, and Harcourt, but a great majority of the 
rest: among which I can immediately name the 
dukes of Shrewsbury, Newcastle, and Argjle, the 
earls of Peterborough, Rivers, Strafford, liny, and 
Orrery, the lords Munscl and Masham, with several 
others whom I cannot at present recollect. Whereas, 
of the other party, the dukes of Ormond and Buck- 
ingham, and the carl of Dartmouth, were the only 
persons introduced at first, and very few afterward : 
which I suppose will clearly evince that the bringing 
in of the pretender was not the original scheme of 
such ministers, and that they were by no means 
proper instruments for such a work. 

And whoever knew anything of the queen** dis- 
position must believe she had no inclinations at all 
in favour of the pretender. She was highly and 
publicly displeased w r ith my lord Bulinghroke, be- 
cause he was seen under the same roof with that 
person at an opera when his lordship was sent to 
France upon some difficulties about the peace. Her 
majesty said “ That he ought immediately to have 
withdrawn upon the appearance of the other:" 
wherein, to speak with freedom, I think her judg- 
ment was a little mistaken. And at her toilet among 
her women, when mention happened to be made of 
the chevalier, she would frequently let fall expres- 
sions of such a nature as made it manifest how little 
she deserved thone reproaches which had been cast 
on her since her death upon that account. 

Besides, I have already said that her majesty 
began those changes at court for no other cause than 
her personal displeasure against a certain family and 
their allies ; and from the hope she had to obtain a 
peace by the removal of some w'hose interest it was 
to obstruct it : that when the former chancellor, 
president, aud others came to her, determined to 
deliver up their employments, she pressed them 
somewhat more than it became her dignity to con- 
tinue iu their stations; of which I supjmsc my lord 
Cow per is yet a living witness. 



I am forced to repeat what I have before observed, 
that it was with the utmost difficult} she could tie 
ever persuaded to dismiss any person upon tlie kchv 
of party; and that she drove her ministers into the 
greatest distress, upon my lord Nottingham’s vote 
against any peace without Spain, for want of speak- 
ing to one or two depending lords, although with 
the last danger of breaking the meusurcs she was 
most fond of toward settling the repose of Europe. 
She had besides, upon the removal of the duchesn of 
Marlborough, chosen another great lady to succeed 
[the duchess of Somerset], who quickly grew iuu 
higher credit than all her ministers together : a lady 
openly professing the utmost aversion for the per- 
sons, the principles, and measures of those who were 
then in power, and excelling all even of her owe 
sex in every art of insinuation : and this her majesty 
thought fit to do, iH opposition to the strongest re- 
presentations that could possibly be made to her of 
the inconveniences which would ensue. Her only- 
objection against several clergymen recommended 
to her for promotions in the church was their being 
too violent in party. And a lady in high favour 
with her has frequently assured me, “ That when- 
ever she moved the queen to discard some persons 
who upon all occasions with great virulence opposed 
the court, her majesty would constantly refuse, aud 
at the same time condemn her for too much party teal." 

But besides all this, there never was a more stale 
or antiquated cause than that of the pretender at the 
time when her majesty chose her last ministers, who 
were most of them children or youths when kiug 
James II. abdicated. They found a prince upon 
the throne before they were of years to trouble them- 
selves with speculations upon government ; aud 
consequently could hare no scruples of conscience 
in submitting to the present powers, since they 
hardly remembered any other. Aud truly this was 
in general the case of the whole kingdom ; for the 
adherents of king James II. were all either dead or 
in exile or sunk in obscurity, laden with yean and 
want ; so that if any guilt were contracted by the 
revolution, it was generally understood that our an- 
cestors were only to answer for it. And 1 am con- 
fident (with an exception to professed nonjurors) 
there was not one man in ten thousand through 
Eugland who had other sentiments. Nor can the 
contrary opinion be defended by arguing the prodi- 
gious disaffection at present ; because the same 
thing has happened before from the same cause, in 
our own country, and within the memory of man, 
although not with the same event. 

But such a disaffection could hardly have been 
raised against an absent prince who w r as only in ex- 
pectation of the throne ; and indeed 1 cannot but 
reckon it as a very strong argument for the good 
disposition, both in the ministry and kingdom, to- 
ward the house of Hanover, tint during my lord 
Oxford’s administration there was never thrown 
out the least reflection against that illustrious house 
in an} libel or pamphlet; which would hardly have 
happened if the small party writers could have 
thought that by such a performance they would have 
made their court to those in power, and which 
would certainly have been a very useful preliminary 
if any attempt had been intended toward altering 
the succession to the crowm. But however, to say 
the truth, invectives against the absent ami witli 
whom we have nothing to do, although they may 
render persons little and contemptible, can baldly 
make them odious ; for hatred is produced by mo- 
tives of a very different nulure, as experience has 
shown. And although politicians affirm it more 
eligible for a prince to be hated than despised, yet 
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Ihnt maxim is better calculated for an absolute mo- 
narchy than for the climate of England. Hut I am 
sensible this is a digression; therefore I return. 

The treaties made by her majesty with France 
and Spain were calculated in several points directly 
against the pretender, as he has now found to his cost 
and as it is manifest to all the world. Neither could 
anything be more superficial than the politics of 
those who could be brought to think that the regent 
of France would ever engage in measures against 
the present king of England ; and how the grimace 
of mi ambassador’s takiug or not taking his public 
character, as in the case of the carl of Stair, should 
serve so long for an amusement, cannot be suffi- 
ciently wondered at. What can be plainer than 
that the chief interest of the duke of Orleans is 
woven and twisted with that of king George ; and 
this, whether it shall be thought convenient to sulfer 
the young king of France to live longer or notl For 
in the second case, the regent perfectly agrees with our 
prescut king in this particular circumstance, that 
the whole order of succession has been broken for 
his sake ; by which means he likewise will be en- 
cumbered with a pretender, and thereby engaged, 
upon the strongest motives, to prevent the union of 
France and Spain under one monarch. And even 
in the other case, the chance of a boy’s life and his 
leaving heirs male of his body is so dubious, that the 
hopes of a crown to the regent or his children will 
certainly keep that prince as long as his power con- 
tinues very firm in his alliance with England. 

And as this design was originally intended and 
avowed by the queen’s ministers in their treaties 
with France and Spain, so the events have fully an- 
swered in every particular. The preseut king suc- 
ceeded to these crowns with as hearty and universal 
a disposition of the people as could possibly consist 
with the grief for the loss of so gracious and excel- 
lent a princess as her late majesty. The parliament 
was most unanimous in doing everything that could 
endear them to a new monarch. The general peace 
did entirely put an end to any design which France 
or Spain might probably have laid to make a diver- 
sion by an invasion upon Scotland, with the pre- 
tender at the head, in case her majesty had happened 
to die during the course of the war; and upon the 
death of the late French king, the duke of Orleans 
fell immediately into the strictest measures with 
England ; as the queen and her ministers easily 
foresaw it would be necessary for him to do, from 
every reason that could regard his own interest. If 
the queen had died but a short time before the 
peace, and either of the two great powers engaged 
against u* had thought fit to have thrown some 
troops into Scotland, although it could not have 
been a very agreeable circumstance to a successor 
and a stranger, yet the universal inclinations at that 
time in England toward the house of Hanover 
would in all probability have prevented the conse- 
quences of such an enterprise. But on the other 
side, if the war had continued a year longer than 
her majesty's life and the same causes had been 
applied to produce the same effects upon the affec- 
tions of the people, the issue must inevitably have 
been either a long and bloody civil war or a sudden 
revolution. So that no incident could have arrived 
more effectual to fortify the present king’s title and 
secure his possession than that very peace so much 
exploded by one party and so justly celebrated by 
the other ; in continuing to declare which opinions 
under the present situation of things it is not very 
improbable that they may both be in jest. 

But if any articles of that peace were likely to 
endanger the protestant succession, how could it 
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come to pas* that the Dutch, who were gtinrauteca 
of that succession and valued for zealous defcmleis 
of it, should be so ready with their offers to comply 
with every article ; and this for no greater a reward 
than a share in the ashiento trade, which the op- 
posers of peace represented to be only a trifle t That 
the fact is true I appeal tc M. de Buys, who upon 
some difficulties the ministry were under by the 
earl of Nottingham's vote Against any peace while 
Spain continued in the Bourbon family, uudertook 
to make that matter easy by getting a full approba- 
tion from the States, his masters, of all her majesty’s 
proceedings, provided they might be sharers in that 
trade. I can add this further, that some months 
after the conclusion of the peace and amid all the 
appearing discontents of the Dutch, a gentleman 
who hail long resided in Holland and was occasion- 
ally employed by the ministers here assured me 
“ That he had power from the pensionary’ to treat 
with the earl of Oxford about sending hither an ex- 
traordinary embassy from Holland, to declare that 
the States were fully satisfied with the whole plan 
of the peace, upon certain conditions which were 
easy and honourable and such as had no relation at 
all to the pretender.” How this happened to fail 1 
never iuquired, nor had any discourse about it with 
those in power ; for then their affairs were growing 
desperate, by the earl of Oxford's declination in the 
queen’s favour ; both which became so public, as 
well as her majesty’s bail state of health, that 1 sup- 
pose those circumstances might easily cool the 
Dutch politicians in that pursuit. 

I remember to have heard it objected against the 
last ministry, as an instance of their inclination to- 
ward the pretender, 44 That they were careless in 
cultivating a good correspondence with the house of 
Hauover.” And, on the other side, I know very 
well what continual pains were employed to satisfy 
and inform the elector and his ministers in every 
step taken by her majesty, and what offers were 
made to his highness for any further securities of 
the succession in him and his family that could con- 
sist with the honour and safety of the queen. To 
this purpose were all the instructions given to earl 
Rivers, Mr. Thomas Harley, lord Clarendon, and 
some others. But all endeavours were rendered 
abortive by a foolish circumstance, which has often 
made me remember the common observation of the 
greatest events depending frequently upon the 
lowest, vilest, and obscurest causes ; aud this is 
never more verified than in courts and the issues of 
public affairs, whereof I could produce from my own 
knowledge and observation three or four very sur- 
prising instances. I have seen nil old bed-maker, 
by officiously going to one door when gratitude as 
well as common sense should have sent her to ano- 
ther, become the instrument of putting the nation to 
the expense of some thousand lives aud several mil- 
lions of money. I have known as great an event 
from the stupidity or wllfulness of a beggarly Dutch- 
man,* who lingered on purpose half an hour at a 
visit when he had promised to be somewhere else. 
Of no greater dignity was that circumstance which 
rendered ineffectual nil eudeavours of the late minis- 
try to establish themselves in the good graces of the 
court of Hanover, as I shall particularly relate in 
another work. It may suffice to hint at present that 
a delay in conveying a very inconsiderable sum to a 
very inconsiderable Freuch vagrant* gave the op- 
portunity to a more industrious party of corrupt Lug 

• Carew lord Hunrdnu. born and bred in Holland. 

* Rnt-thou, then at H mover, but in tin service of 
other Herman prince, it U not known h.<w, Rut into sonni credit 
w ith the ekclor 
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that channel through which all the ideas of the dis- 
position* and design* of the queen, the ministers, 
and the whole British nation, were conveyed. 

The second point which I conceived in) self able 
to make out is this, that if the queen's ministers had, 
with or without the knowledge of their mistress, en- 
tertained any thoughts of altering the succession in 
favour of the pretender, it was absolutely necessary 
for them to have begun and prosecuted that design 
as soon as they came into her majesty’s Bervicc. 

There were two circumstances which would have 
made it necessary for them to have lost no time. 
First, because it was a work that could not possibly 
be done on a sudden ; for the whole nation, almost 
to a man, excepting professed nonjurors, had con- 
ceived the utmost abhorrence of a popish successor ; 
and as I have already observed, the scruple of con- 
science upon the point of loyalty was wholly con- 
lined to a few antiquated nonjurors who lay starv- 
ing in obscuiity; so that, in order to have brought 
such an affair about in a parliamentary way, some 
years must have been employed to turn the bent of 
the nation, to have rendered one person odious and 
another amiable, neither of which is to be soon com- 
passed toward absent princes, unless by comparing 
them with those of whom we have had experience, 
which was not then the case. 

The other circumstance was the bad condition of 
the queen's health, her majesty growing every day 
more unwieldy, and the gout with other disorders 
increasing on her, so that whoever was near the 
court for about the two last years of her reign might 
boldly have fixed the period of her life to a very few 
months without pretending to prophecy. And how 
little a time the ministers had for so great a work as 
that of changing the succession of the crown, and 
how difficult the very attempt would have been may 
tie judged from the umbrage taken by several lords 
of the church party in the last year of her reign, who 
appeared under an apprehension that the very quar- 
rels among the ministers might possibly be of some 
disadvantage to the house of Hanover. And the 
universal declaration, both among lords and commons 
at that time, as well in favour of the elector as 
against the pretender, are an argument beyond all 
conviction that eoine years must have been spent in 
altering the dispositions of the people. Upon this occa- 
sion I shall not soon forget what a great minister then 
said to me, and which I have been siuce assured was 
likewise the duke of Shrewsbury’s opinion : “ That 
there could bo no doubt of the elector’s undisturbed 
succession ; but the chief difficulty lay in the future 
disaffection of the church and people and landed in- 
terest from that universal change of men and mea- 
sures which he foresaw would arrive.** Aud it 
must be to all impartial men above a thousand wit- 
nesses, how innocent her majesty's servants were 
upon this article; that, knowing so well through 
what channels all favour was to pass upon the 
queen's demise, they by their coming into power 
had utterly and for ever broken all measures with 
the opposite party, and that in the beginning of their 
administration there wanted not, perhaps, certain 
favourable junctures which some future circum- 
stances would not have failed to cultivate. Yet 
their actions showed them so far from any view to- 
ward the pretender that they neglected pursuing 
those measures which they had constantly in their 
power, not only of securing themselves but the in- 
terest of the church, without any violence to the 
protestant succession in the person of the elector. 
And this unhappy neglect I take to have been the 
onl) disgrace of their ministry. To prevent this 
evil was, I confess, the chief point wherein all no 



little politics terminated ; and the methods were 
easy and obvious. But whoever goes about to gain 
favour with a prince by a readiness to enlarge his 
prerogative, although out of principle and opinion, 
ought to provide that he be not outbid by another 
party, however professing a contrary principle. For 
1 never yet read or heard of any party, acting in op- 
position to the true interest of their country, what- 
ever republican denominations they affected to be 
distinguished by, who would not be contented to 
chaffer public liberty for personal power or for an 
opportunity of gratifying their revenge, of which 
truth Greece anti Rome, as well as many other states, 
will furnish plenty of examples. This reflection I 
could not well forbear, although it may be of little 
use further than to discover my own resentment. 
And yet perhaps that misfortune ought rather to be 
imputed to the want of concert aud confidence than 
of prudence or of courage. 

I must here take notice of an accusation charged 
upon the late ministry by the bouse of commons, that 
they put a lie or falsehood into the queen's mouth, 
to be delivered to her parliament. Mr. Thomas 
Harley was sent to the elector of Hanover with 
instructions to offer his highness any further securi- 
ties for settling the succession in him and his family 
that could consist with her majesty's honour and 
safety. This gentleman writ a letter to the secre- 
tary of state a little before his return from Hanover, 
signifying in direct terms “That the elector ex- 
pressed himself satisfied in the queen’s proceedings, 
and desired to live in confidence with her.'* He 
writ to the same purpose to one of the under-secre- 
taries; and mentioned the fact as a thing that much 
pleased him, and what he desired might be as public 
as possible. Both these letters I have read, and the 
queen, as she had reason to suppose, being suffici- 
ently authorised by this notice from her minister, 
made meution of that information in a speech from 
the throne. If the fact were a lie it is what I have 
not heard Mr. Harley to have been charged with. 
From what has since passed in the world I should 
indeed be inclined to grant it might have been a 
compliment in his highness, and perhaps understood 
to be so by the queen ; but, without question, her 
majesty had a fair excuse to take the elector ac- 
cording to the literal meaning of his words. And 
if this be so the imputation of falsehood must 
remain where these accusers of that excellent prin- 
cess’s veracity will, I suppose, not profess at least an 
inclination to place it. 

I am very willing to mention the point wherein 
as I said all my little politics terminated, and where- 
in I may pretend to know that the ministers were 
of the same opinion, and would have put it in prac- 
tice if it pleased God to let them continue to act 
with any kind of unanimity. 

1 have already observed how well it w’ns known 
at court what measures the elector intended to fol- 
low whenever his succession should take place, and 
what hands he would employ in the administration 
of his affairs. I have likewise mentioned some facts 
and reasons which influenced and fixed his highuess 
in that determination notwithstanding all possible 
endeavours to divert him from it. Now, if we con- 
sider the dispositions of England at that time, when 
almost the whole body of the clergy* a vast majority 
of the landed interest and of the people in general, 
were of the church party, it must be granted that 
one or two acts, which might have passed in ten 
days, would have put it utterly out of the power ot 
the successor to have procured a house of commons 
of a different stamp, and this with very little dimi- 
nution to the prerogative ; which arts might have 
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been only temporary. For the usual arts to gain 
parliament* can hanlly be applied with success after 
the electiou against a majority at least of three in 
four, because the trouble and expense would be too 
great, beside the loss of reputation. For neither 
could such n number of members find their account 
in point of profit, nor would the crown be at so 
much charge and hazard, raprely for the sake of go- 
verning by a small party against the bent and genius 
of theuatiou. And as to all attempts of influencing 
electors, they would have been sufficiently provided 
for by the scheme intended. I suppose it need not 
be added that the government of England cannot 
move a step while the house of commons continues 
to dislike proceedings or persons employed ; at least 
in an age where parliaments are grown so frequent 
and arc made so necessary ; whereas a minister is 
hut the creature of a day, and a house of lords has 
been modelled in many reigns by enlarging the num- 
ber as well as by other obvious expedients. 

The judicious reader will soon comprehend how 
easily the legislature at that time could have pro- 
vided against the power ana influence of a court or 
ministry in future elections, without the least injury 
to the successiou and even without the modem in- 
vention of perpetuating themselves; which, how- 
ever, I must needs grant to he one of the most ef- 
fectual, vigorous, and resolute proceedings that I 
have yet met with in reading or information. For 
the long parliament under king Charles 1., although 
it should be allowed of good authority, will hardly 
amount to an example. 

I must again urge and repeat that those who 
charge the carl of Oxford aud the rest of that minis- 
try with a design of altering the succession of the 
crown in favour of the pretender will perhaps be 
at some difficulty to fix the time when that design 
was in agitation ; for if such an attempt had begun 
with their power it is not easy to assign a reason 
why it did not succeed ; because there were certain 
periods when her majesty and her servants were ex- 
tremely popular, and the house of Hanover not al- 
together so much, upon account of some behaviour 
here ami some other circumstances that may better 
be passed over in silence ; all which however had 
no other consequence than that of repeated mes- 
sages of kindness and assurance to the elector. Dur- 
ing the last two years of the queen’s life her health 
was in such a condition that it was wondered how 
she could hold out so long : and then as I have 
already observed It was too late and hazardous to 
engage in an enterprise which required so much 
time, and which the ministers themselves had ren- 
dered impracticable by the whole course of their 
former proceedings, as well as by the continuance 
and heiirhtening of those dissensions which had early 
risen among them. 

The party now in power will easily agree that this 
design of overthrowing the succession could not be 
owing to any principle of conscience in those whom 
they accuse ; for they know very well, by their own 
experience and observation, that such kind of scru- 
ploa have given but small disturbance of late years 
in these kingdoms. Since interest is therefore the 
only test hv which we are to judge the intentions of 
those who manage public affairs, it would have been 
but reasonable to have shown how the interest of 
the queen’s ministers could be advanced by intro- 
ducing the pretender before they were charged with 
such an intention. Her majesty was several years 
younger than her intended successor ; and at the be- 
ginning of that ministry hnd no disorders except the 
gout, which is not usually reckoned a shortener of 
life; and those in chief trust wore, generally speak- 



ing, older than their mir tress ; so that no persons 
had ever a fairer prospect of miming on the natural 
life of an English ministry ; considering likewise 
the general vogue of the kingdom, at that time in 
their fuvour. And it will be hard to Hnd aii in- 
stance in history of a set of men in full possession of 
power so sanguine as to form an enterprise of over- 
throwing the government without the visible pros- 
pect of a general defection, which (theu at least) 
was not to be hoped for. Neither do 1 believe it 
was ever heard of that a ministry in such circum- 
stances durst engage iu bo dangerous an attmupt 
without the direct commands of their sovereign. 
And as to the persons then in service, if they may 
be allowed to have common sense, they would much 
sooner have surrendered their employments than 
hazard the loss of their heads at so great odds before 
they had tried or chauged the disposition of the par- 
liament ; which is an accusation that 1 think none 
of their libellers have charged upon them, at least 
till toward the end of their ministry ; and then wry 
absurdly, because the want of time and other cir- 
cumstances rendered such a work impossible, for 
several reasons which I have already related. 

And whoever considers the late queen, so little 
enterprising iu her nature, so much giteu to delay, 
and at the same time so obstinate in her opinions 
(as restiness is commonly attended with slowness), 
so great a pursuer of peace and quiet, and so exempt 
from the two powerful passions of love aud hatred, 
will hanlly think she had a spirit turned for such an 
undertaking; if wc add to this the contempts she 
often expressed for the person and concerns of the 
chevalier her brother, of which I have already said 
enough to be understood. 

It has been objected against the late queen and 
her servants, os a mark of uo favourable disposition 
toward the house of Hanover, that the electoral 
prince was not invited to reside in England ; and at 
the same time it ought to be observed that this ob- 
jection wits raised and spread by the leaders of that 
party who first opposed the counsel of inviting him ; 
offering among other arguments against it the ex- 
ample of queeu Elizabeth, who would not so much 
as suffer her successor to be declared, expressing 
herself that she would not live with her grave-stone 
always in her sight ; although the case be by uo 
means parallel between the two queens. For in her 
late majesty’s reign the crown was as firmly settled 
on the Hanover family as the legislature could do 
it ; and the question was only whether the presump- 
tive heir of distant kindred should keep his court in 
the same kingdom and metropolis with the sove- 
reign, while the nation was torn between different 
parties, to be at the head of that faction which her 
majesty and the body of her people utterly disap- 
proved ; and therefore the leaders on both sides, 
when they were in power, did positively determine 
this question in the negative. And if we may be 
allowed to judge by events, the reasons were cogent 
enough ; since differences may happen to arise be- 
tween two princes the most nearly allied in blood ; 
although it be true indeed that where the duty to a 
parent is added to the allegiance of a subject the 
consequence of family dissensions may not always 
be considerable. 

For my own part I freely told my opinion to the 
ministers; and did afterward offer many reasons for 
it in a discourse intended for the public, but stopped 
by the queen’s death, that the young grandson 
(whose name I cannot remember) should be invited 
over to be educated in England ; by which I con- 
ceived the queen might be secure from the influence 
of calmls and factious ; the zealots, who affected to 
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believe the succession In danger, couhl have no pre- 
tences to complain ; and the nation might one day 
hope to be governed by a prince of English manners 
and language, as well as acquainted with the true 
constitution of church and state. And this was 
the judgment of those at the helm before 1 offered 
it; neither were they nor their mistress to be blamed 
that Buch a resolution was not pursued. Perhaps, 
from what has since happened, the reader will he 
able to satisfy himself. 

I have now said all I could think convenient (con- 
sidering the time wherein 1 am writing) upou those 
two points which I proposed to discourse on, wherein 
1 have dealt with the utmost impartiality, and I think 
upon the fairest supposition, which is that of allow- 
ing men to act upon the motives of their interests 
and their passions ; for 1 am not so weak as to think 
one ministry more virtuous than another, unless by 
chance or by extraordinary prudence and virtue of 
the priuce ; which last, taking mankind in the 
lump, and adding the great counterbalance of royal 
education, is a very rare accident ; and where it hap- 
pens is even then of little use when factions are 
violent. But it so falls out that, among con- 
tending parties in Eugland, the general interest of 
church and state is more the private interest of one 
side than the other ; so that whoever professes to 
act upou a principle of observing the laws of his 
country may have a safe rule to follow by discover- 
ing whose particular advantage it chiefly is that the 
constitution should be preserved entire in all Its 
parts. For there cannot, properly speaking, be 
above two parties in such a government as ours; 
and one side will Hud themselves obliged to take in 
nil the subaltern denominations of those who dislike 
the present establishment in order to make them- 
selves a balance against the other ; and such a party, 
composed of mixed bodies, although they differ 
widely in the several fundamentals of religion and 
government, and all of them from the true public 
interest, yet whenever their leaders are taken into 
power uuder an ignorant, unactive, or ill-designing 
prince, will probably, by the assistance of time or 
force, become the majority, unless they be prevented 
by a steadiness which there is little reason to hope ; 
or by some revolution, which there is much more 
reason to fear. For abuses in administration may 
last much longer than politicians seem to be aware 
of, especially where some bold steps are made to 
corrupt the very fountain of power and legislature ; 
in which case, as it may happen in some states, the 
whole body of the people are drawn in by their own 
supposed consent to be their own enslavers ; and 
where will they find a thread to wind themselves 
out of this labyrinth ! or will they not rather wish 
to be governed by arbitrary power after the manner 
of other nations 1 For whoever considers the course 
of the Roman empire after Ca?aar’s usurpation, the 
long continuance of the Turkish government, or the 
destruction of the Gothic balance in most kingdoms 
of Europe, will easily see how controllable that 
maxim is that res nolunt diu male administrari ; be- 
cause, as corruptions are more naturaMo mankind than 
perfections, so they are more likely to have a longer 
continuance. For the vices of men, considered as 
individuals, are exactly the same when they are 
moulded into bodies ; nor otherwise to be withheld 
in their effects than by good fundamental laws, in 
which when any great breaches are made, the con- 
sequence will be the same as in the life of a par- 
ticular man, whose vices are seldom known to end 
but with himself. 
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T hp. tie is nothing received with more pleasure in 
history than the minute passages and circumstance* 
of such facts as are extraordinary and surprising. 
We often lament to see an important accident 
nakedly told, stripped of those particularities which 
are most entertaining and instructive in such rela- 
tions. This defect is frequent in all historians, not 
through their own fault but for want of information. 
For while facts are fresh in memory nobody takes 
care to record them, ns thinking it idle to inform the 
world in what they know already ; and by this 
means the accounts we have of them are only tra- 
ditional, the circumstances forgotten, and perha{is 
supplied with false ones or formed upon probabili- 
ties according to the genius of the writer. 

But beside the informing posterity on such occa- 
sions there is something due to the present age. 
People at distance are curious and concerned to 
know the particulars of great events as well as those in 
the mctrojiolis, and so are the neighbouring natious. 
And the relations they receive are usually either 
very imperfect or misrepresented on purpose by the 
prejudice of party iu the relaters. 

1 shall endeavour to avoid both these errors in the 
fact I am going to relate ; and having made use of 
some good opportunities to be informed from the 
first hands of several passages not generally known, 
I hope it will be in my power to give some satisfac- 
tion to the public. About six years ago there came 
into England a French papist, the younger brother 
of a noble family in that kingdom, called Antoine dc 
Guiscard, abbot de Borly, near the Ccveunea iu 
France. And as it is the usual custom for cadets of 
quality there to betake themselves to the army or 
the church, Guiscard chose the latter and had an 
abbey given him of a considerable revenue ; but 
being of a vicious nud profligate nature he fell into 
the most horrible crimes that a man can commit. 
Among other instances, it is said that he seduced a 
nun. It is likewise reported that he aud his younger 
brother, suspecting their receiver had cheated, got 
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the poor man to their house and put him to the tor- 
ture to force a discovery from him. Beside keeping 
a ter rail in his abbey, when he used to receive a sum 
together from his revenue, his custom was to go to 
Tholouse and lavish it in all sorts of excesses. A 
young lady of a good family was so unhappy to be 
prevailed ou, to her dishonour, by his brother. 
Monsieur de Guiseard was afterwards employed to 
steal her from her father ; but falling in love with 
her himself, he carried her ofT from his rival into 
Switzerland. Satiety not long after succeeding, he 
was so inhuman to poison the poor unfortunate lady. 
After his flight, he was hanged in effigy by the ma- 
gistrates at the principal town in Rouergue for his 
intended rebellion. It is agreed on all hands that 
upon account of his many enormities (but, as him- 
self terms them in his Memoirs,* “ private domestic 
concerns and the crying injustice done bis family"), 
he withdrew to his own lands in the province of 
Rouergue, contiguous to that part of Languedoc 
called The Cevenne* ; where he endeavoured to 
raise insurrections among the discontented people, 
of which he has published a very foolish account ; 
but having neither credit nor ability for such an un- 
dertaking his success was answerable. He was 
forced to fly into Switzerland, without taking any 
measures for the safety of those poor wretches in- 
volved with him, and who bad been so unhappy to 
be wrought by his insinuations. Thirty of the 
Roman catholic persuasion (seduced by Guiseard 
into the design of rebelling for liberty, not religion) 
fell under the sentence of the magistrate, and were 
broken upon the wheel; though it is said if Mon- 
sieur de Guiseard, upon whom they depended for 
intelligence, had hut delayed his flight only so long 
as to tend notice to those gentlemen of the danger 
impending, they might all, or at least the greater 
number of them, have escaped as well as himself. 

The marquis de Guiseard had an early, an un- 
doubted propensity to mischief and villany, but 
without those fine parts useful in the cabinet ; he 
had not capacity to conduct a design, though he 
might have brain enough to form one ; w as wholly 
unacquainted with war, had never been iu the army, 
a profligate abbot, who knew' nothing of the soldier. 
Yet this man we And immediately made a colonel of 
a regiment of horse, and lieutenant-general, with a 
pension as it is said from Holland as well as from 
us. To do all this for one wholly ignorant of a 
camp was foolish as well as scandalous. 

Nor had adversity made any impression upon his 
manners. His behaviour here was expensive, luxu- 
rious, vicious ; lavishing at play and upon women 
what was given him for his own support. Beside 
his continual good fortune with other ladies, he 
kept two in constant pay, upon whom he made a 
profuse and regular expense: one of those creatures 
was married, whom, that he might possess with the 
greater ease, he procured her husband to be pressed 
and sent away into the service : a transcript of that 
state cunning sometimes practised by great politicians 
(when they would disencumber themselves of an 
incommode) in affairs of the like emergency. 

At first there was none more caressed than our 
foreign favourite. A late minister seldom saw a 
levee without him, though we admit that is not 
always a proof of being a favourite of those to whom 
they make their court. There are who crowd them- 
selves where they have done the most sensible in- 

* " Authentic memoiis, being secret Uansaction* in the non th- 
em pro' loce* of Frauce, to rescue that nation from slavery ; 
dedicated to the queen of Great Kritoin. By (bo marani* de 
GuUeard. lieutenant < General of the Forces gone upon llie pre- 
sent descent. " 
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juries, and against whom they have been guilty of 
the highest offence : but want of shame is one pari 
of an ill man's character, as another branch is that 
he can submit to the meanest things. 

Monsieur de Guiseard had the misfortune to sink 
under his character, even to those great men who at 
first hud most indulged him. His parts were too 
mean to balance or uphold him agaiust a just con- 
tempt ; he was found a useless villaiu whose inferior 
understanding could not answer expectation. Prov- 
ing unserviceable he was consequently discoun- 
tenanced, dropped by degrees, and afterward totally 
neglected, his pension ill paid, and himself reduced 
to extremity. This put him upon making his peace 
with France : a common practice of such villains, 
whose only business being to support an infamous 
life in fulness of luxury, they never weigh what 
stands between them and the end. 

The marquis de Guiseard had no religion, knew 
nothing of principles, or indeed humanity : brutish , 
bold, desperate, an engine tit for the blackest mis- 
chief ; revengeful, busy to design, though full of in- 
consistencies and preposterous in his management ; 
his schemes impracticable to any less rash and incon- 
siderate, as may be seen at large in those his ill- 
formed projects of rebellion against hia prince ; his 
aspect gloomy and forbidding, no false indication of 
the malignancy within. Nor could the evil in his 
nature be diverted by benefits. The present ministry, 
regarding him as a man of family, one who had been 
caressed in England, though they liked neither his 
principles nor his practice, thought it against the 
glory of the queen (who is the sanctuary of distressed 
foreigners) to let a gentleman of such birth want 
the supports of life, and therefore entered upon 
measures to pay him four hundred pounds a-year as 
part of that pension which at first was granted him 
and had been for some time discontinued. He could 
no longer with any pretence be a malecontent, but 
he would not forego his treacherous design nor hia 
desire to make his peace at home. Mr. Harley dis- 
covered his correspondence : he knew he had wrote 
three letters to France with advice of our affairs. 
This discovery was made a fortnight before Mon- 
sieur de Guiscard’s seizure. Mr. Harley was willing 
to convict him under his own band, and accordingly 
took all necessary precaution to have what letters lie 
should write brought to the secretary's office. In 
the mean time persons were emplbyed that should 
give an account of all his motions ; such who played 
with him, drank with him, walked with him, in a 
word those who under the pretence of diversion 
and friendship should never lose sight of him till 
that day, when he went to a merchant of his ac- 
quaintance to the city, and gave him a letter with 
this request, 44 that he would be pleased to forward 
it and let it be sent away with his own foreigu 
letters.'* 

This letter was brought to Mr. Harley; where he 
read Monsieur Guiscard's advice to the ministers o. 
France, 44 That they should invade England as soon 
as possible, whether they succeed or no, because 
the mischief it would do us would be irreparable : it 
would disconcert and divide us, ruin our credit, and 
do us a vast deal of hurt," Ac. 

On the 8th of March, the queen’s inauguration 
day, Monsieur de Guiseard, between two and three 
o’clock in the afternoon was seized in the Mall iu 
8t. James’s Park, by a warrant of high treason form 
Mr. secretary St. John, and carried by the queen’s 
messengers to the Cockpit. He seemed then to have 
taken his resolution, and to determine that his ruin 
should be fatal to those persons who occasioned it, 
by desiring leave to send for a glass of sack, # hub 
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bread and butter, and a knife. The woman of the 
coffeehouse scut him all but the knife, which was 
accidentally omitted. lie was brought into the 
clerks’ room, and kept there till the cabinet council 
was assembled; in that room he found a penknife , 
and took it away unperceived ; which as it is sup- 
posed he hid in his sleeve, for there was none 
found in his pockets, which were searched before 
nis examination. 

There were present at the committee of cabinet 
council, the lord keeper, lord president, duke of Or- 
mond, duke of Newcastle, duke of Buckingham, 
duke of Queensberry, earl Poulet, lord Dartmouth, 
Mr. Harley, Mr. secretary St. John. 

[Mr. Tilson, Mr. Hare, under-secretaries, sat at a 
table by themselves.] 

Monsieur de Guiscard being brought in to be ex- 
amined, Mr. secretary St John, whose business it 
was to interrogate him, asked him some questions 
about his corresponding with France, and whether 
he had not sent letters thither 1 Monsieur de Guis- 
card denied it boldly : mean time his colour came 
and went. Earl Poulet, before he was brought in, 
had desired Mr. St. John to change places with Mr. 
Harley, that Guiscard’s face might be full in the 
light, and his countenance better perceived in any 
alteration that might happen at the questions that 
should be asked him. 

The presence of that august assembly, the obliga- 
tions the criminal had to some in particular who 
had honoured him with their favour, and to all in 
general, as they were of the first rank among a peo- 
ple who had so generously refuged him in his mis- 
fortunes ; his own guilt and dread of being detected ; 
might well cause an emotion in the mind and face of 
the most resolved, most hardened person. He 
flushed and turned pale, the posture of his feet rest- 
less and unassured, his hands in perpetual motion, 
fumbling in his pocket ; which some of that noble 
assembly reflecting on, could yet well account for 
by remembering it was his usual manner : a French 
air which has been long since received in England, 
among some of our fine gentlemen, to a great degree 
of imitation. 

Could one have looked into Guiscard’s guilty 
soul, how terrible at that moment had been the 
prospect ! His dread of conviction, his ingratitude, 
his treachery, his contempt or desire of death, his 
despair of heaven, his love of his native country, his 
spirit of revenge, embroiled his thoughts, fermented 
his blood, roused his shame, and worked up his re- 
solution to a pitch of doing all the service to France 
and mischief he could to England. Like falling 
Sampson, to involve in his fate the strength of the 
enemy : yet he would make one push for life, and 
till proof were produced not give up a cause he 
could defend so easily as by denying the crime he 
waB charged with ; which he did with an undaunted 
assurance, till Mr. secretary asked him “ If he knew 
such a gentleman ! ” naming the merchant with 
whom he had lefl the letter. At that Guiscard 
rolled his eyes, assured of his ruin, yet surprised and 
shocked at the approach. The same question being 
repeated, he answered “Yes, what of that 1” Be- 
ing pressed again to discover what he knew of his 
corresponding with France, he continued obstinate 
in his pretended ignorance ; when Mr. secretary St. 
John produced his letter, and with a force of elo- 
quence inseparable from what he speaks represented 
to Monsieur de Guiscard the baseness, the blackness 
of his crime; “to betray the queen, his benefactress; 
Britain, the country that had refuged, supported, 
trusted, honoured him by the commnnd of her troops 
with such noble confidence, that made it double vil- 



lany in him to be a villain :’* exhorting him “ yet to 
be sincere, and give up to their information what he 
knew of the treacherous design he had formed.’’ 

While the secretary’s words were making an irre- 
sistible impression upon every mind hut his to 
whom they were addressed, the criminal formed to 
himself the destruction of those two dreadful ene- 
mies of France, Mr. Harley and Mr. Su John. It 
seemed to him too hazardous to attempt the design 
at the full board ; not in regard of his own life (that 
was already devoted), but lest they should not be 
both involved. It appeared reasonable to him, that 
if upon the pretence of discovery, he could get Mr. 
St. John to withdraw, Mr. Harley might possibly be 
of the party, and he have a chance to murder both 
before they could be assisted. Accordingly, when 
he was pressed to discover, he desired to speak with 
Mr. 8t. John apart. The secretary told him, “ That 
was impracticable : he was before the whole com- 
mittee as a criminal, and what be had to say must 
be said to all.” Upon Guiscanl's persisting to 
speak only to the secretary, they went to ring the 
bell, to call in the messengers to carry him away ; 
which he observing, cried out “ That is hard ! not 
one word! pas un mot/* 9 and stooping down, said 
“ J'en veux done a toi. Then have at thee !” so 
stabbed Mr. Harley. Redoubling the stroke the 
penknife broke, which he was not sensible of ; but 
rushing on toward Mr. St. John, overthrew the 
clerks' table that stood between. Mr. St. John saw 
Mr. Harley fall; and cried out “The villain has 
killed Mr. Harley!’’ Then he gave him a wound, 
as did the duke of Ormond and the duke of New- 
castle. Mr. St. John was resolved to have killed 
him, but that he saw Mr. Harley got up and walk- 
ing about, and heard earl Poulet cry out, “ not to 
kill Guiscard.’’ The messengers laid hold of him 
and tore his coat. He raged, he struggled, he over- 
threw several of them with the strength of one des- 
perate or frantic, till at last they got him down by 
pulling him backward by the cravat. Like a lion 
taken in the toils, he foamed, he grinned, his coun- 
tenance seemed despoiled of the aspect of anything 
human ; his eyes gleamed fire, despair, and fur}. 
He cried out to the duke of Ormond, whilst they 
were binding him, amid his execrations and his 
raving, “ My lord Ormond, Pourquoi ne moi deptchez 
vouzf Why do you not dispatch met’’* The noble 
duke made this memorable answer, “ Ce n’est pas 
r affair dtz hem niton gens ; e’est f affair d'un autre. 
It is not the work of gentlemen ; it is the work of 
others/* 

Let us turn oui eyes from so detestable an object 
to another not less surprising, though of a quite dif- 
ferent kind ; where we Bhall behold a gentleman, 
arrived by long practice to that difficult attainment 
of possessing his soul in all conditions, in all acci- 
dents, whether of life or death, with moderation. 
This is the roan that may truly be said to know' him- 
self, whom even assassination cannot surprise ; to 
whom the passions are in such obedience, they 
never contend for swav nor attempt to throw him 
from his guard Mr. Harley, falling back in his 
chair by the redoubled stroke that was given him, 
and seeing them busy about taking Guiscard, by 
whom he imagined himself killed, did not call or cry 

* Monsieur Mesnagcr say*, Mr. Bariev was slabbed •• by m 
teeleral Fmmfoit, a French miscreant, at tlx* council -bukrd. 
where that wretch was brought to be examined 5” and add*, in 
a strain of national vanity, “ They may take notice in England 
how good judges we are of men in France . and believe they 
have rraeon to be wary how they entertain any. whom the 
wisest prince on earth, than whom none sees further Into the 
merits of men, lias determined to l»e w ruthless and not fit 
to be employed.”— Extracted from the Negotiations of Mevua- 
fer. 
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for help ; but getting up as well as he could of him- 
self, applied his handkerchief to the wound to stop 
the blood and keep out the air, walking about the 
room till they had time to come to him, not com- 
plaining nor accusing, nor encouraging them to re- 
venge him upon Guiscard ; his countenance serene, 
unaltered ; so that from his own behaviour, all his 
friends, particularly his teuderest, Mr. St. John, 
hoped he was but slightly hurt. When Busiere, the 
surgeon, searched the wound, they were all sur- 
prised to find it so dangerous ; the penknife was 
struck aslant and buried in the wound, which Mr. 
Harley himself took out, wiped, called for the 
handle, and said “ They belong to me." lie asked 
“ if the wound were mortal, as he had affairs to 
settle." Even in our incredulous age, wc rauy term 
his escape a miracle : the blow was struck exactly 
upon his breast-bone, which broke the knife ; had it 
been an inch lower, it had touched the diaphragma, 
and all the W'orld could not have saved his life : or a 
nail’s breadth deeper it would have reached his 
heart. I have heard it affirmed, “ that if one should 
attempt a thousand times at an imitation of G dis- 
card's design, without his rage and force, not once 
in that thousaud times w*ould it be probable that a 
life could escape the blow, as Mr. Harley’s has 
done." He had a double deliverance, first from the 
knife striking upon the breast-bone and then from 
its breaking there ; he must else have infallibly been 
murdered by the repetition of the blow. Neither 
was the cure less doubtful ; the contusion was more 
dangerous than the wound itself: about a week 
after the bruised blood fell dow r n, which held hiB life 
in suspense. He had been ill for some time before, 
and was not as yet recovered. 

As soon as Mr. Harley was dressed he ordered 
the surgeon to take care of Monsieur de Guiscoid ; 
and wus himself carried home in a chair, followed 
by the lamentations and prayers of the people for 
his recovery, who attended him to his own door with 
their sighs and sorrows. 

The bold marquis, though subdued, was still un- 
tamed : his fury, despair, and desire of instant death 
made him use his efforts to prevent the good inten- 
tions of the surgeon and the assistants. They were 
forced to keep him down by strength of hand w hilst 
his wounds were searched and dressed, after which 
he was sent to Newgate, where he continued in the 
same violence of mind. He begged to die, he strove 
to die by rubbing the plasters from his wounds ; to 
prevent which there were persons perpetually em- 
ployed to watch on each side the bed. 

If we read his sentiments in his own Memoirs 
we may find they were always disposed to violence. 
Speaking to those whom he would draw into a con- 
federacy againrt the king, “That it was better to 
die once for all, than to die in a manner a thousand 
times a-day, always at the mercy of men w’ho made 
it their business to embitter their life and make it 
insupportable." — p. 8. In another place, “ How 
can we better spend some few and uncertain days, 
which every moment are ended by some disease, by 
misfortune or old age, than by making our name 
famous and immortal 1" — p. 14. And thus, “ Pusil- 
lanimous men, who for want of courage dare not 
attempt anything at their peril, will never see an end 
of their misfortune." — p. 4fi. 

These being hiB avowed tenets may give us tome 
light into a design so execrable that it w'ere sin to 
look into it with any other eyes but detestation. 
Monsieur de Guiscard was to reconcile himself to 
France, which could not probably be done but by 
something more notorious than his disaffection, i 
Upon his deathbed examination he told the lords 



“ There was something horrible he had to tell them ! 
— for which he ought to be torn in pieces ! — some- 
thing inconceivable ! — exceeding all barbarity 1" — 
There he stopped as if for breath, a reanimuUon of 
spirits, or to recollect what he had to say. After 
awhile, seeing he did not proceed, they reminded 
him to go on. He repeated those and many more 
such expressions. Being pressed to proceed, he fell 
into something very trilling, which he knew they 
knew already ; said, “ It was no matter — content — 
content" — meaning to die. 

Upon their examination of him in Newgate ho 
seemed to boast his resolution and performance ; 
bade them “judge what he was able to do in a good 
cause had they thought fit to employ and trust him, 
since he could go so far in an ill one." The vanity 
of his nation kept him company to the last : he 
valued himself upon his intrepidity, his contempt of 
death, and thirst of honour, &c. The last time the 
lords were with him, he desired Mr. St. John’s 
hand, and said “ Pardonne , pardonne .*’ Mr. # 8t. 
John replied, “ Je vous pardonne — Dieu vous par- 
don nc — Guiscard repeating, “ Content — content " 
— he became delirious. 

The roughness of his nature seems to have hin- 
dered him from encouraging that remorse which 
approaching death might occasion, else we Bhould 
doubtless have had disclosed the blackest scene that 
any age has shown. It iB very welllinown the eager 
desire he had for some time expressed to see the 
queen alone ; the pretence of that audience he so 
earnestly importuned was, “ To get his pension as- 
sured." He was of late often tbund in the ante- 
chamber and at the back Btairs. He generally car- 
ried a bottle of poison about him, supposed to 
answer the disappointment of some foreseen event. 
This compared with his own words and several 
letters from France and Holland at that time, men- 
tioning it was expected they should bear of a coup 
d’cclat en Anyleterre, makes it almost past doubt 
that he did design to kill the queen, and failing of 
his attempt there stabbed Mr. Harley, ns by his 
own confession he would have done Mr. St. John, 
because they were the two important lives that gave 
dread and anguish to that monarch who has so long 
and often been the terror of others. 

The queen, all merciful and saintlike as she is, 
had herself the goodness (notwithstanding appear- 
ances were against him in the supposition of his 
horrible intentions to destroy her) to appoint two 
surgeons and two physicians to attend him in New r - 
gate, with whatever was befitting a man of family. 
This gracious treatment could depart only from a 
mind so conversant with heaven, so near of kindred, 
as that of our pious queen. 

Her cares and prayers were the balm that healed 
Mr. Harley’s wound. The honour that was done 
him by the address of parliament will never be for- 
gotten, nor her majesty’s gTacious answer. It is 
remarkable that when it was brought into the house 
of lords the Whigs all went out except one, who 
raised a weak objection “that Monsieur de Guis- 
card was not a papist convict." 

Notwithstanding the surgeon’s and physician’s art 
and care, Monsieur de Guiscard died in Newgate. 
His wounds, of which he received four in the fore- 
part of his body, were cured ; the fifth was in his 
back, which the surgeous deposed was not mortal. 
The jury gave in their verdict “ That his bruises 
were the cause of his death." It appeared upon the 
examination of Mr. W'ilcox, the queen’s messenger, 
that it was he that wounded the marquis in the back 
and gave him those bruises of which he died. Mon- 
sieur de Guiscard in struggling with W'ilcox threw 
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him agatnst a window, which caused him to void 
above a quart of blood the same night. 

His resolution or rather obstinacy continued to 
the last: 'm would not permit his wounds to be 
dressed nor accepted of any nourishment but what 
was forced upon him : he made no profession of re- 
ligion, had no show of remorse or contrition, nor 
desired the assistance of a priest. He was privately 
interred by order from the court — a mercy no nation 
but ours would have conferred upon a spy, a traitor, 
and an assassin. 

Is it not obvious to all England what hnd been our 
distress in the confusion wherein so long a run of 
mismanagement has plunged us, if heaven had per- 
mitted the kuife of a barbarous foreigner to have 
robbed us of a minister whose conduct, wise, stead- 
fast, vigorous, extricates our affairs and embroils 
the enemy 1 Does not the flourishing church of 
Eugland owe him all things for her deliverance from 
prqpbytery and atheism ; a miracle no less seasonable 
than when she was assaulted by all the force of 
Rome 1 Were he not a sincere worshipper at our 
increasing altars, would he not reduce rather thau 
multiply t* Is not even our gracious sovereign in- 
debted to him for scattering those persons from about 
her whose excessive tyranny strove to ruin all those 
who aimed to come at the queen but by them ! 
Does he not sacrifice his quiet to the good of hit 
country without enriching his own family with her 
treasure or decking himself with her honours, though 
the has none but what with pride and jopr she is 
ready to bestow upon biml Was not his blood 
(even now devoted to the restless genius of France), 
spilt in dread of his pursuits and endeavours to re- 
duce that monarch to humanity and reason! Is not 
hia modesty so excessive that he conceals from those 
persons who have treated him as a traitor the extent 
of his power, lest he should seem to insult their 
disgrace! Free from that false delicacy which so 
often makes people uneasy at what either the mis- 
taken or our enemies say of us *, his actions have 
their foundation on solid judgment, propped by a 
most extensive genius, unlimited foresight, and im- 
moveable prudence. France records her Richelieu, 
Maxarin, and Louvois: we talk with veneration of 
the Cecils ; but posterity shall boast of Harley as a 
prodigy in whom the spring is pure as the stream ; 
not troubled by ingratitude or avarice, nor its beauty 
deformed by the feature of any vice. The coming 
age will envy ours a minister of such accumulated 
worth ; they will see and know how happy we were. 
Why then should we ourselves be wilfully blind or 
wilfully iguorant of it! Is it not his distress to be 
born among a people so divided ! Could he in any 
other country have failed of universal love and vene- 
ration! How long shall our divisions make us the 
sport and proverb of the neighbouring nations! 
Monsieur Quillet, by the purity of his Latin, has 
diffused our character throughout the world ; and 
when the curious would be iuforined of the genius | 
of the British people, the learned refer to him : it 
is thought the most beautiful part of his Callipxdia, 
and however the spirit of the author may have suf- 
fered by the change, I will present it to the reader 
in the English translator’s words : 

" tf then from Calais you dosicn to land 
On England’s vile, (inhospitable strand, 

There yon shall find a race of monstrous men. 

Where mangled princes strew the Cyclops' den, 

A false, ungrateful, and rebellious brood. 

New from a slaughter’d monarch's sacred blood. 

They break all laws, all fancies they pursue. 

And follow all religions but the true. 



• Alluding to the till for t ilding fifty new churches. 



All tlu’re are priests, each differently prays, 

And worships heaven ten thousand diriercnt ways 
If by the mob the canting fool s admired. 

The brother's gifted, and the saint inspired. 

Hence the fanatics rave, and w ildly storm. 

Convert by pistol, and by pike reform. 

Nor are in enthusiast* so abhorrent grown 
To holy ceremouiou* rites alone : 

An Englishman on all extremes will run. 

And by conseut bo wilfully uudone. 

If an opinion thwart what ancient* wrote, 
lie catches it, and bosom* up the thought. 

Ale ides would his club as soon resign, 

A* he a darling heresy decline. 

*' Yet we must do the sons of England right : 

Some stnrs shine through the horror of the uight. 

Fur navigation, and for skill icnowu’d, 
in sailing the terraqueous globe arouud. 

To them no shore's uutried, no sea's uuknowu, 

Where waves have murmur’d and where wind* have blc arn. 
Typhi* and Jason, who in Argo came. 

Lay no pretensions to so just a fame, 

A* Ca'euduh, Willoughby, and Drake's immortal name.” 

Is it not time to redeem our character, that the 
world in applauding our courage may no longer ob- 
ject our divisions! Though we disagree in religion* 
yet for common good, we should methinks be glad 
to unite in politics. Our ceremonies may differ* 
but our essentials are the same ; and to people of 
reason, one would imagine there needed not much 
persuasion to join in those advantageous particulars 
reputation and interest. 

Parties break their force against one another, do 
the work of our foes, are weakened by perpetual 
animosities, hate their adversary at home much more 
strenuously than a foreign enemy, incapacitate 
themselvcM from doing all the injury they should to 
France, all the good they ought to England. Our 
piques and distastes for trifles have run us up to 
frenxy ; the world beholds the hatred and aversion 
among us as lunacy in our blood, incurable but by- 
letting forth ; they foresee and long for a civil war, 
to reduce us to misery and reason ; they flatter 
themselves that our dissensions tend that wav, anvl 
prophesy they can have no end but with our ruin. 

It is ourselves only can disappoint the hopes of 
our enemies, and extricate ourselves. The very 
Mahometans claim our pity for being misled by the 
grand impostor ; and shall a fellow- Christian be 
hated! Have we no arguments but bitterness and 
reproach! must we continue as violent against oui 
neighbour at home, as brave in the field abroad ! If 
we were not all Britons, or hail different interests, 
something might be said for that eager desire of 
ruin so conspicuous in the contending parties. 

How ridiculous it appears to a reasonable man, 
who reflects how greatly our happy constitution is 
envied by our enemies and how little valued or en- 
joyed by ourselves ! We boast of liberty, and yet 
do all we can to enslave others to our opinions ; 
meanwhile the common interest of the island is lost 
or forgotten in the desire of gratifyiug our parti- 
cular revenge and aversions. 

We have now- a queen and ministry of consum- 
mate piety, prudence, and abilities, who know the 
true interest of England and will pursue it. The 
church is delivered from oppression and fears; re- 
ligion secured according to every Englishman's 
heart’s desire. What should we next consider but 
the interest of the body politic! Which way can 
that be so effectually carried on as by calming our 
heats and animosities, by taking off the veil of pre- 
judice and party which so long has blinded us ; to 
have every individual consider what would be for 
the good of the whole and sincerely to give into it * 
Were these measures faithfully pursued, France 
could never be formidable to England ; nor the pro- 
testant religion here be under any apprehension from 
the restless and encroaching spirit of the Roman. 
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A LEARNED COMMENT 

UPON DR. HARE’S EXCELLENT SERMON, 

BREACHED (S«rr. «, nil) BEFORE THE DUKE 
of Marlborough. on the surrender 

OP HOUCHA1K; 

BY AN ENEMY TO PEACE. 

Et mult is utile bcllura. 



*’ I have out a *«■» of Examiners ; ntul five pamphlets, which 
1 have either written or contributed to* e*«-cpt the l>e*t. which 
is the * Vindication of the Duke of Marlborough.’ and is entirely 
of the author of tin* AialxntU."-Jn«r*il to Stella. Oct. St t, 1711. 

“Comment on Hire's* sermon by the same woman; only 
hint* sent to the printer from Presto* to give her." — Ibid. 
Nov. 3. 



I have been so well entertained by reading Dr. 
Hare's sermon* preached before the duke of Marlbo- 
rough and the army, in way of thanksgiving for 
passing the lines and taking Bouchain, that I cannot 
forbear giving part of my thoughts thereupon to the 
public. If a colonel had been to preach at the head 
of his regiment, I believe he would have made just 
such a sermon ; which before I begin with, I must 
beg leave to consider the preface, and that stale 
topic in the publisher of “ printing a discourse 
without the author’s leave, by a copy got from a 
friend ; being himself so modest that he would by 
no means hear of printing what was drawn up in so 
much haste.” If the tiling be not worth publishing, 
either the author is a fool or his friend a knave. 
Besides, the apology seems very needless for one 
that has so often been complimented upon his pro- 
ductions; of which we have seen several without 
cither art or care, though published with this famous 
doctor’s consent. A good argument indeed is not 
the worse for being without art or care ; but an ill 
one is nothing without both. If plainness and 
honesty made amends for every hasty foolish com- 
position, we should never have au end, aud every 
dunce that blotted paper would have the same plea. 
But the good doctor’s zeal for the continuation of 
the war must atone for the rest of his defects. His 
politics and his divinity seem to be much of a size ; 
there is no more of the last in his sermon than what 
is to be found in the text ; he is so great an enemy 
to a partition that he scorns to divide even that. 

He begins p. 62, b — M I cannot but think that one 
of the properest acknowledgments to God, for the 
manifest tokens we receive of his good providence, 
is to consider their natural tendency, and what is 
the true use which he has put into our power to 
make of them.'* May we not very well query 
whether this be sense or truth t The properest ac- 
knowledgments to God for the manifest tokens, &c., 
is to offer him thanks and praise and obey his laws. 

P. 63. — “ Persevere bravely in the just and neces- 
sary war wc are engaged in, till we can obtain such 
a peace as the many successes he has given us natu- 
• Dr. Priori* Hare, Bred at Eaton. was a fellow of Kin*'* 
e illeje, ('nnihrid-’r, where he had Ihe tuition of tho marquis ot 
H! i ml ford, only to the duke of M.irl borough ; who aj>- 

n inted him chaplain general to her majesty's forces in the 
_iw Countries. He afterward ohtained first the deanery uf 
Worcester, and then that of St. Paul's ; In 1727 was advanced 
to the see of St. Asaph, ami in 1731 translated to Chichester ; 
which he held till his death, in 17-10. *' lie has written three 
small pamphlets upon the management of the war, and the 
treaiy of pence," says Swill, Examiner. No. 29. lie waa 
author of “The Barrier Treat, Vindicated;” nod of four 
treatises against “ The Conduct of the Allies.'* He was also a 
writer in tlie Hnngoriau controversy ; and drew upon himself 
the severest of hwhop HondU'a treatises, under the title of 
“Tlie dean of Worcester still the same." His works were 
eolleeted. m four volumes, gvo., 174S - N. 

1 Adapted to the bishop's works, t vola. Sro. 



rally lead to, and by the continuance of the divine 
favour must end in, if we be content to wait his 
leisure, and arc not by our impatienre and misgiv- 
ing fears wanting to ourselves.” At this rate when 
must wc expect a peace? May we not justly in- 
quire whether it he God’s or the duke of Marlbo- 
rough’s leisure he would have us wait ? He is there 
iu an army well paid, sees nothing but plenty, nay 
profuseness in the great officers aud riches in the 
general* Profuseness, when they every day in their 
turns receive the honour of his grace's company to 
dinner with them. At that sumptuous table which 
his grace once a week provides for himself and them, 
the good doctor never considers what we suffer at 
home, or how long we shall be able to find them 
money to support their magnificence. I should 
think the queen and ministry next under God the 
best judges what peace we ought to make. If by 
our impatience he meant the army, it was needless 
and absurd ; if he meant our impatience here at 
home, being so far removed from the scene and in 
■ quite another view, he can be no judge of that. 

P. 64. — “ One would think a people who by such 
a train of wonderful successes were now brought to 
the very banks of Jordan, could not be so fearful as 
to stop there, or doubt with themselves whether or 
no they should try to pass the river, (querc, Senset 
or Scheldt?) and get possession of the land which 
God had promised them ; that they could with their 
own eyes take a view of it (applied to Picardy), and 
behold it was exceeding good,” &c. Our case and 
the Israelites’ is very different. What they con- 
quered they got for themselves ; we take a view of 
the land as they did, and “ behold it to be exceeding 
good,” but good for others. If Joshua had spent 
many years in conquering the Amorites (with the 
loss of infinite blood and treasure), and then de- 
livered the land over to the Gibconites, the Israelites 
might have had good reason to murmur ; and that 
has been our case. 

Ibid. — “ It seems incredible that men should for 
many years together struggle with the greatest diffi- 
culties, and successfully go through innumerable 
dangers in pursuit of a noble eud, an end worthy of 
all the pains and trouble they are at, and yet lose 
their courage as they gain ground,” &c. Though 
this be a falsity, yet to lose courage as we gain 
ground may very probably happen, if we squander 
our courage by the yard and gain ground by the inch. 

Ibid. — “ Of all the virtues human nature would 
aspire to, constancy seems to he that it is least made 
for. A steady pursuit of the same end for any long 
time together hath something in it that looks like 
immortality,” (hath not this flight something in it 
that looks like nonsense?) “ and seems to be above 
the reach of mortal man.” (How does a steady 
pursuit look like immortality? If it looks like im- 
mortality, it certainly seems to be above the reach 
of mortal man.) The “ earth we live on, the air we 
breathe, the nourishment we take, everything about 
us is by nature subject to continunl change ; our 
bodies themselves are in a perpetual flux, and not a 
moment together the same as they were. What 
place then can there be for a constant steady princi- 
ple of action amidst so much inconstancy I* f If 
these reasons were true, it would be impossible not 
to be inconstant. With this old beaten trash of a 
flux he might go on a hundred pages on the same 
subject without producing anything new : it is a 
wonder we had not the grave observation, “ That 
nothing is constant but inconstancy.*’ What does 
all this end in ? H is first heat and edge shows us 
indeed & flux of what we did not expect. 

P. 06. — ** And though the end we aim at be the 
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same it was, and certainly nearer.” This puts me 
in miml of a divine, who preaching on the day of 
judgment said, 44 There was one thing he would be 
bold to affirm, that the day of judgment was nearer 
now than ever it was since the beginning of the 
world.*' So the war is certainly nearer an end to* 
day than it was yesterday, though it docs not end 
th ese twenty years. 

Ibid. — 44 Such tickle, inconstant, irresolute crea- 
tures are we in the midst of our bravest resolution*. 
When we set out, we seem to look at what we are 
aiming at through that end of the perspective that 
magnifies the object, and it brings it nearer to us ; 
but when we are got some way, before we are aware 
we turn the glass, and looking through the little ; 
end, what we are pursuing seems to be at a vastdis- ; 
tance and dwindled almost into nothing." This is 
strange reasoning. Where does his instrument- 
maker livet We may have the same constancy, 
the same desire to pursue a thing and yet not the 
same abilities. For example, in hunting, many ac- 
cidents happen ; you grow weary, your horse falls 
lame, or in leaping a hedge throws you : you have 
the same reason to pursue the game but not the 
same ability. 

P. 67. — “Their teal, perhaps, flames at first ; but 
it is the flame of straw, it has not strength to last. 
When the multitude once begin to be weary and in- 
different, how easily are they then seduced into false 
measures! how readily do they give into suspicions 
against those who would encourage them to perse- 
vere, while they are fond of others who, to serve 
themselves, fall in with their complaints, but at the 
bottom mean nothing but their own interest!" How 
base and false soever this reproach be, I have set it 
almost at length that I may not be charged with un- 
fair quotation. By the company the doctor keeps 
and the patrons he has chosen, I should think him 
an undoubted judge when people mean their own 
interest, but that I know conversing only on one 
side generally gives our thoughts the same turn ; just 
ns the jaundice makes those that have it think all 
things yellow. This writer is prejudiced, and looks 
upon the rest of the world to be as self-interested as 
those persons from whom he has taken his observa- 
tion. But if he means the present ministry, it is 
certain they could find their own interest in conti- 
nuing the war as well as other people ; their capaci- 
ties are not less, nor their fortunes so great, neither 
need they be at a loss how to follow in a path so 
well beaten. Were they thus inclined, the way is 
open before them ; the means that enriched their 
predecessors gave them pretence to continue their 
power, and made them almost necessary evils to the 
state, are now no longer a secret. Did their succes- 
sors study their own interest with the same aeal as 
they do that of the public, we should not have the 
doctor in these agonies for fear of a peace ; things 
would be then as he would have them ; it would be 
no longer a flame of straw, but a solid fire likely to 
last as long as his poor countrymen had any mate- 
rials to feed it. But I wonder he would talk of 
those who mean their own interest ; in such an au- 
dience, especially before those 44 who fall in with 
their complaints," unless he had given it quite 
another turn and bestowed some of his eloquence in 
showing what he really thinks, that nothing in na- 
ture is so eligible as self-interest, though purchased 
at the price of a lasting wur, the blood and treasure 
of his fellow-subjects, and the weal of his native 
country. 

P. 68. — 44 This is a misfortune which free assem- 
blies and popular or mixed governments are almost 
unavoidably exposed to ; sud it is for this reason, so 



I few nations have ever steadily pursued for any long 
j time, the measures at first resolved on, were they 
never so right and just ; and it is for the same reason 
that a single power seldom fails at long run to be too 
hard for a confederacy.” A very good argument 
for this war ; a good overture and warning to make 
a general for life. It is an excellent panegyric upon 
arbitrary power; at this rate, the French king is 
sure to get the better at last. This preacher must 
certainly be an admirable judge of popular assem- 
blies by living in an army. Such poor writers get a 
rote and common place of talking by reading pam- 
phlets, and from thence presume to make general ob- 
servations upon government and set up for states- 
men. If the duke of Marlborough be Moses, what 
promised land is he bringing us to, uuless this ser- 
mon be preached only to the Dutch 1 He may have 
promised them laud and they him something else, 
and both been as good ns their words. In his alle- 
gory of the people brought out of Egypt does the 
doctor mean our army 1 The parallel must then be 
drawn to make the war last forty years, or else it can 
be no parallel : we may easily see how near the 
comparison grows. Moses was accused by certain 
Israelites; 44 Is it a small thing,” say they’, 44 that 
thou hast brought us out of a laud that floweth with 
milk and honey, to kill us in the wilderness, except 
thou make thyself altogether a prince over us!” 
Hath the duke of Marlborough been suspected of 
any such desigu t Moses was wroth, and said unto 
the Lord, 44 Respect not thou their offering : I have 
not taken one ass from them, neither have I hurt 
one of them." (Num. xvi. 15.) And to the same 
purpose Samuel, 44 Whose ox have I taken? or 
whose ass have I taken! or whom have I defrauded? 
whom have I oppressed? or of whose hand have I 
received any bribe to blind mine eyes with? and I 
will restore it you!” (1 Sam. xii. 3.) Does the 
British Moses speak thus to the people ? is there 
any sort of agreement between them? Nor are we 
sure of God's commands to go up against the Amor- 
ites, p. G9, as the Israelites were ; and we have fifty 
times more reason to murmur. They were carried 
from the wilderness 44 into a land (lowing with milk 
and honey ;" we from such a land into the wilder- 
ness, that is, poverty and misery, and are like to be 
kept in the wilderness till this generation and the 
next too arc consumed by mortgages, anticipations, 
&c. 

P. 71. — "Where the doctor says, 14 The country it- 
self was much too narrow for them," he must cer- 
tainly mean the Dutch, who never think their fron- 
tiers can be too much extended. 

The doctor tells us, p. 72, 44 The justice and ne- 
cessity of our cause is little short oi the for re of a 
command." Did God command to fight because 
the chaplain-general will have no peace? He asks, 
44 What is bidding us go on if our successes are 
not?" At this rate, whenever any new success is 
gained or a town taken, no peace must be made. 
The whole exhortation against peace which follows, 
is very proper for the chaplain of an army ; it looks 
like another Essay of the Management of the War. 
44 These successes have generally been so much 
wanted and so little expected." If we have been 
ten years at this vast expense, getting successes that 
we could not expect, we were mad to begin this 
war, which hath ruined us with all this success. But 
why this acclamation? Is taking one small town 
such great success as points out to us the finger of 
God? Who is his God! I believe the general haa 
no little share in his thoughts, as well as the present 
ministry, though upon a quite different considera- 
tion. 44 The clouds have never tliis war thickened 
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more or looked blacker than this year : things 

looked so black on every side as not to leave us the 
faintest glimpse of light. We apprehended nothing 
less than the dissolution of the alliance.” Whatever 
the doctor may be for a preacher, he has proved but 
an indifferent prophet. The general and array may 
be obliged to him for the dissipation of these clouds, 
though the ministry are not. Were they the cause 
that such clouds gathered, “ as made him fear an 
universal storm which could no way be fenced 
against 1” To hear him run on in praise of the 
wouders of this campaign, one would scarce believe 
he was speaking to those very persons who had for- 
merly gained such memorable victories, and taken 
towns of so much greater importance than Bouchain. 
Had the French no lines before t I thought Mons, 
Lisle, &c. had been once esteemed considerable 
places. But this is his youngest child : he does 
like most mother* when they are past the hopes of 
more ; they doat upon the youngest, though not so 
healthy nor praiseworthy as the rest of the brethren. 
Is it our fault, that " three of the princes in alliance 
with us resolved to recall their troops !” p. 76. We 
brought our quotas, if our allies did not. By whose 
indulgence was it that some of them have not been 
pressed more closely upon that head, or rather have 
been left to do as they please! It is no matter how 
hard a bargain people pretend to make If they are 
not tied to the performance. 

P. 75. — “ If the enemy are stronger than they 
were,” how are we so near our great hopes, the pro- 
mised land ! The affectation of eloquence, which 
carries the doctor away by a tide of words, makes 
him contradict himself and betray his own argument. 
Yet by all those expressions, p. 75, we can only find , 
that whatever succcess we have must be miraculous ; 
he says “ we must trust to miracles for our suc- 
cess,” which, as I take it, is to tempt God : though, 
p. 77, he thinks *‘ the most fearful cannot doubt of 
God’s continuance.” We have had miraculous suc- 
cess these nine years by his own account ; and this 
year, he owns, “ we should have been all undone 
without a new miracle ; black clouds, &c., hanging 
over our heads.” And why may not our sins pro- 
voke God to forsake us and bring the black clouds 
again t greater sins than our inconstancy ; avarice, 
ambition, disloyalty, corruption, pride, drunkenness, 
gaming, profancnesB, blasphemy, ignorance, and all 
other immoralities and irrcligion ! These arc cer- 
tainly much greater sins ; and whether found in a 
court or in a camp, much likelier to provoke God's 
auger than inconstancy. 

Ibid. — *• If we have not patience to wait till he 
has finished by gradual steps this great work, in 
such a manner as he in his infinite wisdom shall 
think fit.” I desire the doctor would explain him- 
self upon the business of gradual steps, whether 
three-and-twenty years longer will do, or what time 
he thinks the general and himself may live : I sup- 
pose he does not desire his gradual steps should ex- 
ceed their date, as fond as he seems of miracles. I 
believe he is willing enough they should be confined 
to his grace's life and his own. 

What does he mean, p. 78, hy the natural and 
moral consequences that must lead ust If those 
moral consequences are consequences upon our 
morals, they arc very' small. “ Whatever reason 
there can be for putting an end to the war but a good j 
one, was n stronger reason against beginning it.” 
Right ! so fur we allow. ** And yet those very rea- 
sons, that moke us in so much Imste to end it, show 
the necessity there was for entering into it.” I am 
»ti mighty hope to get out of a squabble, and there- 
fore I had reason to gel into it ; generally the con- 



trary is true. " What condition should we have now 
been in had we tamely let that prodigious power 
settle and confirm itself without dispute ?” It could 
never settle and confirm itself but by a war. 

P. 79. “ Did we not go into the war in hopes of 
success! The greatest argument for going on with 
the war is that we may have more success.” Accord- 
ing to the doctrine laid down by our author, we 
must never be inclined to peace till we lose a battle: 
every victory ought to be a motive to continue the 
war. Upon this principle I suppose a peace was 
refused after the battle of Ramillics. 

Ibid. “ How can we doubt that we shall not still 
succeed, or that an enemy that grows every day 
weaker and weaker,” &c. The doctor’s seal over- 
bears his memory : just now the enemy was stronger 
than ever. 

P. 80. " If we consider that our strength is from 
God,” &c. Though all men ought to trust in God ; 
yet our Saviour tells us, we ought to regard human 
means : and iu the point before us, we are told, 
“ that a king going forth to war against another king, 
sitteth down tint, and consulteth whether he be able 
with ten thousand to meet him that cometh against 
him with twenty thousand ; or else while the other 
is yet a great way off, he sendeth an embassage, and 
desircth conditions of peace.” [Luke xiv. 31, 32]. 
Our Saviour was a preacher of peace; "Peace 1 
leave with you ; my peace I give unto you,” &c. 
[John xiv. 27]. But the doctor chooscth rather to 
drive on furiously with Jehu. He answers to the 
question, " Is it peace 1” as that king did to the 
horsemen, "What hast thou to do with peace! 
Get thee behind me.” He saith, "Our ingratitude 
and impenitence may defeat the surest prospects we 
have.” May we not ask him, whose ingratitude! 
As to impenitence, I think this paragraph is the only 
one wherein he vouchsafes and that but very slightly 
iu his whole sermon, to remind the people of repent- 
ance and amendment ; but leaves a subject " so little 
suited to a day of joy,” p. 81, to encourage them to 
"go on to obtain the end toward which they have 
made so many happy steps.” We differ about that 
end ; some desire peace, others war, that so they 
may get money and power. It is the interest of 
some to he in action, others to be at rest : some 
people clap their finger upon one point, and say that 
alone can be a good peace ; wc say there be many 
sorts of good peace, of all which we esteem the 
queen and ministry to he the best judges. The 
doctor tells us, " Our sins may force us to put an ill 
end to the war." He should explain what he calls 
an ill end ; I am apt to think, he will think nothing 
good that puts an end to it, since he saith, " Venge- 
ance may affect not only us but generations yet un- 
born.” That they have taken care of already. Wc 
hare pretty well mortgaged posterity, by the expenses 
of this devouring war: and must wc never see an 
end to it, till there is not an enemy left to contend 
with ! for so our author would intimate. In what a 
condition must wc expect to be long before that! 
It is very happy for the nation that we do not lie 
at the mercy of this gentleman ; that his voice is not 
necessary toward the great end we pant after, the 
unloading of our burden and the mitigation of our 
taxes. A just and necessary war is an ostentatious 
theme, and may bear being declaimed on. Let us 
have war ; what have we to do with peace ! We have 
beaten onr enemy ; let us bent hhn again. God has 
given us success ; he encourages us to go on. Have 
we not won battles and towns, passed the lines, and 
taken the great Bouchain ; what avails our miseries 
at home ; a little paltry wealth, the decay of trade 
increase of taxes, dearness of necessaries, expense 
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of blood, and lire* of our countrymen 1 Are there 
not foreigners to supply their places! have not the 
loss of so many brave soldiers been offered to the 
legislature as a reason for calling in such numbers of 
poor Palatines, as it were to fill up the chasm of 
war and atone for desolation among our subjects 1 If 
we continue thus prodigal of our blood snd treasure, 
in a few years we shall have as little of the one as 
the other left ; and our women, if they intend to 
multiply, must be reduced, like the Amasona, to go 
out of the land or take them husbands at home of 
those wretched strangers whom our piety and charity 
relieved. Of the natives there will be scarce a rem- 
nant preserved ; and thus the British name may be 
endangered once more to be lost in the German. 

Were it not for fear of offending the worthy doctor 
I should be tempted to compare his sermon with 
one that some time since made so much noise in the 
world [that of Sacheverell] ; but I am withheld by 
the consideration of its being so universally con- 
demned, nay prosecuted, on one side. Perhaps the 
chaplain-general will not like the parallel ; there may 
he found the same heat, the same innuendoes, upon 
different subjects, though the occasion be not so 
pressing. What necessity was there of preaching 
up war to an army who daily enrich themselves by 
the continuation of it! Does he not think loyalty 
and obedience would have been a properer subject ! 
To have exhorted them to a perseverance in their 
duty to the queen, to prepare and soften their minds, 
that they may receive with resignation if not applause 
w hatever her majesty shall think fit to transact. The 
doctor without suspicion of flattery, might very well 
have extolled their great actions, and congratulated 
with them upon the peace we are likely to enjoy ; 
by which they will he at leisure to reap the harvest 
of their blood and toil, take their rest at home, and 
be relieved from the burden and danger of a cruel 
war. And as our gratitude will be ever due to them 
for delivering us from our distnnt enemy the French, 
so shall we have reason to bless whoever are Ihe 
authors of peace to these distressed nations, hv which 
we may be freed from those nearer and much more 
formidable enemies, discontent and poverty at home. 



A NEW VINDICATION 

OF THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH : 

IN ANSWER TO A PAMPHLET. LATELY PUBLISHED. 
CALLED BOUCHAIN ; 

Or. a Dialogue between the Medley and the Examiner. 

" 'Tint Vindication of the Duke of Mnrlltorough* Is entirely of 
ihe author of the Atalantia ."*— Journal to Stella, Oct. 22, and 
Nov. S, 1711. 



I was always satisfied of the stupidity and disin- 
genuity of the author who called himself “ The 
• Mr*. Manley, daughter of air Roger Manlev. a jealous 
Royalist, wa* early in life cheated into marriage with a near 
relation of the same name, a ho had at the umr time a former 
wife living. Deserted by her husband. she wa* patronized by 
the durhe** of Cleveland, a mistress of Charles II. ; hut the 
dnehet* l*eing of a fickle temper, grew tired of Mm. Manley in 
six month* anti discharged her on pretence that »he intrigued 
with her -on. Retiring into solitude, *he wrote her first tra- 
gedy, "‘The Royal Mischief." Thi* play bi-in^ acted in 1696 
with great success. *he r e ce i ved such unbounded iticcnxc from 
admirer* that her apartment w«* crowded w ith men of wit and 
gaiety, which in the end n roved fatal to her virtue. In the 
aime tear, she al*o published " The Ixot Ixner, or Jealous 
ll'idmiid," a comedy In her retired hour* she wrote the 
** A'itUvit for which, she having made free in it with seve- 
ral distinguished characters, her printer was apprehended by 
* warrant Irom the serretarv'* office. Mm Manley, unwilling 
an •niwwml jiemon should wtfTcr. proented herwil before the 
souit of king's bench n» the atithut. i,orJ S .ndcrl ind, thru 



Medley but never till notv so thoroughly con- 
vinced of his assurance. He (or one who personates 
him) appears, in a little hook called “Bouchain,” as 
if he were in close conference and great intimacy 
with the Examiner ; where according to the unfair 
manner of modern dialogue he reserves all the wit 
and reasoning for himself, and makes the poor Ex- 
aminer one of the silliest, dullest rogues that ever 
pretended to speak or hear of politics ; nay, he has 
even treated him worse than the real Medley did ; 
wrho, though hired by tile party to call him names 
by the week, had still so much modesty not to take 
away his understanding, though he did his integrity. 
But here he is made just as stupid as was necessary 
to introduce all the fine things that are thought fit 
to he said of this campaign ; and is directed to ask 
those questions which none that reads and lives in 
any part of England can be supposed to be ignorant 
of, on purpose to heighten the glory of the general 
and abuse the capacities of the present ministry. 
This method of his seems to he copied from that 
great genius and champion of their cause, the Ob- 
servator ; and our Examiner acts the part of his 
countryman Roger, which how agreeable to the spi- 
rit and sense of the Examiner may be easily judged 
from his writings, which have met with a general 
approbation for their wit and learning. 

But leaving the falseness and improbability of the 
diction, 1 shall only consider the malice and design 
of this boutt-ftU) that would set the people on flame, 
and advance the general to a height where none had 
ever been hoisted before, only for the hare conse- 
quences that attend his being at the head of an 
army so often victorious, so well paid and en- 
couraged, with no enemies in view but those whom 
it was familiar to them to overcome, and who, 
though superior in number (as indeed they were), 
yet are wholly dispirited by continued losses, and at 
present restrained by the positive commands of their 
monarch ; who has given it in charge to Monsieur 
Yillars, not to venture the army but upon manifest 
advantages; so that nothing might be left to fortune, 
which had appeared so contrary to them of late, and 
seems to have so great a hand in the rise and fall* of 
empires, and that period which is set to human 
glory. 

This new Medley would bespeak our compassion 
for his hero, by telling of “the hard usage he has 
met with, and the sufficient reason he has had to be 
disgusted ; his scandalous manner of treatment 
from the Examiner and his party; for,*’ he sajs, 
** he is sensible the usage he gave him was not 
wholly from himself.*' And again, M That the duke 
of Marlborough is divested of all interest and autho- 
rity both at home and in the army, whom so much 
pains have been taken to mortify, that he might 



secretary of state, being curious to know from whom she got in- 
formation "f several particular* which wen* supposed shove Her 
own intelligence ; the replied, with great humility, *• that „he 
had no design in writing further than her owu amusement and 
divcKTion in the country, without intending particular^ flection* 
and characters : and did assure them that nobody was concerned 
with her.” When this wax not believed, and the contrary 
urged again* her by several circumstances, she said, " then it 
must be by inspiration; tierau«e. knowing her own innocence, 
she could account lor it no other way.’ Whether those in 
power were adiamed to bring a woman to trial for a few amor- 
ous trifles, or whether (her character* being under feigned 
names) the law* did not artually reach her. she was diwrharged 
after several public examinations. On the change ..r the mi- 
nistry she lived in reputation and gaiety, and nmuwd herself 
in writing poems and letter* nnd convening with the wits. \ 
second edition of a volume of her letter* was published in IV 13 . 
" Larins." a well receded tragedy, was written by lier, nnd 
acted in 1717. It was dedicated to sit Richard Steele, who wa« 
then such friendly terms with her that he wrote the pro* 
lopis to her play, a* Mr. 1 rior did the euihiguc. Sli* died Julv 
11 . 1724 . * 
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either in discontent throw up his command or con- 
tinue in it without honour ; whom we laboured to 
make the mark of public hatred ; as if it were im- 
possible for liberty and gratitude to consist together, 
and meu were to be ill used for no other reason but 
because they could not be used so well as they de- 
serve.” And further, “ Your friends may use the 
duke of Marlborough as ill as they please ; but let 
them be assured in the end this will certainly turn 
upon themselves ; and the time will come when it 
will be as safe to speak truth of the present ministry, 
as it is now to belie the old ! and then, my friend, 
you may hear further from me.” Who, after this, 
would not conclude the duke of Marlborough had 
been turned out of all, his estate confiscated, and 
himself under the most rigid sentence 1 Nothing 
less should have provoked this audacious person to 
have taken such liberty of speech, and been guilty of 
such threatening* against the persons the queen is 
pleased to honour and trust. Yet, that we may ex- 
amine things more coolly than this incendiary, what 
hardships has this great man to complain of! I be- 
lieve we shall scarce find any precedent among the 
Romans, that their generals abroad ever thought 
themselves disobliged upon the removal of a qusestor 
at home or the changing one secretary for another ; 
and yet this is the height of that discontent they so 
much complain against. The queen, who seems di- 
rected by heaven as a reward for her piety, in the 
choice of her ministers and officers, did herself set 
the duke of Marlborough at the head of her army ; 
she knew his long experience in military affairs ; 
that he hall run through all the several degrees of 
service, and either had a genius for war or nothing. 
No man ever entered upon his command with 
greater encouragement ; the love and smiles of his 
sovereign, the good wishes of the people, and if not 
the personal love of the soldiers, yet the hatred they 
had for the enemy and their sufferings during the 
late peace gave them a double edge to war, and 
mode them gain such glorious victories which all 
must own were got by the bravery of the English. 
Their persoual valour proved of use, when neither 
genius in the general nor extraordinary conduct was 
required ; though none will dispute his excelling in 
either, it has chanced that our greatest victories 
have been obtained more by the courage of the sol- 
diers than the Jfnesse of the commander ; yet he has 
reaped all the advantage. Is he not the richest and 
greatest subject in Christendom 1 Has there not 
been a more than ordinary application, since the 
troops under his command first took the field, to 
supply them with everything that was necessary! 
Whoever of her majesty’s subjects were left unpaid, 
care was taken that money should not be wanting 
for the war in Flanders. Even upon the change of 
ministry, it was almost the first act of power in the 
new, to borrow money to send to the army under 
the duke of Marlborough's command. He was so 
far from being “divested of all authority both at 
home and abroad,” that there was not any change 
in what related to his grace’s family, save the golden 
key ; which after long waiting was thought neces- 
sary to be bestowed upon a person who would not 
think herself grown too great for the indispensable 
attendance of the place. The queen, nay the new 
ministers, used his grace with the same goodness 
aiul confidence in relation to his charge as the 
former did. What occasion was there for discon- 
tent! Did he ask any favour and was refused it! 
Had not her majesty forgiven, nay forgot, that su- 
preme mark of arrogance in the duke of Marl- 
borough, when he durst show himself disobliged at 
her giving away one regiment without first obtaining 



hit leave as general T Was there any remembrance 
but in his own thoughts, of all that had been done 
by his party to perpetuate his command ! If he was 
really disgusted because one of his sons-in-law 
[the earl of Sunderlandl, and the father of another 
[the earl of Godolphin], were removed, how un- 
grateful and undutiful was that behaviour to the 
person that had so wonderfully raised him ; *o a 
sovereign who had honoured him with such super- 
lative marks of her favour ! It is possible he might 
only seem discontented to please his family, though 
it has been shown without reason ; to which they 
interpreted his going to Blenheim just before the 
queen’s birth-day, from whence he returned the day 
after ; as if he purposely chose to omit paying his 
duty and respects upon so remarkable an occasion. 

But what mortifications, what hardships are these 
which our author complains of! Was his commission 
limited! had he not power to advance or retreat! 
was he forbidden to besiege or fight! was he com- 
manded to take no steps but what were directed 
from above ! wherein was he divested of his autho- 
rity ! when was this barbarous usage! was there any 
person hired to assassinate his fame or take away 
nit life! what conspiracy, what confederacy, to make 
criminals accuse him ! did any of his enemies 
tamper with Monsieur de Guiscard, and offer him 
his life, pardon, and money, to lay his villany upon 
the duke! Had the persons here in power a mind 
that his designs this campaign should miscarry, how 
easy would it have been for them to have effectually 
disappointed them and without being discovered! 
An artful hand can make more wonderful, though 
concealed movements. But instead of such usage, 
has he not been supplied with all possible vigour ! 
was not a young general [the duke of Ormond j 
sent off, that the duke of Marlborough might have 
no occasion of discontent, nor appearance for com- 
plaint! were not his soldiers flushed with many 
victories eager and impatient to be led on to more ! 
did he not very well know, as I have said before, 
that Uondnt Villui durst not fight him, though he 
had greater numbers than the duke, since the king 
had forbidden his venturing his army without evi- 
dent advantages ! are not the French dispirited and 
overawed by the superior genius of the English, by 
whom they have been so often vanquished ! is it 
then such a wonder, after all the glorious victories 
the duke of Marlborough has obtained, that with 
the same fortune, the same cause, the same army, 
and against the same enemy, his grace has added 
one inferior fortress to his greater conquests ! are 
the Scnset and the Scheldt more formidable rivers 
than the Danube or the Rhine! are only passing the 
lines near Bouchain more wonderful then beating 
the French in their lines near Brabant! or have our 
former campaigns been so barren of great actions, 
that we need so much cry up the passing of two 
rivers and one morass where none durst oppose 
them ; as if the general’s glory were never consum- 
mate till now, or as if indeed he could have done 
less, except he had been resolved to do nothing, 
which could scarce have been w ith an army so full 
of ardour to fight! These Bights of joy upon so 
small an occasion seem to me just as reasonable as 
if some great conqueror should land in England, 
beat all her armies, and take London in one cam- 
paign ; and yet reserve his triumphs and the people’s 
acclamations for the next, only upon the taking of 
Islington. 

Whether this action, in respect to those the duke 
of Marlborough had performed before, deserves to 
be valued at that height our author carries it, may 
be guthered from what Sir W. Temple sajs; “In 
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A NEW VINDICATION OF 



May, 1076, Ihe king of France sent the duke of Or- 
leans to besiege Bouchain. with some part of hia 
troops, being a small though strong place, consider- 
• able for its situation to the defence of the Spanish 
Netherlands. The king, with the strength of his 
army, posted himself so advantageously as to hinder 
the prince of Orange from being able to relieve it or 
to tight without disadvantage. The armies continued 
some days facing one another, and several times 
drawing out in order to battle, which neither of them 
thought fit to begin. Bouchain was surrendered 
the eighth day of the siege." Behold the same circum- 
stance, attended with the same conquest, di Bering 
only in the number of days, in which the disadvan- 
tage lies by many on his grace’s side ! 

I can never believe the duke of Marlborough will 
think himself obliged to the author of this paper for 
representing him as "a mortified person, and one 
divested of all authority both at home and abroad;** 
no more than I do imagine that his grace can, in 
his own nature, be undutiful to that power that has 
raised him ; however accidentally he might once be 
wanting in that respect he owed the queen in the busi- 
ness oft he regiment belonging to the late carl of Essex. 
Nor when 1 remember how much he did formerly 1 
for conscience’ sake and the interest of the church 
of England, can I persuade myself he will now en- , 
gage against it. How seasonably did he decline 
king James’s service, when the papists and dissenters 
were united in interests to destroy the church ; king 
James, to whom the duke of Marlborough was en- 
gaged by the highest gratitude! He had saved his 
life in the Gloucester frigate, and honoured his 
grace's family so far as to mingle his own royal 
blood with it. Did not the duke of Marlborough 
forego the interests of his sister and her children, 
his nephews and nieces that he was so fond of be- 
fore, for the good of his country and the security of 
the Protestant religion t was he not contriving to 
deliver up the king to the prince of Orange, if the 
design had not been prevented ? and did he not with- 
draw himself from his benefactor to serve against 
him under his greatest enemy; protesting in his 
letter to the king, 44 that his desertion from his ma- 
jesty proceeded from no other cause than the invio- 
lable dictates of conscience and a high and necessary 
concern for bis religion, with which he was in- 
structed that nothing could come in competition t** 
Did the duke do all this for the church of England ; 
and will our author, or any of the Whiggish side, 
persuade us he can so far recede from his former 
principles to take party against that very church he 
Las helped to preserve ? to join in opposition to her 
with her bitterest foes when he is already as great 
and rich os a subject ought to be. 

No ! no ! such restless spirits as this writer, who 
in the words of Mr. Dryden, “fire that world 
which they were sent, by preaching to warm,” those 
44 Phaetons of mankind,” abuse the reputation of the 
greatest persons, and do themselves honour at the 
expense of others who, being equally ignorant of 
many things, yet protend to determine of all the 
affairs of war aud the cabinet ; to inflame the people, 
abuse the ministry, and the queen through them ; 
to trouble the waters, in hopes crowns aud mitres 
may be found floating on the surface and ready to 
fall to the share of the boldest hand. 

We shall next consider the 44 scandalous manner 
of treatment” the duke of Marlborough, as this 
writer tells us, ‘‘has met with from the Examiner 
and his party for he is sensible the usage he gave 
him was “ not wholly from himself.’’ How can he 
be sensible of that ? for to this day it does not ap- 
jjear who the Examiner is, nor that he had instruc- 



tions to talk of Cruasus, Catiline, or Anthony. That 
pen still remains concealed; neither rewards nor 
presents have been given to any that we can suppo»« 
was author of those papers. Whoever he were he 
has had the modesty not to reveal himself, though 
hia remarks were only against those persons whom 
the queen had thought fit to dispeuse with from fur- 
ther serving her: the general excepted, as this writer 
would have us believe, but he is the satirist who 
makes the application. Cannot a person treat of 
the excessive avarice and sordid behaviour of Marcua 
Crass u«, but because the duke of Marlborough ia 
known to be an extreme good husband of bis mouey, 
he must needs intend his grace as a parallel t In- 
deed ! does this libeller think there is so near a re- 
semblance between them! Why. where then is tha 
injustice 1 To show that there has been any let him 
convince us that his grace is become generous ot 
less in love with riches, and the comparison will 
cease. But till then, though ho were the conqueror 
of Europe instead of Flanders, the people will be apt 
to detest a vice they are sure to suffer by ; regarding 
it as a counterpoise to the bravest actions, or indeed 
the only motive to the performance of them ; and 
where interest is suspected to be the spur to glory, 
the reputation will always be less clear and shining. 
As to the comparison with Catiline, I find not the 
least ground for it; nor can it be ho intended, 
though the old Medley with his unfair quotation 
has charged it upon the Examiner. The passage ia 
in the fourth Examiner, to which I refer the reader, 
which can never I hope be applicable to England ; 
for how ambitious soever a general may prove, a 
brave true English army cannot create either fear or 
danger of their becoming a mercenary army. But 
the author further tells us, the Examiner was 
14 pleased to make the civil comparison of the duke 
of Marlborough aud his duchess to Anthony and 
Fulvia.** What is there said of Anthony is so little 
that it is scarce worth anybody’s takiug it to them- 
selves. I am sorry an author cannot introduce a 
figure, though in poetry, of a haughty, proud, wrath- 
ful, and envious woman, but the application must be 
presently made to his hand, as if there were no vices 
in history but what could be paralleled iu life! In 
such a case I must say, as I did just before in that 
of Crassus, with this addition, that sure there must 
be some sort of resemblance or one's very fricuds 
would never dare to make the ready comparison ! 

Behold here the utmost of that charge this author 
has drawn up of what has been done by way of 
mortification to the duke of Marlborough. Alas! 
this is but one instance of the liberty of the press! 
whereas the present ministry may complain of a 
hundred; but their heads nrc too strong to be shaken 
by such impotent blasts or disordered by every 
libeller’s malice. What clouds of pointless arrows, 
though sent with a good will, have flown from the 
Observator, the Review, and Medley! How have 
great and mean geniuses united to asperse their con- 
duct, and turn the management of the late persons 
in power upon these ! Humours, senseless haliads. 
foolish parallels, the titles of Oxford .nd Mortimer, 
have been an ample field. Who but must despise 
such wretched wits! I could quote several others if 
it were not reviving them from their obscurity, or 
rather giving new life to those still-born shapeless 
births which but just appeared and perished. Nor 
do I remember any person to have so far gloried iu 
those monstrous productions as to own being a 
parent to them but the renowned Dr. Hare. The 
close of his fourth letter of the 44 Management of the 
War” is indeed very extraordinary ; where he tells, 

44 If thev should describe the duke of Marlborough 
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to be a short, black, fattiah, ill-shaped man, that 
loves to drink hard, never speaks to be understood, 
is extremely revengeful and ill-bred ; if they should 
represent his mind to be a complication of all ill 
qualities," &c. Here is more malice, though less 
wit and truth, than anything they accuse in the Ex- 
aminer. In times of liberty and faction we must 
expect that the best persons will be libelled ; the 
difference lies in the skill of the libeller. One draws 
near the life, another must %vrite the name under or 
else we cannot understand ; for as yet I never met 
one person that could find out who Dr. Hare de- 
signed by his short, black, fattish, ill-shaped man, 
though he has so far exceeded the liberty the Ex- 
aminer has taken os to pretend to paint the very 
lineaments of the body as well as those of the mind. 

Thus far you see what little reason our author has 
to complain for the duke of Marlborough’s hard 
usage ; but he grows bolder, and in just despair of 
the continuation of a war from which he reaps so 
many advantages, attacks what (notwithstanding the 
many refinements of some late patriots) 1 take still 
to be an undoubted prerogative of the crown, the 
power of making peace and war. This author, 
treating the queen with as little consideration as 
his patrons used to do, does not so much as consult 
her majesty’s wisdom and inclination ; but sup- 
poses, “ no British parliament will ever be chosen 
here that will ratify an ill peace or will not crush the 
bold mau who shall propose it.” This is like what 
he says, “ That the time will come when it will be 
as safe to speak truth of the present ministry as it is 
to belie the old.” What can one suppose from these 
threatenings t They are such os in wisdom should 
never be made, scarce with an army to back them : 
did 1 not know the loyalty of ours I should fear, 
from our author’s great intelligence, that they were 
iu the secret to frighten the ministry and parlia- 
ment from taking into consideration the unanimous 
wishes and wants of our people, who have sustained 
•o long a war to the ruin of their trade and a vast 
expense of their blood and treasure, upon such dis- 
interested views as sure no people besides ever did. 
We very well know his reasons for providing peace 
should not be made without Spain ; yet when all 
those kingdoms and dependencies were united to the 
empire, the house of Austria was more terrible to 
Europe than the house of Bourbon has been since ; 
and a confederate war was then successfully carried 
on as now to fix the balauce of power. Let us but 
consider what wonderful things this ministry has 
already done ; let us enter into their character and 
capacity, their true love of their country, and sincere 
endeavours for its welfare ; and then may our hearts 
be at rest : and conclude that whatever peace they 
shall think fit to advise will be the best that they 
could obtain for the safety of the church, the glory of 
their sovereign, and the ease and happiness of her 
whole people. Let them that would oppose it con- 
sider how many millions this one year’s war hath 
cost us, when all the great actions performed by a 
great army, with a greater general at their head, 
hath been only gaining one single fortress ; an action 
so much gloried in and so far magnified that wc arc 
made to think it is of equal importance to the most 
fori unate campaigns! Let us consider how long we 
shall be able to pay such a price for so small a con- 
quest ! I speak only of our money ; having learned 
by good example not to value the blood of those poor 
wretches that are yearly sacrificed in vast numbers 
in trenches and at the foot of walled towns. But 
say we were even at the gates of Paris, nay that 
Paris were ours, — what allay would that be to our 
pci'sonul sufferings at hornet Let us look into our 



gazettes for the number of bankrupts; along the 
streets of our metropolis ami observe but the decay 
of trade, the several shops shut up, ami more in 
daily appreheusion of failing. Let us remove our- 
selves into the country and Bee the penury of coun- 
try gentlemen with small estates and numerous fami- 
lies that pay in such large proportions to the war; 
and there let us inquire how acceptable, nay, how 
indispensable, peace is to their further subsisting 
True ! there is still a great deal of money in Eng- 
land : but in whose hands 1 Those who have had 
the management of such prodigious sums as have 
been given these last threc-aud-twenty years, or. 
pretence of carrying on the war. Inquire whav 
sums the late lord- treasurer [lord Godolphin] left 
the exchequer, and what immense debts iu the navy 
and elsewhere : how the funds were all anticipated 
or loaded. Observe but what industry has been 
used that the late party should part with none of 
their vast wealth to assist the present exigency, and 
then let us wonder at the wisdom and conduct of 
that ministry which has been able to wade through 
all these difficulties, restore credit, and uphold the 
armies abroad : and can we doubt after this of their 
entering into the true interests of the nation or dis- 
pute the peace they shall think fit to advise the queen 
to make t How can our malicious author say, “ That 
it will be a severe mortifiention for so great and suc- 
cessful a general to see the fruits of his victories 
thrown all away at once by a shameful and scandalous 
peace ; after a war of nine years, carried ou with 
continued successes, greater than have been known 
in story 1 And how grievous must it be to him to 
have no footstep remain except the building at 
Woodstock, of all the great advantages which he has 
obtained for the queen and the British nation 
against their dangerous enemy ; and consequently 
of his own extraordinary merit to her majesty and 
his country 1" No! ore they about to take the 
Garter from himl to unprince, unduke himt to 
confiscate all his large possessions except Wood- 
stocki those vast sums iu the banks of Venice, 
Genoa, and Amsterdam 1 His stately moveables, 
valuable paintings, costly jewels, and in a word, 
those immense riches of which himself and his lady 
(as good an accountant as she is) do not yet know the 
extent of! Are all these, I say, to be resumed, and 
nothing remaining but that edifice or memento of a 
subject's ambition, the stately walls of Blenheim, 
built while his gracious benefactress is contented to 
take up her residence in an old patched-up palace, 
during the burden of a heavy war, without once de- 
siring to rebuild Whitehall till by the blessing of 
peace her subjects shall be capacitated to uudergo 
the necessary taxes 1 I am ashamed to enumerate 
those obligations the duko has to hiB queen and 
country, while he has such wretched and ungrateful 
advocates, who bellow his uneasiness and exaggerate 
his mortifications. It is the misfortune of the limes 
that we cannot explain to our own people the occa- 
sion we have for a peace without letting our enemies 
into our necessities, by which they may rise in their 
demands. Could there be a poll made and voices 
collected from house to house, we should quickly 
see how unanimous our people are fora peace; those 
excepted who either gain by the war or, concealing 
their hoards, pay but small proportions toward it ; 
an art well known and practised in this great city, 
where a person worth many thousands shall get 
himself rated at but one, two, or three hundred pounds 
stork ; while the poor landed man is forced to pay 
to the extent because his estate is known and accord- 
ingly valued. 

To conclude : I think in the hands we are in we 
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need not dispute our safety ; and if, as this author I 
would insinuate, even a separate peace should be I 
intended by some of our allies, after the example of | 
our wise neighbours the Dutch at the treaty of Nirne- 
guen, the generality of the people will be easily 
brought to agree that it it better than no peace at 
all. They know that our ministry are so well ac- 
quainted with the true interest of the nation and 
are so tender of its welfare, that they will not con- 
sent to take one step in this affair but what makes 
for the glory of the queen and the happiness of her 
subjects. 



A TRUE RELATION 

OP THE SEVERAL PACTS AND CIRCUMSTANCES OP 
THE INTENDED RIOT AND TUMULT ON QUEEN 
ELIZABETH’S BIRTH DAY: 

Gathered from authentic account! ; and puldUhed for the 
information of all true Invera of our constitution 
in church and state. 



T ir Journal in Stella has the following pnaftajp* concerning 
ttii» designed riot ami the pamphlet * inch contains an account 
of it: 

“lliis U queen Eliiabeth’* hirth-dav. usually kept in this 
litm by prentice*, gcc. But the Whigs designed a mighty pro 
ce*»ion"by midnight ; and had laid nut a thousand pounds, to 
•Iresa up the pope, devil, cardinals, Sachererrll, &«*.. and carry 
them with torches about and born them. They did it by con- 
irjlmtinn. Garth gave five guineas _ Bui they were seized 
la*t night by order from the secretary.” 

•• I am told the owners are so Imnudent that tliey intend to 
replevy them by law. 1 am assured that the figure of the devil 
is made as like lord treasurer as they could." 

" t taw to-day the pope, the devil, and the other fignn** of 
cardinals, &c.. fifteen in all. which have made such a noise. 
I have put an understrapper uwvn writing a twopenny pamphlet, 
to give no account of the whole design/' 



London, Nov. 24. ITU. 

Sib, — I am very sorry so troublesome a companion 
ns the gout delays the pleasure 1 expected by your 
conversation in town. You desire to know the truth 
of what you call “a ridiculous story,” inserted in 
“ Dyer’s Letter” ■ and “ The Postboy,” concerning 
the figures that were seised in Drury-lane, .and 
seemed only designed for the diversion of the mob, 
to rouse their old antipathy to popery and create 
new aversion in them to the pretender. If indeed 
this had been their only intent your reflections 
would be reasonable, and your compassion pardon- 
able. It is an odd sort of good nature to grieve at 
the rabble’s being disappointed of their sport, or ss 
you please to term it, “ of what would for the time 
ticing have certainly made them very happy.” But, 
Sir, you will not fail to change your opinion when 
I shall tell you that there was never a blacker design 
formed unless it were blowing up the parliament 
house. No mortal can foresee what might have 
been the ill effects if it had once come to execution. 
We are well assured, that under pretence of custom 
ami /eal and what they call an innocent diversion, 
lurked a dangerous conspiracy: for whoever goes 
about to disturb the public peace and tranquillity 
must needs be enemies to the queen and her govern- 
ment. 

You have been informed of the surprising gene- 
rosity and fit of housekeeping the German princess 
has been guilty of this summer at her country seat, 
in direct contradiction to her former thrifty manage- 
ment ; vet, to do her justice, she is not so parsimo- 
nious as her lord nor sets half that value upon a 

• NrMupnpui road by th« Tories, by Ihe country 
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guinea : though her dexterity in getting be as great 
as his, he outdoes her in preserving. She has had 
a wonderful address in some things ! witness the 
known story of the diamond, which is as great an 
instance of good management on her side as my 
lord’s making one suit of clothes serve three sets of 
buttons can be of his frugality. She seems to have 
forgotten or rather outlived all the softer passions, 
those beautiful blemishes for which they are often 
pitied by our sex but never really listed. Wrath, 
ill nature, spleen, and revenge, are those with whom 
her lad} ship has been in league for many months ; 
she has even fallen into the common weakness of 
unfortunate women, who have recourse to silly fel- 
lows called conjurors, or perhaps in imitation of her 
mother her ladyship wanted a very witch ; she would 
give anything to converse with a real witch : at last 
she took up with a wizard, an ignuraut creature 
who pretends to deal with the stars, and by corre- 
sponding with thief-catchers helps people to their 
goods when they have been stolen. To please her 
highness he revived an old cheat of making an 
image like the person she most hated, upon which 
image he would so far work by enchantment, that 
him it represented from that moment should grow 
distempered and languish out his short life in diverse 
sort of pains. Since the wizard was taken into the 
lady’s pay a certain great roan has happened to be 
indisposed, by which means she remains very well 
satisfied with the experiment, and imagiues this 
accident to be owing to the force of her enchant- 
ment, from which she promises herself still greater 
events. Though we laugh at the folly, we cannot 
but remark the malice of the attempt. 

On Friday the 16th of November, the heads of 
tire party met at the new palace, where the late 
viceroy recounted to them the happy disposition of 
affairs, and concluded " That notwithstanding all 
their misfortunes they had still to-morrow for it.** 
This person who had so often boasted himself upon 
his talent for mischief, invention, lying, and for 
making a certain UUibullcro song, with which if you 
will believe himself he sung a deluded prince out of 
three kingdoms, was resolved to try if by the cry of 
“No peace, high church, popery, and the pretender,” 
he could halloo another in. There were several 
figures dressed up ; fifteen of them were found in an 
empty house in Drury-lane ; the pope, the prctcuder, 
and the devil, seated under a state whereof the ca- 
nopy was scarlet stuff trimmed with deep silver fringe ; 
the pope was as fine as a pope need to be, the devil 
as terrible, the pretender habited in scarlet laced 
with silver, a full fair long periwig, and a hat and 
feather. They had all white gloves, not excepting 
the very devils, which whether quite so proper l 
leave to the learned. This machine was designed 
to be home upon men’s shoulders ; the long trains 
dependant from the figures were to conccsd those 
that carried them. Six devils were to appear as 
drawing the chariot, to be followed by four cardinals 
in fine proper habits ; four jesuits and four Francis- 
can friars, each with a pair of white gloves on, a 
pair of beads, and a flaming or if you please a bloody 
falchion in their hands. Tray judge if such a pa- 
rade should at any time appear without the proper 
disposition of lights, & c., as was here intended ; d t 
you not believe it would be a sufficient call to the 
multitude ; and that they would never forsake it till 
their curiosity had been satisfied to the full t Any 
man in his senses may find this was & deliberate as 
well as a great expense. To prepare men’s minds 
for sedition one Stoughton's sermon (which was 
burnt by the common hangman in Ireland by order 
J of the house of lords), preached at St- Patrick’s in 
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Dublin and printed there, was that very week re- 
printed here and handed about with extreme dili- 
gence : and to fill the people with false fear and 
terror they had some days before reported that the 
jucen was dangerously ill of the gout in her stomach 
and bowel#. The very day of the designed proces- 
sion it was whispered upon the Exchange and all 
over the city that she was dead. A gentlewoman 
that makes wax-work declares “That some time 
before, certain persons of quality as she judged, 
who called one another sir Harry, sir John, sir 
James, &c., came to her house and bespoke several 
wax-work figures, one for a lady ; they agreed to 
her price, paid half in hand and the rest when they 
fetched them away.” These figures are not yet 
taken. One was designed to represent the lord- 
treasurer, the lady Mrs. Masham, and the rest the 
other great officers of the court, with l)r. Sachererell, 
which the workwoman was ordered to make as like 
his picture as possibly she could. A certain lady 
renowned for beauty* at the princess’s palace desired 
that she might have the dressing up of the young 
handsome statesman b whose bright parts are so ter- 
rible to the enemies of his country ; In order to it she 
proposed borrowing from the playhouse Aisop's large 
white horsehair periwig. Her lord* furnished out 
the rest of the materials from the queen’s wardrobe. 
No wonder he should be an enemy to peace when 
his father gains so much by the continuance of the 
war, nor that a certain young duchess was so eager 
to have him go in disguise with the viceroy when 
his absence wag convenient ! 

Further to convince you that this was a premedi- 
tated design, and carried on in all it forms, proper 
persons had been busy beforehand to secure a thou- 
sand mob, to carry lights at this goodlv procession. 4 
One of these agents came to a victualling-house in 
Clare Market ; he called for drink and the master of 
the house, of whom he inquired, “ If he could pro- 
cure him forty stout fellows to carry flambeaux on 
Saturday the 17th instant, to meet there at one 
o'clock t They should have a crown apiece in hand, 
and whatever they drank till five he would be there 
to see discharged.’’ At such a proposal mine host 
pricked up his ears, and told his honour, “His 
honour need not fear but that he might have as many 
as his honour pleased at that price.” Accordingly 
he fetched in several from the market, butchers, 
tripe-men, poulterers’ prentices, who joyfully listed 
themselves against the day, because it was to be a 
holiday and they should not stand in need of their 
masters’ leave ; “for on queen Bess’s day,” they 
said, “ they alway s went out of course.” The landlord 
promised to make up the complement by the ap- 
pointed time with honest lads, who would be glad to 
get their bellies full of drink and a crown apiece in 
an honest way. All was agreed upon, the gentleman 
paid the reckoning, which came to a considerable 
sum in beer and brandy for his mob, and departed 
with assurauce of being there at one o’clock to meet 
hia myrmidons ; but the matter being discovered 
he has not been heard of since, to the great disap- 
pointment of the good man and the people he had 
engaged. The like was done in several parts of the 
town. They had secured to the number as I told 
you of one thousand persons, who were so hired 
to carry lights, though they knew not to what end, 
doubtless for a burial, among whom were many 
of the very foot guards. Drinking from one to five, 
it is plain they were to be made drunk, the better to 

• Lady Mary Churchill, duchess of Montague, youngest 
daughter of John duke of Marlborough 
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qualify them for what mischief was designed by their 
proper leaders. The viceroy [lord Wharton], with 
some others of as good and two or three of better 
rank than himself, were resolved to act in disguise ; 
the viceroy like a seaman, in which he hoped to 
outdo Massaniello of Naples, whose fame he very 
much envies for the mighty mischief he occasioned. 
His busy head was the first inventor of the design, 
and he would take it very ill if he were robbed of the 
glory. He had lately proved the power of an acci- 
dental mob,* and therefore hoped much better from 
a premeditated one ; he did not doubt inflaming them 
to his wish by the noise of popery and the pretender, 
by which they would be put into a humour to burn 
even Dr. Sachevcrell and the other effigies. At their 
several bonfires where the parade was to make a 
stand, the preliminary articles were to be thrown in, 
with a cry of “No peace and proper messengers 
were to come galloping as if like to break their necks, 
their horses all in a foam, who should cry out, “ The 
queen, the queen, was dead at Hampton Court.” 
At the same time the duke of Marlborough was to 
make his entry through Aldgate where he was to be 
met with the cry of “ Victory, Bouchain, the lines, 
no peace, no peace.” If matters had once come to 
this pass, I do not see what could have hindered the 
leaders from doing all the mischief they desired, from 
exalting and pulling down whom they pleased, nor 
from executing during the rage of the people, pre- 
possessed as they would be with the news of the 
queen’s death, whatever violence, injustice, and 
cruelty, they should think fit. They had resolved 
before what houses should be burnt. They were to 
begin with one in Essex-street, where the commis- 
sioners of accounts meet, from whence a late dis- 
covery has been made of vast sums annually received 
by a great man for his permission to aerve the army 
with bread. They said, “ Harley ahould have better 
luck than they expected if he escaped de Witting ; 
they would set people to watch him all that day that 
they might know where to find him when they had 
occasion." And truly who can answer for the conse- 
quence of such a tumult, the rage of a mad drunken 
populace, fomented by such incendiaries (for the 
whole party, to a man, were engaged to be there) 1 I 
do not see how the city could have escaped destruc- 
tion. There were many to kindle fires, none to put 
them out. The Spectator who ought to be but a 
looker on, was to have been an assistant, that seeing 
London in a flame, he might have opportunity to 
paint after the life, and remark the behaviour of the 
people in the ruin of their country, so to have made a 
diverting Spectator. But I cannot but look up to 
God Almighty with praise for our deliverance, and 
really think wc have very much need of a thanks- 
giving ; for in all probability, the mischief had been 
universal and irremediable. I tremble to think what 
lengths they would have gone : I dare not bo much 
as imagine it. They had taken Massaniello’s in- 
surrection for a precedent, by which all who were 
not directly of their own party had suffered, ns 
may be gathered from what we know of their 
nature, and by what is already discovered, though 
there is doubtless a great deal more behind. As soon 
as the figures were seized, they dispatched away a 
messenger express to the place where it was known 
the duke intended to land, to tell him he might now 
take his own time ; there was no occasion “ for his 
being on the 17th instant, by seven at night, at Ald- 
gate and so he lay that night five miles short of 
the town. 

However the viceroy may value himself upon this 
design, he seems but to have copied my lord Shaftes- 
■ The riots in the mine of Dr. SarHevenrU. 
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bury in 1679, on the name anniversary. It is well 
known, by the favour of the mob, they hoped then 
to have made the duke of Monmouth king;, who was 
planted at sir Thomas Fowls'* at Temple bar, to wait 
the event ; while the rest of the great men of his 
party were over the way at Henry Ylll's tavern. 
King Charles had been persuaded to come to sir 
Francis Child’s to see the procession ; but before it 
began, he had private notice given him to retire, for 
fear of what mischief the mob might be wrought up 
to. He did so; which ruined the design they had 
to seize on his person and proclaim the duke king. 
This was the scheme our modern politicians went 
upon. One of them was heard to say, " They must 
have more diversions than one, ». e. burning, for the 
good people of London ; since the mob loved to 
create as well as to destroy.” 

By this time, I do not doubt, sir, but you are 
thoroughly convinced of the innocence of this in- 
tended procession, which they publicly avow, and 
tell the ministry they are welcome to make what 
they can of it, knowing themselves safe by having 
only intended not acted the mischief ; if it had 
once come to that, they would have been so far 
above the fear of punishment for their own crimes 
as to become executioners of the innocent. 

Truly I think the malice of that party is immortal, 
since not to be satiated with twenty-three years* 
plunder, the blood of so many wretches, nor the im- 
mense debt with which they have burdened us. 
Through the unexampled goodness of the queen 
and the lenity of the other parts of the legislature, 
they are suffered to sit down unmolested, to bask 
and revel in that wealth they have so unjustly ac- 
quired : yet they pursue their principles with un- 
wearied industry, club their wit, money, politics, 
toward restoring their party to that power from 
whence they are fallen ; which, since they find so 
difficult, they take care by all methods to disturb 
and vilify those who are in possession of it. Peace 
is such a bitter pill they know not how to swallow ; 
to poison the people against it they try every nail, 
and have at last hit of one they think will go, and 
that they drive to the head. They cry, "No peace'." 
till the trade of our nation be entirely given up to 
our neighbours. Thus they would carry on the 
public good of Europe at the expense of our private 
destruction. They cry, " Our trade will be ruined 
if the Spanish West Indies remain to a son of 
France though the death of his father may cause 
Philip to forget his birth and country, which he left 
so young. After the decease of his grandfather he 
will be only the brother of a haughty rough-natured 
king, who in all probability may give him many 
occasions to become every day more and more a 
Spaniard. * 

They do not allow the dauphin’s or the emperor’s 
death have made an alteration in affairs, and confide 
all things to the supine temper of the Austrian 
princes; from whence they conclude there can be 
no danger in trusting half Europe to the easy un- 
active hands of such an emperor. But may not 
another Charles V. arise 1 another Philip II. t who, 
though not possessed of the Austrian territories, 
gave more trouble and terror to England than ever 
she felt from France ; inasmuch as had not the seas 
and winds fought our battles, their invincible Armada 
had certainly brought upon us slavery and a popish 
queen ! Neither is it a new thing for princes to im- 
prove as well as degenerate. Power generally brings 
% change of temper. Philip de Comines tells us, 
“ That the great duke of Burgundy in his jouth 
hated the thoughts of war and the fatigue of the field. 
After he had fought and gaiued one battle he loved 



nothing else ; and could never be easy in peace, but 
led all his life in war, and at length died in it ; for 
want of other enemies fighting against the poor 
barren Swinsers, who were possessed of nothing 
worth contending for." 

But it is not reason, or even facts, that can subdue 
this stubborn party. They bear down all by noise 
and misrepresentation. They are but will not seem 
convinced, and make it their business to prevent 
others from being so. If they can but rail and raise 
a clamour they hope to be believed, though the 
miserable effects of their mal-administration sire ten 
thousand to one against them ; a festering obvious 
sore, which when it can be healed we know not, 
though the most famous artists apply their constant 
skill to endeavour at a cure. Their aversion to any 
government but their own is unalterable ; like some 
rivers that are said to pass through without min- 
gling with the sea, though disappearing for «■ time, 
they rise the same and never change their nature. 

I am, sir, <&c. 



The preceding tract will be best illustrated by the 
following account of the subject of it, transcribed 
from a folio half-sheet published in 1711 : — 

" An account of the mock procession of burning 
the pope and the chevalier de St. George, intended 
to be performed on the 17th instant, being the an- 
niversary of queen Elisabeth of pious and glorious 
memory. 

" The owners of the pope, the chevalier de St. 
George, fourteen cardinals, and as many devils, 
which were taken out of a house in Drury-lane at 
midnight between the 16th and 17 th instant, and 
exposed to view at the Cockpit for nothing (on the 
latter of those days), think fit to acquaint the world 
thut their intention in making them was, with those 
and other images (in case their goods had not been 
forcibly taken away), to have formed the following 
procession 

" Twenty watchmen to clear the way, with link- 
boys lighting them on each side. 

" Twenty-four bagpipes marching four and four, 
and playing the memorable tune of Lillibullero. 

" Ten watchmen marchiug two and two, to pre- 
vent disorder. 

" Four drums in mourning, with the pope's arms 
in their caps. 

“ A figure representing cardinal Gualteri, lately 
made by the pretender protector of the English 
nation, looking down on the ground in a sorrowful 
posture ; his train supported by two missionaries 
from Rome, supposed to be now in England. 

" Two pages, throwing beads, bulls, pardons, and 
indulgences. 

" Two jack-puddings sprinkling holy water. 

" Twelve hautboys playing the tune of the Green- 
wood -tree. 

“ Two lackeys on each Bide of them bearing 
streamers, with these words, No litmus Ix'gcs An- 
glia mulure, being the device on the colours of the 
right reverend the bishop of London’s troops when 
he marched into Oxford in the year 1688. 

" Six beadles with protestant flails in their hands. 

" These followed by four persons bearing streamers, 
each with the pictures of the seven bishops who were 
sent to the Tower. 

“ Twelve monks, representing the fellows who 
were put into Magdalen -college in Oxford on the 
expulsion of the protestants. 

Twelve streamer-bearers with different devices, 
representing sandals, ropes, beads, bald pales, and 
big-bellied nuns. 
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A lawyer, representing the clerk of the high 
commission court. 

« Twelve heralds marching one after another at a 
great distance, with pamphlets setting forth king 
James Il.’a power of dispensing with the test and 
penal laws. 

*« On each side of the heralds fifty links. 

“ After these four fat friars in their habits, streamers 
carried over their heads, with these words, 4 Eat and 
pray.* 

«• Four Jesuits in English habits, with flower-de- 
luces on their shoulders, inscribed, 4 Indefeasible,’ 
and masks on their faces, on which ia writ 4 The 
house of Hanover.’ 

** Four Jesuits in their proper habits. 

14 Four cardinals of Rome in their red hats curi- 
ously wrought. 

* 4 The pope under a magnificent canopy, with a 
right silver fringe, accompanied by the chevalier St. 
George on the left and his counsellor the devil on 
his right. 

44 The whole procession closed by twenty streamers, 
on each of which was wrought these words : 

God bles* queen Anne, the nation'* (treat defender l 
Keep out the French, the pope, and the pretender. 

44 In this order it was intended, with proper re- 
liefs of lights at several stations in the march, to go 
through Drury-lane, Long-acre, Gerrard-strcet, 
Piccadilly, Germain-street, 8t. James's-square, Pell- 
mell, Strand, Catherine-street, Russell-street, Drury- 
lane, Great Queen-street, Little Queen-street, Hol- 
bourn, Newgate-street, Corahill, Bishopsgate-street, 
where they were to wheel about and return thorough 
to St. Paul’s-churchyard to Fleet-street. And at 
the Temple, before the statue of that illustrious lady 
whose anniversary was then celebrated, that queen 
wearing a veil, on which are drawn the picture of 
her present majesty, and under it the battles of 
Blenheim, Ramillies, Oudenardc, and the passes of 
the lines in this present year, 1711, after proper 
ditties were sung, the pretender was to have been 
committed to the flames, being first absolved by the 
cardinal Gualteri. After that the said cardinal was 
tn be absolved by the pope, and burnt. And then 
the devil was to jump into the flames with his holi- 
ness in his arms. 

** And let all the people say — Amen.'* 



THE NEW WAY 

OF SELLING PLACES AT COURT. 

IN A LETTER FROM A SMALL COURTIER TO A 
GREAT STOCK JOIUJER. 



" — Omnia Rom* 

Cum pretio- Jovsxai,, iii. lss. 



'* Did i tell you of a scoundrel about the court, that sells em 
ployments to ignorant people and cheats them of their money ? 
lie lately made a bargain for the vice-charabcriain's plare for 
7000/., and luid received some guineas earnest ; but the whole 
thing wa« discovered the other day, and examination taken of 
it by lord Dartmouth, and I hope he will be swinged. The 
vice chamberlain told me several particulars of it lost night at 
lord Majh.xm’s.*'— Journal tv SMta. March 24, 171 1-12. 



In that friendly dispute which happened between us 
sometime ago, wherein you endeavoured to prove that 
the city politics outdid those of the court, I remem- 
ber there was nothing upon which you seemed to 
pride yourself more than that mystery of your bre- 
thren in Exchange Alley, which is usually called 
** selling the bear’s skin whereby a very beneficial 



trade is daily driven with imaginary stocks, and 
many thousands bought and sold to great advantage 
by those who were not worth a groat. 1 his you 
challenged me to match with all my knowledge in 
the lower arts of the court. I confess, you bad then 
the belter of the argument ; and 1 was forced to 
yield, which 1 would hardly do at present if the con- 
troversy were to be resumed : 1 could now make 
you acknowledge that what you in the city call 
“selling the bear’s skin,” does not deserve the 
name, when compared with the dexterity of one of 
our artists. I shall leave the decision of this matter 
to yourself, after you have received the following 
story, which I shall most faithfully relate. 

There is a certain petty retainer to the court who 
has no employment at all himself, but U a partner 
for life to one that has. This gentleinau resides 
constantly with bis family among us, where being 
wholly at leisure he is consequently very speculative, 
perpetually turning his thoughts to improve those 
happy talents that nature has given him. He has 
maturely considered with himself the strange opi- 
nions that people at distance have of courts. 
Strangers are apt to think that whoever has an 
apartment in the royal palace can go through the 
lodgings as if he were at home and talk familiarly 
with every one he meets, must needs have at any 
time a dozen or two of employments in his power; 
the least word from him to a great man, or upon ex- 
traordinary occasions to the queen herself, would 
certainly do the business ! This ignorance has often 
been made very good use of by dexterous men 
among us. Old courtiers will tell you twenty stories 
of Harry Killigrcw, Fleetwood, Sheppard,* and 
others, who would often sell places that were never 
in being and dispose of others a good pennyworth 
before they were vacant ; how the privy garden at 
Whitehall was actually sold and an artist sent to 
measure it; how one man was made curtain-liller 
to the king and another his majesty’s goldfinder ; so 
that our predecessors must bo allowed their due 
honour. Neither do I at all pretend that the hero 
I am now celebrating was the first inventor of tliat 
art ; wherein it must however be granted that he 
hath made moat wonderful improvements. 

This gentleman, whom I take leave to call by the 
n am n of Guzman, in imitation of a famous Spanish 
deceiver of that name, having been formerly turned 
out of one or two employments for no other crime 
than that of endeavouring to raise their value, has 
ever since employed his credit and power for the 
service of others ; and where he could not secure 
them in reality has been content to feed their imagi- 
nations, which to a grcAt part of mankind is full as 
well. It is true, he hath done all this with a pru- 
dent regard to his own interest ; yet whoover has 
traffickwl with him cannot but own that he sells at 
reasonable rates, and ia so modest withal that lie is 
content the credit of taking your money should rest 
on tho greatest men in England rather than himself. 
He begged a Bmall employment for one of his cus- 
tomers from a lord of the admiralty, then told his 
client “that the great man must have a hundred 
guineas presented him in a handsome manner. ’ 
Our placejobber brought an old lame horse of his 
own, and said 44 the admiral asked a hundred guineas 
for it:" the other bought the horse without offering 
to cheapen him or look in his mouth. 

Two or three such achievements as these gave our 
adventurer the courage for some time past to deal by 
the great and to take all employments at court into 
hia own hands. And though he and his family are 

■ Well known u men of pleasure, wit, and humour, in the 
court of Charles XL 
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firm adherents to the honest party and furious 
•gainst the present ministry (as I speak it to our 
honour, no small number of us are), yet in the dis- 
posal of places he was very impartial and gave every 
one their choice. lie had a standing agent, to whom 
all people applied themselves that wanted any em- 
ployment, who had them ready of all sizes, to tit 
whatever customer came, from twenty to a thousand 
pounds a-year. 

If the question be asked, Why he takes no em- 
ployment himself! he readily answers, That he 
might, whenever he pleased, be in the commission 
of the customs, the excise, or of trade : but does not 
think it worth his while ; because, without stirring 
from court or giving himself any trouble, he can by 
his credit oblige honest gentlemen with employ- 
ments, and at the same time make better advantage 
to himself. He hath several ways to establish a re- 
lation of his interest at court. Sometimes, as I 
ave already observed, he hath actually begged small 
offices and disposed of them to his clients. Besides, 
by living in her majesty's palace and being indus- 
trious at picking out secrets, he often finds where 
preferment is likely to go even before those who are 
to be preferred can have any notice of it themselves ; 
then he immediately searches out for them, tells 
them of their merits, asks them how they would like 
of such an employment, and promises by his power 
at court to get it for them : but withal gives them a 
hint that great men will take money, though they 
will not be known to do it ; that it therefore must 
be done by a second hand, for which he proffers his 
aervicc, tells them what sum will be convenient, and 
then sinks it in his own pocket, beside what is given 
to him in gratitude for his solicitations and good 
will : this gives him credit to pursue his trade of 
placejobbing. Whoever hath a mind for an employ- 
ment at court or anywhere else, goes to Guzman’s 
agent, and he reads over to the candidate a list of 
places with their profit and salaries. When one is 
fixed upon, the agent names the known Don Gus- 
man as a person to be depended upon, tells the client 
he must send his honour a hamper of wine ; if the 
lace they arc in treaty for be considerable, a hogs- 
ead. At next meeting the price is agreed on ; but 
unfortunately this employment is half promised to 
another : however, he believes that that difficulty 
may be removed for twenty or thirty guineas ; which 
being but a trifle, is immediately given. After two 
or three meetings more, perhaps, the bubble hath 
access to the don himself ; who assumes great airs, 
says the thing shall be done, he has already spoken 
to the queeu or lord treasurer. At parting, the 
agent tells the officer elect there is immediate occa- 
sion for forty or fifty guineas, to be given among 
clerks, or servants, or some great minister. Thus 
the poor placehunter is drilled on from one month 
to another, perpetually squeezed of ready money, 
and nothing done. This trade Don Guzman has 
earned on for many years and frequently with five 
or six dupes in hand at a time, and perhaps all of 
them for one place. I know it will be the wonder 
of many people, as it has been mine, how such im- 
postures as these could be so frequently repeated, 
and how so many disappointed people could be kept 
from making a noise and clamour that may ruin the 
trade and credit of this bold projector ; but it is with 
him as with almanack makers, who gain more repu- 
tation by one right guess than they lose by a thou- 
sand wrong ones. Besides, I have already observed 
that once or twice in his life, he did actually provide 
for one or two persons ; further, it was his constant 
rule, whatever employment was given away, to as- 
sure his clients that he had the chief hand in dispos- I 



ing of it. When a man had no more to give ot wae 
weary of attending, the exruse was, either that be 
had some private enemies or the queen was engaged 
for that turn or that he must think of something 
else : and then it was a new business, required new 
fees, and new hampers of wine ; or lastly, Don Guz- 
man was not to be seen, or talked cold and dry, or 
in very great haste, aud so the matter dwindled to 
nothing : the poor pretender to an employment dis- 
covered the cheat too late, was often ashamed to 
complain, and was only laughed at when he did. 

Having thus described some few of the qualifica- 
tions which have so much distinguished this worthy 
manager, I shall crown all with informing you of 
the particulars of a late achievement that will give 
him an everlasting renown. About two months 
ago, a gentleman of a good fortune had a mind to 
buy some considerable employment in the court, and 
sent a solicitor to negotiate this affair with Don 
Guzman's agent, who after one or two meetings 
told him the vice-chamberlain’s employment was to 
be disposed of, the person who now enjoyed it being 
wholly out of favour with the queeu [Thomas Coke, 
esq.]; that the choice of his successor was in Don 
Guzman’s power ; that 7000/. was the price, w hereof 
4000/. was to be given to a lady who was foster- 
sister to the queen ; 2000/. to the present vice-cham- 
berlain in consideration of his being turned out ; 
and the remaining thousand to be divided between 
the great don aud the two small agents : this was 
the result after several mcctiugs, after two or three 
hampers of wine had been sent to St. James’s, aud 
some guineas given to facilitate the putting off a 
bargain which, as pretended, was begun for the em- 
ployment to another person. This matter went so 
far, that notes were interchangeably given between 
the two ageuts and their principal, as well relating 
to the thousand pounds which was to be divided 
among them as to the main sum. Our projector 
was likewise very curious to know whether the new 
vice-chamberlain could speak French, which he said 
was absolutely necessary to his office ; whether he 
was well-fashioned, had a genteel manner and po- 
lite conversation ; and directed that the persou him- 
self should upon an appointed day be seen walking 
in the garden before St. James’s house, that the lady, 
the queen’s foster-sister, might judge of his mien 
whether he were a sightly man and by his appear- 
ance qualified for so great an employment. To carry 
the imposture further, one Sunday when, in the 
lord-chamberlain’s [the duke of Shrewsbury] ab- 
sence, Mr. vice-chambcrlain led her majesty to 
chapel, Don Guzman being there with his solicitor, 
said to him with an expressive sneer and a sort of 
rapture, “ Ah sir, what happiness ! I am ravished to 
think of it. I wish your friend was here now to 
see the vice-chambcrlain handing the queen : 1 
would make him give the other thousand pounds 
for his employment." 

These are the circumstances of this story as near 
as 1 can remember. How the ingenious don could 
have got off clean from this business I cannot possi- 
bly imagine : but it unfortunately happened that he 
was not put to the trial of showing his dexterity ; 
for the vice-cbamberlain, by what means 1 cotdd 
never yet learn, got a little light into the matter. 
He was told that somebody had been treating tor 
his place, and information given him where to find 
the solicitor of the person who was to succeed him. 
He immediately sent for the man; who (not con- 
ceiving himself to be engaged in a dishonest action 
and therefore conscious of no guilt) very freely told 
him all that he knew ; and as he had good reason, 
was as angry at the cheat put upon him and n»s 
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friend as the vicc-chamberlain himself ; whereupon 
pour don Gunman and his two agents were, at Mr. 
Vice-chamberlain's request, examined before a prin- 
cipal secretary of state, and their examinations taken 
ui writing. But here 1 must with shame confess 
that our hero’s behaviour was much below his cha- 
racter ; he shuffled and dodged, denied and affirmed, 
contradicted himself every moment, owned the fact, 
yet insisted on his honour and innoceucy. In short 
his whole demeanour was such that the rawest 
stock-jobber in Exchange-alley would blush to see 
it. It is true he hath since in some manner re- J 
covered his reputation ; he talks boldly wherever he 
comes as if he were the party injured, and os if he 
expected satisfaction; and what is still more he- 
roical, goes on in his old trade of disposing places, 
though not of such great consideration. 

How the affair will end 1 cannot tell ; the vice- 
chamberlain, between generosity and contempt, not 
being hitherto very forward in carrying it to a formal 
prosecution ; and the rest of the court contenting 
themselves, some with laughing and some in lifting 
up their eyes with admiration. 

However I think the matter well deserves to be 
recorded, both for the honour of the manager and 
to let you and the world know that great abilities 
and dexterity are not confined to Exchange-alley. 

I am, sir, yours, &c. 



THE STORY 

OF THE ST. ALBAN'S GHOST; 
OR, TUB APPARITION OP MOTHER HAGGY. 
Collected from the beat manu-cripU. 

Sola. Norum Pictuq., Nefns, Hnrpyii (Vlenn 
Prodigium caoit, et trUtea deuuotiat Ira*. — Viaou,. 



the rotJiTH edition: r*oM a eoixirmoN or txacts ih the 

Bimra MUSEUM. 

The following jm d' esprit is thus alluded to by the reputed 
author, who affect* to disavow It, in hi* Journal to Stella, Peb. 
22: “I went U> lord Maal>am's tonight, ami lady Miuham 
made me read h*-r a pretty twopenny (uunphlrt just "published, 
called 'The St. Alban's Ghost/ I thought I had writ it my- 
self; so did they; but I did not." 

I can scarcely say whether we ought to attribute the 
multitude of ghosts and apparitions which were so 
common in the days of our forefathers to the igno- 
rance of the people or the impositions of the priest. 
The Romish clergy found it undoubtedly for their 
interest to deceive them, and the superstition of the 
people laid themselves open to receive whatsoever 
they thought proper to inculcate. Hence it is that 
their traditions are little else than the miracles and 
achievements of unbodied heroes, a sort of spiritual 
romance, so artfully carried on and delivered in so 
probable a manner as may easily pass for truth on 
those of an uncultivated capacity or a credulous dis- 
position. Our sector ists indeed still retain the cre- 
dulity as well as some of the tenets of that church ; 
and apparitions and such-like are still the bugbears 
made use of by some of the most celebrated of their 
holders forth to terrify the old women of their con- 
gregation (who are their surest customers), and en- 
large their quarterly subscriptions. I know one of 
these ambidexters who never fails of ten or twenty 
pounds more than ordinary by nicking something 
wonderful in due time ; he often clothes his whole 
family by the apparition of a person lately executed 
at Tyburn, or a whale seen at Greenwich or there- 
abouts ; and I am credibly informed that his wife 
has made a visit with a brand new sable tippet on, 
since the death of the Tower lions. 
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ST. ALBAN’S GHOST. 

But as these things will pass upon none but the 
ignorant and superstitious, so there are others that 
will believe nothing of this nature even upon tho 
clearest evidence. There arc it must be owned but 
very few of these accounts to be depended on ; some 
however are bo palpable, and testified by so good 
authority, by those of such undoubted credit and so 
discerning a curiosity, that there is no room to doubt 
of their veracity, and which none but a sceptic can 
disbelieve. Such is the following story of Mother 
Haggy of St. Alban’s in the reign of king James I. : 
the mighty pranks she played in her lifetime, and 
her apparition afterwards, made such a noise both 
at home and abroad and were so terrible to tho 
neighbourhood, that the country people to this day 
cauuot hear the mention of her name without tho 
most dismal apprehensions. The injuries they re- 
ceived from the sorceries and incantations of the 
mother, and the injustice and oppression of the son 
and daughter, have made so deep on impression 
upon their minds and begot such an hereditary 
aversion to their memory, that they never speak of 
them without the bitterest curses and imprecations. 

I have made it my business, being at St. Alban’s 
lately, to inquire more particularly into this matter, 
and the helps I have received from the most noted 
men of erudition in this city have been consider- 
able, and to whom I make my public acknowledg- 
ment. The charges I have been at in getting manu- 
scripts and labour in collating them, the reconciling 
the disputes about the most material circumstances 
and adjusting the various readings, as they have 
taken me a considerable time, so I hope they may 
be done to the satisfaction of my reader. I wish I 
could have time to distinguish by an asterism the 
circumstances delivered by tradition only from those 
of the manuscripts, which I was advised to do by 
my worthy friend the rev. Mr. Whiston, who had 
he not been employed otherwise might have been a 
very proper person to have undertaken such a per- 
formance. 

The best manuscripts are now in the hands of the 
ingeuious Dr. Garth, where they are left for the 
curious to peruse, and where any clergyman may bo 
welcome ; for however he may have been abused by 
those who deny him to be the author of the Dispen- 
sary, and t&xeu by others with principles and prac- 
tices unbecoming a man of his sense and probity, 
et I will be bold to say in his defence that I believe 
e is as good a Christian as he i^ poet, and if be 

publishes anything on the late D d M y I 

don’t question but it will be interspersed with as 
many precepts of revealed religion as the subject 
is capable of. Those refined pieces that the doctor 
has been pleased to own since the writing of the 
Dispensary have been looked upon by the lewd de- 
bauched critics of tho town to be dull and insipid, 
for no other reason but because they are grave and 
sober ; but this I leave for others to determine, and 
can say for his sincerity that I am assured he believes 
the following relation as much as any of us all. 

Mother Haggy was married to a plain homespun 
yeoman of St. Alban’s, and lived in good repute for 
some years ; the place of her birth is disputed by 
some of the roost celebrated modems, though they 
have a tradition in the country that she was never 
bom at all, and which is most probable. At the 
birth of her daughter Haggite something happened 
very remarkable, and which gave occasion to the 
neighbourhood to mistrust she had a correspondence 
with Old Nick, as was confirmed afterwards beyond 
the possibility of disproof. The neighbours were 
got together at a merry-making, as they term it in 
the country, when the old woman's high-crownod 
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nut, that had boon thrown upon the bed's teeter 
during the heat of the engagement, leaped with k 
wonderful agility into the cradle, and being catched 
at by the nurse was metamorphosed into a coronet, 
which, according to her description, was not much 
unlike that of a German prince: but it soon broke 
into a thousand pieces. “ Such,” cries old Mother 
Ilaggy, “ will be the fortune of my daughter, and 
such her fall.” The company took but little notice 
of what she said, being surprised at the circumstance 
of the hat. But this is fact, says the reverend and 
honourable Lumley Lloyd, and my grandmother, 
who was a person of condition, told me, says he, 
she knew the man who knew the woman who was, 
said she, in the room at that instant. The very 
same night I saw a comet, neither have I any occa- 
sion to tell a lie as to this particular, says my author, 
brandishing its tail in a very surprising manner in 
the air ; but upon the breaking of a cloud I could 
discern, continues he, a clergyman at the head of a 
body of his own cloth, and followed by an innumer- 
able train of laity, who comiug towards the comet 
it disappeared. 

This was the first time mother Haggy became 
suspected, and it was the opinion of the wisest of 
the parish that they should petition the king to send 
her to be tried for a witch by the presbytery of 
Scotland. How this passed off I cannot tell, but cer- 
tain it is that some of the great ones of the town 
were in with her, and it is said she was serviceable 
to them in their amours ; she had a wash that would 
make the skin of a blackamoor as white as alabaster, 
and another that would restore the loss of a maid- 
enhead without biuderance of business or the 
knowledge of any one about them. She tried this 
experiment so often upon her daughter Haggite that 
more than twenty were satisfied they had her vir- 
ginity before marriage. 

She soon got such a reputation all about the coun- 
try that there was not a cow, a smock, or a silver 
spoon lost, but they came to her to inquire after it ; 
all the young people flocked to have their fortunes 
told, which, they say, she never missed. She told 
Haggite's husband he should grow rich and be a 
great man, but by his covetousness and griping of 
the poor should come to an ill end : all which hap- 
pened so exactly that there are several old folks in 
our town who can remember it as if it was but 
yesterday. 

She has been o£en seen to ride full gallop upon a 
broomstick at noonday, and swim over a river in a 
kettledrum. Sometimes she would appear in the 
shape of a lioness, and at other times of a hen 
or a cat ; but 1 "have heard could not turn her- 
aelf into a male creature, or walk over two straws 
across. There were never known so many great 
winds as about that time, or so much mischief done 
by them ; the pigs grunted and the screech-owls 
hooted oftener than usual ; a horse was found dead 
one morning with hay in his mouth, nud a large 
overgrown jack was caught in a fish-pond there- 
abouts with a silver tobacco-box in his belly ; several 
women were brought to bed of two children, some 
miscarried, and old folks died very frequently. 

These things could not choose but breed a great 
combustion in the town, as they call it, and every- 
body certainly had rejoiced at her death had she 
not been succeeded by a son and daughter, who, 
though they were no conjurors, were altogether as 
terrible to the neighbourhood. She had two daugh- 
ters, one of which was married to a man who went 
oeyond sea; the other, her daughter Haggite, to 
Avaro [Marlborough], whom wc shall have occasion 
to mention in the sequel of this story. 



There lived at that time in the neighbourhood 
two brother* of a great family, persons of a vast es 
tate and character and extremely kind to their ser- 
vants and dependants. Haggite, by her mother’s 
interest, was got into this family, and Avaro, who 
was afterwards her husband, was the huntsman's 
boy. He was a lad of a fine complexion, good fea- 
tures, and agreeable to the fair sex, but wanted the 
capacity of some of his fellow-servants ; though he 
got a reputation afterwards for a man of courage, but 
upon no other grounds than by setting the country 
fellows to cudgelling or boxing, and being a spec- 
tator of a broken head and a bloody nose. 

There are several authentic accounts of the be* 
haviour of these two in their respective stations, 
and by what means they made an advancement of 
their fortunes. There are several relations, I say, 
now extant that tell us how one of these great 
brothers took Avaro’s sister for his mistress, which 
was the foundation of his preferment, and how Hag- 
gite, by granting her favours to any one who would 
go to the expense of them, became extremely wealthy, 
and how both had gained the art of getting money 
out of everybody they had to do with, and by the 
most dishonourable methods. Never, perhaps, was 
any couple so matched in everything os these or so 
fit for one another ; a couple so linked by the bonds 
of iniquity as well as marriage, that it is impossible 
to tell which had the greatest crimes to answer for. 

It will be needless to relate the fortune of the 
brothers, who were their successive masters, and the 
favours they bestowed on them. It is sufficient that 
the estate came at last to a daughter of the younger 
brother, a lady who was the admiration of the age 
she lived in and the darling of the whole country, 
and who had been attended from her infancy by 

Then it was Avarobegan his tyranny ; he was in- 
trusted with all the affairs of consequence, and 
there was nothing done without his knowledge. 
He married his daughters to gome of the most con- 
siderable estates in the neighbourhood, and w'as re- 
lated by marriage to one Baconface [Godolphin], a 
sort of bailiff to his lady. He and Baconface and 
Haggite got into possession as it were of their lady’s 
estate, and carried it with so high a hand, were so 
haughty to the rich and oppressive to the poor, that 
they quickly began to make themselves odious ; but 
for their better security they formed a sort of con- 
federacy with one Dnmmyblood [Wharton] ; Clumsy 
[Sunderland], their sou- in-law; Splitcause [Somers], 
an attorney; and Mouse [Halifax], a noted ballad- 
maker, and some others. As soon as they hud done 
this they began so to domineer that there was no 
living for those who would not compliment or com- 
ply with them in their villany. Haggite cried, 
Lord, inadam, to her mistress, it must be so ; Avaro 
swore, by G— d ; and Baconface shook his head and 
looked dismally. They made every tenant pay a 
tax, and every servant considerably out of his wages, 
toward the mounding their lady's estate as they 
pretended, but most part of it went into their own 
pockets. Once upon a time the tenants grum- 
bling at their proceedings, Clumzy, the son-in-law, 
brought in a parcel of beggars to settle upon the 
estate. Thus they lived for some years, till they 
grew richer than their mistress, and were perhaps 
the richest servants in the world : nay, what is the 
most remarkable and will scarcely find belief in 
future ages, they began at last to deny her title to 
the estate and affirm she held it only by their per- 
mission and connivance. 

Things were come to this pass when one of the 
tenants' sous from Oxford [SachevcrellJ preached up 
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obedience to their lady, and the necessity of their 
downfall who opposed it. Thi* opened the eyes of 
all the honest tenants, but enraged Avaro and his 
party to that degree that they had hired a pack of 
managed bull-dogs with a design to bait him, and 
had done it infallibly had not the gentry interposed, 
and the country people run in to his assistance. 
These with much ado muzzled the dogs and peti- 
tioned their lady to discard the mismanogers, who 
consented to it. 

Great were the endeavours and great the struggles 
of the faction, for so they were called, to keep them- 
selves in power, as the histories of those times men- 
tion. They stirred up all their lady's acquaintance 
to speak to her in their behalf, wrote letters to aud 
fro, swore and cursed, laughed and cried, told the 
most abominable and inconsistent lies, lavished away 
their beef, puddiug, and October most unmercifully, 
and made several jointed babies to show for sights 
and please the tenants' sons about Christmas. 

Old Dryboncs [Burnet] was then the parson of the 
parish, a man of the most notorious character, who 
would change his principlesat any time to serve a turn, 
preach or pray ex tempore, talk nonsense or anything 
else, for the advancement of Avaro and his faction. 
He was looked upon to be the greatest artist in leger- 
demain in that country, and had a way of showing 
the pope and little master in a box, but the figures 
were so very small it was impossible to discern them. 
He was hired it is supposed to tax the new servants 
with poj»ery, together with their mistress, which he 
preached in several churches thereabouts ; but his 
character was too w'dl known to make anything 
credited that came from him. 

There are several particulars related both by tra- 
dition and the manuscripts concerning the turning 
out of these servants, which would require greater 
volumes than I design. It is enough that notwith- 
standing their endeavours they were discarded, and 
the lady chose her new servants out of the most 
honest and substantial of her tenants, of undoubted 
abilities, who were tied to her by inclination as well 
as duty. These began a reformation of all the abuses 
committed by Avaro and Baconface, which discovered 
such a scene of roguery to the world that one would 
hardly think the most mercenary favourites could be 
guilty of. 

Avaro now began to be very uneasy, and to be 
affrighted at his own conscience ; he found nothing 
would pacify the enraged tenants, and that his life 
would be but a sufficient rccompence for his crimes. 
His money, which he relied on and which he lavished 
away to bribe off* his destruction, had not force 
enough to protect him. He could not as it is reported 
sit still in one place for two minuteB, never slept at 
all, eat little or nothing, talked very rambling and in- 
consistent of merit, hardships, accounts, perquisites, 
commissioners, bread, and bread-waggons, but was 
never heard to mention any cheese. 

He cantc and made a confession in his own bouse 
to some people he never buw before in his life, and 
which shows no little disorder in his brain, that what- 
ever they might think of him be was as dutiful a 
servant as any his mistress had. Haggite raved 
almost as bad as he, and had got St. Anthony's fire 
in her face ; but it is a question, says Dr. Garth, 
whether there was anything ominous in that, since 
it is probable the distemper only changed its situa- 
tion. 

Meanwhile it was agreed by Baconfacc and others 
that a consultation should be called at Avaro’s house, 
something decisive resolved on in order to prevent 
their ruin ; and accordingly Jncobo the messenger 
was sent to inform the cabal of it. 
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Dismal and horrid was the night of that infernal 
consultation! nothing heard but the melancholy 
murmuring of winds and the croaking of toads and 
ravens ; everything seemed wild and desert, and 
double darkness overspread tine hemisphere: thumler 
and lightning, storms and tempest and earthquakes, 
seemed to presage something more than ordinary 
and added to the confusion of that memorable night. 
Nature sickened and groaned as it were under the 
tortures of universal ruin. Not a servant in the house 
but had the strangest dreams, and Haggite herself 
had seen a stranger in the candle. The fire lan- 
guished and burnt blue aud the crickets sung con- 
tinually about the oven. How far the story is truo 
concerning the warming-pan and dishes, I cannot say, 
but certain it is a noise was heard like that of rolling 
peas from the top of the house to the bottom ; and 
the windows creaked and the doors rattled in a 
manner not a little terrible. Several of their servants 
made affidavit that Haggite lost a red petticoat, a 
ruff, and a pair of green stockings that were her 
mother's, but the night before, and a diamond-cross 
once given her by a great man. 

It was about midnight before this black society 
got together, and no sooner were they seated when 
Avaro opened to them in this manner : We have tried, 
says he, my friends, all the artifices we could invent or 
execute, but all in vain. Our mistress has discovered 
plainly our intentions, and the tenants will be neither 
flattered, nor frighted, nor bribed into our interest. 
It remains, therefore — and what though we perish 
in the attempt 1 we must perish otherwise — that once 

for all we make a push at the very life of ; 

when, lo ! says the manuscript, an unusal noise in- 
terrupted his discourse, and Jacobo cried out. The 
devil, the devil at the door. Scarce had he time 
to speak or they to listen, when the apparition of 
mother Haggy entered ; but who can describe the 
astonishment they were then in! Haggite fainted 
away in the elbow chair as she sat, and Avaro not- 
withstanding his boasted courage slunk under the 
table in an instant; Baconface Bcrewed himself into 
a thousand postures ; and Clumsy trembled till his 
very water trickled from him. Splitcause tumbled 
over a joint-stool, and Mouse the ballad-maker 
broke a brandy-bottle that had been Haggite’s 
companion for some years ; but Dammyblood, Dara- 
myblood only was the man that had the courage to 
cry out, G-d d-mn your bl— d, what occasion for all 
this bustle 1 Is it not the devil, and is he not our 
old acquaintance 1 This revived them in some mea- 
sure, but the ghastliness of the spectacle made still 
some impression on them. There was an unac- 
countable irregularity in her dress, a wanness in her 
complexion, and a disproportion in her features. 
Flames of fire issued from her nostrils, and a sul- 
phurous smoke from her mouth, which, together 
with the condition some of the company were 
in, made a very noisome and offensive smell ; and I 
have been told, says a very grave alderman of St. 
Alban's, some of them saw her cloven foot. 

1 come, says she at length (in a hollow voice 
more terrible than the celebrated Stentor or the 
brawny Caledonian), I come, O ye accomplices in 
iniquity, to tell you of your crimes, to bid you desist 
from these cabals, for they are fruitless, and prepare 
for punishment. I have as long as I could assisted 
you in your glorious execrable attempts, but time is 
now no more, the time is coming when you must be 
delivered up to justice. As to you, O son and daughter, 
said she, turning to them, 'tis but a few revolving 
moons ere you must both fall asacrifice toyour avarice 
and ambition, as I have told you heretofore, but your 
mistress will be too merciful, and though your ready 
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money must be refu?*!«*d your estate in land will 
descend unto your heirs. But you, O Baeonface, 
you have merited nothing to save either your life or 
our estate ; be contented, therefore, with the loss of 
oth ; and Clumsy, says she, you must share the same 
fate : your insolence to your lady and the beggars 
you brought in upon the tenants will require it. 
Damrnyblood, continues she, turning towards him, 
you must expect a considerable flue ; but Splitcause 
and Mouse may come off more easily. She said, 
gave a shriek, and disappeared; and the cabal dis- 
persed with the utmost consternation. 

THE CHARACTER 
OF RICHARD STEELE, Esq.; 
WITH SOME REMARKS. 

BY TOBY. ABEL'S KINSMAN; OB. ACCOHDING TO 
MR. CALAMY', A F. A N. 
in a i.rrrsa to m» o><orATMxa. 

The Fourth Editioa. 



Bella inter Gemini* pluaquam ri villa Fratres. — Kpiob. 



Tn is wit ire *ra> attributed to Swift at it* first appearance la 1713. 
and was reprinted in the Gulliveriaua, 1728, with the following 
preface : — 

” The reader is to understand that c i plain Gulliver's first at- 
tachments in England were to the Whig*; that he wrote the 
* Content of Athens ami Home,' and many other |iiceni, on 
Whiggiah principles; that his patron was n Whig; that the cap- 
lain gave into his patron's ways of thinking ; and the reader is 
to know, lastly, that at the captain s first appearing in public 
and m print at Loudon, he conversed only with Whigs, parti- 
cularly lord Wharton, Addison, and Steele. 

•• But when the late queen changed her sucretoful and victo- 
rious ministry sh« changed the whole captain ; and the captain 
rh iu_'f<l hU opinions, changed his conscience, cltanged liis 
company, and betook to O — cl, O — h, B— k, P — e. A— -t, M—y, 
and O— ■; (hinging his style at the acme time, and writing 
‘outiuually in opposition to the person* and principles which 
he had espoused from his youth. 

“ While the captain flourished, in the height and heat of his 
lalkour* to favour the jacobite cause, in Examiners, Conducts, 
Toby's Remarks, Ballads, and all kiuilsof writing, public and 
private, sir Richard Steele was the chief proteatant lwh> of the 
press, who, hy hti Englishman, Guardian, Crisis. Dunkirk, and 
otlier approved writings in favour of the house of Hanover, 
stemmed the tide, in the judgment of all unprejudiced readers, 
and turned the hearts of the people agaiust the then managers 
for the pretender. 

" ThU succeas of sir Richard Steele so incensed the party that 
thev took every measure to distress him ; thev turned him out 
of kit employment, and they expelled him the house of com- 
mons. His fortune was broke, and hi* person and life were 
reckoned to lie in danger ; ami It was under these prosperous 
circumstances that the pious mil humane captain sends Toby, 
in his ridiculous wav. to support and comfort him. That very 
captainl who was Steele's old ft lend and fd low- writer ; that 
captiin, whom Steele loved, and never disobliged, unless it 
could be by his writing in favour of our constitution against 
the pretender. 

" But I’ll detain you no longer from the entertainment of 
muter Toby, alias Gulliver, alias Swift, alias Examiner, alias 
dmn of St. Patrick’s, alias Drapier, alias Birkerstufi, alias 
Kevnarker, alias Jourailist, alias Sonnctlccr, alias Scriblcrus.” 
Tilulor;* digna sepulchri- — Ji?v. 



Sir, — I have scut you the late performance* of 
Mr. Steele, who, in my opinion, has, after all the 
false glosses that have been put upon him, drawn his 
own picture to the life, and given us a better sketch 
of his mind than ever we had of his short face. You 
will excuse me, sir, if I interrupt you a little in mak- 
ing my observations upon one who has so freely 
made his observations upon his queen and govern- 
ment : it will be no injury I am persuaded to the 
Examiner to borrow him a little upon promise of 
returning him safe ; as children do their playthings 
when their mirth ia over, and they have done with 



them ; I cannot, I must confess, but promise myself 
a little merriment, and, iu imitation of a landslide 
custom of our countrymen at Hockley, shall endea- 
vour, after Bruin has been sufficiently baited in 
another manner, to give the company the diversion 
of a wheelbarrow. 

All that Mr. Steele contends for at present is to he 
thought the politician of the company, and though 
an infant and a pigmy in his profession, to deal with 
statesmen of a gigantic stature and surpassing his 
upholsterer in argument ; and he has behaved him- 
self with such mighty prowess in his first encounters 
that it is suspected he write** by the direction of Mr. 
llidpath, and that his shield and his sword are the 
gift of some famous necromancer, and equal in vir- 
tue to Mambriuo’s helmet. I would desire you, sir, 
to take notice I say it is suspected only he writes by 
the assistance of Mr. Ridpath, since I would by no 
means offer that gentleman an injury r.ow he is 
dead and gone, who perhaps, if he was alive, would 
be unwilling to be concerned with Mr. Steele. If 
the jay borrowed a feather from the peacock, another 
from the bullfinch, and another from the magpie, it 
is no argument that Dick is made of borrowed 
colours, that he borrowed his humour of Estcourt, 
his criticism of Addison, his poetry of Pope, or his 
politics of Ridpath ; and that his qualifications as a 
man of sense, like Mr. Thompson’s us a member of 
parliament, lie in thirteen parishes. 

It may be disputed perhaps whether the Irish or 
Scotch rogue has passed the most editions, or who 
has the best claim to preferment, since the same vein 
of knavery is the subject of them both. Affinity of 
sense is no argument that they both are concerned 
in writing the same piece, or that the Englishman is 
equivocally generated by the copulation of the 
8cotch and Irish, and like a mule, inherits sn equal 
share of the virtues of each of its progenitors. Two 
persons of different nations and the same principle 
may sometimes jump in their ideas of men and 
things, but it is a wrong inference to suppose that 
none but a Scotchman would give the Flying Post 
the character of honest, as if standing in the pillory 
was no test of his integrity with an Irish evidence. 
Wise men are always cautious of the character of 
those who have trod the paths of honour and virtue 
before them, who have been conspicuous in those 
preferments they are solicitous to ascend. 

I have Bent you the best information of the rea- 
sons of the conduct of our upstart, and have endea- 
voured to solve all the phenomena of his turning 
politician ; and if, in giving you the history of his 
late proceeding*, I should say something that may 
occasion him to call me graceless rogue or rascal, 
or give me any other appellation adapted to the 
mouth of a political reformer, if he falls into passion 
with any man of quality, iustead of returning me an 
answer, you must not say he is rude or angry or 
giving ill language ; you must approve of his be- 
haviour and his management ; it is the method 
lately of political controversy and an admirable arti- 
fice of evading an antagonist. A man of late years 
is thought as much a conqueror when he runs out 
of the field and escapes as if he kills his adversary 
upon the spot. 

Mr. Steele, sir, having lately had a Welsh estate 
left him by his wife's mother, began to look upon 
himself as a considerable person in land as well as 
sense, as is natural for those who have been indigent 
and necessitous all their lives. He was told by the 
minor poets, his companions at Button’s, that a man 
of his sense must undoubtedly advance himself by 
being in the senate, and that he knew the world, a* 
Dick himself insinuates in his Treatise upon De- 
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molitlon, as well as any man iu England, and had 
*U the qualifications requisite for a minister of state. 
There was no great occasion to press him to any- 
thing of this nature : he embraced it with all the 
eagerness imaginable, but offered at first a sort of 
noio episcopariy that it might go down the more 
plausibly. He considered wisely that his wit and 
credit began to run very low, that the chief of his 
assistants had deserted him, that C. Lilly had lately 
refused to lend him half-a-crown, Jacob [Tonsonl 
dunned him more than was consistent with good 
manners, and if he got into the house he could not 
be arrested. What seduced him more than all 
these considerations was a pension from the party 
double the income of the stamp-office at present, 
and in hand, for speaking in the house ; and he has 
ntnassed together a multitude of set speeches, which 
he designs to get extempore for that purpose. He 
ia at this time so elated I am told that he has al- 
ready promised several places under him when he is 
secretary or lord-treasurer. Mr. Button is an audi- 
tor of the exchequer, and Mr. Bat. Pigeon, In the 
room of sir Clement, master of the ceremonies. He 
has declared publicly he does not question over- 
turning the ministry, and doing that before the first 
sessions of parliament is over which my lords 
Wharton and Somers have been foiled at for three 
years together. 

I need not tell you, sir, how exulted he seemed at 
Stock bridge, and after what manner he addressed 
the bailiff and his brethren. There was nothing 
there to perplex him but the payment of a 300/. 
bond, which lessened the sum he carried down, and 
which an odd dog of a creditor had intimation of 
and took this opportunity to recover. But, alas! 
alas! We may date the ruin of the man and the 
loss of his intellects from this juncture; as soon as 
he came to town the political cacoethea began to 
break out upon him with greater violence because it 
had been suppressed, and he who had lived so long 
upon the lucubrations of others was resolved at last 
to do something. Mr. John Snow has since received 
such marks of his favour and esteem that he has ap- 
pealed to him in the dispute betwixt himself and his 
prinoe whether it was expedient to demolish Dun- 
kirk or not, and has chosen himself and the bailiff 
of a petty corporation to be directors of her majesty. 
To convince nis electors he can write, he has dedi- 
cated a book to their bailiff, and for their civility in 
attempting to choose him has inflicted the punish- 
ment of reading it upon the corporation. 

There is no occasion at this time to animadvert 
on the argument of his letter, so well refuted by the 
demolition itself ; and as the case stood then the 
whole dispute was frivolous and of no importance. 
The person of monsieur Tugghe was obscure if not 
feigned ; his memorial inconsiderable, if not written 
by Mr. Steele; her majesty steadfast in her resolu- 
tion to demolish the town and harbour, and her 
ministry declaring it: but all this was not enough 
for our champion’s satisfaction : he had promised to 
oblige Mr. Snow with some diversion at his own ex- 
pense, and like the renowned [knight of] La Mancha 
singles out a windmill to encounter. Dreadful and 
bloody was the battle on both sides, and that inso- 
lent burgher of a foreign corporation deserved to be 
chastised for affronting her majesty, when none but 
a senator or a subject who is not accountable to his 
queen ought to be allowed that liberty. 

I know not, I must confess, by what means he 
will evade the charge of insolence and ingratitude ; 
ne ought undoubtedly to have been very certain 
that her majesty was resolved never to demolish 
Dunkirk, that the sieur Tugghe'a memorial was 



wrote by the direction of the ministry, ami that her 
majesty had no reason for deferring the demolition. 
This would have been proper I say, for him to have 
inquired, and when he had been ascertained of these 
things, if he had given his opinion of the importance 
of demolishing that place with modesty and submis- 
sion as a private author, he ought not to have told 
the queen that the representative body of the whole 
nation immediately expected it, when he had no 
commission from tnem. If he was insolent and un- 
grateful to her majesty under the name of Mr. Iron- 
side, he ought not to father his spurious brats or his 
libels upon the nation or parliament ; and however 
unaccountable he may think himself, he may have 
an opportunity to repent it. 

But he remembers a certain person who wished 
the necks of all mankind consolidated in one, that 
he might the more cotnmodiously demolish the whole 
species at once, and endeavours, in imitation of 
this great example, to cut off the constitution ol 
Great Britain at a blow. 

A man of such a charity and public spirit is he- 
roically illustrious : our ancestors of forty-one 

brought on the civil war by the same stratagem of 
setting the king and parliament at variance. 

You will find, sir, in the packet I have sent you, 
that the Examiner has answered all his rcusons, if 
they can be called so, beyond the possibility of a 
reply ; but our new politician, who knows the 
world aud himself better than to take an answer, 
has recourse to another stratagem ; and instead of 
replying one word to the Examiner, without any 
sense of handsome language or good manners falls 
a throwing dirt aud abusing the unblemished 
character of a minister of state, by whose interest 
alone he has been continued three years iu the sUmp- 
office. 

This, sir, is that gentleman of merit ! that hero of 
good sense ! that man of charity and public spirit ! 
that censor of Great Britain ! that venerable N estor ! 

O, ye literati of Button’s coffeehouse ! Ye ladies 
of St. James's! Yc milliners of the Exchange! Ye 
upholsterers of the city ! Ye stock-jobbers of Jona- 
than’s! Ye neighbours of sir Roger, and ye family 
of the Luards! — Behold the patron of learning ! the 
encourager of arts and sciences! the dispenser of 
morality and philosophy ! the demolishcr of tuckers 
and hooped petticoats ! the terror of politicians ! and 
the debeilator of news-writers ! dwindled on a sud- 
den into an author below the character of Dunton 
[a bookseller]! below the politics of Kidpnth ! Un- 
gratefully insulting his queen, and committing 
petty-larceny upon the reputation of a groat man ! 
See the man who talked like an oracle, who had all 
the gay, the delicate, the humorous, at his command, 
calling names and daubing his style with the lan- 
guage of a scavenger ! 

O tempora ! O mores! More phlebotomy and fresh 

straw — 

For the man In the moon drinks claret, 

fiats powder'd beef, turnip, and carrot. 

Is this that Richard 8teclc, esq., who published 
the Tatlers and Spectators, who was believed to be 
one of the most accomplished gentlemen in the 
world 1 It is impossible ! ’Tis some impostor, some 
enemy to that gentleman, some savage miscreant 
who had his birth and education in a place more 
barbarous than Carrickfergus. 

If Mr. Steele, sir, was ever a man of parts he is 
strangely degenerated, and has undergone a greater 
alteration on a sudden than any in Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses, though the following account in my opiuion 
may be as properly applied to Apollo and Mr. Iron- 
side as to the person spoken of by that author, which 
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for the benefit of the city politicians I shall leave in 
the original 

Nee Del iu* aures 

Humanara ttolida* patitur nrlinere fljfuram, 

Sed trahit in spatium ; villisaue albentibus implet j 
lnduiturque a urea lentis gradient!* A»rUi. — O vid. 

Our author has given his reputation such a stab 
that I can scarely think but he is in some measure 
guilty of self-murder, and as dead as Dr. Partridge 
or any other person he killed formerly. If the co- 
roner's inquest was to examine him the Welsh estate 
would in all probability be in danger, was it not for 
the salvo of non compos. It is a miserable consider- 
ation when a man exposes his morals and integrity 
to sale, when he lets his wit by the day and jades 
and hackneys down his genius to supply his luxury. 

I should have thought Mr. Steele might have had the 
example of his friend [Dr. Garth] before his eyes, 
who had the reputation of being author of the Dis- 
pensary, till by two or three unlucky afterclaps he 
proved himself incapable of writing it- 

But we ought to have another opinion of our ad- 
viser of princes if we reflect on what he tells us in 
his Importance, that an honest, though a mean mau, 
gives her majesty to understand that the British na- 
tion expects the immediate demolition of Dunkirk : 

II Expects it,” says he, “from the duty they owe 
their queen, from their care of the preservation of 
her sacred life, her crown, and dignity, from the ho- 
nour and integrity of her councils, from the glorious 
advantages of her arms, from the faith and sincerity 
of her treaties, from the veneration and regard due 
to her from his most Christian majesty, and from the 
duty they owe themselves and their posterity ; and 
is this insolence and ingratitude 1” If we had lei- 
sure to examine this construction it would open to 
us a field of incongruity ; but I shall rather give you 
the true reasons of the expectations of himself and 
his party, abstracted from the false meanings he has 
put upon them. The party then expects it, — from 
a particular care of the Dutch trade and from an ap- 
prehension that England should be too powerful ; 
from the duty they owe the Dutch and their poste- 
rity; from an endeavour to blacken and asperse the 
peace ; from a jealousy that the present ministry are 
in the interest of the church ; from an uneasiness 
they are under because of her majesty's administra- 
tion, and from a desire of seeing her successor upon 
the throne ; and is this insolence and ingratitude 1 

You may imagine, sir, perhaps I wrong the demo- 
lisher iu my interpretation of this passage, especially 
if we consider him as one who professes that the 
highest pleasure of a human soul consists in charity. 
As to laying aside, says he, those common views by 
which the mistaken world are actuated, a man of 
liberal education can easily surmount those low con- 
siderations ; and when he considers himself from the 
moment he was born into this world as an immortal 
though a changeable being, he will form his inte- 
rests and prospects accordingly, and not make pro- 
vision for eternity with perishable things. When a 
man has planted such a sentiment as this for the rule 
of his conduct the pursuits of avarice and ambition 
will be as contemptible as the sports of children ; 
and there can be no honours, no riches, no plea- 
sures, which can possibly come in competition with 
the satisfactions of an enlarged and public spirit. 

Was Mr. Steele the person he hero would repre- 
sent himself I would allow the sense he puts upon 
his own words. This is such a gift of virtue and 
philosophy which a man of liberal education can 
hardly ever arrive to, how easily soever he may sur- 
mount those low considerations, and is never per- 
haps to be found in any person, much less iu one 



who bestows it upon himself. I wish indeed I could 
find any one who would give him this character ; I 
have hunted everywhere, 1 have conversed with his 
companions and creditors, with his friends and ene- 
mies, and I must confess 1 never yet met the man 
who had so good an opinion of his veracity as to 
believe him in trifles and matters of the least import- 
ance. 

You may blame me perhaps for reminding our 
author of his debts ; and 1 should justly think my- 
self blamable were they not the effects of his luxury, 
his vanity, and ambition, and not of accident or 
misfortune. I could easily excuse and pity a man 
for being poor, but not when he labours by his vices 
to undo himself ; not when he endeavours to make 
a figure or become a senator at the expense of his 
creditors. Some civilians look upon such chemists 
who are searchers only of the philosopher's stone as 
unfit to be tolerated in any community, because they 
reduce not only themselves and families to beggary 
but several other people ; and certainly spendthrifts 
and projectors of any sort are equally pernicious, 
and are so far from having any spice of public spirit, 
so much boasted of by some, that they are useless 
members to the government they live under and a 
nuisance to the public. Where is the public spirit 
of such a man who will be bribed to recommend a 
barber, a buffoon, or a perfumer to the world, to 
carry on intrigues which a man of honour would 
blush to hear of, and to pimp in print 1 Where is 
his charity and benevolence to mankind who is 
squandering away a handsome competency among 
the illegitimate, who is running into everybody’s 
debt and paying nobody t Where is bis disinterest 
who votes for more than double an equivalent of the 
stamp-office? Are the pursuits of avarice and am- 
bition contemptible to such an one ! And is this 
laying aside the common views by which the mis- 
taken world are actuated t 

Pardon me, sir, however merry I have been I can 
contain no longer : public spirit, charity, benevo- 
lence to mankind, and disinterest, are virtues known 
to our mushroom patriot by name only, and it raises 
the contempt and indignation of every honest man 
to hear a person of the vilest principles, and the most 
mercenary hireling who ever prostituted his pen in 
the defence of any faction, giving himself such an air 
of sanctity and virtue. A man of such a public and 
enlarged spirit is as well qualified as any Judas of 
them all to betray his friend, bis benefactress, or his 
sovereign, if you bait with a bribe considerable 
enough to reach his conscience ; and he may very 
well be careless what ideas are affixed to the letters 
of his name when it is impossible for the worst to 
sully him. 

I have dwelt the longer, sir, upon Mr. Steele's 
character because it Beems to be the main argument 
at present ; Dunkirk is now demolishing, and the 
importance of no consideration ; and I beg leave only 
to make a remark or two upon the Englishman 
which may serve to confirm what I have already 
hinted. 

He assumes at first the name of an Englishman in 
a burlesque manner, as if the character and charge 
of a man of experience and a patriot was matter of 
comedy and ridicule. It may indeed, sir, as he 
manages it, but methmks every Englishman ought 
to have understood himself and his country better 
than to abuse the only man who, if any one deserves 
that title, has proved himself more an Englishman 
than any minister who has gone before him. We 
all of us, sir, are sensible of the happy influence of 
his counsel, who has rescued our constitution out of 
such hands as engrossed the monarchy to themselves 
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and plundered it* revenue ; a a exposed the wealth 
of our natiou to the depredations of foreigner* and 
the acorn and derision of it* confederate*. 

But these incongruities are pardonable if we con* 
aider him as a Frenchman, a Dutchman lately natu- 
ralized, or an acquaintance of Mr. Steele’*, and he 
may be allowed to publish a letter from himself to a 
certain peer, complaining of hi* footman and calling 
him such names he learned formerly in footmen’s 
company. Neither is it at all surprising he should 
lancy it incompatible with the character of a states- 
man to laugh, or whisper, or writhe his head, or that 
my lord’s footman appeared the worst man that ever 
had the education of a gentleman. I refer you, sir, 
to the Englishman at large, and beseech you to read 
with attention and not throw it aside before you 
have read it over. % 

Mr. Steele in short has neither a head nor a style for 
politics ; there is no one political Englishman but con- 
tains either some notorious blunder in hi* notions 
or his language, and he seems himself so well aware 
of this that he is already run from his purpose. I 
should be glad to find any sign* of conversion in 
him, and I could wish he would follow the example 
of Midas, who after the transformation of his ears 
was ashamed, and endeavoured to cover his igno- 
miny from the world. 

If I might advise him I should think it his best 
way to retire into Wales and live upon his estate, 
for by these means he may keep his circumstances 
within bounds ; and when his head is cool and 
purged of his politics he may now and then revisit 
and divert the town by publishing the works of his 
friends, and retrieve the little reputation he had 
gained by them. Whatever hopes the party may 
have given him, or whatever promises they have 
made, he may depend upon it they will never an- 
swer : he will prove their cully and their tool and 
ruined in the end, and if he persists in his purpose 
I dare engage, if I can be sure of anything in futu- 
rity, that I shall live to see him in jail or under the 
hands of Longbottom in Bedlam, and his works ex- 
posed in that neighbourhood for years together to 
the inclemency of the seasons. I know not I must 
confess whether his misfortunes will deserve our 
pity. Such a fate mil he the genuine product of his 
indiscretion and ill principles, and his stupidity a 
curse upon his ingratitude. 

Neither Mr. Baker, Mrs. Baldwin, or any other 
English publisher, ever obtained so great a charac- 
ter as the person we have been speaking of, or re- 
ceived more encouragement from people of condition, 
and it would have been as much a crime but a little 
lime since to have spoken against him as now it is 
to speak for him. Some historians have observed 
that Alexander was a* fortunate in his death as in 
any action of his life ; he died soon after he had 
subdued the world, nor lived to hazard the glory he 
had gained in any rebellion that might have been 
formed against him. How happy had it been for 
our politician had he died in such a manner! had 
he followed his friend sir Roger soon after he pub- 
lished his death, and left no Guardians, no English- 
men behind him as the monuments of his ignorance 
and indiscretion! 

I have subjoined, sir, a few paragraphs by way of 
postscript from those papers, that you may moke a 
judgment of his style : I will engage there is scarce 
any of his composition* out of which 1 cannot pick 
some sentences of false grammar or inconsistence. 
How honourable soever or praiseworthy the ancients 
thought it to die for their country, I never knew a 
man was obliged to talk nonsense in defence of it. 
Abusive language and fustian are a* unfair in con- 



troversy as poisoned arrows or chewed bullets in a 
battle, and he deserves indeed to be thought an Eng- 
lishman who is ignorant of the Euglish language! 
Indolence, attitude, public spirit, liberal education, 
and benevolence, with a thousand other expressions, 
are cant and nonsense when applied too often and 
upon all occasions ; and it is supposed a certain 
scribbler can no more write without these words 
than a certain bishop can preach when his hands are 
tied behind him. 

I see, sir, in the advertisements that Mr. Steele 
is about to publish by subscription a treatise justi- 
fying the revolution and in favour of the Hanover 
succession. I could wish his subscribers would weigh 
the consequence of such an undertaking, or the 
government suppress it. I know no greater injury 
that can be done to that illustrious house than by 
employing such a pen in their service ; nud it may 
be accounted the peculiar happiness of her majesty 
and the present ministry that Mr. Steele has been 
hired to write against them. A man who is so good 
a lawyer, and knows the constitution of Great Bri- 
tain so very well, as to tell us that as a member and in 
the house he is accountable to no man, but the 
greatest man in England is accountable to him, 
cannot choose but descant very prettily upon such 
subjects as require all the nicety of the common and 
civil law. 

I beg your pardon, sir, for detaining you so long ; 
the world perhaps will expect that after I have said 
so much of my antagonist I should say something 
of myself ; and as I am neither ashamed of my name 
or my face I shall oblige them with my picture os 
my brother has done before me. I have the honour, 
you know, to be a member with him of the same 
society of 8hort Faces, and we differ very little in 
the lineaments of our visage notwithstanding we 
disagree in our opinions. My pen, I thank God, has 
never yet been employed in the defence of faction 
or to insult my queen, and whenever it is I desire 
to have as ill a character as the author of the Im- 
portance. As to my abilities, however mean, I dare 
engage to write upon any subject with my celebrated 
brother upon this condition, that we may be turned 
into a room by ourselves, with pen, ink, and paper, 
without books or the assistance of Mr. Ridpath on 
the one side, or my uncle Abel on the other. 

I am, sir, Ac., 

Tody. 

Will’s Coffeehouse, Ocl. Slth. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Importance, page 21. — “Monsieur Tugglie sup- 
poses us to a most notorious degree ignorant of 
common geography when he asserts that Dunkirk 
is the only port from Ostend westward by which 
commodities can he brought into the provinces of 
the Austrian Low Countries and Germany. There 
runs from Calais a navigable river to Graveling; the 
river of Graveling runs to St. Omer ; from the east 
side of this river runs two canals, one through Bour- 
bourg to Dunkirk, the other directly to Wlnoxberg. 
There Is a canal,” Ac. 

Remark. — These observations, as Mr. Steele in- 
sinuates, are something above common geography, 
communicated if the truth was known by the very 
roan who has discovered the longitude, and are a 
confirmation of the English adage that the farthest 
way about is the nearest way home. My good friend 
Mr. Tonson was arguing in this manner the other 
dny at his shop, when 1 told him I could not get 
through Temple-bar into Fleet-street because the 
gate w as shut ; it would be well, says he, if that way 
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was always stopped ; there Is a shorter cut for all 
passengers, for there runs from the Strand a street 
called Catherine- street, and at the end of that street 
is another which runs to Drury-lane, and at the 
end of I)rury-lane are two ways, one by St. Giles’s 
church on the left and the other down Holbom on the 
right ; a little below the Black Swan in Holbom you 
turn down Fetter-lane, which leads you directly 
Into Fleet-street. 

Importance, page 32. — 44 When such was our 
case and such is our case, men lately preferred and 
grown too delicate would have men of liberal edu- 
cation, that know the world as well as themselves, 
afraid, for fear of offending them in their new clothes, 
to speak when they think their queen and country 
is ill treated.** 

Remark. — This sentence is scarcely intelligible 
without inquiring what a man of liberal education 
is. Now a man of liberal education, according to 
Mr. Steele's acceptation of that word, is one of mean 
parentage, who was bred at school till he could al- 
most construe Latin, and has since improved him- 
self in the knowledge of the world by riding in the 
guards, by conversing with porters, carmen, foot-sol- 
diers, players, bullies, bawds, pimps, and whores of all 
sorts and sizes ; who has been arrested for the main- 
tenance of his bastards, and afterwards printed a 
proposal that the public should take caro of them. 
Orie who has no invention, no judgment, no style, 
no politics, no gratitude, and no honesty. In short, 
a man of liberal education is one who, after he 
knows he is all this, has the impudence to say that 
as to his morals, if there was anything very flagrant, 
he has friends enough in tosvn who would oblige the 
world with them. It is observable, notwithstanding 
Dr. Walker so often flogged our author when he 
was at school for false grammar, he continues to 
affront Lilly almost in every word, viz. 44 men of 
liberal education that knows" — 41 his queen and 
country is ill treated — ;** 44 if there is anything 
very flagrant, oblige the world with them." This is 
also a characteristic of a man of liberal education ! 

Englishman, No. III. — 44 The king of England 
is no other than a very good mau vested with all the 
opportunities, and tied down by the roost solemn 
oath to be such, in the most eminent manner that 
all the power that ought to attend human nature can 
enable him.'* 

Remark. — Though the interpretation of this pa- 
ragraph may be plain to the present age, yet lest 
Mr. Steele, who I am sure designs Ms works shall 
be delivered down to posterity, should hereafter be 
misunderstood, it may not be unnecessary to give 
them to understand that this phraseology is adapted 
to the peculiar way of thinking of the finest wits 
amongst us, and may sometimes be understood in 
quite a different acceptation from what the words 
import, and is sometimes of no signification at all, 
but intended as a bite upon the reader. I have no 
leisure at present to describe what a sort of crea- 
ture a man is who is 44 vested with opportunities," 
or the essence of that 44 power which ought to attend 
human nature in the most eminent manner." It is 
sufficient that our author has a meaning in these 
words, but affects a mysterious way of speaking like 
the oracles of old, in order to preserve the majesty 
of his ideas from the profanation of the vulgar ; and 
it is a thousand pities that such an admirable talent 
at riddles and enigmas should be thrown away to 
no purpose, which might prove of most prodigious 
emolument, could Mr. Steele reconcile himself to 
Dr. Partridge and obtain the liberty of publishing 
them as an appeudix to his almanac. 



Englishman, No. V. — 44 The earth we see it 
visited all around ; in tome parts of the world men 
are seized with a contagion of their bodies, in others 
with the infatuation of their minds. This is a plain 
observation, and grows into the common sense of 
mankind ; and this seasonable querist will find to 
his confusion that this glorious spot of liberty will 
no more be imposed upon by general suggestions 
and insinuations against its true welfare and interest. 
It is come to that, that people must prove what they 
say if they would be believed." 

Remark. — How happy is Mr. Steele in hit transi- 
tions! Connection has been believed a necessary 
ingredient of good writing ; but he has shown a 
new w’ay, and how to arrive to be an author without 
coherence. In the beginning of the passages before 
us he gives us a sketch of the terrible, then he de- 
scends to consider the laws of vegetation, and shows 
how a plain observation 44 grows into the common 
sense of mankind and from both these consider- 
ations together very fairly concludes that a 44 glo- 
rious spot of liberty” can never be imposed upon by 
suggestions against its true interest, and after this 
clenches the sense of the whole by telling us of an 
hardship put upon the writers of this age : 44 It is 
come to that," says he, 44 that people must prove 
what they aay if they would be believed." These 
Mr. Steele may call new conceptions very properly ; 
every rustic can draw consequences, and make what 
the logicians call a natural syllogism ; but none but 
so refined a reasoner and a critic can hit the unin- 
telligible. Had the Examiner talked in this manner 
he might have been justly said to go on in a serene 
exuberance of something neither good nor bad. 
44 A man," says Mr. Steele of that author, 44 may go 
on in writing such stuff as this to his life’s end, 
without ever troubling himself for any new concep- 
tion, or putting the imagination or judgment to the 
least labour. There will be no danger of his want- 
ing store of absurdities, and I allow he can dress 
them up in tolerable language aud with a seeming 
coherence." 

Englishman, No. V. — 44 And all, as one man, 
will join in a common indignation against all who 
would perplex our obedience." 

Remark. — Whatever contradiction there is, as 
some suppose, in all joining against all , our author 
has good authority for what he says, and consider- 
ing he means well, I think myself obliged to defend 
him in this particular. How all 44 joining in a com- 
mon indignation" will be construed I cannot well 
determine ; but certainly it may be proved, in spite 
of Euclid or sir Isaac, that everything consists of 
two alls, that these alls are capable of being divided 
and subdivided into as many alls as you please, and 
so m infinitum. The following lines may serve for 
an illustration of this matter : — 

Tli ref children sliding on the ice 
Upon a summer's day, 

As it fell out they all fell in. 

The rest— they ran away. 

Though this polite author does not directly say 
there are two alls, yet he implies as much ; for I 
would ask any reasonable man what can be under- 
stood by the rest they ran away, but the other all 
we have been speaking ofl I have considered Mr. 
Steele in this view, that the world should not think 
I have so much malice against him but that 1 can 
exhibit the beauties as well as quarrel with the 
faults of his compositions ; and I hope for the future, 
for his own sake and to avoid an uncorrect way of 
writing, he will not value himself upon his hasty 
producticms because he can write a paper in a pas 
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■Ion and rejoin upon the Examiner in leBS than a 
day'* time ; but that the admonition of hi* friend 
■ir Marmaduke to his coachman will be his constant 
rule — John, remember I am never in haste. 

Advertisement. — In a letter I have received 
from Mr. Longbottom, that gentleman informs me 
he is making a curious collection of all the rarities 
both of matter and language throughout the works 
of the ingenious captain Steele, with a true copy of 
Mr. 8teele’s letter to the collar-maker’s wife of 
Stockbridge and her answers, the originals being 
both under bis custody, and to be perused at his 
■hop near Charing-cross. He has already he tells 
me extracted several words contributing to a smooth 
style, flowers of rhetoric, smart sentence*, and 
knock-down arguments. In the latter end of his 
letter he makes some observations upon what he 
calls knock-down arguments, and gives a specimen 
how the repetition of divers words may be looked 
upon as a full answer to all the arguments contained 
in them ; and this, that ingenious anti-demolisher 
of the countenance terras “ perstringing the contro- 
versy,” or “ spitting hi* adversary’s words into his 
mouth.” His instances are as follow : — 

“ After having with the greatest fluency, gravity, 
and earnestness imaginable, spoken unintelligibly 
against me, uttering the words Ghent, Bruges, 
Transito, Insulting; he at last — ” 

So again, “ He runs on with my name among the 
words whig, politician, cross purposes, book slavery 
shamming and bantering.” 

As this work may be of vast improvement to the 
English language, Mr. Longbottom assures me he 
designs to print it upon the same paper and charac- 
ter with Mr. Steele’s Crisis, and that subscriptions 
will be shortly taken in at Mr. Buckley’s [the pub- 
lisher]. 



ABSTRACT OF THE 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

FROM THE INVASION OF IT BY JULIUS CjBBAR 
TO T1IE REION OF HENRY THE SECOND. 

With an account of the 
COURT AND EMPIRE OF JAPAN. 

TO THE COUNT DE GYLLENBORG .• 

Dublin, Nov. X, 1719. 

Sir, — It is now about sixteen years since I first en- 
tertained the design of writing a history of England, 
from the beginning of William Rufus to the end of 
queen Elizabeth ; such a history, I mean, as appears 
to be most wanted by foreigners and gentlemen of 
our own country ; not a voluminous work, nor pro- 
perly an abridgment, but an exact relation of the 
most important affairs and events without any regard 
to the rest. My intention was to inscribe it to the king* 
your late master, for whose great virtues I had ever the 
highest veneration as I shall continue to bear to his 
memory. I confess it is with some disdain that 1 
observe great authors descending to write any dedi- 

* He married tin* w idow of Elias Demit, ntq , deputy of the 
great wardrobe, niece to John Aden, esq., of Grettnu. in North- 
amptonshire. Her daughter, mi» Dewitt, wo* afterwards created 
countess Gyllenborg, and married baron Sparre. 

b Charles XII. king of Swodeu, who was unfortunately killed 
by a cannon-hall at the nego of F rede riesh all, Dec. 11, 1718. 
I in met lUte l v after Ids death, baron GoU, his prime minister, 
wo* arrested, tried, and executed at Stockholm, being charged 
by the senate with all the oppressive measures of the late reign. 
Haring been deeply engugmt in the Swedish conspiracy against 
George 1. in the year 1716, baron Gotx, at the desire of that 
prince, had been arrested at the Hague, ami at the same time 
fount G) l leu bo rg was seized and seul out of England. 



cations at all ; and for my own part, when I looked 
round on ail the princes of Europe, 1 could think of 
none who might deserve that distinction from me 
beside the king your master (for I say nothing of his 
present Britannic majesty, to whose person and cha- 
racter I am an utter stranger and likely to continue 
so) ; neither can I be suspected of flattery on this 
point, since it was some years after that I had the 
honour of an invitation to his court before you were 
employed as his miuister in England, which 1 heartily 
repent that I did not accept ; whereby, as you can 
be my witness, I might have avoided some years’ 
uneasiness and vexation during the last four years of 
our late excellent queen, as well as a long melancholy 
prospect since, in a most obscure disagreeable country 
and among a most profligate and abandoned people. 

I was diverted from pursuing this history partly by 
the extreme difficulty, but chiefly by the indignation 
I conceived at the proceedings of a faction which 
then prevailed ; and the papers lay neglected in my 
cabinet until you saw me in England , when you 
know how far I was engaged in thoughts and busi- 
ness of another kind. U pon her majesty’s lamented 
death I returned to my station in thin kingdom, since 
which time there is not a northern curate among 
you who has lived more obscure than myself, or a 
greater stranger to the commonest transactions of the 
world. It is but very lately that I found the follow- 
ing papers, which I had almost forgotten. I pub- 
lish them now for two reasons : first, for an en- 
couragement to those who have more youth* and 
leisure and good temper than I toward pursuing 
the work as far as it was intended by me, or as much 
further as they please ; the second reason is, to have 
an opportunity of declaring the profound respect I 
have for the memory of your royal master, and the 
sincere regard and friendship I bear to yourself ; for 
I must bring to your mind how proud I was to dis- 
tinguish you among all the foreign ministers with 
whom 1 had the honour to be acquainted. I am a 
witness of the zeal you showed, not only for the 
honour and interest of your master but for the ad- 
vantage of the protestant religion in Germany, and 
how knowingly and feelingly you often spoke to me 
on that subject, We all loved you, as possessed of 
every quality that could adorn an English gentle- 
man, and esteemed you as a faithful subject to your 
prince and an able negotiator ; neither shall any re- 
verse of fortune have power to lessen you either in 
my friendship or esteem ; and I must lake leave to 
assure you further that my affection toward persons 
has not been at all diminished by the frown of power 
upon them. Those whom you and 1 once thought 
great and good men continue still so in my eyes and 
my heart, only with a • * • • • 

Cat era desiderattiur. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

FROM THE INVASION BY JULIUS CJS8AR. 

TO WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 

Tub most ancient account we have of Britain is, 
that the island was full of inhabitants, divided into 
several petty kingdoms, as most nations of the 
world appear to have been at first. The bodies of 
the Britons were painted with a sky-coloured blue, 
either as an ornament or else for tenror to their 
enemies. In their religion they were heathens, as 
all the world was before Christ except the Jews. 

Their priests were called druids : these lived in 
hollow trees, and committed not their mysteries to 
writing but delivered them down by tradition, 
whereby they were in time wholly lost. 

• The author was Ojcu in his fifty second year. 
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The Britons had wive* In common, so many to a 
particular tribe or society ; and the children were In 
common to that society. 

About fifty years before Christ, Julius Cresar, first 
Roman emperor, having conquered Gaul or France, 
invaded Britain rather to increase his glory than 
conquests ; for having overcome them in one or two 
battles he returned. 

The next invasion of Britain by the Romans (then 
masters of most of the known world) was in the 
reign of the emperor Claudius ; but it was not 
wholly subdued till that of Nero. It was governed 
by lieutenants or deputies sent from Rome, as Ire- 
land is now by deputies from England, and con- 
tinued thus under the Romans for about 460 years ; 
till that empire being iuvaded by the Goths and 
Vandals, the Romans were forced not only to recall 
their own armies but also to draw from hence the 
bravest of the Britons, for their assistance against 
those barbarians. 

The Roman conquests in this island reached no 
farther northward than to that part of Scotland 
where Stirling and Glasgow are seated. The re- 
gion beyond was held not worth the conquering : 
it was inhabited by a barbarous people called Cale- 
donians and Piets, who being a rough fierce nation 
daily infested tire British borders. Therefore the 
emperor Scvcrus built a wall from Stirling to Glas- 
gow to prevent the invasions of the Piets : it is com- 
monly called the Piets* Wall. 

These Piets and Caledonians or Scots, encouraged 
oy the departure of the Romans, do now cruelly 
infest and invade the Britons by sea and land ; the 
a d 455 Batons choose Vortigem for their king, 
who was forced to invite the Saxons (a 
fierce northern people) to assist him against those 
barbarians. The Saxons come over and beat the 
Piets in several battles; but at last pick quarrels 
with the Britons themselves, and after a long war 
drive them into the mountains of Wales and Corn- 
wall, and establish themselves in seven kingdoms in 
Britain, now* called England. The seven kingdoms 
are usually styled the Saxon Heptarchy. 

460. About this time lived king Arthur (if the 
whole story be not a fable), who was so famous 
for beating the Saxons in several battles. 

The Britons received Christianity very early, and 
as is reported from some of the disciples themselves ; 
so that when the Romans left Britain the Britons 
were generally Christians. But the Saxons were 
heathens till pope Gregory the Great sent over 
hither Austin the monk, by whom Ethelbert 
king of the South Saxons, and his subjects, 
were converted to Christianity, and the whole island 
soon followed the example. 

After many various revolutions in this island 
among the kingdoms of the Saxons, Egbert, descend- 
800 f ro, n the West-Saxon kings, became sole 
monarch of England. 

The language in Britain was British ( now called 
Welsh) or Latin; but with the Saxons English came 
in, although extremely different from what it is 
now. The present names of towns, shires, Ac., 
were given by them ; and the whole kingdom was 
called England, from the Angles, who were a branch 
of the Saxons. 

As soon as the Saxons were settled the Danes be- 
gan to trouble and invade them, os they (the Saxons) 
had before done the Britons. 

These Danes came out of Germany, Denmark, 
and Norway ; a rough, warlike people, little different 
from the Saxons, to whom they were nigh neighbours. 

After many invasions from the Danes, Edgar king 
of England sets forth the first r.&vy. He was en- 



titled “king of all Albion" (an old name of this 
island), and was the first absolute monarch, lie 
made peace with the Danes and allowed them to live 
in Ins dominions mixed with the English. 

In this prince’s time there were five kings in 
Wales who all did him homage for their country. 

These Danes began first to make their invasions 
here about the year 800 ; which they after renewed 
at several times and under several leaders, and were 
as often repulsed. They used to come with vast 
numbers of ships, burn and ravage before them, as 
the cities of London, Winchester, Ac. Encouraged 
by success and prey, they often wintered in England, 
fortifying themselves in the northern parts, from 
whence they cruelly infested the Saxon kings. In 
process of time they mixed with the English (as 
was said before), and lived under the Saxon govern- 
ment : but Etheircd, then king of England, 
growing weary of the Danish insolence, a 
conspiracy is formed, and the Danes massacred in 
one day all over England. 

Four years after, Sweyn king of Denmark, to 
revenge the death of his subjects, invades England ; 
and after battles fought and much cruelty exercised, 
he subdues the whole kingdom, forcing Ethelred to 
fly into Normandy. 

Sweyn dying, his son Canutua succeeds in the 
kingdom; but Ethelred returning with an army, 
Canutus is forced to withdraw to Denmark for suc- 
cour. 

Ethelred dies, and his son Edmund Ironside suc- 
ceeds ; but Canutus returning with fresh forces 
from Denmark, after several battles the kingdom is 
parted between them both. Edmund dying, his sons 
arc sent beyond sea by Canutus, W'ho now is sole 
king of England. 

Hardicanute, the last Danish king, dying without 
issue, Edward son of Ethelred is chosen king. For 
his great holiness he was sumamed the Confessor, 
and sainted after his death. He was the first of our 
princes that attempted to cure the king's evil by 
touching* He first introduced what is now’ called 
the common law. In his time began the mode and 
humour among the English gentry of using the 
French tongue and fashions, in compliance with the 
king, who had been bred up in Normandy. 

The Danish government in England lasted but 
twenty-six years, under the three kings. 

Edward the Confessor married the daughter of 
carl Godwin, an English nobleman of great power, 
but of Danish extraction ; but wanting issue he ap- 
pointed Edgar Atheling, grandson to his brother, to 
succeed him, and Harold, son of carl Godwin, to he 
governor of the young prince. But upon Edward's 
death Harold neglected Edgar Atheling and 
usurped the crown for himself. 

Edwnrd, while he was in Normandy, met so good 
reception that it was said he made a promise to that 
duke, that in case he recovered his kingdom and 
died without issue he would leave it to him. Ed- 
ward dying, William duke of Normandy sends to 
Harold to claim the crown ; but Harold, now in 
possession, resolves to keep it. Upon which duke 
William, having prepared a mighty fleet and army, 
invades England, lands at Hastings, and sets fire to 
his fleet, to cut off all hope from his men of return- 
ing. To Harold he sent his messenger, demanding 
the kingdom and his subjection: but Harold re- 
turned him this answer, “ That unless he departed 
his land he would make him sensible of his just 
displeasure.*’ So Harold advanced his forces into 
Sussex, within seven miles of his enemy. The Nor- 
man duke, to save the effusion of blood, sent these 
offers to Harold : “ either wholly to resign the king- 
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dora to him, or to try the quarrel with him in single 
combat" To this Harold did not agree. 

Then the battle joined. The Normans had gotten 
the worst if it had not been for a stratagem they in- 
▼ented, which got them the day. In this engage- 
ment Harold was killed, and William duke of Nor- 
1066 mandy became king of England under the 
1 * name of William the Conqueror. 



THE REIGN OF WILLIAM THE SECOND, 

flURNAMED RUFUS. 

At the time of the Conqueror’s death his eldest son 
Robert upon some discontent with his father, being 
absent in France, William, the second son, made 
me of this juncture, and without attending his 
father’s funeral hastened to England ; where, pur- 
suant to the will of the deceased prince, the nobility, 
although more inclined to favour Robert, were pre- 
vailed with to admit him king ; partly by his pro- 
mises to abate the rigour of the late reign and 
restore the laws and liberties which had been then 
abolished, but chiefly by the credit and solicitations 
of Lanfranc ; for that prelate had formerly a share in 
his education and always a great affection for his 
person. At Winchester he took possession of his 
father's treasure :* in obedience to whose command, 
as well as to ingratiate himself with the people, he 
distributed it among churches and religious houses, 
and applied it to the redeeming of prisoners and 
other acts of popularity. 

In the mean time Robert returned to Normandy, 
took possession of that duchy with great applause 
and content of hit people, and spited at the in- 
dignity done him by his father, and the usurpation 
of his brother in consequence thereof, prepared a 
great fleet and army to invado England ; nor did 
there want any occasion to promote his interest, if 
the slowness, the softness, and credulity of his na- 
ture, could have suffered him to make a right im- 
provement of it. 

Odo bishop of Baieux, of whom frequent mention 
is made in the preceding reign, a prelate of incurable 
ambition, cither on account of his age or character 
being restored to his liberty and possessions in Eng- 
land, grew into envy and discontent, upon seeing 
Lanfranc preferred before him by the new king in 
his favour and ministry. He therefore formed a 
conspiracy with several nobles of Norman birth to 
depose the king, and sent nn invitation to Robert to 
hasten over. Meantime the conspirators, in order 
to distract the king’s forces, seized on several parts 
of England at once; Bristol, Norwich, Leicester, 
Worcester, Shrewsbury, Bath, and Durham, were 
secured by several noblemen : Odo himself seised 
Rochester, reduced the coasts of Kent, and sent 
messages to Robert to make all possible speed. 

The king, alarmed at these many and sudden 
defections, thought it the best course to begin his 
defence by securing the good will of the people. He 
redressed many grievances, eased them of certain 
oppressive taxes and tributes, gave liberty to hunt in 
his forest with other marks of indulgence, which, 
however forced from him by the necessity of the 
time, he had the skill or fortune so to order as they 
neither lost their good grace nor effect; for imme- 
diately after he raised great forces both by land and 
sea, marched into Kent, where the chief body of his 
enemies was in arms, recovered Tunbridge and 
Pevensey, in the latter of which Odo himself was 
taken prisoner and forced to accompany the king to 
Rochester. This city refused to surrender at the 

* Which was 60,000/. iu silver, beside gold, jewels, and piste. 



king’s summons ; Odo undertook to prevail with the 
obstinacy of the inhabitants ; but being admitted 
into the town, was there detained either by a real 
or seeming force ; however, the king, provoked at 
their stubbornness and fraud, soon compelled them 
to yield, retook his prisoner, and forcing him for 
ever to abjure England sent him into Normandy. 

By these actions performed with such great 
celerity and success, the preparations of duke 
Robert were wholly disappointed ; himself, by the 
necessity of his affairs, compelled to a treaty with 
his brother upon the terms of a small pension and a 
mutual promise of succeeding to each other’s 
dominions on failure of issue, forced to resign his 
pretensions, and return with a shattered fleet to 
Normandy. 

About this time died archbishop Lanfranc ; by 
whose death the king, loosed from that awe and 
constraint he was under, soon began to discover 
those irregularities of his nature which till then be 
had suppressed and disguised, falling into those acts 
of oppression and extortion that have made his name 
and memory infamous. He kept the see of Canter- 
bury four years vacant, and converted the revenues 
to his own use, together with those of several other 
bishoprics and abbeys, and disposed of all church 
preferments to the highest bidder. Nor were his 
exactions less upon the laity, from whom he con- 
tinually extorted exorbitant lines for pretended 
transgression of certain penal laws, and entertained 
informers to observe men's actions and bring him 
intelligence. 

It is here worth observation that these corrupt 
proceedings of the prince have, in the opinion of 
several learned men, given rise to two customs, 
which are a long time grown to have the force of 
laws. For, first, the successors of this king con- 
tinuing the custom of seizing on the accruing renta 
in the vacancy of sees and abbeys, it grew in process 
of time to be exacted as a right or acknowledgment 
to the king as founder; whence the revenues of 
vacant bishoprics belong at this day to the crown. 
The second custom had an original not unlike. 
Several persons, to avoid the persecutions of the 
king's informers and other instruments of oppres- 
sion, withdrew themselves and their effects to 
foreign countries ; upon which the king issued a 
proclamation forbidding all men to leave the king- 
dom without his licence ; from whence, in the 
judgment of the same authors, the writ ne exeat 
regno had its beginning. 

By these and the like arbitrary methods having 
amassed great treasures, and finding all things quiet 
at home, he raised a powerful army to invade his 
brother in Normandy; but upon what ground or 
pretext the writers of that age are not very' exact ; 
whether it were from a principle frequent among 
unjust priuces that old oppressions are best justified 
by new, or whether, having a talent for sudden 
enterprises and justly apprehending the resentment 
of duke Robert, he thought it the wiser course to 
prevent injuries than to revenge them. In this ex- 
pedition he took several cities and castles from hi* 
brother, and would have proceeded further if Ro- 
bert had not desired and obtained the assistance of 
Philip king of France, who came with an army to 
his relief. King William, not thinking it safe or 
prudent to proceed further against his enemy, sup- 
ported by so great an ally, yet loth to lose the fruits 
of his time and valour, fell upon a known and old 
expedient, which no prince ever practised oftener or 
with greater success, and that was to buy off the 
French king with a sum of money. This had its 
effect; for that prince, not able to oppose such 
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powerful arm*, Immediately withdrew himself and 
hi* forces, leaving the two brothers to concert the 
measures of a peace. 

This was treated and agreed with great advantages 
on the side of king William; for he kept all the 
towns he had taken, obliged his brother to banish 
Edgar Athcling out of Normandy, and for a further 
security brought over with him to England the duke 
himself to attend him in his expedition against 
Malcolm king of Scotland, who during his absence 
nad invaded the borders. The king, having raised 
great forces both by sea and land, went in person to 
repel the inroads of the Scots ; but the enterprise 
was without success ; for the greatest part of his 
fleet was destroyed by a tempest, and his army very 
much diminished by sickness and famine, which 
forced him to a peace of little honour ; by which, 
upon the condition of homage from that prince, the 
king of England agreed to deliver him up those 
twelve towns (or manors) in England which Malcolm 
had held under William the Conqueror ; together 
with a pension of 12,000 marks. 

At this time were sown the seeds of another quar- 
rel between him and duke Robert, who, soliciting 
the king to perform some covenants of the lost 
peace and meeting with a repulse, withdrew in 
great discontent to Normandy. 

King William in his return from Scotland fell 
dangerously sick at Gloucester, where, moved by 
the seasonable exhortations of his clergy or rather 
by the fears of dying, he began to discover great 
marks of repentance, with many promises of amend- ' 
ment and retribution, particularly for his injuries to 
the church. To give credit to which good reso- 
lutions he immediately filled several vacant secs, 
giving that of Canterbury to Anselm, a foreigner of 
great fame for piety and learning. But as it is the 
disposition of men who derive their vices from their 
complexions that their passions usually beat strong 
and weak with their pulses, so it fared with this 
prince ; who upon recovery of his health soon for- 
got the vows he had made in his sickness, relapsing 
with greater violence into the same irregularities of 
injustice and oppression, whereof Anselm, the new 
archbishop, felt the first effects. This prelate, soon 
after his promotion, offered the king a sura of money 
by way of present ; but took care it should be so 
small that none might interpret it to be a considera- 
tion of his late preferment. The king rejected it 
with scorn ; and as he used but little ceremony in 
such matter* insisted in plain terms for more. An- 
selm would not comply ; and the king enraged 
sought all occasions to make him uneasy ; until at 
length the poor archbishop, tired out with perpetual 
usurpations (or at least what was then understood 
to be such) upon his jurisdiction, privileges, and 
possessions, desired the king's licence for a journey 
to Rome, and upon a refusal went without it. As 
soon as he was withdrawn the king seised on all his 
revenues, converting them to his own use, and the 
nrchbishop continued in exile until the succeeding 
reign. 

The particular* of this quarrel between the king 
and archbishop arc not, in my opinion, considerable 
enough to deserve a place in this brief collection, 
being of little use to posterity and of less entertain- 
ment ; neither should I have mentioned it at all but 
for the occasion it gives me of making a general ob- 
servation, which may afford some light into the 
nature and disposition of those ages. Not only this 
king's father and himself, but the princes for se- 
veral successions of the fairest character, hnve been 
severely taxed for violating the rights of the clergy, 
and perhaps not altogether without reason. It is 



true this character has made the lighter impression 
as proceeding altogether from the party injured, the 
contemporary writers being generally churchmen ; 
and it must be confessed that the usurpations of the 
church and court of Rome were in those ages risen 
to such heights as to be altogether inconsistent either 
with the legislature or administration of any inde- 
pendent state ; the inferior clergy, both sccuiar and 
regular, insisting upon such immunities as wholly 
exempted them from the civil power; and the bishop* 
removing all controversies with the crown by appeal 
to Rome ; for they reduced the matter to this short 
issue, that God was to be obeyed rather than men ; 
and consequently the bishop of Rome, who is Christ's 
representative, rather than an earthly prince. Nei- 
ther does it seem improbable that all Christendom 
would have been in utter vassalage, both temporal 
and spiritual, to the Roman see, if the Reformation 
had not put a stop to those cxorbitancics, and in a 
good measure opened the eyes of those princes and 
states who still adhere to the doctrines aud disci- 
pline of the church. 

While the king continued at Gloucester, Malcolm 
king of Scotland came to his court, with intentions 
to settle and confirm the late peace between them. 
It happened thut a controversy arose about some 
circumstances relating to the homage which Mal- 
colm was to pay ; in the managing whereof king 
William discovered so much haughtiness and dis- 
dain, both in words and gestures, that the Scottish 
prince provoked by such unworthy treatment re- 
turned home with indignation ; but soon came back 
at the head of a powerful army, and entering Nor- 
thumberland with fire and sword laid all waste 
before him. But as all enterprises have in the 
progress of them a tincture of those passions by 
which they were spirited at first, so this invasion, 
begun upon private revenge, which is a blind un- 
governable passion, was carried on with equal pre- 
cipitation and proved to be ruiuous in the event ; 
for Robert Mowbray earl of Northumberland, to 
prevent the destruction of his own country where 
he had great possessions, gathering what forces he 
could suddenly raise, and without waiting any di- 
rections from the king, marched against the Scots, 
who were then set down before Alnwick-castle : 
there by an ambush Malcolm and his eldest son 
Edward were slain, and the army, discouraged by 
the loss of their princes, entirely defeated. This 
disaster was followed in a few days by the death of 
queen Margaret, who not able to survive her mis- 
fortunes died for grief. Neither did the miseries of 
that kingdom end till, after two usurpations, tho 
surviving son of Malcolm, who had fled to England 
for refuge, was restored to his crown by the assist- 
ance of king William. 

About this time the hidden sparks of animosity 
between the two brothers, buried but not extin- 
guished in the last peace, began to flame out into 
new' dissensions : duke Robert had often sent his 
complaints to the king for breach of articles but 
without redress ; which provoked him to expostulate 
in a rougher manner, till at length he charged the 
king in plain terms with injustice and perjury; but 
no men are found to endure reproaches with less 
temper than those who most deserve them ; the 
king, at the same time filled with indignation and 
stung with guilt, invaded Normandy a second time, 
resolving to reduce his brother to such terms ns 
might stop all further corapluints. He had already 
taken several strongholds by force cither of arms or of 
mouey, and intending entirely to subdue the duchy, 
gave orders to have 20,000 men immediately raised 
in England and scut over to him. The duke, to 
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defend himself against these formidable preparations 
had recourse again to his old ally the king of France, 
who very readily advanced with an army to his 
assistance, as an action wherein he could every way 
find his own account ; for besides the appearance of 
glory' and justice by protecting the injured, he 
fought indeed his own battle by preserving his 
neighbouring state in the hands of a peaceful prince 
from so powerful and restless an enemy as the king 
of England ; and was largely paid for his trouble 
into the bargain ; for king William, either loth to 
engage in a long and dangerous war, or hastened 
back by intelligence of some troubles from Wales, 
sent offers to his army, just ready to embark for 
Normandy, that upon payment of 10s. a man they 
might have leave to return to their own homes. 
This bargain was generally accepted : the money 
was paid to the king of France, who immediately 
withdrew his troops ; and king William, now mas- 
ter of the conditions, forced his brother to a peace 
upon much harder terms than before. 

In this passage there are some circumstances 
■which may appear odd and unaccountable to those 
who will not give due allowances for the difference 
of times and manners ; that an absent prince, en- 
gaged in an unjust war with his own brother and 
Ill-beloved at home, should have so much power and 
credit as by his commission to raise 20,000 men on 
a sudden, only as a recruit to the army he had al- 
ready with him ; that he should have a fleet pre- 
pared ready and large enough to transport so great 
n number ; that upon the very point of embarking 
he should send them so disgraceful an offer ; and 
that so great a number of common soldiers should 
be able and williug to pay such a sum of money 
equal to at least twelve times as much in our times, 
and that after being thus deluded and spoiled at 
once they should peaceably disband and retire to 
their several homes. Bat all this will be less diffi- 
cult to comprehend when we reflect on the method 
of raising and supporting armies, very different from 
ours, which was then in use, and so continued for 
many ages after. All men who had lands in eapite 
were bound to attend the king in his wars, with a 
proportioned number of soldiers, who were their 
tenants on easy rents in consideration of military 
service. This was but the work of a few days, and 
the troops consisted of such men as were able to 
maintain their own charges either at home or abroad ; 
neither was there any reason to apprehend that sol- 
diers would ever become instruments for introducing 
slavery, who held so great a share in the property. 

The king upon his return from Normandy made 
an unsuccessful expedition against the Welsh, who 
upon the advantages of his absence had, according 
to their usual custom, made cruel inroads upon the 
adjoining counties of Chester, Shrewsbury, and He- 
reford. Upon the king’s approach they fled into 
their fastnesses among the mountains, where he 
pursued them for some time with great rage and 
vexation as well as the loss of great numbers of his 
men to no purpose. From hence he was recalled 
by a more formidable enemy nearer home ; for Ro- 
bert earl of Northumberland, overrating his late 
services against the Scots as much perhaps and as 
unjustly as they were undervalued by the king, re- 
fused to come to his court, which in those days was 
looked on as the first usual mark of discontent in a 
nobleman, and was often charged by princes as a 
formal accusation. The earl, having disobeyed the 
king’s summons and concerted matters with other 
accomplices, broke out into open rebellion, with in- 
tentions to depose king William and set up Stephen 
earl of Albemarle, son of a sister to William the 



Conqueror, but all was prevented by the’celerity of 
this active prince, who, knowing that insurrections 
are best quelled in their beginnings, marched with 
incredible speed and surprised the rebels at New- 
castle, took the castles of Tinmouth and Bamburgh, 
where the obstinacy of the defendants provoked 
him contrary to his nature to commit cruelties 
upon their persons by cutting off their hands aud 
ears and other I he like inhumanities. The earl 
himself was taken prisoner as he endeavoured to 
make his escape, but suffered no other punishment 
than to be confined for the rest of his life [thirty 
years]. 

About this time began the holy war for the re- 
covering of Palestine ; which having not been the 
enterprise of any one prince or state, but that where- 
in most in Christendom had & share, it cannot with 
justice be silently passed over in the history of any 
nation. 

Pope Urban II., in a council at Clermont, made 
a pathetic exhortation, showing with what danger 
and indignity to Christendom the Turks and Sara- 
cens had for some ages not only overrun ftll Asia 
and Africa, where Christianity had long flourished, 
but had also made encroachments into Europe, where 
they had entirely subdued Spain and some other 
parts ; that Jerusalem, the holy city, where our Sa- 
viour did so many miracles and where his Bepulchre 
still remained, to the scandal of the christi&n name, 
lay groaning under the tyranny of infidels ; that the 
swords which christi&n princes had drawn against 
each other ought to be turned against the common 
enemy of their name and religion ; that this should 
be reckoned an ample satisfaction for all their past 
sins ; that those who died in this expedition should 
immediately go to heaven, and the survivor* would 
be blessed with the sight of our Lord’s sepulchre. 

Moved by these arguments and the influence of 
the person who delivered them, several nobles and 
prelates immediately took upon them the cross ; and 
the council dissolving in this high fit of zeal, the 
clergy upon their return home prevailed so far m 
their several countries that in most parts of Europe 
some great prince or lord became a votary for the 
Holy Land ; as Hugh the Great, brother to the king 
of France ; Godfrey duke of Lorr&in ; Reimond 
count of Toulouse • Robert duke of Normandy, 
and many others. N either ought it to be forgotten 
that most of these noble and generous princes, want- 
ing money to maintain the forces they had raised, 
pawned their dominions to those very prelates who 
had first engaged them in this enterprise : doubtless 
a notable mark of the force of oratory in the church- 
men of those ages, who were able to inspire that de- 
votion into others whereof they seemed so little 
sensible themselves. 

But a great share in the honour of promoting this 
religious war is attributed to the zeal and industry 
of a certain French priest, commonly called Peter 
the Hermit, who, being at Jerusalem upon pilgrimage 
some time before and entering often into private treaty 
with the patriarch of that city, came back fully in- 
structed in all the measures necessary for such a 
war: to these was joined the artifice of certain 
dreams and visions that might pass for divine admo- 
nition ; all which added to the piety of his exhorta- 
tions gave him such credit with the pope and several 
princes of Christendom that he became in his own 
person the leader of a great army against the infidels, 
and was very instrumental for engaging many others 
in the same design. 

What a spirit was thus raised in Christendom 
among all sorts of men cannot better be conceived 
than from the vast numbers of these warlike pilgrims, 
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who at the siege of Nice tare said to have consisted 
of 600,000 foot and 100,000 horse; and the success 
at fiist was answerable to the greatness of their num- 
bers, the valour of their leaders, and the universal 
opinion of such a cause ; for besides several famous 
victories in the field, not to mention the towns of 
less importance, they took Nice, Antioch, and at 
last Jerusalem, where duke Godfrey was chosen 
king without competition. But seal, with a mixture 
of enthusiasm, as 1 take this to have been, is a com- 
position only fit for sudden enterprises, like a great 
ferment in the blood, giving double courage aud 
strength for the time, until it sink aud settle by na- 
ture into its old channel ; for in a few years the 
piety of these adventurers began to slacken aud give 
way to faction and envy, the natural corruptions of 
all confederacies : however, to this spirit of devotion 
there succeeded a spirit of honour which long con- 
tinued the vein and humour of the times, and the 
Holy Land became cither a school wherein young 
princes went to learn tire art of war, or a scene 
wherein they affected to show their valour and gain 
reputation when they were weary of peace at home. 

The Christians held possession of Jerusalem above 
eighty years, and continued their expeditions to the 
Holy Land almost as many more, with various 
events ; and after they were entirely driven out of 
Asia the popes have almost in every age endeavoured 
in vain to promote new croisadoes, neither does this 
spirit seem extinct among us even to this day ; the 
usual projects of sanguine men for uniting Christen- 
dom against the Turk being without doubt a tra- 
ditional way of talk derived to us from the same 
fountain. 

Robert, in order to furnish himself out for this war, 
pawned his duchy to the king for 10,000 marks of 
gold,* which sum was levied with so many circum- 
stances of rigour and exaction toward the church 
and laity as very much increased the discontents of 
both against the prince. 

1099. I shall record one act of this king’s which, 
being chiefly personal, may pass rather for a part of 
his character than a point of history. 

As he was hunting one day in the New Forest a 
messenger express from Normandy brought him in- 
telligence that Helie count de la Fleche had laid 
close siege to Alans, and expected to carry the town 
in a few days. The king leaving his chase com- 
manded some about him to point whereabout Mans 
lay, and so rode straight on without reflection until 
he came to the coast. His attendants advised him 
to wait until he had made preparations of men and 
money ; to which be only returned, “ They that love 
me will follow me.” He entered the ship in a violent 
storm, which the mariners beholding with astonish- 
ment, at length in great humility gave him wanting 
of the danger, but the king commanded them in- 
stantly to put off to sea and not be afraid, for he had 
never in his life heard of any king that was drowned. 
In a few days he drove the enemy from before the 
city and took the count himself prisoner, who raging 
at bis defeat and captivity exclaimed b “ That this 

• Equal to 1 ,400,400/. u money posers now. 

b Theie U so much pleasantry and humour, as wrll m spirit 
and herniim. in this story, as we have it recorded by William de 
Malmesbury, who reoresenta the menace ns thrown out in the 
king 1 * presence, that 1 shall make no apnlogv for setting down 1 
hi* word* at length. "Author turltarum ifelia* capitur ; cui 
a«l ar adductn res ludihuttdus, ‘ Itabeo te, magister, 1 inquit. 
At ilie, cuius slta noliiiitas nearirrt rlinm in taotn perictilo 
saperr; * Fortuitd,’ inquit, 'me cepisti ; si pussum evadere. 
novi quid fkcerem.' Tunc WiUielmus, pr* furore fere extra <•«* 

J iMlitui, el otauens Helium, * Tu.’ inquit, ‘nebulo, tn quid 
ttceres ! D|*esals; abi ; fuge Coneedo tibi ut facias quirquid 
roletl* ' et per vallum de l.uca. nihil, si me vlrevis, nihil pro 
Lie veins tecum paci*c»r.‘” 1 . 1 , liy Uio face of St. Luke, if 



blow was from fortune ; but valour could make re- 
prisals, as he should show if ever he regained his 
liberty.” This being told the king, he sent for the 
count, let him understand that he bad heard of his 
menaces, then gave him a tine horse, bid him begone 
immediately, and defied him to do bis worst. 

It would have been an injury to this prince’s me- 
mory to let pass an action by which he acquired 
more honour than from any other in his life, and by 
which it appeared that he was not without some 
seeds of magnanimity had they been better culti- 
vated or not overrun by the number or prevalency 
of his vices. 

1 have met with nothing else in this king's reign 
that deserved to be remembered ; for as to an un- 
successful expedition or two against Wales, either 
by himself or his generals, they were very incon- 
siderable both in action and event, nor attended 
with any circumstances that might render a relation 
of them of any use to posterity either for instruction 
or example. 

His death was violent and unexpected, the effect 
of casualty, although this perhaps is the only misfor- 
tune of life to which the person of a prince is gene- 
rally less subject than that of other men. Being at 
his beloved exercise of hunting in the New Forest 
in Hampshire, a large stag crossed the way before 
him ; the king hot on his game cried out in haste to 
Walter Tyrrel, a knight of his attendants, to shoot ; 
Tyrrel immediately let fly his arrow, which glancing 
against a tree struck the king through the heart, who 
fell dead to the ground without speaking a word. 
Upon the surprise of this accident all his attendants, 
aud Tyrrel among the rest, fled different ways, until 
the fright being a little over some of them returned, 
aud causing the body to be laid in a collier’s cart for 
want of other conveniency, conveyed it in a very 
unbecoming, contemptuous manner to Winchester, 
where it was buried the next day without solemnity, 
and which is worse without grief. 

I shall conclude the history of this prince’s reign 
with a description and character of his body and 
mind, impartially, from the collections I have made, 
which method I shall observe likewise in all the 
succeeding reigns. 

He was in stature somewhat below the usual size 
and big-bellied ; but he was well and strongly knit. 
His hair was yellow or sandy, his face red, which got 
him the name of Rufus, his forehead fiat ; his eyes 
were spotted and appeared of different colours ; he 
was apt to stutter in speaking, especially when he 
was angry ; he was vigorous and active and very 
hardy to endure fatigues, which he owed to a good 
constitution of health and the frequent exercise of 
hunting ; in his dress he affected gaiety and expense, 
which having been first introduced by this prince 
into his court and kingdom grew in succeeding 
reigns an intolerable grievance, lie also first brought 
in among us the luxury and profusion of great tables. 
There was in him as in all other men a mixture of 
virtues and vices aud that in a pretty equal degree, 
only the misfortune was that the latter, although not 
more numerous, were yet much more prevalent than 
the former. For being entirely a man of pleasure, 
this made him sacrifice all his good qualities and 
gave him too many occasions of producing his ill 
ones. He had one very singular virtue for a prince, 
which was that of being true to his word and pro- 
mise ; he was of undoubted personal valour, whereof 
the writers in those ages produce several instances, 
nor did he want skill and conduct in the process of 
war. But his peculiar excellency was that of great 

than should'* have the fortune to conquer me, 1 scorn to com 
pound with thee for my release. 
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despatch, which, however moally decried and allowed 
lo be only a happy temerity, does often answer all the 
ends of secrecy and counsel in a great commander 
by surprising and daunting an enemy when he least 
expects it, as may appear by the greatest actions and 
events upon the records of every nation. 

He was a man of sound natural sense, as well as 
of wit and humour upon occasion. There were 
several tenets in the Romish church he could not 
digest, particularly that of the saints' intercession, 
and living in an age overrun with superstition he 
went so far into the other extreme as to be censured 
for an atheist. The day before his death, a monk 
relating a terrible dream which seemed to forbode 
him some misfortune, the king being told the matter 
turned it into a jest ; said the man was a monk and 
dreamt like a monk, for lucre sake ; and therefore 
commanded Fitzhamon to give him 100«. that he 
might not complain he had dreamt to no purpose. 

His vices appear to have been rather derived from 
the temper of his body than any original depravity 
of his mind, for b0ing of a sanguine complexion, 
wholly bent upon his pleasures aud prodigal in his 
nature, he became engaged in great expenses. To sup- 
ply these the people were perpetually oppressed with 
illegal taxes and exactions ; but that sort of avarice 
which arises from prodigality and vice, as it is always 
needy, so it is much more ravenous and violent than 
the other, which put the king and his evil instru- 
ments (among whom Ralph bishop of Durham is 
of special infamy) upon those pernicious methods of 
gratifying his extravagancies by all manner of oppres- 
sion, whereof some are already mentioned, and others 
are too foul to relate. 

He is generally taxed by writers for discovering a 
contempt of religion in his common discourse and 
behaviour, which 1 take to have risen from the same 
fountain, being a point of art and a known expe- 
dient for men who cannot quit their immoralities, 
at least to banish all reflection that may disturb them 
in the enjoyment, which must be done either by 
not thinking of religion at all, or if it will obtrude 
by putting it out of countenance. 

Yet there is one instance that might show him to 
have some sense of religion as well as justice. When 
two monks were outvying each other in canting* the 
price of an abbey, he observed a third at some dis- 
tance who said never a word ; the king demanded 
why he would not offer t the monk said he was poor, 
and besides would give nothing if he were ever so 
rich ; the king replied, theu you are the fittest person 
to have it, and immediately gave it him. But this is 
perhaps with reason enough assigned more to caprice 
than conscience, for he was under the power of every 
humour and passion that possessed him for the pre- 
sent, which made him obstinate in his resolves and 
unsteady in the prosecution. 

He had one vice or folly that seemed rooted in his 
mind and of all others most unbefitting a prince ; 
this was a proud, disdainful manner, both in his words 
and gesture, and having already lost the love of his 
subjects by his avarice and oppression, this finished 
the work by bringing him into contempt and hatred 
among his servants, so that few among the worst of 
princes have had the luck to be so ill beloved or so 
little lamented. 

He never married, having an invincible abhorrence 
for the state, although not for the sex. 

He died in the thirteenth year of his reign, the 
f>rty-third of his age, and of Christ 1100, August 2. 

His works of piety were few, but in buildings he 
was very' expensive, exceeding any king of England 
before or since: among which W estminster-hall, 
Windsor-castle, the tower of London, and the whole 
* Au Irish phrase for selling or buying try suction* 
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city of Carlisle, remain lasting monuments of hii 
magnificence. 



THE REIGN OF HENRY THE FIRST. 
This prince was the younger son of William the 
Conqueror, and bred to more learning than was usual 
in that age or lo his rank, which got him the sur- 
name of Beauclerk, the reputation whereof, together 
with his being born in England and born Bon of a 
king, although of little weight in themselves, did 
very much strengthen his pretensions with the people. 
Besides, he had the same advantage of his brother 
Robert’s absence which had proved before so success- 
ful to Rufus, whose treasures he likewise seized on 
immediately at his death after the same manner and 
for the same end as Rufus did those of his father the 
Conqueror. Robert had been now five years absent in 
the Holy War, where he acquitted himself with great 
glory, and although he was now In Apulia, upon his 
return homeward, yet the nobles pretending not to 
know what was become of him, and others giving 
out that he had been elected king of Jerusalem, 
Henry laid hold of the occasion, and calling together 
an assembly of the clergy*, nobles, and people of the 
realm at London, upon his promises to restore king 
Edward’s laws and redress the grievances which had 
been introduced by his father and brother, they con- 
sented to elect him king. Immediately after his 
coronation he proceeded upon reforming the abuses 
of the late reign ; he banished dissolute persons from 
the court who had long infested it under the protec- 
tion and example of Rufus ; he restored the people 
to the use of lights in the night, which the Conqueror 
had forbidden after a certain hour by the ringing of 
a bell. Then he published his charter and ordered 
a copy thereof to be taken for every county in Eng- 
land. This charter was in substance — the freedom of 
mother church from former oppressions, leave to the 
heirs of nobles to succeed in the possession of their 
the lands without being obliged to redeem them, only 
paying to the king a moderate relief, abolition of fines 
for licence of marriage to their heiresses, a promise of 
not refusing such licence unless the match proposed 
be with the king’s enemy,* &c., the next of kin to be 
guardians of the lands of orphans, punishments for 
coiners of false money, a confirmation of St. Ed- 
ward’s laws, and a general amnesty. 

About the same time he performed two acta of 
justice, which by gratify ing the revenge and the love 
of the people gained very much upon their affections 
to his person ; the first was to imprison Ralph 
bishop of Durham, who, having been raised by the 
late king from a mean and sordid birth to be his 
prime confident and minister, became the chief instru- 
ment as well as contriver of all his oppressions ; the 
second was in recalling and restoring archbishop 
Anselm, who, having been forced by the continual 
persecutions of the same prince to leave England, 
had lived ever since in banishment and deprived of 
all his revenues. 

The king had not been many months on his throne 
when the news came that duke Robert returned from 
the Holy Land was received by his subjects with 
great marks of joy and honour, and in universal re- 
putation for his valour and success against the infidels ; 
Boon after which Ralph bishop of Durham, either 
by the negligence or corruption of his keepers, 
escaped out of prison and fled over to the duke, 
whom he stirred up to renew and solicit his preten- 
sions to the crown of England, by writing to several 
nobles, who, either through old friendship or new dis - 
content or an opinion of his title, gave him promises 
of their assistance as soon as he should land in Eng- 
land , but the duke, having returned exceeding poor 
• i. 9 . With a traitor or malcontent. 
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from the Holy Land, was not yet In a condition for 
such an undertaking, and therefore thought fit to defer 
it to & more seasonable opportunity. 

As the king had hitherto with great industry 
sought all occasions to gratify his people, so he con- 
tinued to do in the choice of a wife. This was 
Matilda, daughter of Malcolm the late king of 
Scots, a lady of great piety and virtue ; who by the 
power of persuasion of her friends was prevailed 
with to leave her cloister for a crown, after she had, 
as some writers report, already taken the veil. Her 
mother was sister to Edgar Atheling, the last heir- 
male of the Saxon race ; of whom frequent mention 
has been made in the two preceding reigus ; and thus 
the Saxon line to the great contentment of the Eng- 
lish nation was again restored. 

Duke Robert, having now with much difficulty and 
oppression of his subjects raised great forces and 
gotten ready a fleet to convey them, resolved once 
more to assert his title to the crown of England : to 
which end he had for some time held a secret corre- 
spondence with several nobles, and lately received , 
fresh invitations. The king, on the other side, who i 
had received timely intelligence of his brother's 
preparations, gave orders to his admirals to watch 
the seaports and endeavour to hinder the enemy's 
landing ; but the commanders of several ships, 
whether Robert had won them by his bribes or nis 
promises, instead of offering resistance became his 
guides and brought his fleet safe into Portsmouth, 
where he landed his men, and from thence marched 
to Winchester, his army hourly increasing by great 
numbers of people, who had either an affection for 
his person, an opinion of his title, or hatred to the 
king. In the meantime Henry advanced with his 
forces, to be near the duke and observe his motions ; 
but like a wise general forbore offering battle to an 
invader until he might do it with manifest advan- 
tage. Resides, he knew very well that his brother 
was a person whose policy was much inferior to his 
valour, and therefore to be sooner overcome in a 
treaty than a tight; to this end, the nobles on 
both aides began to have frequent interviews, to 
make overtures, aud at last concert the terras of a 
peace, but wholly to the advantage of the king ; 
Robert renouncing his pretensions in consideration 
of a small pension and of succeeding to the crown 
on default of male issue in his brother. 

The defection of nobles and other people to the 
duke was so great, that men generally thought if it 
had come to a battle the king would have lost both 
the victory and his crown. But Robert, upon his 
return to Normandy after this dishonourable peace, 
grew out of all reputation with the world as well as 
into perfect hatred and contempt among his own 
subjects, which in a short time was the cause of 
his ruin. 

The king, having thus by his prudence got rid of 
a dangerous aud troublesome rival, and soon after 
by his valour quelled the insurrections of the earls 
of Shrewsbury and Mortain, whom he forced to fly 
into Normandy, found himself in full peace at home 
and abroad, and therefore thought he might venture 
a contention with the church about the right of in- 
vesting bishops; upon which subject many other 
princes at that time had controversy with their 
clergy ; but after long struggling in vain, were nil 
forced to yield at last to the decree of a synod in 
Rome and to the pertinacy of the bishops in the 
several countries. The form of investing a bishop 
was by delivery of a ring and a pastoral staff ; 
which at Rome was declared unlawful to be per- 
formed by any lay hand whatsoever ; but the princes 
of Christendom pleaded immemorial custom to au- 
thorize them ; and king Ilenry, haring givcu the 



investiture to certain bishops, commanded Anselm 
to consecrate them. This the archbishop refused 
with great firmness, pursuant to what he understood 
to be his duty and to several immediate commands 
of the pope. Both sides adhering to their own sen- 
timents, the matter was carried to Rome, where An- 
selm went in person by the king's desire ; who at 
the same time sent ambassadors thither to assert and 
defend his cause ; but the pope still insisting, Anselm 
was forbidden to return to England. The king 
seized on all his revenues and would not restore 
him until, upon other concessions of the pope, 
Henry was content to yield up his pretensions to the 
investiture ; but however kept the right of electing 
still in his own hands. 

Whatever might have been the method of electing 
bishops in the more primitive ages, it seems plain to 
me that in these timeB and somewhat before, al- 
though the election was mode per clcritm et popu - 
/«w, vet the king always nominated at first or ap- 
proved afterward, and generally both, ns may be seen 
by the style in which their elections ran, as well as 
by the persons chosen, who were usually churchmen 
of the court or in some employment near the king. 
But whether this were a gradual encroachment or 
the regal upon the spiritual power 1 would rather 
leave others to dispute. 

1104. About this time duke Robert came to 
England upon a visit to the king, where he was re- 
ceived with much kindness and hospitality ; but at 
the same time the queen had private directions to 
manage his easy temper and work him to a consent 
of remitting his pension : this was compassed with- 
out much difficulty ; but upon the duke’s return to 
Normandy he was severely reproved for bis weak- 
ness by Ralph bishop of Durham, and the two earls 
of Mortain and Shrewsbury. These three, having 
fled from England for rebellion and other treasons, 
lived exiles in Normandy ; and bearing an invete- 
rate hatred to the king, resolved to stir up the duke 
to a resentment of the injury and fraud of his 
brother. Robert, who was various in his nature and 
always under the power of the present persuader, 
easily yielded to their incitements ; reproached the 
king in bitter terras, by letters and messages that 
he had cozened and circumvented him ; demanding 
satisfaction and withal threatening revenge. At the 
aame time, by the advice of the three nobles already 
mentioned, be began to arm himself as formidably 
as he could, with the design to seize upon the king's 
possessions in Normandy : but os this resolution was 
rashly taken up, so it was as faintly pursued, and 
ended in his destruction ; neither has any prince rea- 
son to expect better fortune that engages in a war 
against a powerful neighbour upon the counsel or in- 
stigation of exiles, who, having no further view than 
to serve their private interest or gratify their revenge, 
arc sure to succeed in one or the other if they can 
embark princes in their quarrel, whom they fail not 
to incite by the falsets representations of their own 
strength and the weakness of their enemy : for, as 
the king was now settled in his throne too firmly to 
be shaken, so Robert had wholly lost all credit and 
friendship in England ; was sunk in reputation at 
home ; and by his unlimited profuseness reduced 
so low that, having pawned most of his dominions, 
he had offered Rouen, his capital city, in sale , , 

to the inhabitants. All this was very well 
known to the king, who, resolving to make bis ad- 
vantage thereof, pretended to be highly provoked at 
the disgraceful speeches and menaces of his brother, 
which he made the formal occasion of a quarrel : 
therefore, he first sent over some forces to ravage 
his country ; and understanding that the duke was 
coldly supported by his own subjects, many of whom 
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time over to the king's army, he noon followed in 
person with more, took several towns, and placing 
garrisons (herein, came back to England, designing 
with the first pretext or opportunity to return with 
a more potent army and wholly subdue the duchy 
to his obedience. 

Robert, now grown sensible of his weakness, be- 
came wholly dispirited ; and following his brother 
into England, in a most dejected manner begged 
for a peace : but the king, now fully determined 
upon his ruin, turned away in disdain, muttering at 
the same time some threatening words. This indig- 
nity roused up once more the sinking courage of the 
duke ; who, with bitter words, detesting the pride 
and insolence of Henry, withdrew in a rage, and 
hasting back to Normandy made what preparations 
he could for his own defence. The king, observing 
his nobles very ready to engage with him in this ex- 
pedition, and being assured that those in Normandy 
would upon his approach revolt from the duke, 
soon followed with a mighty army and the tiower of 
his kingdom. Upon his arrival he was attended, 
according to his expectation, by several Norman 
lords ; and with this formidable force sat down 
before Tinchebray : the duke, accompanied by the 
two exiled earls, advanced with what strength he 
had, in hopes to draw the enemy from the siege of 
so important a place, although at the hazard of a 
battle. Both armies being drawn out in battalia, 
that of the kiug’s, trusting to their numbers, began 

1106 charge with great fury but without any 
order. The duke, with forces far inferior, re- 
ceived the enemy with much firmness ; and finding 
they had speut their first heat, advanced very regu- 
larly against their main body before they could re- 
cover themselves from the confusion they were in. 
He attacked them with so much courage that he 
broke their whole body, and they began to fly on 
every side. The king, believing all was lost, did 
what he could, by threats and gentle words, to stop 
the flight of his men, bat found it impossible : then 
he commanded two bodies of horse which were 
plaeed on either wing to join, and, wheeling about, 
to attack the enemy in rear. The duke, who 
thought himself so near a victory, was forced to stop 
his pursuit, and, ordering his men to face about, be- 
gan the fight anew : meantime, the scattered parts 
of the main body which had so lately fled, began to 
rally and pour in upon the Normans behind, by 
which duke Robert’s army was almost encompassed ; 
yet they kept their ground awhile and made several 
charges, until at length, perfectly overborne by num- 
bers, they were utterly defeated. There duke 
Robert, doing all the parts of a great captain, was 
taken prisoner, together with the earl of Mortain, 
and almost his whole army ; for, being hemmed in 
on all sides, few of them could make their escape. 

1107 Thus, in the space of forty years, Normandy 
subdued England and England Normandy; 

which are events perhaps hardly to be paralleled in 
any other ages or parts of the world. 

The king having stayed a while to settle the state 
of Normandy returned with his brother into Eng- 
land, whom he sent prisoner to Cardiff castle, with 
orders that he should be favourably used, which for 
some time were duly observed ; until, being accused 
of attempting to make his escape (whether it were 
real or feigned), he had his eyes put out with a 
burning busiu by the king’s express commands, in 
which miserable condition he lived for six-and- 
twenty years. 

It is believed the king would hardly have engaged 
in this unnatural and invidious war with so little 
oretenre or provocation if the pope had not openly 
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approved and sanctified his cause, exhorting him to 
it as n meritorious action ; which seems to have 
been but on ill return from the vicar of Christ to a 
prince who had performed so many brave exploits 
for the service of the church, to the hazard of his 
person and ruiu of his fortune. But the very bigot- 
ed monks who have left us their accounts of those 
times do generally agree in heavily taxing the Ro- 
man court for bribery and corruption. And the 
king hod promised to remit his right of investing 
bishops, which he performed immediately after his 
reduction of Normandy, and was a matter of much 
more service to the pope than all the achievements 
of duke Robert in the Holy Land, whose merits as 
well as pretensions were now antiquated and out of 
date. 

1 109. About tills time the emperor Henry Y. sent 
to desire Maude the king's daughter in marriage, 
who was then a child about eight years old. That 
prince had lately been embroiled in a quarrel with 
the see of Rome, which began upon the same sub- 
ject of investing bishops, but was carried to great 
extremities; for, invading Italy with & mighty army, 
he took the pope prisoner, forced him to yield to 
whatever terms he thought fit to impose, and to take 
an oath of fidelity to him between his hands : how- 
ever, as soon as Henry had withdrawn his forces, 
the pope, assembling a council, revoked all his con- 
cessions as extorted by compulsion, and raised great 
troubles in Germany against the emperor, who, in 
order to secure himself, sought this alliance with the 
king. 

About this time likewise died archbishop Anselm, 
a prelate of great piety and learning, whose zeal for 
the see of Rome as well as for his own rights and 
privileges should in justice be imputed to the errors 
of the time, and not of the man. After his death, 
the king, following the steps of his brother, held the 
see vacant five years, contenting himself with an 
excuse which looked like a jest. That he only waited 
until he could find another so good a man as Anselm. 

In the fourteenth year of this king’s reign the 
Welsh after their usual manner invaded the marches 
with great fury and destruction ; but the king, hop- 
ing to put a final end to those perpetual troubles 
and vexations given to his kingdom by that unquiet 
people, weut in person against them with a powerful 
army ; and to prevent their usual stratagem of re- 
treating to their woods and mountains and other 
fastnesses, he ordered the woods to be cut down, 
beset all their places of security, and, hunting them 
like wild beasts, made so terrible a slaughter that, 
at length observing them to fling down their arms 
and beg for quarter, he commanded his soldiers to 
forbear ; then receiving their submissions and plac- 
ing garrisons where he thought necessary, he returned 
in great triumph and satisfaction to London. 

1114. The princess Maude, being now marriage- 
able, was delivered to the emperor's ambassador ; 
and for a portion to the young lady a tax tvas im- 
posed of 3s. upon every hide of land In England, 
which grew afterward into a custom, and wub in 
succeeding times confirmed by acts of parliament 
under the name of " reasonable aid for marrying 
the king's daughter,” although levied after a differ- 
ent manner. 

As the institution of parliaments in England is 
agreed by several writers to be owing to this king, 
so the date of the first has bccu assigned by some to 
the fifteenth year of his reign; which however is 
not to be affirmed with any certainty; for great 
councils were convoked not only in the two preced- 
ing reigns, but for time immemorial by the Saxon 
princes, who first introduced them into tli.s island, 
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from the same original with the other Gothic form* 
of government in most parts of Europe. These 
councils or assemblies were composed according to 
the pleasure of the prince who convened them, 
generally of nobles and bishops, sometimes were 
added some considerable commoners ; but they sel- 
dom met except in the beginning of a reign, or in 
times of war, until this king came to the crown ; 
who, being a wise and popular prince, called these 
great assemblies upon most important affairs of his 
reign, and ever followed their advice ; which if it 
proved successful the honour and advantage re- 
dounded to him, and if otherwise he was free from 
the blame : thus when he chose a wife for himself 
and a husband for his daughter, when he designed 
his expedition against Robert, and even for the elec- 
tion of an archbishop to the see of Canterbury, he 
proceeded wholly by the advice of such general ( 
assemblies summoned for the purpose. But the 
style of these conventions as delivered by several 
authors is very various : sometimes it is comites , ba- 
ronet, et c/eri [B romp ton] ; his marriage was agreed 
on, consilio nuyorum tiatu et magnatum terra. One 
author [Polydore Virgil] calls it concilium princi- 
pinm, saccrdotum , et religui populi. And for the 
election of an archbishop the Saxon Chronicle says, 
that lie commanded by letters all bishops, abbots, 
and thanes to meet him at Gloucester, ad procerttm 
concentum. Lastly, some affirm these assemblies 
to have been an imitation of the three estates in 
Normandy. I am very sensible how much time and 
pains have been employed by several learned men 
to search out the original of parliaments in Eng- 
land, wherein I doubt they have little satisfied others 
or themselves. I know likewise that to engage in 
the same inquiry would neither suit my abilities nor 
my subject. It may be sufficient for my purpose if 
I be able to give some little light into this matter 
for the curiosity of those %vho are less informed. 

The institution of a state or commonwealth out of 
a mixture of the three forms of government received 
in the schools, however it be derided as a solecism 
and absurdity by some late writers on politics, has 
been very ancient in the world and is celebrated by 
the gravest authors of antiquity. For although the 
supreme power cannot properly be said to be divided, 
yet it may be so placed in three several hands as 
each to be a check upon the other ; or formed into 
a balance which is held by him that has the execu- 
tive power, with the nobility and people in counter- 
poise in each scale. Thus the kingdom of Media is 
represented by Xenophon before the reign of Cyrus ; 
so Polybius tells us the best government is a mixture 
of the three forms, regno , optimatium, et populi im- 
verio ; the same was that of Sparta in its primitive 
institution by Lycurgus, made up of reges, seniores, 
et populus ; the like may be asserted of Rome, Car- 
thage, and other states ; and the Germans of old fell 
upon the same model, from whence the Goths their 
neighbours with the rest of those northern people 
did perhaps borrow it. But an assembly of the three 
estates is not properly of Gothic institution ; for 
these fierce people, when, upon the decline of the 
Roman empire, they first invaded Europe and set- 
tled so many kingdoms in Italy, Spain, and other 
parts, were all heathens ; and when a body of them 
bad fixed themselves in a tract of land left desolate 
by the fiight or destruction of the natives, their mili- 
tary government by time and peace became civil ; 
the general was king, his great officers were his 
nobles and ministers of Btate, and the common sol- 
diers the body of the people ; but these were free- 
men, and had smaller portions of land assigned 
them. The remaining natives were all slaves ; the 



nobles were a standing council ; and upon affairs of 
great importance the freemen were likewise called 
by their representatives to give their advice. By 
which it appears that the Gothic frame of govern 
ment consisted at first but of two states or assem- 
blies under the administration of a single person. 
But after the conversion of these princes and their 
people to the Christian faith, the church became 
endowed with great possessions, as well by the 
bounty of kings as the arts and industry of the 
clergy winning upon the devotion of their new con- 
verts : and power by the common maxim always 
accompanying property, the ecclesiastics began soon 
to grow considerable, to form themselves into s 
body, and to call assemblies or synods by their own 
authority, or sometimes by the command of their 
princes, who in an ignorant age had a mighty vene- 
ration for their learning as well as piety. By such 
degrees the church arrived at length by very justi- 
fiable steps to have her share in the commonwealth, 
and became a third estate in most kingdoms of 
Europe ; but these assemblies as we have already 
observed were seldom culled in England before the 
reign of this prince, nor even then were always 
composed after the same manner : neither does it 
appear from the writers who lived nearest to that 
age that the people had any representative at all 
beside the barons and other nobles, who did not sit 
in those assemblies by virtue of their birth or crea- 
tion, but of the lands or baronies they held. So 
that the present constitution of the English parlia- 
ment has by many degrees and alterations been mo- 
deled to the frame it is now in : which alterations I 
shall observe in the succeeding reigns as exactly as 
I can discover them by a diligent search into the 
histories of the several ages, without engaging in the 
controverted points of law about this matter, which 
would rather perplex the reader than inform him. 

1116. But to return: Lewis the Gross, king of 
France, a valiant and active prince, in the flower of 
his age, succeeding to that crown that Robert was 
deprived of — Normandy, grew jealous of the neigh- 
bourhood and power of king Ileury, and began 
early to entertain designs cither of subduing that 
duchy to himself, or at least of making a consider- 
able party against the king, in favour of Williitm 
son of Robert, whom for that end he had taken into 
hi9 protection. Pursuant to these intentions, he 
soon found an occasion for a quarrel, expostulating 
with Henry that he had broken hU promise by not 
doing homage for the duchy of Normandy, as well 
as by neglecting to raxe the castle of Gisors, which 
was built on the French side of the river Epte, the 
common boundary between both dominions. 

But an incident soon offered which gave king 
Henry a pretext for retaliating almost in the same 
manner ; for ft happened that upon some offence 
taken against his nephew Theobald count of Bloia 
by the French king, Lewis in great rage sent an 
army to invade and ravage the earl’s territories. 
Theobald defended himself for a while with much 
valour; but at length, in danger to be overpowered, 
requested aid of his uncle the king of England, who 
supported him so effectually with men and money 
that he was able not only to defend his own coun- 
try but very much to infest and annoy his enemy. 
Thus a war was kindled between the two kings: 
Lewis now openly asserted the title of William the 
son of Robert, and entering into an alliance with 
the earls of Flanders and Anjou, began to concert 
measures for driving king Henry out of Normandy. 

The king, having timely intelligence of his ene- 
my's designs, began with great vigour and despatch 
to prepare for war : he raised, with much difficulty 
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»tid discontent of his people, the greatest tax that 
hatiexgr been known in England; and passing over 
into Normandy, with a mighty army, joined his 
nephew Theobald. The king of France, who had 
entertained hopes that he should overrun the duchy 
before his enemy could arrive, advanced with great 
security towards the frontiers of Normandy; but 
observing an enemy of equal number and force 
already prepared to engage him, he suddenly stop- 
ped his inarch. The two armies faced one another 
for some hours, neither side offering battle : the rest 
of the day was spent in light skirmishes, begun by 
the French and repeated for some days following 
with various success ; but the remainder of the year 
passed without any considerable action. 

11 If). At length the violence of the two princes 
brought it to a battle: for Lewis, to give a reputa- 
tion to his arms, advanced towards the frontiers of 
Normandy, and after a short siege took Ciuc Ni- 
caise ;* there the king met him, and the fight began, 
which continued with great obstinacy on both sides , 
for nine hours. The French army was divided into 
two bodies and the English into three ; by which 
means that part where the kiug fought in person, 
being attacked by a superior number, began to give 
way; and William Crispin, a Norman baron, sin- 
gling out the king of England (whose subject he 
had been, but banished for treason), struck him 
twice on the head with so much violence that the 
blood gushed out of his mouth. The king, inflamed 
with rage and indignation, dealt such furious blows 
that he struck down several of his enemies, and 
Crispin among the rest, who was taken prisoner at 
his horse’s feet. The soldiers, encouraged by the j 
▼aiour of their prince, rallied and fell on with fresh 
rigour; and the victory seemed doubtful when Wil- 
liam, the son of king Henry', to whom his father had 
intrusted the third body of his army, which had not 
yet engaged, fell on with this fresh reserve upon the 
enemy, who was already very much harassed with 
tho toil of the day : this quickly decided the matter ; 
for the French, though valiantly fighting, were over- 
come, with the slaughter of several thousand men ; 
their king quitted the field and withdrew to Andcly ; 
but the king of England recovering Gue Nicaise re- 
turned triumphant to Rouen. 

This important victory was followed by the de- 
fection of the earl of Anjou to king Henry, and the 
earl of Flanders fell in the battle ; by which the 
king of F ranee was at once deprived of two power- 
ful allies. However, by the intercession of the 
former, a peace was soon after made between both 
crowns. William the king’s son did homage to 
Lewis for the dukedom of Normandy; and the 
other William, following the fortunes of his father, 
was left to his pretensions and complaints. 

It is here observable that from this time until 
Wales was subdued to the English crown the eldest 
sons of England were called dukes of Normandy, os 
they are now princes of Wales. 

1120. The king, having stayed some time in Nor- 
mandy for the settlement of his duchy after the cala- 
mities and confusions of a war, returned to England, 
to the very great satisfaction of his people and him- 
Belf. He had enlarged hiB dominions by the con- 
quest of Normandy; he had subdued all his com- 
petitors, and forced even the king of F ranee, their 
great protector, after a glorious victory, to his own 
conditions of a peace ; he was upon very good terms 
with the pope, who had a great esteem and friend- 
ship for his person, and made him larger concessions 
than was usual from that see and in those ages. 

• At that time reckoned an important fortress on the river 
Ept«. 
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At home he was respected by the clergy, reverenced 
by the nobles, and beloved by the people ; in his 
family he was blessed with a son of much hopes, just 
growiug to years of manhood, and his daughter was 
an empress ; so that he seemed to possess as great a 
share of happiness as human life is capable to ad- 
mit. Rut the felicity of man depends upon a con- 
junction of many circumstances, which arc all sub- 
ject to various accidents, and every single accident 
is able to dissolve the whole contexture ; which 
truth was never verified more than in this prince, 
who, by one domestic misfortune, not to be pre- 
vented or foreseen, found all the pleasure and con- 
tent he proposed to himself by his prudence, his in- 
dustry, and his valour, wholly disappointed and de- 
stroyed ; for William, the young prince, having em- 
barked at Barficur some time after his father, the 
mariners, being all drunk, suffered the ship to run 
upou a rock, where it was dashed to pieces : the 
prince made a shift to get into the boat, and was 
making to the shore until forced back by the cries 
of his sister, whom he received into the boat ; so 
many others crowded in at the same time that it 
was immediately overturned. There perished, be- 
Bide the prince, a natural son and daughter of the 
king, his niece, and many other persons of quality, 
together with all their attendants and servants, to 
the number of 140, beside 50 mariners ; but one 
person escaping. 

Although the king survived this cruel misfortune 
many years, yet he could never recover his former 
humour, but grew melancholy and morose ; how- 
ever, in order to provide better for the peace and 
settlement of the kingdom after his death, about five 
months after the loss of his son, his former queen 
having died three years before, he married Adelais, 
a beautiful young lady of the family of Lorrain,* in 
hopes of issue by her ; but never had any. 

The death of the prince gave occasion to some 
new troubles in Normandy, for the earls of Meulant 
and Evreux, Hugh de Mont fort, and other asso- 
ciates, began to raise insurrections there, which were 
thought to be privately fomented by the French 
king, out of enmity to king Henry, and in favour of 
William the son of Robert, to whom the earl . 
of Anjou had lately given his daughter in " * 
marriage. But William of Tankerville, the king’s 
lieutenant in Normandy, surprising the enemy’s 
forces by an ambush, entirely routed them, took both 
the earls prisoners, and sent one of them (Meulant) 
to his master; but the count d’ Evreux made his 
escape. 

1126. King Henry having now lost hope of is- 
sue by. his new queen, brought with him, on his 
return to England, his daughter Maude, who by 
the emperor's death had beeu lately left a widow 
and childless ; and in a parliament or general assem- 
bly which he had summoned at Windsor he caused 
the crown to be settled on her and her issue, and 
made all his nobles take a solemn oath to defend her 
title. This was performed by none with so much 
forwardness as Stephen carl of Boulogne, who was 
observed to show a more than ordinary zeal in tho 
matter. This young lord was the king’s nephew', 
being second son of the earl of Blois by Adela, the 
Conqueror’s daughter. He was in high favour with 
the king his uncle, who had married him to the 
daughter and heiress of the carl of Boulogne, given 
him great possessions in England, and made him 
indeed too powerful for a subject. 

The king, having thus fixed the succession of the 
crown in his daughter by an act of settlement and 

• She was daughter of Godfrey duke of Lxmttiin, or the turner 

Lorrain. 
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an oath of fealty, looked about to proride her with 
a second husband, and at length determined his 
choice in Geoffry Plant&genet, earl of Anjou, the 
son of Fulk, lately deceased. 

This prince, whose dominions confined on France 
and Normandy, was usually courted for an ally by 
both kings in their se«?ral quarrels ; but having little 
faith or honour he never scrupled to change sides 
as often as he saw or conceived it for his advantage. 
After the great victory over the French he closed in 
with king Henry, and gave his daughter to the 
young prince William ; yet at the same time, by the 
private encouragement of Lewis, he prevailed on the 
king of England to be easy in the conditions of a 
peace. Upon the unfortunate loss of the prince and 
the troubles in Normandy thereupon, he fell again 
from the king, gave his other daughter to William 
the son of Robert, and stuck up with France to take 
that prince again into protection. But dying soon 
after and leaving his son Geoffry to succeed in that 
earldom, the king was of opinion he could not any- 
where bestow his daughter with more advantage, 
both for the security and enlargement of his domi- 
nions, than by giving her to this earl ; by which 
marriage Anjou would become an acquisition to 
Normandy, and thus be a more eqttal match to so 
formidable a neighbour as France. In a short time 1 
the marriage was concluded, and this earl Geoffry 
had the honour to introduce into the royal family of 
England the surname of Planlagenet, borne by so 
many succeeding kings, which began with Henry II., 
who was the eldest son of this marriage. 

But the king of France was in great discontent at 
this match : he easily foresaw the dismal conse- 
quences to himself atiu his successors from such an 
increase of dominion united to the crown of Eng- 
land : he knew what impressions might be made in 
future times to the shaking of his throne by an aspir- 
ing and warlike king, if they should happen in a 
weak reign or upon any great discontents in that 
kingdom. Which conjectures being highly reason- 
able (and since often verified by events), he cast 
about to find some way of driving the king of Eng- 
land entirely out of France ; but having neither pre- 
text nor stomach in the midst of a peace to begin an 
open and formal quarrel, there fell out an accident 
which gave him plausible occasion of pursuing his 
designs. 

Charles the Good, earl of Flanders, having been 
lately murdered by some of his subjects upon private 
revenge, the king of France went in person to take 
revenge of the assassins, which he performed with 
great justice and honour. But the late earl leaving 
no heir of hisv body, and several competitors Appear- 
ing to dispute the succession, Lewis rejected some 
others who seemed to have a fairer title and adjudged 
it to William the son of Robert, the better to secure 
him to hit interests upon any design he might en- 
gage in against the king of England. Not content 
with this, he assisted the earl in person, subdued 
his rivals, and left him in peaceable possession of 
his new dominion. 

King Henry, on the other side, was very appre- 
hensive of his nephew's greatness, well knowing to 
what end it was directed ; however, he seemed not 
to regard it, contenting himself to give the earl em- 
ployment at home by privately nourishing the dis- 
contents of his new subjects, and abetting underhand 
another pretender, for William had so entirely lost 
the heart* of his people by his intolerable avarice 
and exactions that the principal towns in Flanders 
revolted from him and invited Thierrie earl of Al- 
sace to be their governor. But the king of France 
generously resolved to appear once more in his de- 



fence, and toqk his third expedition into Flanders 
for that purpose. He had marched as far as«Artois 
when he was suddenly recalled to defend his own 
dominions from the fury of a powerful and provoked 
invader ; for Henry king of England, moved with 
indignation to see the French king, in the midst of 
a peace, so frequently and openly supporting his 
most dangerous enemy, thought it the best way to 
divert Lewis from kindling a fire against him abroad 
by forcing him to extinguish one at home : he there- 
fore entered into the bowels of France, ravaging 
and laying waste all before him, and quickly grew 
so formidable that the French king to purchase a 
peace was forced to promise never more to assist or 
favour the earl of Flanders : however, as it fell out, 
this article proved to be wholly needless, for the 
young earl soon after gave battle to Thierrie and put 
his whole army to the rout ; but pursuing his vic- 
tory he received a wound in his wrist, which by the 
unskilfulness of a surgeon cost him his life. 

This one slight inconsiderable accident did in all 
probability put a stop to very great events, for if 
that young prince had survived his victory it is 
hardly to be doubted but through the justness of his 
| cause, the reputation of his valour, and the assistance 
| of the king of France, he would in a little time have 
recovered Normandy, and perhaps his father's liberty, 
which were the two designs he had in agitation ; 
nor could he well have missed the crown of Eng- 
land after the king’s death, who was now in his de- 
cline, when he had so fair a title and no competitor 
in view bnt a woman and an infant. 

1129. Upon the king's return from Normandy 
a great council of the clergy was held at London 
for the punishing of priests who lived in concu- 
binage, which was the great grievance of the church 
in those ages, and had been condemned by several 
canons. This assembly, thinking to take a more 
effectual course against that abomination as it was 
called, decreed severe penalties upon those who 
should be guilty of breaking it, entreating the king 
to see the law put in execution, which he very' rea- 
dily undertook, but performed otherwise than was 
expected, eluding the force of the law by an evasion 
to his own advantage ; for, exacting fines of the de- 
linquent priests, he suffered them to keep their con- 
cubines without further disturbance ; a very unac- 
countable step in so wise a body for their own con- 
cernments as the clergy of those times is looked 
upon to have been ; and although perhaps the fact 
be not worth recording, it may serve as a lesson to 
all assemblies never to trust the execution of a law 
in the hands of those who will find it more to their 
interests to see it broken than observed. 

1132. The empress Maude was now happily de- 
livered of a son, who wm afterward king of England 
by the name of Henry II. ; and the king, calling a 
parliament, had the oath of fealty repeated by the 
1 nobles and clergy to her and her issue, which in the 
compass of three years they all broke or forgot. 

1134. I think it may deserve a place in this history 
to mention the last scene of duke Robert’s life, who, 
either through the poorness or greatness *»f spirit, 
having outlived the loss of his honour, his dominions, 
his liberty, his eyesight, and his only son, was at 
last forced to sink under the load of eighty years, 
and must be allowed for the greatest example either 
of insensibility or contempt of earthly things that 
ever appeared in a sovereign or private person. He 
was a prince hardly equalled by any in his time for 
valour, conduct, and courtesy : but his ruin began 
from the easiness of his nature, which whoever knew 
how to manage were sure to be refused nothing they 
could ask. By such profusion he was reduced tc 
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tli >»e unhappy expedients of remitting his right* for 
» pension, of pawning hit towns, aud multiplying 
taxes, which brought him into hatred and contempt 
with his subjects ; neither do I think any virtue so 
little commendable in a sovereign as that of liberality, 
where it exceeds what his ordinary revenues can 
supply ; where it passes those bounds his subjects 
must all be oppressed to show his bounty to a few 
Batterers, or he must sell his towns, or basely re- 
nounce his rights, by becoming pensioner to some 
powerful prince in the neighbourhood, all which we 
have lived to see performed by a late monarch in our 
own time and country. 

1135. Since the reduction of Normandy to the 
king's obedience he found it necessary for his affairs 
to spend in that duchy some part of his time almost 
every year, and a little before the death of Robert 
he made his last voyage there. It was observable 
In this prince that, having some years past very nar- 
rowly escaped shipwreck in his passage from Nor- 
mandy into England, the sense of his danger had 
made very deep impressions on his mind, which he 
discovered by a great reformation in bis life, by re- 
dressing several grievances, and doing many acts of 
piety ; and to show the steadiness of his resolutions 
he kept them to the last, making a progress through 
most parts of Normandy, treating his subjects in all 
places with great familiarity and kindness, granting 
their petitions, easing their taxes, and, in a word, 
giving all possible marks of a religious, wise, and 
gracious prince. 

Returning to St. Denys le Forment from his pro- 
gress a little indisposed, he there fell into a fever, 
upon a surfeit of lamprey, which in a few days ended 
his life. His body was conveyed to England and 
buried at Reading, in the abbey-church himself had 
founded. 

It is hard to affirm anything peculiar of this 
prince's character, those authors who have attempted 
it mentioning very little but what was common to 
him with thousands of other men, neither have they 
recorded any of those personal circumstance* or pas- 
sages which only can discover such qualities of the 
mind as most distinguish one man from auother. 
These defects may perhaps appear in the stories of 
many succeeding kings, which makes me hope I 
shall not be altogether blamed for sometimes disap- 
pointing the reader in a point wherein I could wish 
to be the most exact. 

As to his person, he is described to be of middle 
stature, his body strong set and fleshy, his hair 
black, his eyes large, his countenance amiable and 
tery pleasant, especially when lie was merry. He 
was temperate in meat and drink, and a hater of 
effeminacy, a vice or folly much complnined of in 
his time, especially that circumstance of long artifi- 
cial hair, which he forbade upon severe penalties. 
His three principal virtues were prudence, valour, 
and eloquence. These were counterbalanced by 
three great vices, avarice, cruelty, and lust, of which 
the first is proved by the frequency of his taxes, the 
second by his treatment of duke Robert, and the 
last was notorious. But the proof of his virtues 
does not depend on single instances, manifesting 
themselves through the whole course of a long reign, 
which was hardly attended by any misfortune that 
prudence, justice, or valour could prevent. He 
came to the crown at a ripe age, when he had passed 
thirty years, having learned in his private life to I 
struggle with hardships, whereof he had his share, I 
from the capriciousness and injustice of both his 
brothers ; and by observing their failures he had 
learned to avoid them in himself, being steady and 
uniform in his whole conduct, which were qualities 
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they both seemed chiefly to want. This likewise 
made him so very tenacious as he was observed to 
be in his love and hatred. He was a strict observer 
of justice, which he seems never to have violated 
but iu that particular case which political casuists 
are pleased to dispense with, where the dispute is 
about a crown. In that he* • ••• •• 

Considering him as a private man, he was perhaps 
the most accomplished person of his age, having a 
facetious wit, cultivated by learning, and advanced 
with a great share of natural eloquence, whicn was 
his peculiar talent : and it was no doubt the sense 
he had of this last perfection in himself that put him 
so often upon calling together the great councils of 
the nation, where natural oratorv is of most figure 
as well os use. 



THE REIGN OF 8TEPHEN. 

The veneration which people are supposed naturally 
to pay to a right line and a lawful title in their 
kings must be upheld by a long uninterrupted suc- 
cession, otherwise it quickly loses opinion, upon 
which the strength of it, although not the justice, is 
entirely founded : and where breaches have been 
already made in the lineal descent there is little secu- 
rity in a good title (though confirmed by promises 
and oaths) where the lawful heir is absent and a 
popular aspiring pretender near at hand. This I 
think may pass for a maxim, if any consequences 
drawn from history can pretend to be called so, 
having been verified successively three times in this 
kingdom — I mean by the two preceding kings and by 
the prince whose reign we are now writing. Neither 
can this observation be justly controlled by any in- 
stances brought of future princes who being absent 
at their predecessor’s death have peaceably suc- 
ceeded, the circumstances being very different in 
every case, either by the weakness or justice of pre- 
tenders, or else by the long establishment of lineal 
succession. 

1135. Stephen earl of Boulogne, whose descent 
has been already shown in the foregoing reign, was 
the second of three brothers, whereof the eldest was 
Theobald earl of Blois, a sovereign prince, and 
Henry, the youngest, was bishop of Winchester and 
the pope's legate in England. At the lime of king 
Henry's death his daughter the empress was with 
her husband the carl of Anjou, a grave and cautious 
prince, altogether unqualified for sudden enterprises ; 
but earl Stephen, who had attended the king in his 
last expedition, made so great despatch for Eugland, b 
that the council had not time to meet aud make any 
declaration about a successor. When the lords were 
assembled, the legate had already by his credit and 
infiuence among them brought over a great party 
to his brother’s interests ; and the earl himself know- 
ing with what success the like methods were used by 
his two last predecessors, was very liberal of his pro- 
mises to amend the laws, support the church, aud re- 
dress grievances, for all which the bishop undertook 
to be guarantee. And thus was Stephen elected by 
those very persons who had so lately, and in so solemn 
a manner, more than once sworn fealty to another. 

The motives whereby the nobility was swayed to 
proceed after this manner were obvious enough. 
There had been a perpetual struggle between them 
aud their former kings in the defence of their liber- 
| tics ; for the security whereof they thought a king 
I elected without other title would be readier to enter 
into any obligations, and being held in constant dc- 

f Here the sentence hreskt off short, and f* left unfinished. 

k Stephen wu at Boulogne when he reerfvod the news ol 
Henry’s death. 
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pendence would be less tempted to break them ; 
therefore, as at his coronation they obtained full 
security by bis taking new and additional oaths in 
favour of their liberties, their oath of fealty to him 
was but conditional, to be of force no longer than 
he should be true to those stipulations. 

But other reasons were contrived and given out to 
satisfy the people ; they were told it was an indig* 
nity for so noble a nation to be governed by a woman ; 
that the late king had promised to marry his daughter 
within the realm and by consent of parliament, 
neither of which was observed; and lastly, Hugh 
Bigod, steward to king Henry, took a voluntary oath 
before the archbishop of Canterbury, that his master 
in his last sickness had upon some displeasure dis- 
inherited his daughter. 

He received the crown with one great advantage 
that could best enable him to preserve it ; this was 
the possession of his uncle's treasures, amounting to 
100,000/., and reckoned as a prodigious sum in those 
days ; by the help of which, without ever raising one 
tax upon the people, he defended an unjust title 
against the lawful heir during a perpetual contest of 
almost twenty years. 

In order to defend himself against any sudden in- 
vasion, which he had cause enough to expect, he 
gave all men licence to build castles upon their lands, 
which proved a very mistaken piece of politics, 
although grounded upon some appearance of reason. 
The king supposed that no invader would venture to 
advance into the heart of his country without re- 
ducing every castle in his way, which must be a 
work of much time and difficulty, nor would be 
able to afford men to block them up and secure his 
retreat ; which way of arguing may be good enough 
to a prince of an undisputed title and entirely in the 
hearts of his subjects ; but numerous castles are ill 
defenders of an usurpation, being the common 
retreat of malcontents, where they can fly with 
security and discover their affections as they please ; 
by which means the enemy, although beaten in the 
field, may still preserve his footing in the bowels of 
a country, may wait supplies from abroad and prolong 
a war for many years ; nor while he is master of any 
castles can he ever be at mercy by any sudden mis- 
fortune, but may be always in a condition of demand- 
ing terms for himself. These and many other effects 
of so pernicious a counsel the king found through 
the whole course of his reign ; which was entirely 
spent in sieges, revolts, surprises, and surrenders, 
with very few battles but no decisive action ; a period 
of much misery and confusion, which affords little 
that is memorable for events or useful for the instruc- 
tion of posterity. 

1130. The first considerable enemy that appeared 
against him was David king of Scots, who, having 
taken the oath of fealty to Maude and her issue, 
being further engaged by the ties of blood and 
stirred up through the persuasions of several English 
nobles, began to take up arms in her cause, and in- 
vading the northern parts took Carlisle and New- 
castle ; but upon the king's speedy approach with 
bis forces a peace was presently made and the towns 
restored. However, the Scottish prince would by 
no means renounce his fidelity to the empress by 
paying homage to Stephen; so that an expedient 
was found to have it performed by his eldest son, in 
consideration of which the king gave, or rather re- ' 
stored, to him the earldom of Huntington. 

Upon his return to London from this expedition 
he happened to fall sick of a lethargy, and it was con- 
fidently given out that he was dead. This report was 
with great industry and artifice dispersed by his ene- 
mies, which quickly discovered the ill inclination of 



several lords, who, although they never believed the 
thing, yet made use of it for an occusion or pretext 
to fortify their castles, which they refused to sur- 
render to the king himself ; but Stephen was resolved, 
as he said, to conviuce them that he was alive and 
well ; for coming against them before he was ex- 
pected, he recovered Exeter, Norwich, and other for- 
tified places, although not without much difficulty. 

It is obvious enough to wonder how a prince of 
so much valour and other excellent endowments, 
elected by the church and state after a compliance 
with all conditions they could impose on him, aud 
in an age when so little regard was had to the lineal 
descent, lastly confirmed by the pope himself, should 
be soon deserted aud opposed by those very persons 
who had been the most instrumental to promote him. 
But beside his defective title and the undistinguished 
liberty of building castles, there were three circum- 
stances which very much contributed to those per- 
petual revolts of the nobles against him : first, that 
upon his coming to the crown he was very liberal in 
distributing lands and honours to several young 
gentlemen of noble birth who came to make their 
court, whereby he hoped to get the reputatiou of a 
generous prince and to strengthen his party against 
the empress; but by this encouragement the number 
of pretenders quickly grew too fast upon him ; aud 
when he had granted all he was able he was forced 
to dismiss the rest with promises and excuses; who, 
either out of envy or discontent, or else to mend 
their fortunes, never failed to become his enemies 
upon the first occasion that offered. Secondly, when 
he had reduced several castles and towns which had 
given the first example of defection from him, he 
hardly iuflicted the least punishment on the authors, 
which unseasonable mercy, that in another prince 
and another age would have been called greatness of 
spirit, passed in him for pusillanimity aud fear, and 
is reckoned by the writers of those times to have 
been the cause of many succeeding revolts. The 
third circumstance was of a different kiud ; for, ob- 
serving how little good effect he had found by his 
liberality and indulgence, he would needs try the 
other extreme, which was not his talent. He began 
to infringe the articles of his charter, to recall or 
disown the promises he had made, and to repulse 
petitioners with rough treatment, which w as the more 
unacceptable by being new and unexpected. 

1137. Meantime the earl of Anjou, who was not 
in a condition to assert his wife's title to England, 
hearing Stephen was employed at home, entered 
Normandy with small force, and found it no difficult 
matter to scire several towns. The Normans, in the 
present distraction of affairs not well knowing w hat 
prince to obey, at last sent an invitation to Theobald 
earl of Blois, king Stephen’s eldest brother, to ac- 
cept their dukedom upon the condition of protecting 
them from the present insults of the earl of Anjou. 
But before this matter could come to au issue, 
Stephen, who upon reduction of the towns al- 
ready mentioned had found a short interval of quiet 
from his English subjects, arrived with unexpected 
speed in Normandy, where Geoffry of Anjou soou 
tied before him, and the whole duchy came over to 
hit obedience, for the farther settlement whereof he 
made peace with the king of France, constituted his 
son Eustace duke of Normandy, and made him 
swear fealty to that prince and do him homage. His 
brother Theobald, who began to expostulate upon 
this disappointment, he pacified with a pension of 
2000 marks ;* and even the earl of Anjou himself, 

• The mark of Normandy i* to Ik* understood here. Such a 
i'cnsfa'n in that age w»» equivalent U> one of 31.000/. urrliog ui 
the prevent. 
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jrho in right of lut wife made demands of Stephen 
for the kingdom of England, finding he was no equal 
match at present, was persuaded to become his pen- 
sioner for oOOO more.* 

Stephen upon his return to England met with an 
account of new troubles from the north, for the king 
of Scots, under pretence of observing his oath of 
fealty to the empress, infested the borders, and fre- 
quently making cruel inroads plundered and laid 
waste all before him. 

1 138. In order to revenge this base and perfidious 
treatment the king in his march northward sat down 
before Bedford, and took it after a siege of twenty 
days. This town was part of the earldom of Hunt- 
ington, given by Stephen in the late peace to the 
eldest son of the Scottish king, for which the young 
prince did homage to him ; and it was upon that 
account defended by a garrison of Scots. Upon in- 
telligence of this surrender king David, overcome 
with fury, entered Northumberland, where, letting 
loose the rage of his soldiers, he permitted and en- 
couraged them to commit all manner of inhumanities, 
which they performed in sq execrable a manner as 
would scarce be credible if it were not attested by 
almost the universal consent of writers : they ripped 
up women with child, drew out the infants, and 
tossed them upon the points of their lances ; they 
murdered priests before the altars; then, cutting the 
heads from off the crucifixes, in their stead put on 
the heads of those they had murdered ; with mauy 
other instances of monstrous barbarity too foul to 
relate : but cruelty being usually attended with 
cowardice, this perfidious prince upon the approach 
of king Stephen fled into places of security. The 
king of England, finding no enemy on whom to 
employ his revenge, marched forward into the coun- 
try, destroying with fire and sword all the southern 
parts ; and would in all probability have made terri- 
ble impressions into the heart of Scotland if he had 
not been suddenly recalled by a more dangerous fire 
at home, which had been kindled in his absence 
and was now broken out into a flame. 

Robert earl of Gloucester, natural son of the late 
king, came into England some time after the advance- 
ment of Stephen to the crown ; and, yielding to the 
necessity of the time, took the oath of fealty upon 
the same condition used hy the other nobles, to be 
of force so long as the king should keep his faith 
with him and preserve his dignity inviolate ; but, 
being in his heart wholly devoted to the interests of 
the empress his sister, aud moved by the persuasions 
of several religious men, he had with great secrecy and 
application so far practised upon the levity or dis- 
content of several lords as to gain them to his party, 
for the king had of late very much alienated the 
nobles aguinst him ; first, by seizing several of their 
persons and dispossessing them of their lands ; and 
secondly, by taking into his favour William d’Ypres, 
a Flemish commander of noble birth, but banished 
by his priuce. This man, with many of his followers, 
the king employed chiefly both in his councils and 
his armies, aud made him earl of Kent, to the great 
envy and displeasure of his English subjects. The 
earl of Gloucester therefore, and his accomplices, 
having prepared all things necessary for an insurrec- 
tion, it was agreed among them that while the king 
was engaged against the Scots each of them should 
secure what towns and castles they could and openly 
declare for the empress. Accordingly, carl Robert 
suddenly fortified himself in Bristol ; the rest fol- 
lowed his example : Hereford, Shrewsbury, Lu.llow, 

h Pi** mark* of silver coin was, in this reign, of 

tlw same value ns the mm of 77.MKW, modern furteucy u now. 
lien* s^niu the Nonnanic mark seems to be iimxI. 



Dover, and many other places were seised by several 
lords ; and the defection grew so formidable that the 
king, to his great grief, was forced to leave his 
Scottish expedition unfinished, and return w'ith all 
possible speed to suppress the rebellion begun by his 
subjects, having first left the care of the north to 
Thurston archbishop of York, with orders carefully 
to observe the motions of the Scots. 

Whilst the king was employed in the south in re- 
ducing his discontented lords and their castles to 
his obedience, David, presuming upon the distance 
between them, re-entered Engluud with more nu- 
merous forces and greater designs than before ; for, 
without losing more time than what was necessary 
to pillage and destroy the country as he marched, he 
resolved to besiege York ; which, if he could forco 
to surrender, would serve as a convenient frontier 
agaiust the English. To this end, advancing near 
the city and having pitched his tents, he sal down 
before it with his whole army. In the mean time 
archbishop Thurston, having already summoned the 
nobles and gentry of the shire and parts adjaceut, 
had, by powerful persuasions, incited them to de- 
fend their country against a treacherous, bloody, and 
restless enemy ; so that before the king of Scotland 
could make any progress in the siege the whole 
power of the north was united agaiust him under 
the earl of Albemarle and several other nobles. 
Archbishop Thurston happening to full sick could 
not go in person to the army, but sent the bishop of 
Durham in his stead ; by whose encouragements the 
English, although in number far inferior, advanced 
boldly toward the euemy and offered them battle, 
which was os readily accepted by the Scots, who, 
sending out a party of horse to secure the rising 
ground, were immediately attacked by the English, 
and after a sharp dispute entirely defeated. In the 
heat of the battle the king of Scots, and his son 
Henry earl of Huntington, gave many proofs of 
great (versonal valour. The young prince fell with 
such fierceness upon a body of the English that he 
utterly broke and dispersed them, and was pursuing 
his victory when a certain man, bearing aloft the 
head of an enemy he had cut off, cried out it was 
the head of the Scottish king ; which being heard 
and believed on both sides, the English, who had 
lately fled, rallied again, assaulting their enemies 
with new vigour ; the Scots on the other side, dis- 
couraged by the supposed death of their priuce, be- 
gan to turn their backs : the king and his sou used 
all endeavours to stop their flight, aud made several 
brave stands against the enemy ; but the great- 
est part of their ermy being tied, and themselves 
almost encompassed, they were forced to give way 
to fortune, and with much difficulty made their 
esci.pc. 

The loss of the English side was inconsiderable ; 
but of Scots, by general consent of writers, 10,()<>0 
were slain. Aud thus ended the War of the Stand- 
ard, as it was usually called by the authors of that 
age : because the English upon a certain eugiue 
raised the mast of a ship, on the top whereof in a 
silver box they put the consecrated wafer and fasten- 
ed the standards of St. Peter and other saints ; this 
gave them courage, hy remembering they were to 
tight in the presence of God, and served likewise 
for a mark where to reassemble when they should 
happen to be dispersed by any accident or mis- 
fortuue. 

1139. Meantime the king was equally successful 
against his rebellious lords at home, having taken 
most of their castles and strongholds ; and the earl 
of Gloucester himself, no longer able to make any 
resistance, withdrew into Normandy, >o concert new 
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measures with the empress his sister. Thus the king 
had leisure and opportunity for another expedition 
into Scotland, to pursue and improve his victory, 
where he met with no opposition : however, he was 
at length persuaded with much difficulty to accept 
his own conditions of a peace, and David delivered 
up to him his eldest son Henry as hostage for per- 
formance of articles between them. 

The king in his return homeward laid siege to 
Ludlow Castle, which had not been reduced with 
the rest : here prince Henry of Scotland, boiling 
with youth and valour, and exposing his person 
upon all occasions, was lifted from his horse by an 
iron grapple let down from the wall, and would have 
been hoisted up into the castle if the king had not 
immediately flown to his assistance and brought 
him off with his own hands by main force from the 
enemy, whom he soon compelled to surrender the 
castle. 

1140. Stephen, having thus subdued his inveterate 
enemies the Scots and reduced his rebellious nobles, 
began to entertain hopes of enjoying a little ease. 
But he was destined to the possession of a crown with 
perpetual disturbance, for he was hardly returned 
from his northern expedition when he received intel- 
ligence that the empress, accompanied by her brother 
the earl of Gloucester, was preparing to come for 
England, in order to dispute her title to the king- 
dom. The king, who knew by experience what a 
powerful party she already had to espouse her in- 
terests, very reasonably concluded the defection from 
him would be much greater when she appeared in 
person to countenance and reward it ; he therefore 
began again to repent of the licence he had granted 
for building castles, which were now likely to prove 
so many places of security for his enemies and forti- 
fications against himself ; for he knew not whom to 
trust, vehemently suspecting his nobles ever since 
their last revolt. He therefore cast about for some 
artifice to get into his hands as many of their castles 
us he could, in the strength and magnificence of 
which kind of structures the bishops had far outdone 
the rest, and were upon that as well as other ac- 
counts very much maligned and envied by the tem- 
poral lords, who were extremely jealous of the 
church's increasing power, and glad upon all occa- 
sions to see the prelates humbled. The king, there- 
fore, having formed his project, resolved to make 
trial where it would be least invidious, and where he 
could foresee least danger in the consequences.' At 
a parliament or assembly of nobles at Oxford it was 
contrived to raise a quarrel between the servants of 
some bishops and those of Alan count of Dinan in 
Bretagne, upon a contention of rooms in their inns. 
Stephen took hold of this advantage, sent for the 
bishops, taxed them with breaking his peace, and 
demanded the keys of their castles, adding threats of 
imprisonment if they dared to disobey. Those 
whom the king chiefly suspected, or rather who had 
built the most and strongest castles, were Roger 
bishop of Salisbury, with his nephew and natural 
son the bishops of Ely and Lincoln, whom the king 
by mauy circumstances of rigour compelled to sur- 
render, going himself in person to seixe the Devises, 
then esteemed the noblest structure of Europe, and 
built by the forementioned bishop Roger, whose 
treasure to the value of 40,000 marks,* there likewise 
deposited, fell at the same time into the king’s hand, 
which in a few days broke the bishop’s heart, already 
worn with age and infirmity. 

• Thl* prelate's treasure is douMle* computed by the smaller 
or S^xoo mark, the use of which *till prevailed In England ; 
and, even 0ms r«*mput«il, it urnmnl* to a \ast sum, equal to 
about II4.3&W. uf modem wonex. 



It may perhaps not be thought a digression to say 
something of the fortunes of this prelate, who from 
the lowest beginnings came to be without dispute 
the greatest churchman of any subject in his age. It 
happened that the late king Henry, in the reign of 
his brother, being at a village in Normandy, wanted 
a priest to say mass before him and his train ; when 
this man, who was a poor curate thereabouts, offer- 
ed his service, and performed it with so much dex- 
terity and speed that the soldiers who atteuded the 
prince recommended him to their master upon that 
account as a very proper chaplain for military men. 
But it seems he had other talents, for having gotten 
into the prince’s service he soon discovered great 
application and address, much order and economy 
in the management of his master’s fortunes, which 
were wholly left to his care. After Henry's advance- 
ment to the crown this chaplain grew chief m his 
favour and confidence ; was made bishop of Salis- 
bury, chancellor of England, employed in all his 
most weighty affairs, and usually left vicegerent of 
the realm while the king was absent in Normandy. 
He was among the first that swore fealty to Maude 
and her issue, and among the first that revolted from 
her to Stephen, offering such reasons in council for 
setting her aside as by the credit and opinion of his 
wisdom were very prevalent. But the king in a 
few years forgot all obligation*, and the bishop fell a 
sacrifice in his old age to those treasures he had been 
so long heaping up for its support. A just reward 
for his ingratitude towards the prince that raised 
him, to be ruined by the ingratitude of another 
whom he had been so very instrumental to raise. 

But Henry bishop of Winchester, the pope’s 
legate, not able to endure this violation of the church, 
called a council of all the prelates to meet at Win- 
chester, where the king being summoned appeared 
by his advocate, who pleaded his cause with much 
learning ; and the archbishop of Rouen, coming to 
the council, declared his opinion, that, although the 
canons did allow the bishops to possess castles, 
yet in dangerous times they ought to deliver them 
up to the king. This opinion Stephen followed 
very steadily, not yielding a tittle, although the 
legate, his brother, used all means both rough and 
gentle to work upon him. 

The council of bishops broke up without other 
effect than that of leaving in their minds an implaca- 
ble hatred to the king in a very opportune juncture 
for the interest of Maude, who about this time land- 
ed at Portsmouth with her brother Robert earl of 
Gloucester. The whole force she brought over for 
this expedition consisted but of 140 knights ; for she 
trusted altogether in her cause and her friends. 
With this slender attendance she went to Arundel 
and was there received into the castle by the widow 
of the late king ; while earl Robert, accompauied 
only by twenty men, marched boldly to his own city 
of Gloucester, in order to raise forces for the em- 
press, where the townsmen turned out the king's 
garrison as soon as they heard of his approach. 

King Stephen was not surprised at the news of 
the empress’s arrival, being a thing he had always 
counted upon, and was long preparing himself 
against. He was glad to hear how ill she was pro- 
vided, and resolved to use the opportunity of her 
brother’s absence ; for hasting down to Arundel with 
a sufficient strength he laid siege to the castle, in 
hopes by securing her person to put a speedy end to 
the war. 

But there wanted not some very near about the 
king who, favouring the party of Maude, had credit 
enough to prevail with him not to venture time and 
reputation against an impreguable fortress, but 
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rather by withdrawing his forces permit her to re- 
tire to some less fortified place, where she might 
more easily fall into his hands. This advice the 
king took against his own opinion ; the empress fled 
out of Arundel by night, and after frequent shifting 
her stages through several towns, which had already 
declared in her favour, fixed herself at last at Lin- 
coln, where having all things provided necessary for 
her defence she resolved to continue, and expect 
either a general revolt of the English to her side or 
the decision of war between the king and her 
brother. 

1141. But Stephen, who had pursued the empress 
from place to place, hearing she had shut herself up 
in Lincoln, resolved to give her no rest ; and to help 
on his design it fell out that the cititens, in hatred 
to the earl of Chester, who commanded there for 
the empress, sent a private invitation to the king, 
with promise to deliver the town and their governor 
into his hands. The king came accordingly and 
possessed himself of the town, but Maude and the 
carl made their escape a few days before. However 
many great persons of Maude’s party remained pri- 
soners to the king, and among the rest the carl of 
Chester's wife, who was daughter to the earl of Glou- 
cester. These two earls resolving to attempt the 
relief of their friends marched with all their forces 
near Lincoln, where they found the enemy drawn 
up and ready to receive them. The next morning, 
after battle offered by the lords and accepted by the 
king, both aides made ready to engage. The king, 
having disposed his cavalry on each wing, placed 
himself at the head of his foot, in whom he reposed 
most confidence. The army of the lords was divided 
in three bodies; those whom king Stepheu had 
banished were placed in the middle, the earl of 
Cheater led the van, and the earl of Gloucester com- 
manded the rear. The battle was fought at first 
with equal advantage and great obstinacy on both 
sides ; at length the right wing of the king’s horse, 
pressed by the earl of Chester, galloped away, not 
without suspicion of treachery ; the left followed the 
example. The king beheld their flight, and encou- 
raging those about him fell with uudaunted valour 
upon the enemy, and being for some time bravely 
seconded by his foot did great execution. At length, 
overpowered by numbers, his men began to disperse, 
and Stephen was left almost alone with his sword 
in his hand, wherewith he opposed his person against 
a whole victorious army, nor durst any be so hardy 
to approach him : the sword breaking, a citizen of 
Lincoln put into his hands a Danish battle-axe, with 
which he struck to the ground the earl of Chester, 4 
who presumed to come within his reach. But this 
weapon likewise Hying in pieces with the force of 
those furious blows he dealt on all sides, a bold 
kulght of the empress’s party named William do 
Keynes laid hold on his helmet, and immediately 
cried out to his fellows, “I have got the king!” 
Then the rest ran in and he was taken prisoner. 

The king being thus secured was presented to the 
empress, then at Gloucester, and by her orders con- 
veyed to Bristol, where he continued in strict cus- 
tody nine months, although with honourable treat- 
ment for some time, until either upon endeavour- 
ing to make his escape or in malice to the London- 
ers, who had a great affection for their king, he was 
by express command from the empress laid in irons 
and used with other circumstances of severity. 

This victory was followed by a general defection 
of almost the whole kingdom ; and the earl of Anjou, 
husband to the empress, upon the fame of the king’s 

• The esrl of Chester livw* m*»enh'-l»»s to right other battles, 
sad died twelve year# after by poison- 



defeat and imprisonment, reduced without any dif- 
ficulty the whole duchy of Normandy to his obedience. 

The legate himself, although brother to king 
Stephen, received her at Winchester with great so- 
lemnity, accepted her oath for governing with 
justice, redressing grievances, and supporting the 
rights of the church, and took the old conditional 
one of fealty to her ; then, in an a&sembly of 
bishops and clergy convoked for the purpose, he 
displayed the miscarriages of his brother and de- 
clared his approbation of the empress to be queen ; 
to which they unanimously agreed. To complete 
all he prevailed by his credit with the Londoners, 
who stood out the last of any, to acknowledge and 
receive her into the city, where she arrived at length 
in great pomp and with general satisfaction. 

But it was the misfortune of this princess to pos- 
sess many weaknesses that are charged to the sex, 
and very few of its commendable qualities : she was 
now in peaceable possession of the whole kingdom, 
except the county of Kent, where William d’Ypres 
pretended to keep up a small party for the king j 
when by her pride, wilfulness, indiscretion, and a dis- 
obliging behaviour, she soon turned the hearts of 
all men against her, and in a short time lost the 
fruits of that victory and success which had been so 
hardly gained by the prudence and valour of her 
excellent brother. The first occasion she took to 
discover the perverseness of her nature was in the 
treatment of Maude, the wife of king Stephen, a 
lady of great virtue and courage above her sex ; who, 
coming to the empress an humble suitor in behalf 
of her husband, offered, as a price of his liberty, that 
he should resign all pretensions to the crown, and 
pass the rest of his life in exile or in a convent. 
But this request was rejected with scorn and re- 
proaches; and the queeu finding all entreaties to 
no purpose writ to her son Eustace to let him un- 
derstand the ill success of her negotiation, that no 
relief was to be otherwise hoped for than by arms ; 
and therefore advised him to raise immediately what 
forces he could for the relief of his father. 

Her next miscarriage was towards the Londoners, 
who presented her a petition for redressing certain 
rigorous laws of her father and restoring those of 
Edward the Confessor. The empress put them olf 
for a time with excuses, but at last discovered come 
displeasuss at their importunity. The citizens, who 
had with much difficulty been persuaded to receive 
her against their inclinations, which stood wholly 
for the king, were moved with indignation at her 
unreasonable refusal of their just demands, and en- 
tered into a conspiracy to seize her person. But she 
had timely notice of their design, and leaving the 
city by night in disguise fled to Oxford. 

A third false step the empress made was in refus- 
ing her new powerful friend the legate a favour he 
desired in behalf of Eustace, the king's son, to g*ut 
him the lands and honours held by his father before 
he came to the crown. 8he had made large promises 
to this prelate that she would be directed in all 
things by his advice ; and to be refused upon his first 
application a small favour for his own nephew stung 
him to the quick ; however, he governed his resent- 
ments a while, but began at the same time to re- 
sume his affection for his brother. These thoughts 
were cultivated with great address by queen Maude, 
who prevailed at last so far upon the legate that pri- 
vate measures were agreed between them for restor- 
ing Stephen to hit liberty and crown. The bishop 
took leave of the empress upon some plausible pre- 
tence and retired to Winchester, where he gave 
directions for supplying with men and provision 
several strong castles he had built in his diocese, 
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while the queen, with her eon Eustace, prevailed 
with the Londoners and men of Kent to rise in great 
numbers for the king; and a powerful army was 
quickly on foot under the command of William 
d’ Y pres earl of Kent. 

In the mean time the empress began to be sen- 
sible of the errors she had committed ; and in hope 
either to retrieve the friendship of the legate or 
take him prisoner, marched with her army to Win- 
chester, where being received and lodged in the 
castle she sent immediately for the legate, spoke 
much in excuse of what was past, and used all en- 
deavours to regain him to her interests. Bishop 
Henry, on the other side, amused her with dubious 
answers, and kept her in suspense for some days ; 
but sent privately at the same time to the king’s 
army, desiring them to advance with all possible 
speed, which was executed with so much diligence 
that the empress and her brother had only time with 
their troops to march a back way out of the town. 
They were pursued by the enemy so close in the 
rear that the empress had hardly time, by counter- 
feiting herself dead, to moke her escape ; in which 
posture she was carried ns a corpse to Gloucester ; 
but the carl her brother, while he made what oppo- 
sition he could with design to stop her pursuers, 
was himself taken prisoner, with great slaughter of 
his men. AAer the battle the earl was in his turn 
presented to queen Maude, and by her command 
sent to Rochester to be treated in the same manner 
with the king. 

Thus the heads of both parties were each in the 
power of his enemy, and Fortune* seemed to have 
dealt with great equality between them. Two fac- 
tions divided the whole kingdom, and, as it usually 
happens, private animosities were inflamed by the 
quarrel of the public; which iutroduced a miserable 
face of things throughout the land, whereof the writers 
of our English story give melancholy descriptions, 
not to be repeated in this history ; since the usual 
effects of civil war arc obvious to conceive and tiresome 
as well as useless to relate. However, as the quarrel 
between the king and empress was grounded upon 
a cause that in its own nature little concerned the 
interests of the people, this was thought a conve- 
nient juncture for transacting a peace, to which 
there appealed a universal disposition. Several ex- 
pedients were proposed ; but carl Robert would con- 
sent upon no other terms than the deposing of Ste- 
phen and immediate deliver) of the crown to his 
sister. These debates lasted for some months, until 
the two prisoners, weary of their long constraint, by 
mutual consent were exchanged for each other, and 
all thoughts of agreement laid aside. 

The king, upon recover)* of his freedom, hastened 
to London to get supplies of men and money for 
renewing the war. He there found that his brother 
of Winchester had, in a council of bishops and 
abbots, renounced all obedience to the empress, and 
persuaded the assembly to follow his example. The 
legate, in excuse for this proceeding, loaded her with 
infamy, produced several instances wherein she had 
broken the outh she took when he received her as 
queen, and upon which his obedience was grounded; 
and said he bad received information that 6hc had 
a design upon his life. 

It must be confessed that oaths of fealty in this 
prince's reign were feeble ties for binding the sub- j 
ject to any reasonable degree of obedience ; and j 
the wannest advocates for liberty cannot but allow, 
from those examples here produced, that it is very I 
possible for people to run upon great extremes in 
this matter; that a monarch may be too much 
limited, aud a subject too little ; whereof the conse- ' 



quences have been fully as pernicious for the time 
as the worst that can be apprehended from arbitrary 
power in all its heights, although not perhaps so 
lasting or so hard to be remedied ; since all the 
miseries of this kingdom during the period we are 
treating of were manifestly owing to that continual 
violation of such oaths of allegiance as appear to 
have been contrived on purpose by ambitious men 
to be broken at pleasure, without the least appre- 
hension of perjury, aud in the mean time keep the 
prince in a continual slavish dependence. 

The earl of Gloucester soon after his release went 
over into Normandy, where he found the earl of 
Anjou employed in completing the conquest of that 
duchy ; there he delivered him the sons of several 
English noblemen to be kept as hostages for their 
fathers’ fidelity to the empress, and used many 
arguments for persuading him to come over in per- 
son with an army to her assistance ; but Geoffry 
excused himself by the importance of other affairs, 
and the danger of exposing the dominions he had 
newly acquired to rebellions in his absence. How- 
ever, he lent the earl of Gloucester a supply of 
400 men, and sent along with him his eldest son 
Henry to comfort his mother and be shown to the 
people. 

During the short absence of the earl of Gloucester 
the empress was closely besieged in Oxford by the 
king; and provision beginning to fail she was in 
cruel apprehensions of falling into his hands. This 
gave her occasion to put in practice the only talent 
wherein she seemed to excel, which was that of con- 
triving some little shift or expedient to secure her 
person upon any sudden emergency. A long season 
of frost had made the Thames passable upon the ice, 
and much snow lay on the ground: Moudc, with 
some few attendants, clad all in white to avoid being 
discovered from the king’s camp, crossed the river 
at midnight on foot, and travelling all night, got safe 
to Wnllingford-castle, where her brother and young 
son Henry, newly returned from France, arrived 
soon after, to her great satisfaction ; but Oxford, im- 
mediately upon the news of her flight, surrendered 
to the king. 

However, this disgrace was fully compensated 
soon after by another of the same kind which hap- 
pened to king Stephen ; for while he and his brother 
of Winchester were fortifying a nunnery at Wilton* 
to bridle his enemies at Salisbury, who very much 
harassed those parts by their frequeut excursions, 
the earl of Gloucester, who watched all opportunities, 
came unaware with a strong body of men, and set 
fire to the nunnery while the king himself was in it. 
Stephen, upon the sudden surprise of the tiling, 
wholly lost or forgot his usual courage, and fled 
shamefully away, leaving his soldiers to be cut in 
pieces by the earl. 

During the rest of the war, although it lasted nine 
years longer, there is little memorable recorded by 
any writer ; whether the parties, being pretty equal 
and both sufficiently tired with so long a contention, 
wanted vigour and spirit to make a thorough con- 
quest, and only endeavoured to keep what they had, 
or whether the multitude of strong castles, whose 
numbers daily increased, made it very difficult to 
end a war between two contending powers almost in 
balance ; let the cause be what it will, the whole 
time passed in mutual sieges, surprises, revolts, sur- 
renders of fortified places, without any decisive action 
or other event of importance to be related. By 
which at length the very genius of the people be- 
came wholly bent upon a life of spoil, robber), and 
plunder ; many of the nobles, although pretending 
to hold their castles for the king or the empress* 
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lived like petty independent princes in a perpetual 
state of war against their neighbours ; the fields lay 
uncultivated, all the arts of civil life were banished, 
no veneration left for sacred persons or things; in 
short, no law, truth, or religion among men, but a 
scene of universal misery, attended with all the con- 
sequences of an embroiled and distracted state. 

About the eleventh year of the king's reign young 
Henry, now growing toward a man, was sent for to 
France by a message from his father, who was de- 
sirous to see him, but left a considerable party in 
England to adhere to his interests ; and in a short 
time after (as some write) the empress herself, grown 
weary of contending any longer in a cause where she 
had met with nothing but misfortunes of her own 
procuring, left the kingdom likewise and retired to 
her husband. Nor was this the only good fortune 
that befel Stephen ; for before the year ended the 
main prop and pillar of his enemies was taken away 
by death : this was Robert earl of Gloucester, than 
whom there have been few private persons known 
in the world that deserve a fairer place and character 
in the registers of time for his inviolable faith, dis- 
interested friendship, indefatigable zeal, firm con- 
stancy to the cause he espoused, and unparalleled 
generosity in the conduct thereof: he adhered to his 
sister in all her fortunes, to the ruin of his own ; 
he placed a crown upon her head ; and when she 
had lost it by her folly and perverseness refused the 
greatest offers from a victorious enemy who had him 
in his power, and chose to continue a prisoner rather 
than recover his liberty by any hazard to her pre- 
tensions : he bore up her sinking title in spite of her 
own frequent miscarriages, and at last died in her 
cause, by a fever contracted with perpetual toils for 
her service. An example fit to be shown the world, 
although few perhaps are likely to follow it ; but 
however, a small tribute of praise justly due to ex- 
traordinary virtue may prove no ill expedient to en- 
courage imitation. 

13ut the death of this lord, together with the ab- 
sence of the empsess and her son in France, added 
very little to the quiet or security of the king. For 
the earl of Gloucester, suspecting the fidelity of the 
lords, had. with great sagacity, delivered their sons 
to the carl of Anjou, to be kept as pledges for their 
fathers’ fidelity, as we have before related ; by which 
means a powerful party was still kept up against 
Stephen, too strong to be suddenly broken. Be- 
sides, he had by an unusual strain of his conduct 
lately lost much good will, as well us reputation, in 
committing an act of violence and fraud on the per- 
son of the carl of Chester, a principal adherent of 
the empress. This nobleman, of great power and 
possessions, had newly reconciled himself to Stephen, 
and came to his court at Northampton, where, against 
all laws of hospitality as well as common faith and 
justice, he was committed to prison, and forced to 
buy his liberty with the surrender of Lincoln and 
all his other places into the king’s hands. 

Affairs continued in this turbulent posture about 
two years, the nobles neither trusting the king nor 
each other. The number of castles still increased, 
1149 "^ich every -man who had any possessions 
was forred to build or else become a prey to 
his powerful neighbours. This was thought a con- 
venient juncture by the empress and her friends for 
sending young prince Henry to try his fortune in 
England, where he lauded at the head of a consider- 
able number of horse and foot, although he was then 
but sixteen years old. Immediately after his arrival 
he went to Carlisle, where he met his cousin David 
king of Scots, by whom he was made a knight after 
the usual custom of young princes and noblemen in 



that age. The king of England, who had soot in- 
telligence of Henry’s landing and motions, marched 
down to secure York, against which he expected the 
first attempt of his enemy was designed, llut, what- 
ever the cause might be (wherein the writers of 
those ages are either silent or unsatisfactory), both 
armies remained at that secure distance for 
three months ; after which Henry returned 
back to Normandy, leaving the kingdom in the state 
of confusion he found it at his coming. 

The fortunes of this young prince, Henry Fitxcm- 
press, now began to advance by great and sudden 
steps, whereof it will be no digression to inform the 
reader, as well upon the connexion they have with 
the attain at home about this time, as because they 
concern the immediate successor to the crown. 

1151. Prince Henry’s voyage to France was 
soon followed by the death of his father Geoffry 
earl of Anjou, whereby the son became pos- . 
sensed of that earldom together with the 
d'jchy of Normandy ; but in a short time after he 
very much enlarged his dominions by a marriage, 
in which he consulted his reputation less than his 
advantage. For Lewis the Young, king of France, 
was lately divorced from his wife Eleauor, who, as 
I the French writers relate, bore a great contempt 
i and hatred to her husband and had long desired 
such a separation. Other authors give her not so 
fair a character ; but whatever might be the real 
cause, the pretext was consanguinity in the fourth 
degree. Henry was content to accept this lady with 
all her faults, and in her right became duke of Aqui- 
tain and earl of Poitou, very considerable provinces 
added to his other dominions. 

But the two kings of France and England began 
to apprehend much danger from the sudden great- 
ness of a young ambitious prince ; and their interests 
were jointly concerned to check his growth. Duke 
Henry was now ready to sail for England in a con- 
dition to assert his title upon more equal terms ; 
when the king of France, in conjunction with Eus- 
tace king Stephen’s son, and Geofiry the duke's 
own brother, suddenly entered into his dominions 
with a mighty army, took the castle of Neumarche 
by storm and laid siege to that of Angers. The 
duke, by this incident, was forced to lay aside his 
thoughts of England, and marching boldly toward 
the enemy resolved to relieve the besieged ; but 
finding they had already taken the castle, he thought 
it best to make a diversion by carrying the war into 
the enemy’s country ; where he left all to the mercy 
of his soldiers, surprised and burnt several castles, 
and made great devastations wherever he came. Tins 
proceeding answered the end for which it was de- 
signed ; the king of France thought he had already 
done enough for his honour, and began to grow 
weary of a ruinous war which was likely to be pro- 
tracted. The conditions of a peace, by the inter- 
vention of some religious men, were soon agreed. 
The duke, after some time spent in settling his 
affaire and preparing all things necessary for his in- 
tended expedition, set sail for England, where he 
landed the same year in the depth of winter with 
140 knights and 3000 foot. 

Some time before llenry lauded, the king had 
conceived a project to disappoint his designs by 
confirming the crown upon himself and his own 
posterity. He sent for the archbishop of Canter- 
bury with several other prelates, and proposed that 
his son Eustace should be crowned king with all the 
usual solemnity ; but the bishops absolutely refused 
to perform the office by express orders from the 
pope, who was enemy to Stephen, partly upon ac- 
count of his unjust or declining cause, but chief!} 
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lor hit strict alliance with the king of France, who 
was then engaged in a quarrel against that tee, upon 
* very tender point relating to the revenues of vacant 
churches. The king and his son were both enraged 
at the bishops* refusal, and kept them prisoners in 
the chamber where they assembled, with many 
threats to force them to a compliance, and some 
other circumstances of rigour ; but all to no purpose, 
so that he was at length forced to desist. But the 
archbishop, to avoid further vexation, fled the realm. 

This contrivance of crowning the son during the 
life and reign of the father, which appears so absurd 
in Speculation, was actually performed in the suc- 
ceeding reign, and seems to have been taken up by 
those two princes of French birth and extraction, in 
imitation of the like practice in their native country, 
where it was usual for kings grown old and infirm, 
or swayed by paternal indulgence, to receive their 
eldest son into a share of the administration with 
the title of king ; a custom borrowed, no doubt, 
from the later emperors of Rome, who adopted their 
Cvsara after the like manner. 

1153. The king was employed in his usual exer- 
cise of besieging castles when the news was brought 
of Henry’s arrival. He left the work he was about 
and marched directly against the duke, who was 
then set down before Malmesbury. But Stephen 
forced him to raise the siege and immediately offered 
him battle. The duke, although his army was much 
increased by continual revolts, thought it best to 
gain time, being still iii number far inferior to the 
king, and therefore kept himself strongly intrenched. 
There is some difference among writers about the 
particulars of this war : however, it is generally 
agreed that, in a short time after, the two armies 
met and were prepared for battle, when the nobles 
on both sides, either dreading the consequences or 
weary of a tedious war, prevailed with the king and 
duke to agree to a truce for some days in order to a 
peace ; which was violently opposed by Eustace the 
king’s son, a youth of great spirit and courage, be- 
cause he knew very well it could not be built but 
upon the ruin of his interests : and therefore, 
finding he could not prevail, he left the army in a 
rage, and attended by some followers endeavoured 
to satiate his fury by destroying the country in his 
march : but in a few days, as he sat at dinner in a 
castle of his own, he fell suddenly dead, either 
through grief, madness, or poison. 

The truce was now expired and the duke began 
to renew the war with fresh vigour, but the king 
was wholly dispirited upon this fatal accident and now 
first begun to entertain real thoughts of a peace. He 
had lost a son whom he dearly loved, and with him 
he likewise lost the alliance of the French king, to 
whose sister the young prince was married. He 
had indeed another son left, but little esteemed by 
the nobles and people, nor as it appears much re- 
garded by his father. He was now in the decline 
of his age, decayed in his health, forsaken by his 
friends, who, since the death of Eustace, fell daily 
from him ; aud having no further care at heart for 
his posterity, he thought it high time to seek repose 
for his person. The nobles soon observed this dis- 
position in their king, which was so agreeable to 
their own ; therefore, by general consent, Theobald 
archbishop of Canterbury was appointed mediator 
between both princes. All matters were soon 
agreed ; an assembly of lords was convened at Win- 
chester, where the king received the duke with great 
marks of courtesy and kindness. There the peace 
was confirmed by the king’s charter, wherein arc 
ex pressed the terms of agreement. But I shall re- 
late only the principal. 



The king by this charter acknowledged Henry for 
law'ful successor to the crown, in which capacity 
all the nobles paid him homage, and Henry him- 
self with his party paid homage to Stephen. There 
is likewise a reservation for William, the king's 
son, of all the honours possessed by his father before 
he came to the crown. The king likewise acknow- 
ledges the obedience of his subjects to be no longer 
due to him than he shall observe the conditions of 
this charter. And for the performance of these ar- 
ticles the archbishops and bishops were appointed 
guarantees. There were some other articles agreed 
on which are not mentioned in the charter; as a 
general pardon ; a restitution, to the right owners, 
of those lands and possessions which had been 
usurped in the time of the troubles; that all castles 
built during the war ahould be raxed to the ground, 
which are said to have been above 1100; that the 
rights of the church should be preserved ; with other 
matters of less moment. 

Thus, by the prudence of archbishop Theobald, 
the moderation of the two princes engaged, and the 
universal inclination of the people, a happy period 
was put to this tedious aud troublesome war: men 
began to have the prospect of a long peace ; nor was 
it easy to foresee what could possibly arise to disturb 
it, when discovery was made by accident of a most 
horrible piece of treachery which, if it had met with 
success, would have once more set the whole nation 
in a flame. The duke, after the peace, attended 
the king to London, to be shown to the people as the 
undoubted successor to the crown ; and having made 
a progress together through some other parts of the 
kingdom, they came to Canterbury, where Henry 
received private notice of a design upon his life. It 
has been already observed that the king employed 
in his wars a body of Flemings, to the great discon- 
tent of his own subjects, with whom they were very 
ungracious. These foreigners were much discon- 
tented at the peace, whereby they were likely to be- 
come useless and burdensome to the present king 
and hateful to the successor. To prevent which, the 
commanders among them began to practise upon 
the levity and ambition of William the king’s son. 
They urged the indignity he had received in being 
deprived of his birthright ; offered to support his 
title by their valour, as they had done that of his 
father ; and as an earnest of their intentions, to re- 
move the chief impediment by despatching bis rival 
out of the world. The young prince was easily 
wrought upon to be at the head of this conspiracy : 
time and place were fixed ; when, upon the day ap- 
pointed, William broke his leg by a fall from his 
horse, and the conspirators wanting their leader im- 
mediately dispersed. This disappointment and de- 
lay, as it usually happens among conspirators, were 
soon followed by a discovery of the whole plot ; 
whereof the duke, with great discretion, made no 
other use than to consult his own safety ; there- 
fore, without any show of suspicion or displea- 
sure, he took leave of the king and returned to 
Normandy. 

1154. Stephen lived not above a year to share the 
happiness of this peace with his people ; in which 
lime he made a progress through most parts of the 
kingdom, where he gained universal love and veuc- 
ration by a most affable and courteous behaviour to 
all men. A few months after bis return he went to 
Dover to have an interview with the earl of Flan- 
ders ; where after a short sickness he died of the 
iliac passion, together with his old distemper the 
hemorrhoids, upon the 25th of October, in the forty- 
ninth year of his age aud the nineteenth of his 
reign 
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FIc was a prince of wonderful endowment*, both 
in body and mind : in his |x*reon tall and graceful, 
of great strength a* well a* vigour : he had a large 
portion of most virtues that can be useful in a king 
toward the happiness of his subjects or himself; 
courtesy and valour, liberality and clemency, in an 
eminent degree ; especially the last, which he carried 
to an extreme, though very pardonable, yet hardly 
consisting with prudence or his own safety. If we 
except his usurpation of the crown, he must he al- 
lowed a prince of great justice ; which most writers 
affirm to have been always unblemished, except in 
that single instance : for, as to his treatment of the 
bishops and the earl of Chester, it seems very ex- 
cusable by the necessity of the time ; aud it was the 
general opinion, if he had not used that proceeding 
with the latter, it would have cost him his crown. 
Perhaps his injustice to the empress might likewise 
admit a little extenuation. Four kings successively 
had sat on the throne without any regard to lineal 
descent — a period beyond the memory of most men 
then alive ; whereby the people had lost much of 
that devotion they were used to bear toward an 
established succession: besides, the government of 
a woman was then a thing unknown, and for that 
reason disliked by all who professed to hate innova- 
tions. 

But the wisdom of this prince was by no means 
equal to the rest of his virtues. He came to the 
crown upon as fair a title as his predecessor, being 
elected by the general consent of the nobles, through 
the credit of hi* brother and his own personal 
merit. He had no disturbance for some time, which 
he might easily have employed in settling the king, 
dom and acquiring the love of his people. He had 
treasure enough to raise and pay armies without 
burdening the subject. His competitor was a 
woman, whose sex was the least of her infirmities, 
and with whom he had already compounded for his 
quiet by a considerable pension : yet with all these 
advantages he seldom was master of above half the 
kingdom at once, and that by the force of perpetual 
struggling, and with frequent danger of losing the 
whole. The principal difficulties he had to en- 
counter appear to have been manifest consequences 
of several most imprudent steps in his conduct, 
whereof many instances have been produced in the 
history of his reign ; such as the unlimited permis- 
sion of building castles ; his raising the siege of a 
weak place where the empress was shut up, and 
must in a few days have fallen into his hands ; his 
employing the Flemings in his ware, and favouring 
them above his own subjects ; and lastly, that abor- 
tive project of crowning his son, which procured him 
at once the hatred and contempt of the clergy, by 
discovering an inclination to violence and injustice 
that he durst not pursue : whereas it was nothing 
else but an effect of that hasty and sudden disposi- 
tion usually ascribed to those of his country, and in 
a peculiar manner charged to this prince : for 
authors give it as a part of his character to be hot 
and violent in the beginning of an enterprise, but to 
slacken and grow cold in the prosecution. 

He had & just sense of religion, and W'as frequent 
in attending the service of the church, yet reported 
to be no great friend of the clergy ; which, however, 
is a general imputation upon all the kings of this 
realm in that and some succeeding reigns, and by no 
means personal to this prince, who deserved it as 
little as any. 

I do not find any alterations during this reign in 
the meetings of general assemblies, further than that 
the commons do not seem to have been represented 
in any of them * for which I can assign no other 
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reason than the will of the king or the disturbance 
of the time. I observed the word parliament is 
used promiscuously among authors for a general 
assembly of nobles, and for a council of bishops, or 
synod of the clergy ; which renders this matter loo 
perplexed to ascertain anything about it. 

xts for affairs of the church that deserve particu- 
lar meution, 1 have not met with any ; unless it 
should be worth relating that Henry bishop of 
Winchester, the pope’s legate, who held frequent 
synods during this reign, was the first introducer of 
appeals to Rome in this kingdom ; for which he is 
blamed by all the monkish historians who give us 
the account. 



THE REIGN OF HENRY THE SECOND. 

A FRAGMENT. 

1154. The spirit of war and contention which 
had for & long time possessed the nation became 
so effectually laid during the last year of king Ste- 
phen's reign, that no alteration or disturbance 
ensued upon his death, although the new king after 
he had received intelligence of it was detained six 
weeks by contrary winds ; besides the opinion of this 
prince’s power and virtues had already begotten so 
great an awe and reverence for him among the peo- 
ple, that upon his arrival he found the whole king- 
dom in a profound peace. He lauded at Host reham 
about the beginning of December, was received at 
Winchester by a great number of the nobility, who 
came there to attend and swear fealty to him, and 
three weeks after was crowned at Westminster, 
about the twenty-third year of his age. 

For the further settling of the kingdom, after the 
long distractions in the preceding reign, he seized on 
all the castles which remained undestroyed since the 
last peace between him and king Stephen ; whereof 
some he demolished, and trusted others to the 
government of persons in whom he could confide. 

But that which most contributed to the quiet of 
the realm and the general satisfaction of his subjects 
was a proclamation published, commanding all 
foreigners to leave England ; enforced with a most 
effectual clause whereby a day was fixed after which 
it should be capital for any of them to appear: 
among these was William d’Ypres earl of Kent, 
whose possessions the king Beixed into his own 
hands. 

These foreigners, generally called Flemings by the 
writers of the English story, were a sort of vaga- 
bond soldiers of fortune, who in those ages, under 
several denominations, infested other parts of 
Europe as well as England: they were a mixed 
people, natives of Arragon, Navarre, Biscay, Bra- 
bant, and other parts of Spain and Flanders. They 
were ready to be hired to whatever prince thought 
fit to employ them ; but always upon condition to 
have full liberty of plunder and spoil. Nor was it 
an easy matter to get rid of them when there was 
no farther need of their service. In England they 
were always hated by the people, and by this prince 
in particular, whose continual enemies they had 
been. 

After the expulsion of these foreigners, and 
forcing a few refractory lords to a surrender of their 
castles, king Henry, like a wise prince, began to 
consider that a time of settled peace wns (be fittest 
juncture to recover the rights of the crown which 
had been lost by the war. He therefore resumed 
by his royal authority all crown-lands that had beeu 
alienated by his predecessor, alleging that they 
were unalienable in themselves, and besides that 
the grants were void as coming from a usurper. 
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Whether such proceedings are agreeable with justice 
I shall not examine ; but certaitily a prince cannot 
better consult his own safety than by disabling those 
whom he renders discontent, which is effectually 
done no other way but by depriving them of their 
possessions. 

1156. While the king was thus employed at 
home, intelligence came that his brother Geoffry 
was endeavouring by force to possess himself of the 
earldom of Anjou, to which he had fair pretensions ; 
for their father, considering what vast dominions 
would fall to his eldest son, bequeathed that earldom 
to the second in his last sickness, and commanded 
his nobles then about him to take an oath that they 
would not suffer his body to be buried until Henry 
(who was then absent) should swear to observe his 
will. The duke of Normandy, when he came to 
assist at his father's obsequies, and found that with- 
out his compliance he must draw upon himself the 
scandal of keeping a father unburied, took the oath 
that was exacted for observance of his will, though 
very much against his own. But after he was in 
possession of England, whether it were that his am- 
bition enlarged with his dominions, or that from the 
beginning he had never intended to observe what he 
had sworn, he prevailed with pope Adrian (of Eng- 
lish birth) to dispense with his oath ; and in the 
second year of his reign went over into Normandy, 
drove his brother entirely out of Anjou, and forced 
him to accept a pension for his maintenance. But 
the young prince, through the resentment of this un- 
natural dealing, in a short time died of grief. 

Nor was his treatment more favourable to the 
king of Scots, whom upon a slight pretence he took 
occasion to dispossess of Carlisle, Newcastle, and 
other places granted by the empress to that prince's 
father for his services and assistance in her quarrel 
against Stephen. 

Having thus recovered whatever he had any title 
to demand, he began to look out for new acquisi- 
tions. Ireland was in that age a country little 
known in the world. The legates sent sometimes 
thither from the court of Rome for urging the pay- 
ment of annats or directing other church affairs re- 
presented the inhabitants as a savage people, overrun 
with barbarism and superstition: for indeed no 
nation of Europe where the christi&n religion re- 
ceived so early and universal admittance was ever 
so late or slow in feeling its effects upon their man- 
ners and civility.* Instead of refining their manners 
by their faith, they had suffered their faith to be , 
corrupted by their manners ; true religion being 
almost defaced both in doctrine and discipline, after 
a long course of time, among a people wholly sunk 
in ignorance and barbarity. There seem to have 
been two reasons why the inhabitants of that islaud 
continued so long uncultivated ; first, their subjec- 
tion or vassalage to so many petty kings, whereof a 
great number is mentioned by authors beside those 1 
four or five usually assigned to the several provinces. 
These princes were engaged in perpetual quarrels, 
in doing or revenging injuries of violence, or lust, or 
treachery, or injustice, which kept them all in a 
continual state of war. And indeed there is hardly 
any country how renowned soever in ancient or 
modem story which may not be traced from the like 
original. Neither cau a nation come out from this 
state of confusion until it is either reduced under 
one head at home, or by force or conquest becomes 
subject to a foreign administration. 

The other reason why civility made such late 
entrances into that island may be imputed to its 

» The Irish had been very learned in former a*fe*. hnx had 
dei-lineri for several centuries before the reign of Henry II. 



natural situation, lying more out of the road of com- 
merce or couquest than any other part of the known 
world. All the intercourse the inhabitants had was 
only with the western coasts of Wales and Scotland ; 
from whence, at least in those ages, they were not 
likely to lenrn very much politeness. 

1155. The king, about the second year of his 
reign, sent ambassadors to pope Adrian, with in- 
junctions to desire his licence for reducing the 
savage people of Ireland from their brutish way of 
living, and subjecting them to the crown of England. 
The king proceeded thus in order to set up a title 
to the island, wherein the pope himself pretended 
to be lord of the see ; for in his letter, which is an 
answer and grant to the king’s requests, he insists 
upon it that all islands upon their admitting the 
Christian faith become subject to the see of Rome ; 
and the Irish themselves avowed the same thing to 
some of the first conquerors. In that forementioned 
letter the pope highly praises the king’s generous 
design, and recommends to him the civilising of the 
natives, the protection of the church, and the pay- 
ment of Peter-pence. The ill success of all past 
endeavours to procure from a people so miserable 
and irreligious this revenue to the holy see was a 
main inducement with the pope to be easy and 
liberal in his grant ; for the king professed a design 
of securing its regular payment. However, this ex- 
pedition was not undertaken until some years after, 
when there happened an accident to set it forward, 
as we shall relate in its place. 



HEADS FOR HENRY THE SECOND’S 
CHARACTER. 

EXTRACTED FROM THE MONKS. 

[Hard to gather his character from such bad authors.} 

A wise prince to whom other princes referred their 
differences, and had ambassadors from both empires, 
east and west, as well as others at once in hiB court. 

Strong and brawny body, patient of cold and heat, 
big head, broad breast, broken voice, temperate in 
meat, using much exercise, just stature, forma cle - 
gantissima , colore sttbrvfo , oculis glaucis , sharp wit, 
very great memory, constancy m adversity and in 
felicity, except at last he yielded, because almost for- 
saken by all ; liberal, imposed few tributes, excellent 
soldier and fortunate, wise and not unlearned. His 
vices : — mild and promising in adversity, fierce and 
hard and a violator of faith in prosperity ; covetous 
to his domestics and children, although liberal to 
soldiers and strangers, which turned the former from 
him ; loved profit more than justice ; very lustful, 
which likewise turned his sons and others from him. 
Rosamond and the labyrinth at Woodstock. Not 
very religious ; mortuos milites lugens plus quam 
vivos amans , largus in publico, parcus in privato. 
Constant in love and hatred, false to his word, mo- 
rose, a lover of ease. Oppressor of nobles, sullen, 
and a delayer of justice ; verbo varius et v eriutus 

used churchmen well after Bechet's death ; 

charitable to the poor, levied few taxes, hated 
slaughter and cruelty. A great memory, and always 
knew those he once saw. 

Very indefatigable in his travels backward and 
forward to Normandy, &c. ; of most endless desires 
to increase his dominions. • * • • • 

Of cm dcsiderantur. 
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AN ACCOUNT OP TIIF. 

COURT AND EMPIRE OF JAPAN. 

B» one of lho-o cabinet intrigue*, of which the real cause ha* 
never hwn ascertained, tmiue perhaps it w as ten) trifling to 
bear the public eye, Walpole maintained under George II. 
e\cn more than the power had enjoyed I mm the favour of 
hi* prrd(teinr. To these event* the following piece has em- 
blematical reference. 

Rbgoub [king George J wan the thirty-fourth em- 
peror of Japan, anil began his reign in the year 341 
of the Christian era, succeeding to N«?na [queen 
Anne], a princess who governed with great felicity. 

There had been a revolution in that empire about 
twenty-six years before which made some breaches in 
the hereditary line ; and Regoge, successor toXena, 
although of the royal family, was a distant relation. 

There were two violent parties in the empire 
which began in the time of the revolution above 
mentioned, and at the death of the empress Xena 
were in the highest degree of animosity, each charg- 
ing the other with a design of introducing new gods 
and changing the civil constitution. The names of 
these two parties were Husiges and Yortes [Whigs 
and Tories J. The latter were those whom Nena 
the late empress most favoured toward the end of 
her reign, and by whose advice she governed. 

The Husige faction, enraged at their loss of power, 
made private application to Ilegoge during the life 
of the empress ; which prevailed so far, that upon 
her death the new emperor wholly disgraced the 
Yortes, and employed only the Husiges in all his 
affairs. The Japanese author highly blames his im- 
perial majesty's proceeding in this affair, because it 
was allowed on all hands that he had then a happy 
opportunity of reconciling parties for ever by a mo- 
derating scheme. But he on the contrary began his 
reign by openly disgracing the principal and most 
popular Yortes, some of which had been chiefly 
instrumental in raising him to the throne. By this 
mistaken step he occasioned a rebellion, which, al- 
though it were soon quelled by some very surprising 
turns of fortune, yet the fear, whether real or pre- 
tended, of new attempts, engaged him in such im- 
mense charges, that instead of clearing any part of 
that prodigious debt left on his kingdom by the 
former war, which might have been done by any 
tolerable management in twelve years of the most 
profound peace, he left his empire loaded with avast 
addition to the old incumbrance. 

This prince before he succeeded to the empire of 
Japan was king of Tedsu [Hanover], a dominion 
seated on the continent, to the west side of Japan. 
Tedsu was the place of his birth, and more beloved 
by him than his new empire ; for there he spent 
some months almost every year, and thither was 
supposed to have conveyed great sums of money 
saved out of his imperial revenues. 

There were two maritime towns of great import- 
ance bordering upon Tedsu [Bremen and Lubec]: 
of these he purchased a litigated title, and to support 
it was forced not only to intrench deeply on his J&- 
pancse revenues, but to engage in alliances [the 
quadruple alliance] very dangerous to the Japanese 
empire. 

Japan was at that time a limited monarchy, which 
some authors are of opinion was introduced there 
by a detachment from the numerous army of Brcn- 
nus, who ravaged a great part of Asia ; and those of 
them who fixed in Japan left behind them that kind 
of military institution which the northern people in 
ensuing ages carried through most parts of Europe ; 
the generals becoming kings, the great officers a 
senate of nobles, with u representative from every 



centenary of private soldiers ; and in the assent of 
the majority in these two bodies, confirmed by the 
general, the legislature consisted. 

I need not further explain a matter so universally 
known, but return to my subject. 

The Husige faction, by a gross piece of negligence 
in the YorteB, had so fur insinuated themselves and 
their opinions into the favour of Regoge before he 
came to the empire, that this prince firmly believed 
them to be his only true friends and the others his 
mortal enemies. 1 * lly this opinion he governed all 
the actions of his reign. 

The emperor died suddenly in his journey to 
Tedsu, where according to his usual custom he was 
going to pass the summer. 

This prince during his whole reign continued an 
absolute stranger to the language, the manners, tho 
laws, and the religion of Japan, and passing his 
whole time among old mistresses or a few privadoes, 
left the whole management of the empire in the 
hands of a minister, upon the condition of being made 
easy in his personal revenues and the management 
of parties in the senate. His last minister [Wal- 
pole], who governed in the most arbitrary manner 
for several years, he was thought to hate more than 
he did any other person in Japan, except his only 
son, the heir to the empire. The dislike he bore to 
the former was because the minister, under pretence 
that he could not govern the senate without dispos- 
ing of employments among them, would not sutler 
his master to oblige one single person, but disposed 
of all to his own relations and dependents. But ns 
to that continued and virulent hatred he bore to the 
prince his son, from the beginning of his reign to his 
death, the historian has not accounted for it further 
than by various conjectures which do not deserve to 
be related. 

The minister above mentioned was of a family 
not contemptible, had been early a senator, and from 
his youth a mortal enemy to the Yortes. He had 
been formerly disgraced in the senate for some frauds 
in the management of a public trust [bribes]. He 
was perfectly skilled by long practice in the senato- 
rial forms, and dexterous in the purchasing of votes 
from those who could find their accounts better in 
complying with his measures than they could pro- 
bably lose by any lax that might be charged on the 
kingdom. He seemed to fail in point of policy by 
not concealing his gettings, never scrupling openly 
to lay out vast sums of money in paintings, build- 
ings, and purchasing estates, when it was known 
that, upon his first coming into business upon the 
death of the empress Nena, his fortune was but in- 
considerable. He had the most boldness and the 
least magnanimity that ever any mortal was endued 
with. By enriching his relations, friends, and de- 
pendents, in a most exorbitant manner, he was weak 
enough to imagine that he had provided support 
against an evil day. He hail the best among all false 
appearances of courage, which was a most unlimited 
assurance, whereby he would swagger the boldest 
man into a dread of his power, but had not the 
smallest portion of magnanimity, growing jealous 
and disgracing every man who was known to bear 
the least civility to those he disliked. He had some 
small smattering in books, but no manner of polite- 
ness, nor in his whole life was ever known to advance 
any one person upon the score of wit, learning, or 
abilities for business. The whole system of his 
ministry was corruption, and he never gave bribe 
or pension without frankly telling the receivers what 
he expected from them and threatening them to put 

• ThTOQgltQiit the reijm of George I. the Whiff* were [u ofliut 
suit power. 
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an end to his bounty if they failed to comply in every 
circumstance. 

A few months before the emperor’s death there 
was a design concerted between some eminent per- 
sons of both parties whom the desperate state of the 
empire had united to accuse the minister at the first 
meeting of a new-chosen senate, which was then to 
assemble, according to the laws of that empire ; and 
it was believed that the vast expense he must be at 
in choosing an assembly proper for his purpose, added 
to the low state of the treasury, the increasing num- 
ber of pensioners, the great discontent of the people, 
and the personal hatred of the emperor, would if 
well laid open in the senate be of weight enough to 
sink the minister when it should appear to his very 
pensioners and creatures that he could not supply 
them much longer. 

While this scheme was in agitation an account 
came of the emperor’s death, and the prince his son 
[George II.] with universal joy mounted the throne 
of Japan. 

The new emperor had always lived a private life 
during the reign of his father, who in his annual ab- 
sence never trusted him more than once with the 
reins of government, which he held so evenly, that 
he became too popular to be confided in any more. 
He was thought not unfavourable to the Yortes, at 
least not altogether to approve the virulence where- 
with his father proceeded against them, and therefore 
immediately upon his succession the principal per- 
sons of that denomination came in several bodies 
to kiss the hem of his garment, whom he received 
with great courtesy, and some of them with particular 
marks of distinction. 

The prince during the reign of his father, having 
not been trusted with any public charge, employed 
his leisure in learning the language, the religion, the 
customs and disposition of the Japanese ; wherein 
he received great information, among others, from 
Nomtoc,* master of his finances and president of 
the senate, who secretly hated Lelop-Aw the minis- 
ter, and likewise from Ramneh [sir Thomas Han- 
mer], a most eminent senator, who, despairing to do 
any good with the father, had with great industry, 
skill, and decency, used his endeavours to instil good 
principles into the young prince. 

U pou the news of the former emperor’s death a 
grand council was summoned of course, where little 
passed besides directing the ceremony of proclaiming 
the successor. But in some day* after, the new em- 
peror having consulted with those persons in whom 
he could chiefly confide, and maturely considered in 
his own mind the present state of his affairs as well 
as the disposition of his people, convoked another 
assembly of his council, wherein, after some time 
spent in general business suitable to the present 
emergency, he directed Lelop-Aw to give him in as 
short terms as he conveniently could an account of 
the nation's debts, of his management in the senate 
and liis negotiations with foreign courts, which that 
minister having delivered according to his usual 
manner, with much assurance and little satisfaction, 
the emperor desired to be fully satisfied in the follow- 
ing particulars : — 

Whether the vast expense of choosing such mem- 
bers into the senate as would be content to do the 
public business were absolutely necessary? 

Whether those members thus chosen in would 
cross and impede the necessary course of affairs, 
unless they were supplied with great sums of money 
and continued pensions? 

Whether the same corruption and perverseness 
were to be expected from the nobles? 

• Sir Stnoffr Compton, speaker of ihe hou«e of rommont. 



Whether the empire of Japan were in so low a 
condition that the imperial envoys at foreign courts 
must be forced to purchase alliances, or prevent a 
war, by immense bribes given to the ministers of all 
the neighbouring princes? 

Why the debts of the empire were so prodigiously 
advanced in a peace of twelve years at home aud 
abroad ? 

Whether the Yortes were universally enemies to the 
religion and laws of the empire and to the imperial 
family now reigning? 

Whether those persons whose revenues consist in 
lands do not give surer pledges of fidelity to the 
public, and are more interested in the welfare of the 
empire, than others whose fortunes consist only in 
money ? 

And because Lelop-Aw for several years past had 
engrossed the whole administration, the emperor sig- 
nified that from him alone he expected an answer. 

This minister, who had sagacity enough to culti- 
vate an interest in the young prince’s family during 
the late emperor's life, received early intelligence 
from one of his emissaries of what was intended at 
the council, and had sufficient time to frame as plau- 
sible an answer as his cause and conduct would allow. 
However, having desired a few minutes to put his 
thoughts in order, he delivered them in the following 
manner: — 

“Sir, — Upon this short unexpected warning to 
answer your imperial majesty’s queries, I should be 
wholly at a loss in your majesty’s august presence, 
and that of this most noble assembly, if 1 were armed 
with a weaker defence than my own loyalty and in- 
tegrity and the prosperous success of my endea- 
vours. 

“ It is well known that the death of the empress 
Nena happened in a most miraculous juncture, and 
that if she had lived two months longer your illus- 
trious family would have been deprived of your right 
and we should have seen an usurper on your throne, 
who would have wholly changed the constitution of 
this empire, both civil and sacred ; and although that 
empress died in a most opportune season, yet the 
peaceable entrance of your majesty's father was 
effected by a continual series of miracles. The truth 
of this appears by that unnatural rebellion which the 
Yortes raised without the least provocation in the 
first year of the late emperor’s reign, which may be 
sufficient to convince your majesty that every soul of 
that denomination was, is, and will he for ever, a 
favourer of the pretender, a mortal enemy to your 
illustrious family, and an introducer of new gods into 
the empire. Upon this foundation was built the whole 
conduct of our affairs ; and since a great majority 
of the kingdom was at that time reckoned to favour 
the Yortes faction, who in the regular course of elec- 
tions must certainly have been chosen members of 
the senate then to be convoked, it was necessary by 
the force of money to influence elections in such a 
manner that your majesty's father might have a suf- 
ficient number to weigh down the scale on his side, 
and thereby carry on those measures which could 
only secure him and his family in the possession of 
the empire. To support this original plan I came 
into the service, but the members of the senate 
knowing themselves every day more necessary, upon 
the choosing of a new senate I found the charges 
to increase, and that after they were chosen they in- 
sisted upon an increase of their pensions, because 
they well knew that the work could not be carried 
on without them, and I was more general in my 
donatives because I thought it was more lor the 
honour of the crown that every vote should pass 
without a division, and that when a debate was pro- 
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posed, it should immediately be quashed, by putting 
the question. 

'* Sir, the date of the present senate is expired, 
and your imperial majesty is now to convoke a new 
one, which 1 confess will be somewhat more expen- 
sive than the last, because the Yortcs from your 
favourable reception have begun to resume a spirit 
whereof the country had some intelligence ; and we 
know the majority of the people, without proper 
management, would be still in that fatal interest. 
However, I dare undertake, with the charge only of 
four hundred thousand sprang* [about a million 
sterling], to return as great a majority of senators 
of the true stamp as your majesty can desire. As to 
the sums of moucy paid in foreign courts, I hope in 
some years to ease the nation of them, when we 
and our neighbours come to a good understanding. 
However, I will be bold to say they arc cheaper than 
a war where your majesty is to be a principal. 

“ The pensions indeed to senators and other per- 
sons must needs increase from the restiveness of 
some and scrupulous nature of others, and the new 
members, who are unpractised, must have better en- 
couragement : however, I dare undertake to bring 
the eventual charge within eight hundred thousand 
sprang*. But to make this easy there shall be new 
funds raised, of which I have several schemes ready, 
without taxing bread or flesh, which shall be reserved 
to more pressing occasions. 

** Your majesty knows it is the laudable custom 
of all eastern princes to leave the whole management 
of affairs, both civil and military, to theii viziers. 

“The appointments for your family and private 
purse shall exceed ihose of your predecessors ; you 
shall be at no trouble further than to appear some- 
times in council, and leave the rest to me ; you shall 
hear no clamour or complaints ; your senate shall 
upon occasion declare you the best of princes, the 
father of your country, the arbiter of Asia, the de- 
fender of the oppressed, and the delight of mankind. 

“ Sir, hear not those who would most falsely, im- 
piously, and maliciously insinuate that your govern- 
ment can be carried on without that wholesome 
necessary expedient of sharing the public revenue 
with your faithful deserving senators. This I know 
my enemies are pleased to call bribery and corruption. 
Be it so : but I insist that without this bribery and cor- 
ruption the wheels of government will not turn, or at 
least will be apt to take fire like other wheels unless 
they be greased at proper times. If an angel from 
heaven should descend to govern this empire upon 
any other scheme than what our enemies call cor- 
ruption, he must return from whence he came and 
leave the work undone. 

“ Sir, it is well known we are a trading nation, 
and consequently cannot thrive in a bargain where 
nothing is to be gained. The poor electors who run 
from their shops or the plough for the service of 
their country, are they not to be considered for their 
labour and their loyalty 1 The candidates who with 
the hazard of their persons, the loss of their cha- 
racters, and the ruin of their fortunes, are preferred 
to the senate in a country where they are strangers 
before the very lords of the soil, are they not to be 
rewarded for their seal to your majesty’s service, and 
qualified to live in your metropolis as becomes the 
lustre of their stations 1 

“Sir, If I have given great numbers of the most 
profitable employments among my own relations and 
nearest allies, it was notout of any partiality, but be- 
cause I know them best and can best depend upon 
them. I have been at the pains to mould and cul- 
tivate their opinions. Abler heads might probably 
have been found, but they would not be equally 
VOL. I. 



under ray direction. A huntsman who has the ab- 
solute command of his dogs will hunt more effec- 
tually than with a better pack, to whose manner and 
cry he is a stranger. 

•« Sir, upon the whole, I will appeal to all those 
who beat knew your royal father, whether that blessed 
monarch had ever one anxious thought for the public, 
or disappointment, or uneasiness, or want of money 
for all his occasions during the time of my adminis- 
tration 1 And how happy the people confessed them- 
selves to be under such a king 1 leave to their own 
numerous addresses, which all politicians will allow 
to be the most infallible proof how any nation stands 
affected to their sovereign." 

Lclop-Aw having ended his speech and struck his 
forehead thrice against the table, as the custom is in 
Japan, sat down with great complacency of mind 
and much applause of his adherents, as might be 
observed by their countenances and their whispers. 
But the emperor's behaviour was remarkable, for 
during the whole harangue he appeared equally at- 
tentive and uneasy. After a short pause his majesty 
commanded that some other counsellor should de- 
liver his thoughts, either to confirm or object against 
what had been spoken by Lelop-Aw. 



SHORT REMARKS ON 

BISHOP BURNET’S HISTORY. 



This author is in most particulars the worst quali- 
fied for an historian that ever I met with. His 
style is rough, full of improprieties, in expressions 
often Scotch, and often such as are used by the 
meanest people. He discovers a great scarcity of 
words and phrases, by repeating the same several 
hundred times for want of capacity to vary them. 
His observations are mean and trite, and very often 
false. His Secret History is generally made up of 
coffee-house scandals, or at best from reports at the 
third, fourth, or fifth hand. The account of the 
pretender's birth would only become an old woman 
in a chimney-corner. His vanity runs intolerably 
through the whole book, affecting to have been of 
consequence at nineteen years old, and while he was 
a little Scotch parson of 40/. a-year. He was a gen- 
tleman born, and in the time of his youth and vigour 
drew in an old maiden daughter o{ a Scotch earl to 
marry him.* Ilis characters arc miserably wrought, 
in many things mistaken, and all of them detracting, 
except of those who were friends to the presbyte- 
rians. That early love of liberty he boasts of is ab- 
solutely false, for the first book that I believe he 
ever published is an entire treatise in favour of pas- 
sive obedience and absolute power, so that his reflec- 
tions on the clergy for asserting and then changing 
those principles come very improperly from him. 
He is the most partial of all writers that ever pre- 
tended so much to impartiality, and yet I who knew 
him well am convinced that he is as impartial as he 
could possibly find in his heart ; I am sure more 
than I ever expected from him, particularly in his 
accounts of the papist and fanatic plots. This work 
may more properly be called a History of Scotland 
during the Author's Time, with some Digressions 
relating to England, rather than deserve the title he 
gives it, for I believe two-thirds of it relate only to 
that beggarly nation and their insignificant brangles 
and factions. What he succeeds best in is in giving 
extracts of arguments and debates in council or par- 
liament. Nothing recommends his book but the 
recency of the facts he mentions, most of them being 
• Lady Margaret Kennedy, daughter to the carl of Caaaitu 
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•till in memory, especially the story of the Revolution, | 
which however is not so well told as might be ex- 
pected from one who affects to have had so consi- | 
derable a share in it. After all, he was a man of 
generosity and good-nature, and very communica- 
tive ; but in his ten last years was absolutely party- 
mad, and fancied he saw popery under every bush. 
He has told me many passages not mentioned in 
his history, and many that are, but with several 
circumstances suppressed or altered. He never gives 
a good character without one essential point, that 
the person was tender to dissenters, and thought 
many things in the church ought to be amended. 

Setting up for a maxim , laying down for a maxim , 
clapt up, and some other words and phrases he uses 
many hundred times. 

Cut out for a court ; a pardoning planet ; clapt up; 
left in the lurch ; the mob ; outed ; a great beauty ; 
tcent roundly to work : all these phrases, used by the 
vulgar, show him to have kept mean or illiterate 
company in his youth. 
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Preface, p. 3. Burnet. “ Indeed the peevishness, 
the ill- nature, and the ambition of many clergymen 
has sharpened my spirits perhaps too much against 
them — so I team my readers to take all that I say 

on those heads with some grains of allowance.” 

Swift. ** I will take his learning.” 

P* 11. Burnet. " Colonel Titus assured me that 
he had it from king Charles I.'s own mouth, that he 
was well assured his brother, prince Henry, was 
poisoned by the earl of Somerset’s means.”— Swift. 
“ Titus was the greatest rogue in England.” 

P. 18. Burnet. 44 Gowry’s conspiracy against 
king James was confirmed to me by my lather.” — 
Swift. 44 And y et Melville makes nothing of it.” 

P. 20. Burnet. ” Charles I. had such an un- 
gracious way of bestowing favours that the manner 
of bestowing was almost as mortifying as the favour 
was obliging.” — Swift. 44 Not worth knowing.” 

P. 23. Burnet. 44 This person (Mr. Stewart), who 
was ouly a private gentleman, became so consider- 
able that he was raised by several degrees to be 
made earl of Traquair, and lord-treasurer of Scotland, 
and was in great favour; but suffered afterwards 
such a reverse of fortune that I saw him so low that 
he wanted bread ; and it was generally believed that 
he died of hunger.”— Swift. 14 A strange death ! 
Perhaps it was want of meat !” 

P. 26. Burnet. 44 How careful lord Balmfrinoch’s 
father was to preserve the petition nnd the papers 
relating to that trial, of which, says he, I never saw 
nny copy besides, and which I have now by me, and 
which indeed is a very noble piece, full of curious 
matter.” — Swift. 44 Puppy !” 

P. 28. Burnet. “ The earl of Argyle was a more 
solemn sort of man, grave and sober, and free of all 
scandalous vices.” — Swift. 44 As a man is free of a 
corporation he means.” 

P. 29. Burnet. “ The lord Wharton and the lord 
Howard of Escrick undertook to deliver some of 
these ; which they did, and were clapt up upon it.” 
Swift. 44 What dignity of expression !” 

P. 30. Burnet. ** King Charles I. was now in 
great straits— his treasure was exhausted — his sub- 
jects highly irritated — his ministry frightened, being 
exposed to the auger and justice of parliament. He 



loved high and rough methods ; hut had neither the 
•kill to conduct them nor the height of genius to 
; manage them.” — Swift. ” Not one good quality 
named.” 

P. 31. Burnet. 44 The queen of Charles I. was a 
woman of great vivacity of conversation, and loved 
all her life long to be in intrigues of all sorts.” — 
Swift. 44 Not of love, I hop**.” 

P. 34. Burnet. 44 Dickison, Blair, Rutherford, 
Baily, Cant, and other popular preachers in Scot- 
land, affected great sublimities in devotion. They 
poured themselves out in their prayeis with a loud 
voice and often with many tears. They had but an 
ordinary proportion of learning among them ; some- 
what of Hebrew and very little Greek. Books of 
controversy with the papists, but above all with 
the Artninians, was the height of their study.”— 
Swift. 44 Great nonsense ! Rutherford was half fool, 
hall’ mad," 

P. 40. Burnet , speaking of the bad effects of the 
marquis of Montrose’s expedition and defeat, says, 
44 It alienated the Scots much from the king; it ex- 
alted all that were enemies to peace ; and there 
seemed to be some colour for ail those aspersions 
that they had cast on the king, as if he had been in 
a correspondence with the Irish rebels when the 
worst tribe had been thus employed by him.*'— 
Swift. 44 Lord Clarendon differs from all this.” 

P. 41. Burnet. 44 The carl of Essex told me that 
he had taken all the pains he could to inquire into 
the origin of the Irish massacre ; but could never 
see any reason to believe that the king had any ac- 
cession to it.” — Su ift. 44 And who but a beast ever 
believed it t” 

P. 42. Burnet. Arguing with the Scots con- 
cerning the propriety of the king’s death, he ob- 
serves that Drummond said, 44 That Cromwell had 
plainly the better of them at their own weapons.” — 
Swift. 11 And Burnet thought as Cromwell did.” 

P. 46. Burnet. 44 Fairfax was much distracted in 
his mind, and changed purposes often every day.”— 
Swift. 44 Fairfax had hardly common sense.” 

P. 49. Burnet. 44 I will not enter further into ihe 
military part ; for I remember an advice of marshal 
Schombcrg. never to meddle in the relation of mili- 
tary matters. His observation was. 4 Some affected 
to relate those affairs in all the terms of war, in 
which they committed great errors, that exposed 
them to the scorn of all commanders, who must 
despise relations that pretend to exactness when 
there were blunders in every part of them.’ ” — Swift • 
44 Very foolish advice ; for soldiers cannot write.” 

P. 50. Burnet. 44 Laud's defence of himself when 
in the Tower is a very mean performance. In most 
particulars he excuses himself by this, — that he was 
but one of many who either in council, star-chamber, 
or high commission, voted illegal things. Now 
though this was true, yet a chief minister, and one 
in high favour, determines the rest so much that 
they are little better than machines acted by him. 
On other occasions he says, 4 the thing was proved 
but by one witness.* Now how strong soever this 
defence may be in law, it is of no force in appeal to 
the world ; for if a thing is true it is no matter how 
full or defective the proof is.” — Swift. 44 All this is 
full of malice nnd ill judgment.” 

P. 50. Burnet, speaking of the Basilicon, 44 sup- 
posed to be written by Charles I.” — Swift. 44 1 think it 
is a poor treatise, and that the king did not write it.” 
P. 51. Burnet . 44 Upon the king's death the 
Scots proclaimed his son king, and sent over sir 
George Win ran, that married my great aunt , to 
treat with him while he was in the isle of Jersey.” 
— Sun# 44 Was that the reason why he was .«ent 1” 
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P. 53. Burnet. “ King Charles II., when in Scot- 
land, wrought himself into as grave a deportment as 
he could. He heard many prayers and sermons, 
some of great length. I remember, in one fast-day, 
there were six sermons preached without intermis- 
sion. I was there myself, and not a little weary of 
so tedious a service.” — Swift. ** Buruct was not 
then eight years old.” 

P. 61. Burnet, speaking of the period of the 
usurpation in Scotland — “Cromwell built three cita- 
dels, Leith, Ayr, and Inverness, besides many little 
forts. There was good justice done, and vice was 
suppressed and punished; so that we always reckon 
those eight years of usurpation a time of great peace 
and prosperity.” — Swift. ** No doubt you do.” 

P. 63. Burnet, speaking of the Scotch preachers 
in the time of the civil wars, says, “ The crowds 
were far beyond the capacity of their churches or 
the reach of their voices.” — Swift. “ And the 
preaching beyond the capacity of the crowd — I 
believe the church had as much capacity as the 
minister.” 

P. 64. Burnet. “ The resolutions sent up by one 
Sharpe, who had been long in England, and was an 
active and an eager man.” — Swift. “ Afterwards a 
bishop, and murdered.” 

P. 66. Burnet. “Titus Cromwell had all the 
king’s party in a net : he let them dance in at plea- 
sure and upon occasions clapt them up for a short 
time.” — Swift. “ A pox of his claps.’ 1 

P. 87. Burnet, speaking of the Restoration — “ Of 
all this, Monk had both the praise and the reward; 
for I have been told a very small share of it belonged 
to him.” — Swift. “ Malice.” 

P. 126. Burnet, speaking of the execution of the 
marquis of Argyle ; — Swift. “ He was the greatest 
villain of his age.” 

P. 127. Burnet. “The proceeding against War- 
riston was soon despatched.” — Swift. “ Warriston 
was an abominable dog.” 

P. 134. Burnet, of bishop Leightoun’s character, 

“ The grace and gravity of his pronunciation was 
such, that few heard him without a very sensible 
emotion — his style, however, was rather too fine.” — 
Swift . “ A fault that Burnet is not guilty of.” 

P. 140. Burnet. “ Leightoun did not stand much ( 
upon it. He did not think orders given without 
bishops were null and void. He thought the forms 
of government were not settled by such positive 
laws as were unalterable, but only by apostolical 
practices which, ns he thought, authorised episco- 
pacy, as the best form : yet he did not think it ne- 
cessary to the being of a church, but he thought that 
every church might make such rules of ordinations 
os they pleased.” — Swift. “ Here’s a specimen of 
style ! — think ! — thought ! — thought ! — think ! — 
thought /** 

P. 154. Burnet, speaking of a proclamation for 
shutting up 200 churches in one day ! — “ Sharpe 
•aid to myself he knew nothing of it ; yet he was 
glad it was done without his having any share 
in it, for by it he was furnished with somewhat in 
which he was no way concerned, upon which 
he might cast all the blame of all that followed ; yet 
this was suitable enough to a maxim that he and all 
that sort of people set up — that the execution of the 
laws was that by which all governments maintained 
their strength, as well as their honour.” — Swift. 

" Dunce! Can there be a better maxirat” 

P. 163. Burnet. “John Goodwin and Milton 
did also escape all censure, to the surprise of all 
people.” — Sitift. “ He censures even mercy.” 

Ibid. Burnet. “Milton was not excepted out of 
the Act of Indemnity ; and afterwards he came out 
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of his concealment and lived many years, much visit- 
ed by all strangers and much admired by all at 
home for the poems he writ, though he u as then 
blind ; chiefly that of 4 Paradise Lost/ in which 
there is a nobleness both of contrivance and execu- 
tion, that, though he affected to write in blank verse, 
without rhyme, and made many new and rough 
words, yet it was esteemed the bcautifullest and 
perfectest poem that ever was writ, at least in cur 
language.” — Swift. M A mistake ! — for it is in Eng- 
lish.” 

P. 164. Burnet. “The great share that sir Henry 
Vane had in the attainder of the earl of Strafford, 
and in the whole turn of affairs to the total change 
of government, but above all the great opinion that 
was had of his parts and capacity to embroil matters 
again, made the court think it necessary to put him 
out of the way.” — Swift. ** A malicious turn ! — Vane 
was a dangerous enthusiastic beast.” 

Ibid. Burnet. “When sir Henry Vane saw his 
death was designed, he composed himself to it with 
a resolution that surprised all who knew how little 
of that was natural to him. Some instances of this 
were very extraordinary, though they cannot be 
mentioned with decency.” — Swift. “ His lady con- 
ceived by him the night before his execution.” 

P. 180. Burnet, speakiug of the dissenters in 
Charles II. 's time looking for a new liturgy, con- 
tinues, “ But all this was overthrown by Baxter, 
who was a man of great piety and, if he had not 
meddled in too many things, would have been 
esteemed one of the learned men of the age. He 
writ near two hundred books.” — Swift. 44 Very sad 
ones indeed !” 

P. 186. Burnet, speaking of the great fines raised 
on the church ill applied, proceeds, “ If the half 
had been applied to the buying of tithes or glebes 
for small vicarages, here a foundation had been laid 
for a great and effectual reformation.” — Swift. “ He 
judges here right, in my opinion.” 

Ibid. Burnet, continuing the same subject, 

“ The men of merit and services were loaded with 
many livings and many dignities. With this acces- 
sion of wealth there broke in upon the church a 
great deal of luxury and high living, on the pretence 
of hospitality, whilst others made purchases and left 
great estates, most of which we have seen melt 
away.” — Swift. “ An uncharitable aggravation, a 
base innuendo.” 

P. 189. Burnet. “ Patrick was a great preacher 
and wrote well on the Scriptures. He was a labor- 
ious man in his function, of great strictness of life, 
but a little too severe against those who differed from 
him ; but that was where he thought their doctrines 
•truck at the fundamentals of religion. lie be- 
came afterwards more moderate.” — Swift “ Yes, 
for he turned a rank Whig.” 

P. 190. Burnet. “Archbishop Tenison was a 
very learned man, endowed schools, set up a public 
library,” & c., &c. — Swift. “The dullest good-for- 
nothing man I ever knew.” 

P. 191. Burnet , condemning the bad style of 
preaching before Tillotson, Lloyd, and Stillingfleet, 
says, 44 Their discourses were long and heavy ; aL 
was pyebald, full of many sayings of different lan- 
guages.” — Swift. “A noble epithet! How came 
Burnet not to learn this style ! He surely neglected 
his own talents.” 

P. 193. Bumst, speaking of the first formation 
of the Royal Society, “ Many physicians anti other 
ingenious men went into a society for natural 
philosophy, but he who laboured most was Robert 
Boyle, the earl of Cork's youngest son, who was 
looked upon by all who knew him as a very perfect 
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pattern. He was a very devout Christian, humble 
amt modest almost to a fault ; of a most spotless and 
exemplary life in all respects. Ho was highly 
charitable, and was a mortitied and self-denied man 
that delighted in nothing so much as in doing good. 
He neglected his person, despised the world, and 
lived abstracted from all pleasures, designs, and in- 
terest.*'— Swift. 44 And yet Boyle was a very silly 
writer.” 

I*. 195. Burnet. “ Peter Walsh, who was the 
honestest and learnedcst man I ever knew among 
the Popish clergy, often told me there was nothing 
which the whole Popish party feared more than an 
union of those of the church of England with the 
preshyterians. The papists had but two maxims, 
from which they ne\cr departed. The one was to 
divide us, and the other, to keep themselves united.” 
— Swift. “ Hogue ! ! !” 

P. 202. Burnet. 14 The queen-mother had 
brought over from France one Mrs. Stewart, a great 
beauty .” — Swift. “ A pretty phrase this 1” 

F. 203. Burnet. 4 * One of the first things that 
was done this session of parliament (1063), was the 
execution of my unfortunate unde Warriston. He 
was so disordered, both in body a.id mind, that it 
was a reproach to government to proceed against 
him. He was brought before the parliament to hear 
what he had to say why his execution should not be 
awarded. He spoke long, but in a disordered and 
broken strain, which his enemies fancied had been 
put on to create pity. He was sentenced to die. 
His deportment was unequal, as might be expected 
from a man in his condition ; yet when the day of 
execution came he was very serene ; he was cheer- 
ful and seemed fully satisfied with his death. He 
read a speech twice over on the scaffold, that to my 
knowledge he composed himself, in which he justi- 
fied all the proceedings in the covenant, and asserted 
his own sincerity ; but condemned his joining with 
Cromwell and the sectaries ; though even in that his 
intentions had been sincere for the good of his 
country', and the security of religion. Lord Lau- 
derdale had lived in great friendship with him ; but 
he saw the king was so set against him, that he, 
who at all times took more care of himself than of 
his friends, would not in so critical a time seem to 
favour a man whom the presbyteriani had set up as 
it sort of an idol amongst them, and on whom they 
did depend more than on any other man alive.” — 
Swift. 44 Pray, was this Warriston hanged or be- 
headed 1 A very fit uncle for such a bishop !” 

P. 220. Burnet , 44 Pensionary De Witt had the 
notion of a commonwealth from the Greeks and 
Romans, and from thence he came to fancy that an 
army commanded by officers of their own country 
was both more in their own power and would serve 
them with the more zeal, since they themselves had 
such an interest in their success.” — Swift. 44 He 
ought to have judged the contrary.” 

P. 225. Burnet , speaking of the slight rebellion 
in the west, 1666, says, “The rest of the rebels were 
favoured by the darkness of the night, and the king's 
troops were not in case to pursue them, for they I 
were a poor, harmless company of men become mad j 
with oppression." — Swjft. 44 A fair historian 1” 

P. 238. Burnet. 44 Sir John Cunningham was 
not only an eminent lawyer, hut was, above all, a 
man of eminent probity and of a sweet temper, and 
indeed one of the piousest men of the nation.” — 
Swift. 44 Pray is that Scotch 1” 

r. 242. Burnet. 44 When the peareof Breda was 
concluded, the king writ to the Scottish council and 
communicated that to them, and with that signified 
that it was hit •» , o'i*ure that the army should he 



disbanded.” — Swift. 44 Here are four thuts in one 
line.” 

P. 243. Burnt t. “Sir Robert Murray, appre- 
hensive that episcopacy was to be pulled down, 
wrote a long and sorrowful letter to Sheldon, and 
upon that Sheldon wrote a very long one to sir 
Robert, which I read, and found more temperate 
than I could have expected from him.” — Swift. 
44 Sheldon was a very great and excellent man.” 

P. 245. Burnet. 44 The countess of Dysart was a 
woman of great beauty, but of fur greater parts ; she 
had studied, not only divinity and history, but 
mathematics and philosophy. She was violent in 
everything she set about — a violent friend, but much 
more violent enemy. When Lauderdale was pri- 
soner after Worcester fight, she made him believe 
he was in great danger of his life, and that she saved 
it by her intrigues with Cromwell.” — Swift. 44 Crom- 
well had gallantries with her.” 

P. 253. Burnet, speaking of Sheldon's remon- 
strating with the king about his mistresses, adds, 
“From that day Sheldon could never recover the 
king’s confidence.” — Swift. 44 Sheldon refused the 
sacrament to the king, for living in adultery.” 

P. 257. Burnet. ‘‘Thus lord Clarendon fell under 
the common fate of great ministers, whose employ- 
ment exposes them to envy, and draws upon them 
the indignation of all who are disappointed in their 
pretensions.” — Swift. 44 Stupid moralist 1” 

P. 258. Burnet , speaking of the earl of Rochester, 
second son of the lord Clarendon: 44 He was thought 
the smoothest man in the court ; and during all the 
disputes concerning his father, he made his court so 
dexterously that no resentments ever appeared on 
that head. He is a man of far greater parts than his 
brother (who in resentment of his father’s ill-treat- 
ment always opposed the court), has a very good pen , 
but speaks not gracefully.” — Swift. 44 Pray, was this 
pen of gold or silver 1” 

Ibid. Burnet. 44 In a conversation I had with 
the king in his closet, I was struck to hear a prince 
of his course of life so much disgusted at the ambi- 
tion and covetousness of the clergy. He said, if the 
clergy had done their part, it would have been an 
easy matter to run down the nonconformists. He 
told me, ho had a chaplain that was a very honest 
man, but a very great blockhead, to whom he had 
given a living in Suffolk that was full of that sort of 
people. He had gone about among them from 
house to house, though he could not imagine wh it 
he could say to them, for he said he was a very silly 
fellow, hut that he 4 believed his nonsense suited 
theirs,’ for he had brought them all to church, and 
in reward for his diligence lie had given him a bi- 
shopric in Ireland.” — Swift. 44 Bishop Wolley, of 
Clonfert.” 

P. 259. Burnet. 44 If the sectaries were humble 
and modest, and would tell what would satisfy them, 
there might be some colour for granting them some 
concessions.” — Swift. 44 1 think so too.” 

P. 263. Burnet, speaking of the king's attachment 
to Nell Gwyn, says, “And vet after all he never 
treated her with the decencies of a mistress.” — Swift. 
44 Pray, what decencies are these 1” 

Ibid. Burnet. 44 The king had another mistress, 
who was managed by lord Shaftesbury, who was the 
daughter of a clergyman (oue Roberts), in whom 
her first education had so deep a root, that though 
she fell into many scandalous disorders, tvith very 
dismal adventures in them all, yet a principle of re- 
ligion was so deeply laid in her, that though it did 
not restrain her, yet it kept alive in her such a con- 
stant horror of sin that she was never easy in an ill 
course of life, and died with great sense of her for 
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mer conduct. I was often with her the last three I 
months of her life.” — Swift. 44 Was she handsome 
then t” 

P. 265. Burnet. “ Sedley had a more copious 
wit and sudden than that which furnished a per- 
petual run of discourse; but he was not so correct 
as lord Dorset, nor so sparkling as lord Rochester.” 
— Swift. " No better a critic in wit than in st)le.” 
P. 266. Burnet. “ Lord Uobarts, afterwards earl 
of Radnor, who succeeded the duke of Ormond in 
his government of Ireland, was a morose man, be- 
lieved to be sincerely just and as wise as a tynical 
humour could ullow him to be.” — Swift. " How 
does that hinder wisdom 1” 

P. 273. Burnet. “Charles II. confessed himself a 
papist to the prince of Omnge ; and the prince told 
mo he never spoke of this to any other person till 
after hie death.” — Swift. “What! after his own 
death t" 

P. 288. Burnet. “The Episcopal party thought I 
intended to make myself popular at their cost ; so 
they began that strain of fury and calumny that has 
pursued me ever since from Oiat sort of people** — 
Swift. “ A civil term for all who are Episcopal !” 
P.298. Burnet. “In compiling the memoirs of the 
duke of Hamilton, 1 found there materials for a 
very large history. I writ it with great sincerity 
and concealed none of their errors. I did indeed 
conceal several things that related to the king. I 
left out some passages that were in his letters, in 
some of which was too much weakness.” — Swift. 
“These letters if they had been published could not 
have given a worse character of him.” 

P. 300. Burnet t speaking of the Scotch clergy re- 
fusing to be made bishops, says, M They had an ill 
opinion of the court, and could not be brought to 
leave their retirement.” — Swift. “ For that reason 
they should have accepted bishopries.” 

P. 303. Burnet. “Madame (Charles II. 's sister) 
had an intrigue with another person whom I knew 
well, the count of Treville. When she was in her 
last agonies, she said 4 Adieu, Treville!’ He was so 
struck with this accident that it had a good effect on 
him ; for he went and lived many years amongst the 
Fathers of the Oratory, and became both a very 
learned and devout man. He came afterwards out 
into the world. I saw him often. He was a man 
of a very sweet temper, only a little too formal for a 
Frenchman; but he was very sincere. He was a 
Jansenist. He hated the Jesuits, and had a very 
mean opinion of the king, which appeared in all the 
instances in which it was safe for him to show it.” 
— Swift. 4 Pretty jumping periods !” 

I*. 304. Burnet. “When a foreign minister asked 
the king's leave to treat with Lockhart in his master’s 
name, the king consented, but with this severe re- 
flection, that he believed he would be true to any- 
body but himself.” — Swift. 44 Does he mean, Lock- 
hart would not be true to Lockhart 1” 

P. 306. Burnet . “ The earl of Shaftesbury was the 
chief man who advised the king to shut up the ex- 
chequer.” — Swift. 44 Clifford had the merit of it.” 
P. 321. Burnet, “ As soon as kiug William was 
brought into the command of the armies, he told me 
he spoke to Do Witt, and desired to live in an entire 
confidence with him. His answer was cold, so he 
saw he could not depend upon him. When he told 
me this, he added, he certainly was one of the great- 
est men of the age, and he believed he served his 
country faithfully.” — Swift. 44 And yet, for all this, 
the prince contrived that he should he murdered.” 

P. 322. Burnet. “In this famous campaign of 
Louis XIV. against the Dutch (1672), there was so 
little heart or judgment shown in the management 



of that run of success, that when that )ear is properly 
aet out, it will appear to be one of the least glorious 
of his life." — Swift. 44 A metaphor only fit for a 
gamester.” 

P. 328. Burnet. “Prince Waldeck was their chief 
general, a man of great compass and a true judgment, 
equally able in the cabinet and in the camp. But 
he was always unsuccessful, because he was never 
furnished according to the schemes he had laid down. 
The opinion that armies had of him as an uufortunate 
general made him really so ; for soldiers cannot have 
much heart, when they have not an entire contidence 
in him that has the chiefcommand.” — Swift. “ When 
he speaks of his great compass, I suppose he means 
he was very fat.” 

P.329. Burnet. 44 It seems the French made no 
great account of their prisoners, for they released 
25,000 Dutch for 50,000 crowns.” — Swift. “ What ! 
ten shillings a piece ! By much too dear for a Dutch- 
man.” 

P. 337. Burnet. 41 This year (1672) the king de- 
clared a new mistress, and made her duchess of 
Portsmouth. She had been maul of honour to 
madame, the king’s sister, and had come over with 
her to Dover, where the king had expressed such a 
regard for her that the duke of Buckingham, who 
hated the duchess of Cleveland, intended to put her 
on the king” — Swift. “ Surely he means the con- 
trary.” 

P. 341. Burnet. 44 Duke of Lauderdale called on 
me all of a sudden, and put me in mind of the project 
I had laid before him of putting all the ousted minis- 
ters by couples into parishes, that instead of wander- 
ing about the country to hold conventicles, they 
might be stationary, and may have half a benefice.” 
— Swift . 44 A pretty Scotch project ! instead of feed- 

ing fifty t you starve one hundred.” 

P. 370. Burnet. 44 1 was ever of Nazanzien’s opi- 
nion, who never wished to sec any more synods of 
the clergy.” Swift. 44 Dog!” 

P. 372. Burnet, speaking of an insurrection in 
Scotland, says, 44 The king said he was afraid 1 was 
too busy, and wished me to be more quiet.” — Swift. 
“ The king knew him right.” 

Ibid. Burnet. 44 1 preached in many of the churches 
in London, and was so well received, that it was 
probable I might be accepted of in any way that de- 
pended on a popular election — Swift. 44 Very much 
to his honour!” 

P. 373. Burnet. * 4 This violent and groundless 
prosecution lasted some months; and during this 
time I said to some that duke Lauderdale had gone 
so far in opening some wicked designs to me, that I 
perceived lie could not be satisfied unless I was un- 
done; so I told what was mentioned before of the 
discourses that passed between him and me.” — Swift. 
44 A Scotch dog!” 

P. 378. Burnet. 44 1 will henceforth leave the ac- 
count of our affairs beyond sea w holly to Temple’s 
letters, in which they arc very truly and fully set 
forth.” — Swift. “Sir William Temple was a man 
of sense and virtue, to which Burnet was a stranger.” 

P. 380. Burnet, speaking of his being pressed, 
before parliament, to reveal what passed between 
him and the duke of Lauderdale in private ; and the 
parliament, in case of refusal, threatening him ; he 
says, “Upon this I yielded, and gave an account of 
what I formerly mentioned.” — Sw\fL “Treacher 
ous villain !” 

P. 382. Burnet. 44 Sir Harbottle Grimston had 
always a great tenderness for dissenters, though still 
in the communion of the church." — Swift. 44 Bur- 
net’s test of ail virtues.” 

Ibid. Burnet. 44 Lady Grimston was the humblest* 
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the devoutest, and best tempered person I ever knew 
of that sort" (churcn of England). — Swift. “Ah I 
rogue !** 

P. 392. Burmct. “ Sancrofi, dem of St. Paul's, 
was raised to the see of Canterbury. He was a man 
of solemn deportment, had a sullen gravity in his 
looks, and was considerably learned. He had put 
on a monastic strictness, and lived abstracted from 
compnny. These things, together with his living 
unmarried and his being fixed in the old maxims of 
high loyalty, and a superstitious valuing of little 
things, made the court conclude that he was a man 
who might he entirely gained to serve all their ends, or 
at least that he would bean uuactive speculative man, 
and give them little opposition in anything they 
might attempt, when they had more promising op- 
portunities.” — Swift, " False und detracting.” 

P. 406. Burnet. " In this battle between the 
prince of Orange (afterwards king William) and the 
duke of Orleans, some regiments of marines, on 
whom the prince depended, did basely run away ; 
yet the other bodies fought so well that he lost not 
much, except the honour of the day." — Swift. " What 
he was pretty well used to.” 

P. 413. Burnet. 44 Upon the examination of Mit- 
chell before the privy-council for the intended assas- 
sination of archbishop Sharpe, it being first proposed 
to cut off the prisoner's right hand and then his left ; 
lord Rothes, who was a pleasant man, said, ” Then 
how shall he wipe his b— ch V This is not very 
decent to be mentioned in such a work if it were not 
necessary.” — Swift. “ As decent as a thousand other 
passages : so he might have spared his apology.” 

P. 414. Burnet , in the last article of the above 
trial, observes, “ That the judge, who hated Sharpe, 
as he went up to the bench, passing by the prisoner, 
whispered him — * Confess nothing, except you are 
sure of your limbs as well os your life.* ” — Swift. “ O 
rare judge !” 

P. 416. Burnet, speaking of the execution of the 
almve Mitchell for the attempt agains' Siiarpe, says, 
” Yet the duke of Lauderdale had a chaplain 
( Ilirkes), afterwards dean of Worcester, who pub- 
lished a false and partial relation of this matter in 
order to the justifying it.” — Swift. “ He was a learn- 
ed and a pious man.” 

P. 425. Burnet. 44 Titus Oates had gotten to be a 
chaplain in one of the king's ships, from which he 
was dismissed upon complaint of some unnatural 
pmcliccs.” — Swift. 41 Only s y.” 

P.441. Burnet. “On the impeachment of lord 
Dauby, Maynaul, an ancient and eminent lawyer, 
explained the words of the statute, 25 Edward III., 
that the courts of law could not proceed but upon 
one of the crimes there enumerated, but the par- 
liament had still a power, by the clause in that act, 
to declare what was treason.” — Swift. “ Yes, by a 
new act, but not by a retrospect there ; for May- 
nard was a knave and a fool, with all his law." 

P.455. Burnet, “ The bill of exclusion certainly 
disinherited the next heir, which the king and par- 
liament might do as well as any private man might 
disinherit his next heir.” — Swift. “ This is not al- 
ways true ; yet it was certainly in the power of the 
king and parliament to exclude the next heir.” 

P. 459. Burnet. “ For a great while I thought the 
limitations proposed in the exclusion bill was the 
wisest and best method.” — Swift. “ It was the wisest 
because it would be less opposed, and the king 
would consent to it — otherwise an exclusion would 
bare done better.” 

Burnet, speaking of the party-writings for and 
agsmst the presbyters and churchmen, continues, 
44 The chief manager of all these angry writings was 



one sir Roger T Estrange, a man who had lived in 
all the late times, and was furnished with many pas- 
sages. and an unexhausted copiousness in writing.” 
— Swift. 44 A superficial meddling coxcomb.” 

P. 483. Burnet. 44 1 laid open the cruelties of 
the chuicli of Koine in queen Mary’s time, which 
were not then known ; and I aggravated, though 
rery twly, the danger of falling under the*pO"cr of 
that religion.” — Swift. 44 A BULL !” 

Ibid. Burnet. 44 Sprat had studied a polite style 
much; but there wus little strength in it. He had 
the beginnings of learning laid well in him ; but he 
has allowed himself, in a course of some y ears, in 
much sloth and too many liberties." — Swift. 44 Very 
false.” 

P. 509. Burnet, speaking of the grand juries in 
the latter end of king Charles’s reign returning igno- 
ramus so frequently on bills of indictment, states, 
that in defence of those ignoramus juries it was 
said 44 That by the express words of their oath they 
were bound to make true presentments of what 
should appear true to them ; and therefore if they 
did not believe the evidence they could not find a 
bill, though sworn to. A book was writ to support 
this, in which both law* and reason were brought to 
confirm it.” — Swft. 44 This book was written by 
lord Somers.” 

P. 525. Burnt t. 44 Home was convicted on the 
credit of one evidence. Applications 'tis true were 
made to the duke of York for saving his life ; but he 
was not born under a pardoning planet." — Swift. 
44 Silly fop !” 

Burnet, speaking of the surrender of the charters 
in 1682 — 44 It was said that those who were in the 
government incorporations, and had their charters 
and seals trusted to their keeping, were not the pro- 
prietors nor masters of those rights. They could 
not distinguish those corporations nor part with any 
of their privileges. Others said, ‘that whatever 
might he objected to the reason and equity of the 
thing, yet when the seal of a corporation was put to 
any deed such a deed was good in law.* This mat- 
ter goes beyond my skill in law to determine.” — 
Swift. 41 What does he think of the surrender of 
charters, abbej s, &c., &r. V’ 

P. 528. Burnet. 44 The nonconformists were now 
persecuted with much eagerness. This was visibly 
set on by the papists ; and it was wisely done by 
them ; for they knew how mueh the nonconformists 
« cere set against them" — Swift. “Not so much as 
they are against the church.” 

P. 536. Burnet. “The truth is juries became at 
that time the shame of the nation us well as a re- 
proach to religion ; for they w'ere packed aud pre- 
pared to bring in verdicts as they were directed, and 
not as matters appeared in the evidence.” — Swift . 

“ So they are now.” 

P. 543. Burnet, on Rumbold's proposal to shoot 
the king at Hodsdon in his way to Newmarket, 
adds, 44 The conspirators then ran into much wicked 
talk about the menus of executing it — but nothing 
was fixed upon ; all was but talk." — Swift. 44 All 
plots begin with talk.” 

P. 548. Burnet. At the time of lord Russell's 
plot — 44 Baillie being asked by the king whether 
they had any design against his person 1 he frankly 
said not ; but being asked whether he had any con- 
sultation with lords or other persons about an in- 
surrection in Scotland, Baillie faltered at this, for 
his conscience restrained him from lying." — Swift. 

44 The author and his cousins could not lie, but they 
could plot 

P. 553. Bunui, speaking of lord F.ssex*s suicide 
(1683), “ His man, thiukiog he stayed longer than 
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ordinary in his closet, looked through the keyhole, 
and saw him lying dead." — Swift. 44 He cut his 
throat with a razor on the close-stool."* 

P 555. Burnet. '* On lord Russell's trial Finch 
summed up the evidence against him, but showed 
more of a vicious eloquence in turning matters 
against the prisoner than law." — Swift. “ Finch 
was afterwards earl of Aylesford. An arrant r — I !** 

P. 668. Burnet. “ All people were apprehensive 
of very black designs when they saw Jefferies made 
chief-justice of the king's bench, who was so scandal- 
ously vicious and was drunk every day ; besides, he 
had a drunkenness of fury in his temper that looked 
like enthusiasm. He did not consider the decencies 
of his post ; nor did he seem so much as to affect to 
seem impartial, os became a judge, but ran out upon 
all occasions into declamations that did not become 
the bar, much less the bench. He was not learned 
in his profession either ; and his eloquence, though 
viciously copious, was neither correct nor agreeable.” 
— Swift. “ Somewhat like Burnet's eloquence.” 

P. 572. Burnet , on Algernon Sydney’s trial, ob- 
serves, 44 That Finch aggravated the matter of the 
book, as a proof of his intentions : for he said, 
Scribe re estagere." — Swift. “And yet king George 
made him earl of Aylesford." 

Ibid. Burnet. ‘S-Whcn Sydney charged the she- 
riffs who brought him the execution-warrant with 
having packed the jurv, one of the sheriffs wept. 
He told it to a person from whom Tillotson had it, 
who told itto me." — Swift. “Abominable authority!" 

P. 577. Burnet. “ So that it wsis plain that after 
all the Btory which they had made of the Rye-house 
plot, it had gone no further, and that a company of 
seditious and inconsiderable persons were framing 
among themselves some treasonable schemes that 
were never likely to come to anything." — Swift. 
44 Cursed partiality !" 

P. 579. Burnet. “The king (Charles II.) had 
published a story all about the court os a reason for 
his severity against Armstrong, that he had been 
sent over by Cromwell to murder him beyond sea ; 
and upon Armstrong’s conviction, though the king 
promised he would not reveal it during his life, yet 
now looking upon him as dead in law he was free 
from that promise.” — Swift. “ If the king had a 
mind to lie, he would have waited till Armstrong 
was hanged." 

P. 585. Burnet. 44 Finding the difficulty of dis- 
covering anything, and iu confidence, I saved myself 
out of these difficulties by saying to all my friends 
that I would not be involved in any such confidence ; 
for as long as I thought our circumstances were 
such that resistance was not lawful, 1 thought the 
concealing any design in order to it was likewise 
unlawful." — Swift. 41 J csuitical !" 

P. 586. Burnet. “ Baillie suffered several hard- 
ships and fines for being supposed to be in the Rye- 
house-plot ; yet during this he seemed so composed, 
and even so cheerful, that his behaviour looked like 
the revival of the spirit of the noblest Greeks and 
Romans.” — Swift. 44 Take notice he was our cousin.” 

P. 587. Burnet , speaking of Baillie’s execution, 
■ays 44 The only excuse there was ever pretended for 
this infamous prosecution was that they were sure 
he was guilty, and that the whole secret of the ne- 
gotiation between the two kingdoms was trusted to 
him ; and since he would not discover it, all methods 
might be taken to destroy him." — Swift. 44 Case of 
the bishop of Rochester." 

* The death of £*»e\ was ths subject of mnch discussion at 
the tine, and of severe prosecution agwia»t Messrs. Speke and 

Hraddcn, for encouraging a report that b« tuui been mur^red 
•u yrUm 



P. 588 Burnet. 44 Lord Perth wanting to see 
Leightouu, I wrote so earnestly to him that he came 
to London ; and on his coming up, was amazed to 
see a tnan of seventy years of age look so well and 
fresh as if time seemed to stand still with him ; and 
yet the next day both speech and sense left him, 
and he contiuucd panting about twelve hours, and 
then died without pang or convulsion.” — Swift. 
44 Burnet killed him by bringing him up to London." 

P. 589. Burnet. 44 There were two remarkable 
circumstances in Leightoun’s death. He used often 
to say that if he were to choose a place to die in it 
should be an inn, it looking like a pilgrim’s going 
home, to whom this world was all an inn, and who 
was weary of the noise and confusion of it. Ho 
added that the officious tenderness of his friends was 
an entanglement to a dying man, and that the un- 
concerned attendance of those that could be procured 
iu such a place would give less disturbance. He had 
his wish.” — Swift. 44 Canting puppy !" 

P. 590. Burnet. “ Stoaroe, archbishop of York, 
died this year (1684) in the 8Gth year of his age. He 
was a sour, ill-tempered tnan, aud minded chiefly to 
enrich his family." — - Swift . “And yet he was 

thought to be the author of the Whole Duty of Man." 

P. 596. Burnet. “ Being appointed to preach the 
sermon on the Gunpowder-plot (10*4j at the Rolls- 
chapel, I took for my text 4 Save me from the lion’s 
mouth ; thou host heard me from the horns of the 
unicorn.* I made no reflections in my thoughts on 
the lion and unicorn as being the two supporters of 
the king’s escutcheon, for I ever hated all points of 
that sort as a profanation of Scriptures.” — Swift. 
44 1 doubt that." 

Burnet, speaking of the suspicion of Charles II. 
being poisoned — 14 Needham called twice to have the 
stomach opened, but the surgeons seemed not to 
hear him ; and when he moved it a second time, us 
he told me, heard Lower say to one .that stood next 
him 4 Needham will undo us calling thus to have 
the stomach opened, for he may see they will not 
do it.' They were diverted to look to somewhat 
else ; and when they returned to look upon the sto- 
mach it was carried away, so that it was never 
viewed. Le Fevre, a French phjsician, told me he 
saw a blackness in the shoulder, upon which he 
made an incision and saw it was all mortified. 
Short, another physician, who was a papist but after 
a form of his own, did very much suspect foul deal- 
ing, and he had talked more freely of it than any of 
the protestants durst do at that time.” — Swift. “ A 
physician told me, who had it from Short himself, 
that he believed him to be poisoned." 

P. 596. Burnet , concluding the character of 
Charles II. — 44 His person and temper, his vices as 
well as his fortunes, resemble the character that wc 
have given us of Tiberius so much that it were easy 
to draw the parallel between them. Tiberius’s 
banishment and his coming afterwards to reign 
makes the comparison in that respect pretty near — 
his hating of business and love of pleasures — his 
raising of favourites and trusting them entirely, and 
then his putting them down and hating them exces- 
sively — lus art of covering deep designs, particularly 
of revenge, with an appearance of softness, brings 
them so near a likeness that I did not wonder much 
to observe the resemblance of their faces and per- 
sons. At Rome I saw one of the last statues made 
for Tiberius after he had lost his teeth ; but bating 
the alteration which that made, it was so like king 
Charles that prince Borghese and eigidor Dominion, 
to whom it belonged, did agree with me in thinking 
that it looked like a statue made for him." — Striji 
44 He was certainly a very bad prince, but uot to the 
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decree described in this character, which ia poorly 
drawn, at d mingled with malice ire ry unworthy an 
historian : the style is likewise abominable, as is the 
whole history of observations trite and vulgar.” 

P. 051. Burnet. 44 Goodenough, who had been 
under-sheriff of London when Cornish w as sheriff, 
offered to swear against Cornish, and also said that 
Rumsey had not discovered all he knew. So Rura- 
sey to save himself and Goodeuough swore against 
Cornish ; and he was seized on, tried, and executed 
iu a week.” — Swift. “ Goodenough afterwards 
went to Ireland, practised the law, and died there." 

P. 654. Burnet. “ The archbishop of Armagh 
(1685) had continued lord-chancellor of Ireland, 
and was in all respects so complaisant to the court 
that even his religion became suspected.” — Swift. 
“ False !” 

Ibid. Burnet. 44 And yet this archbishop was not 
thought thorough-paced ; — so sir Charles Porter, 
who was a zealous promoter of everything the king 
proposed, and was a man of ready w it, and being 
poor was thought a person fit to be made a tool of, 
was declared lord -chancellor of Ireland.” — Swift. 
44 False and scandalous.” 

P. C69. Burnet. “ Solicitor-general Finch had 
been continued in his employment only to lay the 
load of this judgment upon him (the prosecution of 
lord de la Mere). He was presently after turned 
out, and Powis succeeded him, who was a compliant, 
young, aspiring lawyer.” — Swift. 44 Sir Thomas 

Powis — good dull lawyer.” 

P. 672. Burnet. *• Intimations were everywhere 
given that the king would not have the dissenters or 
their meetings disturbed. Some of them began to 
grow insolent upon this show of favour.” — Swift. 
'* The whole body of them grew insolent, and com- 
pit ing to the king.” 

P. 675. Burnet. ** Saneroft lay silent at Lambeth. 
He seemed zealous against popery in private dis- 
course ; but he was of such a timorous temper, and 
to $et on the enriching hit nephew, that he showed no 
sort of courage.” — Swift. 44 False as hell.” 

P. 681. Burnet. 44 The episcopal clergy were in 
many places so sunk in sloth and ignorance that 
they were not capable of conducting their zeal ; but 
the presbyterians, though smarting under great se- 
verities, expressed on all occasions their unconquer- 
able aversion to popery.” — Swift. 44 Partial dog!” 
P. 690. Burnet, speaking of king William's cha- 
racter, says 44 He had no vice but one sort, in which 
he was very cautious and secret ." — Stcifl. * 4 It was 
of two soits — male and female — in the former he 
was neither cautious nor secret.” 

P. 691. Burnet. 44 In a conversation with the 

f wince of Orange at the Hague (1686), when I told 
din my opinion of toleration, he said * that was all 
he would ever attempt to bring us to, for quieting 
our contentions at home.' Swift. 44 So it seems 
the prince even then thought of being king.” 

P. 692. Burnet. 44 The advice 1 gave the princess 
of Orange when queen of England was to endeavour 
to get the power of king to the prince fo:- life ; for 
this would lay the greatest obligation on him possi- 
ble, and lay the foundation for a perfect union be- 
tween them, which had of late been a little em- 
broiled.” — Swift. 41 On account of Mrs. Villiert, 

now lady Orkney ; but he proved a d d husband 

for all that .” 

P. G93. Burnet. 44 Penn, the quaker, was a talk- 
ing vain man, who had been long In the king's 
favour, he being the vice-admiral's son.” — Swift. 
44 He spoke very agreeably and with much spirit.” 
695. Burnet. 44 Cartwright was promoted to 
Cfeester. He was a man of good capacity, and had 



j made some progress in learning. He was ambitious 
' and servile, cruel and boisterous ; and by the great 
liberties he allowed himself, he fell under much 

scandal of the worst sort." — Swift. 44 Only s y.” 

P. 697. Burnet. 44 In all nations the privileges of 
colleges and universities are esteemed such sacred 
things that few will venture to disturb them.” — 
Swift. 44 Yet in king George's reign Oxford was in- 
sulted with troops, for no manner of cause but their 
steadiness to the church.” 

P. 701. Burnet, speaking of king James’s proceed- 
ings against the universities, and that several of the 
clergy wrote over to the prince of Orange to engage 
in their quarrel, adds — 4 ‘ When that was communi- 
cated to me 1 was still of opinion that this was an 
act of despotic and arbitrary power ; yet I did nut 
think it struck at the whole, so that it was not in 
my opinion a lawful case of resistance.” — Swift. 
44 lie was a better Tory than I if he spoke as he 
thought.” 

Ibid. Burnet. 44 The main difference between the 
Presbyterians and the Independents was, that the 
former seemed reconcilable to the church ; for they 
loved Episcopal ordination and liturgy, but the In- 
dependents were for a commonwealth.” — Swift. 
44 A damnable lie ! ” 

P. 702. Burnet. 44 So the most considerable 
amongst them (the dissenters) resolved not to stund 
at too great a distance from the court, nor provoke 
the king too far so as to give him cause to think they 
were irreconcilable to him, leBt they should provukc 
him to take up matters at any time with the church- 
party.” — Swift. 44 Another piece of diseimulatiou.** 
Burnet. 44 The king's choice uf Palmer, earl of 
Castleinain, was liable to great exceptions ; for as he 
was believed to be a Jesuit, be was certainly as hot 
and eager in all high notions as any of them could 
be. The Romans were amazed when they heard 
be was to be the person. His misfortunes were so 
eminent and public that they who take their mea- 
sures much from astrology, and from the characters 
they think are fixed on men, thought it strange to 
see such a negotiation put into the hands of so un- 
lucky a man.” — Swift. 44 This man was the duchess 
of Cleveland’s husband.” 

P.710. Burnet. ‘‘The restless spirit of some of 
that religion (popery), and of their clergy in par- 
ticular, showed that they could not be quiet till they 
were masters. ” — Swift. 44 All sects are of that spirit.” 
P. 726. Burnet. When king James memorialised 
the States to deliver up Burnet, he says, 44 1 argued 
that, being now naturalised in Holland, my allegi- 
ance was during my stay in those parts transferred 
from his majesty to the States.” — Swift. 44 Civilians 
deny that ; but 1 agree with him.” 

P.727. Bunut. 44 1 now come to the year 1688, 
which proved memorahlc, and produced an extraor- 
dinary unheard-of revolution.” — Swift. 44 The devil's 
in that ! Sure all Europe heard of it.” 

P. 746. Burnet. 44 But, after ail, the soldiers 
were bad Englishmen, and worse Christians; jet 
the court of Janies 11. found them too good Pro- 
testants to trust much to them.” — Swift. 44 Special 
doctrine 

P. 752. Burnet, doubting of the legitimacy of the 
pretender and describing the queen's manner of 
lying-in, says, 44 all this while the queen lay in bed ; 
and in order to the warming one side of it, a warm- 
ing-pan was brought, but it was not opened that it 
might be seen whether there was any fire in it.”— 
Swift. 44 This the ladies say is very foolish.” 

P. 702. Burnet. 44 The carl of Shrewsbury seemed 
to be a man of great probity, ami to have a high 
sense of honour.”— Swift. 14 Quite the contrary.” 
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P. 763. Burnet. “ Russell told me that on his re- 
turn to England from Holland he conun unicated his 
design (relative to the revolution) to lord Lumley, 
who was a late convert from popery nnd had stood 
out very firmly all this reign. He was a man who 
had his interest much to heart, and he resolved to 
embark deep in this design.’* — Swift. “He was a 
knave and a coward.** 

IMd. Burnet. " But the man iu whose hands the 
conduct of the whole design was chiefly deposited, 
by the prince’s own order, was Mr. Sydney, brother 
to the earl of Leicester, and Mr. Algernon Sydney. 
He was a graceful man and had lived long in the 
court, where he had some adventures that became 
very public. He was a man of sweet and caressing 
temper.” — Swift. “ An idle, drunken, ignorant 
rake, without sense, truth, or honour." 

P. 764. Burnet. ** But because Mr. Sydney was 
lazy, and the business required an active man, who 
could run about and write over full and long ac- 
counts, I recommended a kinsman of my own, John* 
•ton, whom I had formed and knew to be both 
faithful and diligent.” — Swift. “ An arrant Scotch 
rogue." 

P. 765. Burnet. “ Lord Churchill (afterwards 
duke of Marlborough) was a man of a noble and 
graceful appearance, bred up in the court with no 
literature ; but he had a solid and clear understand- 
ing, with a constant presence of mind. He knew 
the arts of living in a court better than any man in 
it. He caressed nil people with a soft and obliging 
deportment, and was always ready to do good offices. 
He had no fortune to set up on. This put him on 
all the methods of acquiring one, and that went so 
far into him that he did not Bhakc it off when he 
was in a much higher elevation ; nor were his ex- 
penses suited enough to his posts ; but when allow- 
ances are made for that, it must be acknowledged 
that he is one of the greatest men the age has pro- 
duced.” — Swift. “ A composition of perfidiousness 
and avarice." 

Ibid. Burnet , still speaking of lord Church- 
ill : “ he was very doubtful of the pretended birth ; 
so he resolved when the prince should come over 
to go to him, but to betray no post nor any- 
thing more than withdrawing himself with such 
officers as he could trust with such a secret.” — Swift. 
“ What could he do more to a mortal enemy 1” 

P.772. Burnet. “The king of France thought 
himself tied by no peace, but that when he suspected 
his neighbours were intending to make war upon 
him he might, upon such a suspicion, begin a war 
upon his part.” — Swift. “ The common maxim of 
princes.” 

P. 782. Burnet. “ The morning the prince of 
Orange embarked for England he took God to wit- 
ness that he went to that country with no other in- 
tentions but those he had set out in his declaration.” 

• — Swift. “ Then he was peijured ; for he designed 
to get the crown, which he denied in the declaration.*’ 

P. 783. Burnet. After describing the storm which 
put back the prince of Orange’s fleet, he observes, 
“ in France and England they triumphed, believing 
it to be a miracle ; we on the contrary looked upon 
it as a mark of God’s great care to be delivered out 
of so great a storm.” — Swift “ Then still it must be 
a miracle .*’ 

P. 785. Burnet. “ When matters were coming to 
a crisis at the Revolution an order was sent to the 
bishop of Winchester to put the president of Mag- 
dalen College again into possession, but when the 
court heard the prince’s fleet was blown back the 
order was countermanded.*' — Swift. ** The bishop of 
Winchester assured me otherwise.” 



Ibid. Burnet. “And now the court thought It ne- 
cessary, as an after-game , to oiler some satisfaction 
on the point of the legitimacy of the prince of 
Wales.” — Swift. “ And this was the proper time.” 

P. 786. “ The princess Anne was not present at 
the queen’s delivery ; she excused herself thinking 
she was breeding, and all motion was forbidden her ; 
but none believed this to be the true reason.” — 
Swift. “ I have reason to believe this to be true of 
the princess Anne.” 

P. 790 Burnet. “ The prince of Orange’s army 
staid a week at Exeter before any of the gentlemeu 
of the county came in to us. Every day some person 
of condition came to us from other parts. The first 
were the lord Colchester, the eldest son of the earl 
of Powi8, and the lord Wharton.”— Swift. “ Famous 
for his cowardice in the rebellion.” 

P.791. Burnet. “ Soon after that prince George, 
the duke of Ormond, and the lord Drumlanerick, 
the duke of Queensberry's eldest son, left king 
James and came over to the prince.” — Swift. “ Yet 
how has he been rewarded for this?” 

P. 792. Burnet. “ In a little while a small army 
was formed about the princess Anne, who chose to 
be commanded by the bishop of London, of which 
he too easily accepted." — Swift. “And why should 
he not IV 

Ibid. Burnet. “A foolish ballad was made about 
this time treating the papists, and chiefly the Irish, 
in a very ridiculous manner, which had a burthen, 
said to be Irish words, * Lero, Lero, Lillibulero,* 
that made an impression on the army that cannot 
well be imagined by those who saw it not.” — Swift. 
“They are not Irish words, but better than Scotch.” 

P. 796. Bumet t speaking of king James’s first 
attempt to leave the kingdom, says, “ With this his 
reign ended ; for it was a plain desertion of his peo- 
ple, and exposing the nation to the pillage of an 
army which he had ordered the earl of Fever-sham 
to disband.” — Swift. “An abominable assertion, 
and false consequences.” 

P. 797. Burnet. “The incident of the king's 
being retaken at Favcrsham gave rise to tbe party 
of Jacobites, for if he had got clear away he would 
not have had a party left ; all would have agreed it 
was a desertion, and therefore the nation was free 
and at liberty to secure itself ; but what followed 
upon this gave them a colour to say, * he was forced 
away, and driven out.’ ” — Swift. “ So he most cer- 
tainly was, both now and afterwards." 

P. 798. Burnet. “ Jefferies, finding the king was 
gone, saw what reason he had to look to himself, 
and apprehending that he was now exposed to the 
rage of the people whom he had provoked with a 
particular brutality, he had disguised himself to 
make his escape, but he fell into the hands of some 
who knew him, and was insulted by them with as 
much •com and rudeness as they could invent. After 
many hours tossing him about he was carried to the 
lord mayor, whom they charged to commit him to 
the Tower, which the lord Lucas had then seized 
and in it had declared for the prince. The lord- 
mayor was so struck with the terror of this rudo 
populace and with the disgrace of a man who had 
made all people tremble before him that he fell into 
fits upon it, of which he died soon after.” — Swift. 
“ When Jefferies was committed to the Tower he 
took to drinking strong liquors, which he occasion- 
ally did when in power, but now increased his habit 
most inordinately, with a view to put an end to his 
life, which it soon did." 

P. 799. Burnet. “ When I had the first account 
of king James’s flight I was affected with this dismal 
reverse of the fortune of a great prince more thac 
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1 think fit to express." — Swift. 44 Or than I will be- 
lieve." 

P. 800. Burnet , speaking of the dilemma the 
prince of Orange was in about the king, upon his 
being brought from Fevcrsham, says “ It was thought 
necessary to stick to the point of the king's desert- 
ing his people, and not to give up that by entering 
into any treaty with him." — Swift. 44 Base and vil- 
lanou*. " 

P. 803. Burnet. 44 Now that the prince was come 
all the bodies about the town came to welcome him. 
The bishops came the next day (the archbishop of 
Canterbury excepted). The clergy of London came 
next. The city and a great many other bodies came 
likewise, and expressed a great deal of joy for the 
deliverance wrought for them by the prince’s means. 
Old serjeant Maynard came with the men of the 
law. He was then near ninety, and yet he said the 
liveliest thing that was heard of on that occasion. 
The prince took notice of his great age, and said 
* that he had outlived all the men of the law of his 
time:' he answered 'he had like to have outlived 
the law itself if his highness had not come over.’ " 
— Swift. 44 Maynard was an old rogue for all that." 

P. 805. Burnet , speaking of the first effects of the 
Revolution upon the presbyterians in Scotland, says 
“ TViey broke in upon the episcopal clergy with 
great violence and much cruelty ; they tore their 
gowns and drove them from their churches and 
houses." — Swift. “ To reward them for which king 
William abolished episcopacy." 

Ibid. Burnet. " The episcopal party in Scotland 
saw themselves under a great cloud, so they resolved 
all to adhere to the earl of Dundee, who had served 
some years in Holland, and was a man of good 
parts and some valuable virtues, but was proud and 
ambitious, and had taken a violent hatred to the 
whole presbyterian party." — Swift. " He was the 
best man in Scotland." 

P. 807. Burnet. 44 Those who were employed by 
Tyreonnel to deceive the prince made an application 
to sir William Temple, who had a long and esta- 
blished credit with him." — Swift. "A lie of a Scot; 
for sir William Temple to my knowledge did not 
know Tyreonnel.” 

P. 811. Bumet t speaking of the various opinions 
then agitated relative to the settlement of the state — 
** Some were of opinion that king James had by his 
ill administration of the government brought him- 
self into an incapacity of holding the exercise of the 
sovereign authority any more in his own hand ; 
hut as in the case of lunatics, the right still remained 
ill hitn, only the guardianship, or the exercise of it 
was to be lodged with a prince-regent ; so that the 
right of sovereignty should be owned to remain still 
in the king, and that the exercise of it should be 
vested in the prince of Orange, as prince-regent." — 
Swift. 44 A regency certainly was by much the best 
expedient." 

Ibid. Burnet. 44 The third party was made up of 
those who thought there was an original contract 
between the king and the people of England, by 
which the kings were bound to defend their people 
and govern them according to law ; in lieu of which 
the people were bound to obey and serve the king." 
— Swift. 44 1 am of this party, and yet I would have 
been for a regency.” 

P. 813. Burnet. 44 This scheme of a regency was 
both more illegal and more unsafe than the method 
they proposed. The law of Englaud had settled the 
point of the subject’s security in obeying the king in 
possession by the statute of Henry VII. 8o every 
inan knew he was safe under a king, and so would 
ucl with zeal and courage ; but all such us should act 



under a prince-regent, created by this convention, 
were upon a bottom that ^ •! not the necessary forms 
of law for it." — Swift. 44 There is something in this 
argument." 

P. 81 (i. Burnet. "It was proposed that the birth 
of the pretended prince might be examined into, 
and I was ordered to gather together all the pre- 
sumptive proofs that were formerly mentioned : it is 
true these did not amount to a full aud legal proof ; 
yet they seemed to be such violent presumptions 
that when they were all laid together they were 
more convincing than plain and downright evidence, 
for that was liable to the suspicion of subornation, 
whereas the other seemed to carry on them very 
convincing characters of truth and conformity." — 
Swift. 44 Well said, bishop." 

P. 817. Burnet. 44 Sonic people thought it would 
be a good security for the nation to have a dormant 
title to the crown lie as it were neglected, to oblige 
our princes to govern well, while they would appre- 
hend the danger of a revolt to a pretender still in 
their eye." — Swift. 44 I think this was no ill design, 
yet it hath not succeeded in inending kings." 

P. 819. Burnet. 44 The princess continued all the 
while in Holland, being shut in there by the east 
winds and by the freezing of the rivers, so that she 
came not to England till the debates were OTer."— 
Swift. 44 Why was she sent for till the matter was 
agreed I This clearly shows the prince’s original 
design was to be king, against what he professed in 
his declaration." 

P. 824. Burnet. 44 A pamphlet was published at 
thi9 time (1089), which was laid thus: 4 The priuce 
had & just cause of making war on the king.* In 
that most of them agreed. In a just war, which is 
an appeal to God, success is considered as the de- 
cision of Heaven; so the prince’s success against 
king James gave him the right of conquest over 
him, and by it all his rights were transferred to the 
prince." — Swift. 44 The author wrote a paper lo 
prove this. It was burnt by the hangman, and was 
a very foolish scheme." 

P. 525. Burnet (second volume), speaking of the 
act for the general naturalization of protestauts, and 
the opposition made against it by the high church, 
adils, "It was at last carried in the house of com- 
mons by a great majority ; but all those who ap- 
peared for this large and comprehensive way were 
reproached for their coldness and indifference in the 
concerns of the church ; aud in that 1 had a large 
share." — Swift. 44 Dog !" 

P. 526. Burnet. 44 The faction here found out 
proper instruments to set the same humour on foot 
in Ireland during the last of Rochester's govern- 
ment, and as it was said by his directions. So the 
clergy wore making the same bold claims there that 
had raised disputes amongst us."- — Swift. 44 Dog ! 
dog! dog!" 

P. 580. Burnet. 44 One Prior, who had been 
Jersey’s secretary, upon his death was employed to 
prosecute that peace which his principal did not 
1 live to finish. Prior had been taken a boy out of 
a tavern by the earl of Dorset, who accidentally 
found him reading Horace, and he being very gene- 
rous gave him an education in literature." — Swift. 
44 Malice !" 

P. 581. Burnet. 44 Many mercenary pens were set 
at work to justify our proceedings and to defame 
our allies, more particularly the Dutch. This was 
done with much art but with no regard to truth, in 
a pamphlet entitled * The Conduct of the Allies, 
and of the late Ministry.' " — Swift. 44 It iros all 
true." 

P. 382. Burnet. ** The Jacobites did with the 
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greater Joy entertain this pros|>eet of peace, because 
the dauphin had, in a visit to St. Germaine, con- 
gratulated that court upon it, which made them 
conclude it was to have a happy effect wilh re- 
lation to the pretender’s affairs." — Swift* u The 
queen hated and despised the pretender to roy 
knowledge.’* 

P. 583. Burnet. •* In a conference I had with the 
queen on the subject of peace, 4 she hoped bishops 
would not be against peace.* I said a good peace 
was what we prayed for ; but any treaty by which 
Spain and the West Indies were left to king Philip 
must in a little time deliver all Europe into the 
hnuds of France ; and if any such peace could be 
made she was betrayed and we were all ruined ; in 
less than three years time she would be murdered, 
and the fires would again be raised in Sinithfiehl." 
— Swift. “ A false prophet in every particular." 

P. 589. Burnet. 44 The queen having sent a mes- 
sage to the lords to adjourn, it was debated that the 
queen could not send a message to any one house 
to adjourn when the like message was not sent to 
both houses. The pleasure of the prince in con- 
vening, dissolving, proroguing, or ordering the ad- 
journment of parliament, was always directed to 
both houses, but never to one house without the 
same intimation being given to the other." — Swift. 
44 Modern nonsense." 

P. 591. Burnet. 44 The house of commons, after 
their reoess, entered on the observations of the com- 
missioners for taking the public accounts, and began 
with Walpole (sir Robert Walpole), whom they re- 
solved to put out of the way of disturbing tin m in 
the house. The thing laid to his charge stood thus : 
after he, as secretary at war, had contracted with 
some for forage to the horse that lay in Scotland, he, 
finding that the two persons who had contracted for 
it made some gain bj it, named a friend of his own 
as a third person, that he might have a share in the 
gain ; but the other two had no mind to let him in 
to know the secret of their management, so they 
offered him Jive hundred pounds for his share : he 
accepted it, and the money was remitted. But they 
not knowing his address directed their bill to Wal- 
pole, who indorsed it, and the person concerned re- 
ceived the money. This transaction was found out, 
and Walpole was charged with it, as a bribe that he 
had taken for his own use for making the contract. 
Both the persons that remitted the money and he 
who received it were examined, and affirmed that 
Walpole was neither directly or indirectly concerned 
in the matter; hut the house insisted upon his 
having indorsed the bill, and not only voted this a 
corruption, but sent him to the Tower and expelled 
him the house." — Swift 44 Walpole began early, 
and has been thriving in this business ticenty-scvcn 
years, up to January, 1739." 

P. 609. Burnet. 44 A new set of addresses ran 
about. Some mentioned the protestant sucoession 
and the house of Hanover with seal, others mere 
coldly, and Borne made no mention at all of it ; and 
it was universally believed that no addresses were 
so acceptable to the minister as those of the last 
eort.” — Swift. 44 Foolish and factious." 

P. 610. Burnet. 44 The duke of Ormond had 
given the States such assurances of his going along 
with them through the whole campaign that he was 
let into the secrets of all their councils, which by 
that confidence were all known to the French; and 
if the auxiliary German troops had not been pre- 
pared to disobey his orders it was believed he, in 
conjunction with the French army, would have 
forced the states to come into the new measures ; 
hut that was happily prevented." — Swift. 44 Vila 



Scotch dog J how does he dare to touch Ormond • 
honour so falsely 1" 

P. 669. Burnet, speaking of the progress of his 
own life, says, 44 The pleasures of sense I did soon 
nauseate." — Swift. 44 Not so soon with the wine 
of seme elections." 

Here end the remarks on bishop Burnet's History 
of his own Times, but opposite to the title page of 
44 The Life of the Author, by Thomas Burnet, esq.," 
and in the Life, are the following remarks : — 

Opposite to the title-page. — Swift. 44 A rude, vio- 
lent, party business." 

In the Life, p. 722. Thomas Burnet. “ The cha- 
racter I have given of his wives will scarce make it 
an addit ion to his character that he was a most affec- 
tionate husband. His tender care of the first during 
a course of sickness that lasted for many years, and 
his fond love of the other two , and the deep concern 
he expressed for their loss, were no more than their 
just due from one of his humanity, gratitude, and 
discernment." — Swift. 44 W'hat ! only three wives 1" 

P. 723. Thomas Burnet. 44 The bishop was a kind 
and bountiful master to his servants, vvhom he never 
changed but with regret aud through necessity ; 
friendly and obliging to ail in employment under 
him, and peculiarly happy in the choice of them ; 
particularly in that of the steward to the bishoppe 
and his courts, William Wustcfield, esq. (a gentle- 
man of a plentiful fortune at the time of his accept- 
ing this post), and in that of his domestic steward 
Mr. Macknay ." — Swift. 44 A Scot ; his own coun- 
tryman." 



REMARKS ON THE 

CHARACTERS OF THE COURT 
OF QUEEN ANNE. 

Ths original Character* are printed in roman ; Swift's remarks 
in italics. 

TitssK Character*, drawn up in the name of John Mackv (but 
wriiteu by Mr- Daris, an officer in t’.e customs'), were annexed 
to ** Memoir* of the Secret Service* of John Macky, esq., dur- 
ing the reign* or king William, queen Anne, and king George 
I. printed in 1739, from a MS. said to be attested by his sou. 
Spring Macky, esq. 

Dr Swift's notes are transcribed from a copy formerly be- 
longing to John Pntlaod, esq., a near relation to the dean, who 
took litem from Swift's own handwriting - 



DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 

A Tall handsome man for his age, with a very 
obliging address ; of a wonderful presence of mind, 
so as hardly ever to be discomposed ; of a very clear 
head and sound judgment; every way capable of being 
a great man if the great success of bis aims ami the 
heaps of favours thrown upon him by his sovereign 
do not raise his thoughts above the rest of the no- 
bility, and consequently draw upon him the envy of 
the people of England. He is turned fifty years of 
age.— Detestably covetous. 

DUKE OF ORMOND. 

With all the qualities of a great roan except that 
of a statesman, hating business. He is about forty 
years of age . — Fairly enough writ. 

DUKE OF SHREWSBURY. 

Never was a greater mixture of honour, virtue 
[none], and good sense in any one person than in him : 
a great man, attended with a sweetness of behaviour 
and easiness of conversation which charms all who 
come near him ; nothing of the stiffness of a states- 
man, yet the capacity and knowledge of a piercing 
wit. He speaks French and Italian os well to his 
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native language ; and although but one eye yet he 
has a most charming countenance, and is the most 
generally beloved by the Indies of any gentleman in 
his time. He is turned of forty years old. 

PUKE OF SOMERSET 

Is of n middle stature, well shaped, a very black 
complexion, a lover of music and poetry ; of good 
judgment [not a grain ; hardly common sense) ; but 
by reason of a great hesitation in his speech wunts 
expression. He is about forty-two years old. 

DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE 

Has been the finest and handsomest gentleman of his 
time; loves the ladies and plays; keeps a noble 
house and equipage ; is tall, well made, and of a 
princely behaviour ; of uice honour in everything 
but the paying his tradesmen. Past sixty years old. 
— A very poor understanding. 

DUKE OF BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

He is a nobleman of learning and good natural 
parts, but of no principles ; violent for the high 
church, yet seldom goes to it ; very proud, insolent, 
and covetous; and takes all advantages. — This cha- 
racter is the truest of any. 

EARL OF NOTTINGHAM. 

He has the exterior air of business, and applica- 
tion enough to make him very capable ; in his habit 
and manners very formal ; a tall, thin, very black 
man, like a Spaniard or Jew ; about fifty years old. 
— lie fell in with the Whigs; was an endless talker. 

EARL OF ROMNEY. 

He was the great wheel on which the Revolution 
rolled. [He had not a wheel to tun i a mouse. J Of 
great honour and houesty, with a moderate capacity. 
— .Vane at all. 

DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 

He has one only daughter, who will be the richest 
heiress in Europe. — N ow countess of Oxford ; cheated 
by her father. 

DUKE OF RICHMOND. 

He is a gentleman good-natured to a fault ; very 
well bred, and has many valuable thiugs in him ; is 
an enemy to business ; very credulous ; well shaped, 
black complexion, much like king Charles ; not 
thirty }cars old. — A shallow coxcomb. 

DUKE OF BOLTON 

Docs not make any figure at court. — Nor anywhere 
else. A great booby. 

DUKE OP NORTHUMBERLAND. 

He is a man of honour, nice in paying his debts ; 
and living well with his neighbours in the country, 
does not much care for the conversation of men of 
quality or business ; is a tall black man, like his 
father the king; about forty years old. — He was a 
most worthy person , very good-natured , and had very 
good sense. 

DUKE OF GRAFTON. 

Grandson to king Charles II.; a very pretty gen- 
tleman ; has been abroad in the world ; zealous for 
the constitution of his country; a tall black man, 
about twenty-five years old. — Almost a slobberer, 
without one good quality. 

SIR NATHAN WRIGHTE, Lord- keeper, 

Is son of a clergyman ;* a good common lawyer, a 
slow chancellor, and no civilian. Chance, more than 
choice, brought him the seals. — Very covetous. 

JOHN [RALPH] DUKE OP MONTAGU. 

Siuce the queen s accession to the throne he has 
been created a duke, and is now sixty years old. — 
As an ant a knave as any in his time. 

His father was rector of Thurcaaton, in Leicestershire. 



MARQUIS OF HARRINGTON. 

One of the best beloved gentlemen by the country 
party in England.— A very poor understanding. 

LORD SOMERS. 

Of a creditable family in the city of Worcester, 
f Very mean ; his father was a noted rogue. ] He is 
believed to have been the best chancellor that ever 
sat in the chair. — 1 allow him to have possessed all 
excellent qualifications except virtue ; he had violent 
passions , and hardly subdued them by his great 
prudence. 

LORD HALIFAX. 

He is a great encournger of learning and learned 
men ; is the patron of the muses ; of very agreeable 
conversation; a short fair man, not forty years old. 
—His encouragements were only good tcords and good 
dinners. I never heard him say one good thing, or 
seem to taste what was said by another. 

EARL OF DORSET. 

One of the finest gentlemen in England in the 
reign of king Charles II., of great learning [small or 
none], extremely witty, and has been the author of 
some of the finest poems in the English language, 
especially satire ; the Ma»cenas and prince of our 
Kuglish poets; one of the pleasantest companions 
in the world when he likes his company [not of late 
years , but a very dull one). He is very fat, troubled 
with the spleen, and turned of fifty years old. 

EARL RIVERS. 

He was one of the greatest rakes in England in 
his younger days ; but always a lover of the consti- 
tution of his country : is a gentleman of very good 
sense, and very cunning ; brave in his person, a 
lover of play, and understands it perfectly well ; has 
a very good estate, and improves it every day; some- 
thing covetous ; is a tall handsome man, and of a 
very fair complexion. He is turned of forty years 
old. — An arrant knave in common dealings, and very 
prostitute. 

EARL OF PORTLAND. 

lie is supposed to be the richest subject in Europe; 
very profuse in gardening, birds, and household fur- 
niture, but mighty frugal in everything else ; of m 
very lofty mieu, and yet not proud ; of no deep un- 
derstanding, considering his experience ; neither 
much beloved nor hated by any sort of people, Eng- 
lish or Dutch. He is turned of fifty years old. — 
As great a dunce as ever I knew. 

EARL OF DERRY. 

On his brother’s death he came to the house of 
peers, where he never will make any groat figure, 
the sword being more his profession : he is a lair- 
complexioned man, well shaped, taller than the 
ordinary size, and a man of honour. He is turned 
of forty years old. — As arrant a ••••••♦•* as his 

brother. 

EARL OF PETERBOROUGH. 

He affects popularity, and loves to preach in coffee- 
houses and public places ; is an open enemy to re- 
vealed religion; brave in his person; has u good 
estate; does not seem expensive, jet always in debt, 
and very poor. A. well-shaped thin man, with a 
very brisk look, near fifty years old. — This character 
is for the most part true. 

EARL OF SUNDERLAND. 

This gentleman is endued with a great deal of 
learning, virtue [»ioJ. and good sense [no] ; very 
honest ; and zealous for the liberty of the people. 

KARL OF STAMFORD 

Is one of the branches of the Greys, a noble family 
in England. He does not want sense ; but by reason 
of a defect in his speech wants elocution ; is a very 
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honest man himself, but very suspicious of every- 
body that is not of his party, for which he is very 
zealous; jealous of the power of the clergy, who he 
is afraid may some time or other influence our civil | 
government. From a good estate he is become very j 
poor, and much in debt ; he is something above the | 
middle stature, and turned of fifty years old. — -He 
looked and talked like a very weak man ; but it uxu 
said ha spoke well in council. 

BAIL OP THANET. 

He is a good country gentleman, n great assertor 
of the prerogatives of the monarchy and the church ; 
a thin, tall, black, red-faced man, turned of sixty 
years old. — Of great piety and charity. 

EA11L OP SANDWICH. 

Of very ordinary parts ; married the witty lord 
Rochester’s daughter, who makes him very ex- 
pensive ; a tall, thin, black man, about thirty-five 
years old. — .4s much a puppy as ever / eauf ; very 
ugly, and a fop. 

EARL OP RANBLAGH. 

He is a bold man and very happy in jests and 
repartees, and has often turned the humour of the 
house of commons when they have designed to have 
been very severe. He is very fat, black, and turned 
of sixty years old. — The vainest old fool I ever saw. 

LORD LUCAS. 

He is every way a plain man, yet took a grent 
deal of pains to seem knowing and wise ; everybody 
pitied him when the queen turned him out for his 
seeming good nature and real poverty : he is very 
fat, verv expensive, and very poor; turned of fifty 
years old. — A good plain humdrum. 

F.ARI. WINCHELSEA. 

He loves jests and puns f I never observed *7], and 
that sort of low wit ; is of snort stature, well shaped, 
with a very handsome countenance. — Being very 
poor he complied too much with the party he hated. 

LORD POULET OP HINTON. 

He is certainly one of the hopcfullest gentlemen 
in England ; is very learned, virtuous, and a man of 
honour ; much esteemed in the country for his ge- 
nerous way of living with the gentry, and his charily 
to the poorest sort. He makes but a mean figure in 
his person, is of a middle stature, fair complexion, 
not handsome, nor thirty years old. — This character 
is fair enough. 

LORD TOWNSHRND. 

Is a gentleman of great learning, attended with a 
sweet disposition ; a lover of the constitution of his 
country ; is beloved by everybody that knows him 
[I except one ] ; and when once employed in the ad- 
ministration of public affairs may show himself a 
great man. He is tall and handsome; about thirty 
vears old. 

LORD DARTMOUTH. 

He set* up for a critic in conversation ; makes 
jests and loves to laugh at them ; takes a great deal 
of pains in his office, and is in a fair way of rising at 
court ; it a short, thick man, of a fair complexion, 
turned of thirty-four years old. — This is fair enough 
writ ; but he has little sincerity. 

LORD WHARTON. 

One of the completest gentlemen in England ; has 
a very clear understanding and manly expression, 
with abundance of wit. He is brave in his person, 
much of a libertine, of middle stature, fair com- 
plexion, ana fifty years old. — The most universal 
villain I ever knew. 

LORD HAIION. 

He is brave in his person, bold in his expressions, 
aud rectifies, as fast as he can, the slips of his youth. 



by acts of honesty, which he now glories in more 
than he was formerly extravagant. — lie was little 
belter than a conceited talker in company. 

EARL OF KENT. 

Is the first branch of the ancient family of Grey. 
The present gentleman was much esteemed when 
lord Ruthcn ; was always very moderate, has good 
sense, and a good estate, which, with his quality, 
must make him always bear a considerable figure in 
the nation ; he is a handsome man, not above forty 
years old.— He seems a good-natured man, but of 
very little consequence. 

EARL OP I.INDSAY. 

A fine gentleman, has both wit and learning . — I 
never observed a grain of either. 

EARL OP ABINGDON. 

A gentleman of tine parts, makes a good figure in 
the counties of Oxford and Buckingham ; is very 
high for the monarchy and church ; of a black com- 
plexion ; past forty years old. — Very covetous. 

KARL OP CHESTER PI ELD. 

He is very subtle and cunning, never entered into 
the measures of king William, nor ever will, in any 
probability, make any great appearance in any other 
reign. He is above sixty years old. — If it be old 
Chesterfield, I have heard he was the greatest knave 
in England. 

EARL OP BERKELEY. 

A gentleman of learning, pails, and a lover of the 
constitution of his country ; a short, fat man, fifty 
years old. — Intolerably lazy ami indolent and some- 
what covetous. 



EARL OP FEVERSHAM. 

A third son of the family of I)uras in France ; he 
came over with one of the duke of York’s family ; is 
a mill die- statu red, brown man, turned of fifty year* 
old. — He was a very dull old fellow. 

EARL OF ORANTUAM. 

He is a very pretty gentleman, fair complcxioncd, 
and past thirty years old. — And good for nothing. 

LORD DE LA WARR. 

A free jolly gentleman, turned of forty years old. 
— Of very little sense ; but f ormal and well stocked 
with the low kind of lowest politics. 



IX)RD LEXINGTON. 

He is of good understanding and very capable to 
be in the ministry ; a well-bred gentleman and an 
agreeable companion ; handsome ; of a brown com- 
plexion ; forty years old. — A very moderate degree of 
understanding. 

LORD GREY OF WERK. 

A sweet disposed gentleman ; he joined king Wil- 
liam at the Revolution, and is a zealous assertor of 
the liberties of the people : a thin, brown, handsome 
man, middle stature, turned of forty years old. — Had 
very little in him. 

LORD CHANDOS. 

Was warm against king William's reign and does 
not make any great figure in this ; but his son, Mr. 
Bridges [afterward duke of Chandos] does ; being a 
member of the house of commons, one of the coun- 
sellors to the prince, and a very worthy geutleman. 
— But a great compiler with every court. 

LORD GUILDFORD. 



Is son to the lord-keeper North, has been abroad, 
does not want sense nor application to business, and 
his genius leads him that way. He is fat, fair, of 
middle stature, and past thirty years old. — A mighty 
silly fellow. 

LORD GRIFFIN, 

Having followed king James’s fortunes, is now in 
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France. He was always a great sportsman, and 
brave ; a good companion, turned of sixty years old. 
— His son teas a plain drunken fellow. 

LORD CIIOLMONDELEY. 

This lord is a great lover of country sports; is 
handsome in his person, and turned of forty \ cat's old. 
—Good for nothing, as far as ever I knew. 

LORD BUTLER OP WESTON, 

Furl of Arran in Ireland, and brother to the duke of 
Ormond ; of very good sense, though seldom shows 
it ; of a fair complexion, middle stature, toward 
forty years old. — This is right; but he is the most 
negligent of his own affairs. 

MR MANSEL. 

He is a gentleman of a good deal of wit and good 
nature ; a lover of the ladies, and a pleasant com- 
panion ; is very thin, of a fair complexion, middle 
stature, and turned of thirty years old. — Of very 
good nature, but a very moderate capacity. 

ROBERT HARLEY. Esq., 

Speaker of the house ol common*. 

He 19 skilled in most things, and very eloquent 
[a great lie] ; was bred a presbyterian, yet joins with 
the church party in everything and they do nothing 
without him. 

MR. BOYLE. 

Chancellor of the exchequer, 

Is a good companion in conversation ; agreeable 
among the ladies ; serves the queen very assiduously 
in council ; makes a considerable figure in the house 
of commons ; by bis prudent administration obliges 
everybody in the exchequer ; and in time may prove 
a great man. Is turned of thirty years old. — Had 
some very scurvy qualities, particularly avarice. 

SIR THOMAS FRANKLAND, 
Postmaster-general. 

He is a gentleman of a very sweet, easy, a (Table 
disposition ; of good sense, extremely zealous for the 
constitution of his country, yet does not seem over 
forward ; keeps an exact unity among the officers 
under him, and encourages them in their duty, 
through m peculiar familiarity, by which he obliges 
them and keeps up the dignity of being master. lie 
Is a handsome man, middle stature, toward forty 
years old. — A fair character. 

MR. SMITH. 

One of her mnj»»»t)'* privy -counci 1 . 

A gentleman of much honour ; a lover of the con- 
stitution of his country ; a very agreeable companion 
in conversation ; a bold orator in the house of com* 
mons,* when the interest of his country is at stake ; 
of a good address, middle stature, fair complexion, 
turned of forty years old. — I thought him a very 
heavy man. 

CHARLES D’AVENANT. LI..D. 

Hp was very poor at the Revolution; had no 
business to support him all the reign of king Wil- 
liam ; yet made a good figure. He is a very 
cloudy-looked man, fat, of middle stature, about 
fifty years old. — lie was used ill by most ministers ; 
he ruined his estate, which put him under a necessity 
to comply with the times. 

MATTHEW PRIOR. E*q.. 

Commissioner of trade. 

On the queen’s accession to the throne he was 
continued in his office ; is very well at court with 
the ministry, and is an entire creature of my lord 
Jersey’s, whom he supports by his advice : is one of 
the best poets in England, but very factious in con- 
versation ; a thin, hollow-locked man, turned of 
forty years old. — This is near the truth . 

* ! f e sras one time speaker of the hmw of <*i.tnm>xis 



THOMAS TEN ISON, 

AirhbUhopuf Canterbury. 

A plain, good, heavy man, now much in yearn, 
and wearing out ; very tall, of a fair complexion, 
and seventy years old. — The most good- for -nothing 
prelate 1 ever blew. 

GILBERT BURNET. 

Bishop of Salisbury. 

Of a very good family in Scotland, of the name of 
Burnet ; his father was lord [Tain/] of Cremont. He 
is one of the greatest [.SrofrAj orators of the age he 
lives in. His History of the Reformation, and his 
Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles, show him to 
be a man of great learning ; but several of his other 
works show him to be a man neither of prudence 
nor temper ; his sometimes opposing and sometimes 
favouring the dissenters, has much exposed him to 
the generality of the people of England ; yet he is 
very useful in the house of peers, ami proves a great 
pillar, both of the civil and ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion, against the encroachments of a party that 
would destroy both. He is a large, hold-looked 
man, strong made, and turned of fifty years old. — 
His characters are miserably wrought, in many things 
mistaken, and all of them detracting, excepting of 
those who were friends to the presbyterians. Ilis 
own true character would take up too much time for 
me ( who knew him well ) to describe it. 

GEORUE STEPNEY. Esq., 

Envoy extraordinary to the Emperor. 

A gentleman of admirable natural parts, very 
learned, one of the best poets [s arce of a third rate] 
now in England, and perhai>s equal to any that ever 
was. 

MR. METHUEN, 

Ambaiaador to the king of Portugal. 

A man of intrigue, but very muddy in his concep- 
tions, and not quickly understood in anything. In 
his complexion and manners much of a Spaniard ; a 
tall, black roan, fifty years old. — A profligate rogue, 
without religion or morals ; but cunning enough, ye 
without abilities of any kin d. 

LORD RAIIY, 

Envoy extraordinary to the king of Prussia. 

He is a young gentleman dr bon naturel , hand- 
some, of fine understanding [eery bad, and cannot 
spell], and with application may prove a man of 
business : be is of low stature [he is tall], well 
shaped, with a good face, fair complexioned, not 
thirty years old. 

MR. HILL. 

Envoy extraordinary to the duke of Savoy, 

Is a gentleman of good family in Shropshire. He was 
designed for the church, and took deacon's [priest’s] 
orders, but having a genius for business, and falling 
into the acquaintance of my lord Kanelagh when 
tutor to my lord Hyde, he was sent into Flanders as 
paymaster-general to the English troops there. He is 
a gentleman of very clear parts, and affects plainness 
and simplicity [au contra ire] in his dress and con- 
versation particularly. He is a fuvourite to both 
parties [to neither], and is beloved for his easy access 
and affable way by those he has business to do with. 
He is a thin tall man [short, if I remember right], 
taller than the ordinary stature, near fifty years old. 

SIR LAMBERT BLACKWELL. 

Envoy U> the great duke of Tuscany. 

He affects much the gentleman in his dress, and 
the minister in his conversation ; is very lofty, yet 
courteous when he knows his people ; much envied 
by his fellow-merchants ; of a sanguine complexion, 
taller than the ordinary site, about forty years old. — 
He seemed to be a very good-nat&cd man. 
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MR. (DR.) AOUONBY. 

Envoy to the Swu* Canton*. 

He has abundance of wit, and understands most 
of the modern languages well ; knows how to tell a 
story to the best advantage, but has an affected man- 
ner of conversation ; is thin, splenetic, and tawny 
complexioned, turned of sixty years old. — He had 
been a papist. 

MB. D’AVENANT. 

Ageut at Praukfort. 

A very giddy-headed young fellow, with some wit, 
about twenty-five years old. — He is not worth men- 
tioning. 

LORD cirrrs. 

He has abundance of wit, but too much seized 
with vanity and sclf-conccit ; he is affable, familiar, 
and very brave ; towards fifty years old. — The vainest 
old fool alive. 

LORD GALLWAY. 

One of the finest gentlemen in the army, with a 
head fitted for the cabinet os well as the camp; is 
very modest, vigilant, and siuccre ; a man of honour 
and honesty [»n all directly otherwise J, without pride 
or affectation ; wears his own hair ; is plain in his 
dress and manners ; towards sixty years old. — A de- 
ceitful , hypocritical , factious knave ; a damnable hy- 
pocrite, of no religion. 

EARL OP ORKNEY. 

He is a very well shaped black man ; is brave ; 
but by reason of a hesitation in his speech wants ex- 
pression : married Mrs. Villiers, and got a good es- 
tate by her; is turned of forty years old. — An honest 
good- natured gentleman , and has much distinguished 
himself as a soldier. 

SIR CHARLES HARO, 

Lieutenant-General. 

At the Revolution he had a company in the foot- 
guards, was afterwards lieutenant-colonel to that 
regiment, was made colonel to the fusileers, and 
gradually advanced to the post he now has, which 
he well deserves, being of good understanding and 
abundance of learning; fit to command if not too 
covetous ; he is a short black man, fifty years old. — 
His father was a groom ; he was a man of sense , 
without one grain of honesty. 

COLONEL MATTHEW AYLMER,* 

Vice-admiral of the fleet. 

He has a very good head, indefatigable and de- 
signing ; is very zealous for the liberty of the people ; 
makes a good figure in the parliament as well as the 
fleet ; i« handsome in his person ; turned of fifty years 
old. — A virulent party-man , bom in Ireland. 

REAR-ADMIRAL IiYNG 

Is one of the best sailors in England and a fine gen- 
tleman in everything else ; of a good family and es- 
tate in Bedfordshire ; understands all the several 
branches of the navy thoroughly ; is a fair complex- 
ioned man, and toward fifty years old. — Of a good 
old Kentish family. 

JAMES DUKE OP HAMILTON. 

On the queen's accession to the throne he made 
strong efforts to get into the administration, but has 
not yet succeeded, though he is well received at 
court ; he is brave in his person, with a rough uir of 
boldness ; of good sense, very forward and hot for 
what he undertakes ; ambitious and haughty ; a 
violent enemy; has been very extravagant in his 
manner of living, but now grows covetous ; he is 
supposed to have some thoughts towards the crown 
of England when the queen dies, being descended 
from the house of Stuart and having a great interest 
in that kingdom by his relations and dependants. 
He has a great estate, and three brothers earls, Scl- 

• Afterward* lord Aylmer 



kirk, Orkney, and Ruglen ; a fourth a commander 
at sea : lie is of a middle stature, well made, of a 
black, coarse complexion, a brisk look ; toward fifty 
years old. — He teas made master of the ordnance ; a 
worthy good-natured person , very generous, but of a 
middle understanding • he teas murdered by that vil- 
lain Macartney, an Irish Scot. 

DUKE OP ARGYLL. 

Few of his years have a better understanding, nor 
a more manly behaviour. He has seen most of tho 
courts of Europe ; is very handsome in his person, 
fair complexioned; about twenty-five years old. — 
Ambitious , covetous, cunning Scot ; hus no principle 
but his own interest and greatness. A true Scot in 
his whole conduct. 

MARQUIS OP MONTROSE; 

Representative of the ancient and noble family of 
Graham; great-grandson to the famous Montrose 
who was hanged and quartered for Charles I., and 
grandson by the mother to the duke of Rothes. He 
inherits all the great qualities of these two families, 
with a sweetness of behaviour which charms all those 
who know' him ; has improved himself in most foreign 
courts; is very beautiful iu his person, and about 
twenty- five years old. — Now very homely, and makes 
a so/ ry appearance. 

EARL OP SUTHERLAND. 

A very honest man ; a great assertor of the liberties 
of the people ; has a good rough sense ; is open and 
free ; a great lover of his bottle and his friend ; brave 
in his person, which he has shown in several duels ; 
too familiar for his quality, and often keeps company 
below it ; is a fat, fair-complcxioned man, forty-five 
years old. — A blundering, rattle-pated, drunken sot. 

SECRETARY JOHNSTOUN. 

Now lord register. 

He is very honest [a treacherous knave], yet some- 
thing too credulous and suspicious ; endued with a 
great deal of learning and virtue; is above little 
tricks ; free from ceremony ; and would not tell a lie 
for the world. [One of the greatest knaves eien in 
Scotland .] Very knowing in the affairs of foreign 
courts, and the constitution of both kingdoms ; a tall, 
fair man, and toward fifty years old. 

MR. CARSTAIRS. 

A presbyterian minister who fled from Scotland 
after the insurrection for religion in the reign of 
Charles II. He is the cunningest, subtle dissembler 
in the world, with an air of sincerity; a dangerous 
enemy, because always hid ; an instance of which 
was secretary Johnstoun, to whom he pretended 
friendship till the very morning he gave him a blow, 
though he had boon worming him out of the king's 
favour for many months before ; he is a fat, sanguine- 
complexioned, fair man, always smiling where he 
designs most mischief ; a good friend when be is 
sincere ; turned of fifty years old — A true character, 
but not strong enough by a fiftieth part. 

EARL OP MARR. 

He is a very good manager in his private affairs, 
which were in disorder when his father died, and is 
a stanch countryman ; fair complexioned, low sta- 
ture, and thirty years old. — He is crooked ; he seemed 
to be a gentleman of good sense and good nature. 

ANDREW PLETCHER. 

A gentleman of a fair estate in Scotland, attended 
with the improvement of a good education. He hus 
written some excellent tracts, but not published iu 
his name ; and has a very fine genius ; is a low, thin 
man, brown complexion, full of fire, with a stem, 
sour look, and fifty years old. — A most arrogant , con- 
ceited pedant in politics ; cannot endure the least con- 
tradiction in any of his visions or paradoxes. 
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EARL OP MIDDLETON. 

He waa against the violent measures of king 
James's reign, and for that reason made no great 
figure at court while that prince was upon the throne, 
yet he continued firm to his majesty’a interest to the 
last ; was proof against all the offers made him by 
king William ; and after being frequently imprisoned 
in England, followed king James to France, where 
he had the chief administration given him. He is 
one of the politest gentlemen in Europe ; has a great 
deal of wit, mixed with a sound judgment and a 
very clear understanding ; of an easy, indifferent 
address, but a careless way of living. He is a black 
man, of a middle stature, with a sanguine complex- 
ion, and one of the pleasantest companions in tho 
world ; toward sixty years old. — Sir William Tem- 
ple told me he was a very valuable man and a good 
scholar. I once saw him. 

EARL OF WEEMS. 

He has not yet been in the administration ; is a 
fine personage, and very beautiful ; has good sense, 
and is a man of honour ; about thirty years old. — lie 
was a black man, and handsome for a Scot. 



MEMOIRS 

OF CAPTAIN JOHN CREICHTON.* 

COLLECTED FROM HIS OWN MATERIALS, 

BY DEAN SWIFT. 



TIIF. PRINTERS ADVERTISEMENT. 

Wiirm Dr. Swift was at sir Arthur Achcson’s at 
Markethill in the county of Armagh, an old gentle- 
man was recommended to him as being a remark- 
able cavalier in the reigns of Charles II., James II., 
and William III.; who had behaved with great 
loyalty and bravery in Scotland during the troubles 
of those reigns, but was neglected by the govern- 
ment although he deserved great rewards from it. 
As he was reduced in his circumstances. Dr. Swift 
made him a handsome present ; but said at the same 
time, “ Sir, this trifle cannot support you long, and 
your friends may grow tired of you ; therefore, I 
would have you contrive some honest means of get- 
ting a sum of money sufficient to put you into away 
of life of supporting yourself with independency ill 
your old age." To which captain Creichton (for 
that was the gentleman’s name) answered, “ I have 
tired all my friends, and cannot expect any such ex- 
traordinary favours." Then Dr. Swift replied, “ Sir, 
1 have heard much of your adventures ; that they 
are fresh in your memory ; that you can tell them 
with great humour ; and that you have taken memo- 
randums of them in writing." To which the cap- 
tain said, *' I have ; but no one can understand 
them but myself." Then Dr. Swift rejoined, “ Sir, 
get your manuscripts, read them to me, and tell me 
none but genuine stories ; and then I will place 
them in order for you, prepare them for the press, 
and endeavour to get you a subscription among my 
friends, as you may do among your own." The 
captain soon after waited on the dean with his 
papers, and related many adventures to him, which 
the dean was so kind as to put in order of time, to 
correct the style, and make a small book of, entitled 
Tub Memoirs of Caftain John Crbiciiton. A 
subscription was immediately set on foot by the 
dean's interest and recommendation, which raised 

• Theu- Memoirs contain a most striking pictnre of the 
npirit an>l calamities of tboso lime* ; such a one it not to lie 
found in more Rcnernl historic*, where private cU»t<e»t is ab- 
sorbed in the fate of nation*. 



for the captain above 200/., and made the remaining 
part of his life very happy and easy. 

TO THE READER. 

The author of these memoirs, captain John Creich- 
ton, is still alive, and resides in the northern parts 
of this kingdom. He is a very honest and worthy 
man, but of the old stamp ; and it is probable that 
some of his principles will not relish very well in 
the present disposition of the world. Ilis memoirs 
are therefore to be received like a posthumous work, 
and as containing facts which very few alive except 
himself can remember ; upon which account, none 
of his generous subscribers arc in the least answer- 
able for many opinions relating to the public, both 
in church and state, which he seems to justify; and 
in the vindication of which, to the hazard of his life 
and the loss of his fortune, he spent the most useful 
part of his days. Principles, as the world goes, are 
little more than fashion ; and the apostle tells ua 
that “ the fashion of this world' pusseth away." We 
read with pleasure the memoirs of several author* 
whose party we disapprove, if they be written with 
nature and truth. Curious men are desirous to see 
what can be said on both sides ; and even the viru- 
lent flat relation of Ludlow, though written in the 
spirit of rage, prejudice, and vanity, does not want 
its advocates. This inclines me to think that the 
memoirs of captain Creichton may not be unaccept- 
able to the curious of every party ; because, from 
my knowledge of the man and the testimony of 
several considerable persons of different political 
denominations, I am confident that he has not in- 
serted one passage or circumstance which he did not 
know, or from the best intelligence he could get be- 
lieve to be true. 

These memoirs are therefore offered to the world 
in their native simplicity. And it was not with little 
difficulty that the uuthor waa persuaded by hit 
friends to recollect and put them in order, chiefly 
for his own justification, and partly by the importu- 
nity of several eminent gentlemen who had a miml 
that they should turn to some profit to the author. 

The captain, having made over all hia little estate 
to a beloved daughter upon her marriage, on the 
condition of being entertained in her house for the 
small remainder of bis life, has put it out of his own 
power cither to supply his incidental wants, to pay 
some long contracted debts, or to gratify his gene- 
rous nature in being further useful to his family : on 
which accounts he desires to return his most humble 
thanks to his worthy subscribers ; and hopes they 
will consider him no further than as an honest, 
well-meaning man, who by his own personal cou- 
rage and conduct was able to distinguish himself 
under many disadvantages, to a degree that few 
private lives have been attended with so many sin- 
gular and extraordinary events. 

Besides the great simplicity in the style and man- 
ner of the author, it is a very valuable circumstance 
that hia plain relation corrects many mistaken pas- 
sages in other historians, which have too long passed 
for truths; and whoever impartially compares both 
will probably decide in the captain’s favour: for the 
memory of old men is seldom deceived in what 
passed iii their youth and vigour of age ; and if he 
has at any time happened to be mistaken in circum- 
stances of time or place (with neither of which I 
can charge him), it was certainly against his will. 
Some of his own personal distresses and actions 
which he has related might be almost the subject 
of a tragedy. 

U pon the whole, comparing great things with small, 
I know not any memoirs that more resemble thus* 
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of Philip «le Comine* (which have received so uni- 
versal approbation) than those of captain Creichtou ; 
which are told in a manner equally natural ami 
with equal appearance of truth, although, I confers, 
upon affairs iu a more obscure scene and of less im- 
portance. 



MEMOIRS, &c. 

Tiik former part of my life having been attended 
with aorne passages and events not very common to 
meu of my private and obscure condition, 1 have 
(perhaps induced by the talkativeness of old age) 
very freely and frequently communicated them to 
several worthy gentlemen who were pleased to be 
my friends, ami some of them my benefactors. 
These persons professed themselves to be so well 
entertained with my story that they often wished it 
could be digested into order and published to the 
world ; believing that such a treatise by the variety 
of incidents, written in a plain uuaffectcd style, 
might be at least some amusement to indifferent 
readers ; of some example to those who desire 
strictly to adhere to their duty and principles ; and 
might serve to vindicate my reputation in Scotland, 
where I am well known ; that kingdom having been 
the chief scene of my acting, and where I have been 
represented by a fanatic rebellious party as a perse- 
cutor of the saints and a man of blood. 

Having lost the benefit of a thorough school edu- 
cation by a most indiscreet marriage in all worldly 
views, although to a very good woman ; and iu con- 
sequence thereof being forced to seek my fortune in 
Scotland as a soldier, where I forgot all the little I 
had learned ; the reader cannot reasonably expect to 
be much pleased with ray style or methods or man- 
ner of relating ; it is enough if I never wilfully fail 
in point of truth, nor offend by malice or partiality. 
My memory, I thank God, is yet very perfect as to 
things long pant ; although like an old man I retain 
but little of what has happened since I grew into 
years. 

I am likewise very sensible of an infirmity in 
ninny authors, who write their own memoirs and are 
apt to lay too much weight upon trifies, which they 
are vain enough to conceive the world to be as much 
concerned in as themselves ; yet i remember that 
Plutarch, in his lives of great men (which I have 
read in the English translation), says that the na- 
ture and disposition of a man’s miud may be often 
better discovered by a small circumstance than by 
an action or event of the greatest importance. And 
besides, it is not improbable that gray hairs may 
have brought upon me a vanity to desire that pos- 
terity may know what manner of man I was. 

I lie under another disadvantage, and indeed a 
very great one, from the wonderful change of opi- 
nions since 1 first made any apjiearance in the world. 

I was bred uuder the principles of the strictest 
loyalty to ray prince, and in an exact conformity in j 
discipline as well a* doctrine to the church of Eng- | 
land, which are neither altered nor shaken to this 
very day, and 1 am now too old to mend. However, 
my different sentiments, since my last troubles after 
the revolution, have never had tho least influence 
either upon my actions or discourse. I have sub- 
mitted myself with entire resignation, according to 
8t. Paul's precept, 44 to the powers that be.’* I con- 
verse equally with all parties and am equally favoured 
by all ; and God knows it is now of little conse- 
quence what my opinions are, under such a weight 
of age and infirmities, with a very scanty subsist- 
ence, which instead of comforting will hardly sup- 
port me. 

VOL. 1. 



But there is another point which requires a better 
apology thau 1 am utde to give: a judicious reader 
will be apt to censure me (and 1 confess with reason 
enough) as guilty of a very foolish superstition in re- 
lating my dreams, aud bow I was guided by their, 
with success in discovering one or two principal 
covenanters. I shall not easily allow myself to be, 
either by nature or education, more superstitious 
than other men : but 1 take the truth to be this : 
being then full of seal against those enthusiast ieal 
rebels, and better informed of their lurking-holes 
than most officers in the army, this made so- strong 
an impression on my mind that it affected my 
dreams, when I was directed to the most probable 
places almost as well as if I had been awake, being 
guided in the night by the same conjectures I had 
made iu the day. There could possibly he no more 
in the matter ; and Got! forbid 1 should pretend to 
a spirit of divination, which would make me re- 
semble those very hypocritical saints whom it w as 
both my duty and inclination to bring to justice, for 
their many horrid blasphemies against God, rebel- 
lions against their prince, and barbarities toward 
their couutrymcn and fellow-christians. 

My great-grandfather, Alexander Crcichton, of 
the house of Dumfries, in Scotland, in a feud be- 
tween the Maxwells and the Johnstons (the chief of 
the Johnstons being the lord Johnston, ancestor of 
the present marquis of Annandale), siding with the 
latter and having killed some of the former, was 
forced to fly into Ireland, where he settled near 
Kinard, then a woody country and now called Cali- 
don : but within a year or two, some friends and 
relations of those Maxwells who had been killed in 
the feud, coming over to Ireland to pursue their 
revenge, lay in wait for my grcut-graiidfalhor in the 
wood and shot him dead as he was going to church. 
This accident happened about the time that James 
VI. of Scotland came to the crown of England. 

Alexander, my great-grandfather, left two sous 
and as many daughters ; his eldest son Johu lived 
till a year or two after the rebellion in 1041. His 
house was the first iu Ulster set upon by the Irish, 
who took and imprisoned him at Dungannon ; but 
fortunately making his escape, he went to sir Robert 
Stuart, who was theu iu arms for the king, and died 
in the service. 

This John, who was my grandfather, left two sous, 
Alexander, my father, and a younger son, likewise 
named Johu ; who, being a child but two or three 
years old at his father’s death, was invited to Scot- 
land by the lady Dumfries, there educated by her 
and sent to sea : he made several voyages to and 
from Barbadoes, then settled in Scotland, where he 
died tome time after the Restoration, leaving, beside 
a daughter, one son, who at my charges was bred 
up a physician and proved so famous in his profes- 
sion that he was sent by her late majesty queen 
Anne to cure the king of Portugal of the venereal 
disease. He had 1000/. paid him in hand before he 
began his journey, but when he arrived at Lisbon 
the Portuguese council and physicians dissuaded the 
king from trusting his person with a foreigner. 
However, his majesty of Portugal showed lam 
several marks of his esteem, and at parting pre- 
sented him with a very rich jewel, which he sold 
afterward for 500 guineas. He stayed there not 
above six weeks, during which time he got consi- 
derable practice. After living many years in Lon- 
don, where he grew very rich, he died November, 
172f>, and as it is believed without making a 
will ; which is very probable, because, although ho 
had no children, he left me no legacy who was hi* 
cousin-german and had been his greatest benefactor 
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by the care ami expense of his education. Unon 
this matter l must add one circumstance more, how 
little significant soever it may be to others. Mr. 
archdeacon Maurice being at London, in order to 
his journey to France, on account of his health, went 
to visit the doctor and put him in mind of me, 
urging the obligations l had laid upon him. The 
doctor agreed to send me whatever sum of money 
the archdeacon should think reasonable and deliver 
it to him on his return from his travels, but unfortu- 
nately the doctor died two or three days before the 
archdeacon came back. 

Alexander, my father, was about 18 years old in 
1641. The Irish rebellion then breaking out, he 
went to captain Gerard Irvin, his relation, who was 
then captain of horse and afterward knighted by 
king Charles II. This gentleman, having a party for 
the king, soon after joined with sir Robert Stuart, in 
the county of Donegal ; where in the course of 
those troubles they continued skirmishing, sometimes 
with the Irish rebels and sometimes with those of 
the English parliament, after the rebellion in Eng- 
laud began ; till at length captain Irvin and one Mr. 
Stuart were taken prisoners and put in gaol in 
Derry, which city was kept for the parliament 
against the king by sir Charles Coote. Here my 
father performed a very memorable and gallant ac- 
tion in rescuing his relation, captain Irvin, and Mr. 
Stuart. I will relate this fact in all its particulars, 
not only because it will do some honour to my 
father's memory, but likewise because for its bold- 
ness and success it seems to me very well to deserve 
recording. 

My father, having received information that sir 
Charles Coote, governor of Derry, had publicly de- 
clared that captain Irvin and his companion should 
be put to death within two or three days, communi- 
cated this intelligence to seven trusty friends ; who 
all engaged to assist him with the hazard of their 
lives in delivering the two gentlemen from the 
danger that threatened them. — They all agreed that 
my father and three more, at the hour of six in the 
morning, when the west gate stood open and the 
drawbridge was let down for the governor’s horses 
to go out to water, should ride in, one by one, after 
a mnnner as if they belonged to the town, and there 
conceal themselves in a friend’s house till night, at 
which time my father was to acquaint captain Irvin 
and his fellow-prisoner with their design, which was 
to this purpose : That after concerting measures at 
the prison my father should repair to a certain place 
on the city wall and give instructions to the four 
without at twelve at night : accordingly, next morn- 
ing, as soon as the gate was open, my father with 
his three comrades got into the town, and the same 
night having settled matters with the two gentlemen 
that they should be ready at six next morning, at 
which hour he and his three friends should call upon 
them, he then went to the wall and directed the 
four who were without, that, as soon as they should 
see the gate open and the bridge drawn, one of them 
should walk up to the sentry and secure him from 
maxing any noise by holding a pistol to his breast ; 
after which the other three should ride up and se- 
cure the room where the by-guard lay, to prevent 
them from coming out : most of the garrison were 
in their beds, which encouraged my father and his 
friends and much facilitated the enterprise : there- 
fore, precisely at six o’clock, when the by-guard and 
sentry at the western gate were secured by the four 
without, my father and the other three within, being 
mounted on horseback with one spare horse, and in 
the habit of townspeople, with cudgels in their 
hands, called at the gaol-door on pretence to speak 



to captain Irvin and Mr. Stuart. They were both 
walking in a large room in the gaol, with the gaoler 
and three soldiers attending them ; but these not 
suspecting the persons on horseback before the door, 
whom they took to be inhabitants of the town, my 
father usked captain Irvin whether he had any com- 
mands to a certain place where he pretended to he 
going ; the captain made some answer, but said they 
should not go before they had drunk with him : 
then giving a piece of money to one of the soldiers 
to buy a bottle of sack at a tavern a good way off 
and pretending likewise some errand for another 
soldier, sent him also out of the way. There being 
now none left to guard the prisoners but the gaoler 
and the third soldier, captain Irvin leaped over the 
hatch -door, and as the gaoler leaped after my father 
knocked him down with his cudgel. While this 
was doing, Mr. Stuart tripped up the soldier’s heels 
and immediately leaped over the hatch. They both 
mounted, Stuart on the horse behind my father and 
Irvin on the spare one, and in a few minutes came 
up with their companions at the gate before the 
main guard could arrive, although it were kept 
within twenty yards of the gaol-door. 

I should have observed that as soon as captain 
Irvin and his friend got over the hatch my father 
and his comrades put a couple of broadswords into 
their hands which they had concealed under their 
cloaks, and at the same time drawing their own, 
were all six determined to force their way agaiust 
any who offered to obstruct them in their passage, 
but the despatch was so sudden that they got clear 
out of the gate before the least opposition could be 
made. They were no sooner gone than the town 
was alarmed ; Coote the governor got out of his bed 
and ran into the streets in his shirt to know what 
the hubbub meant, and was in a great rage at the 
accident. The adventurers met the governor’s groom 
coming back with his master’s horses from watering; 
they seized the horses, and got safe to sir Robert 
Stuart’s, about four miles off, without losing one 
drop of blood in this hazardous enterprise. 

This gallant person (if I may so presume to call 
my father) had above twenty children by his wife 
Anne Maxwell, of the family of the earl of Nilhsdnle, 
of whom I was the eldest ; they all died young ex- 
cept myself, three other boys, and two girls, who 
lived to be men and women. My second brother 
I took care to have educated at Glasgow, but he 
was drowned at two-and- twenty years old in a 
storm on his return to Ireland. The other two died 
captains abroad in the service of king William. 

1 was born on the 8th of May, 1648, at Castle-Fin, 
in the couuty of Donegal. I made some small pro- 
gress in learning at the school of Dungannon ; but 
when I was eighteen years old I very inconsiderately 
married Mrs. Elizabeth Delgarno, my schoolmaster’s 
daughter, by whom I have had thirteen children, 
who all died young except two daughters, married 
to two brothers, James and Charles Young, of the 
county of Tyrone. 

Having been so very young when I married, I 
could think of no other course to advance my fortune 
than by getting into the army. Captain Irvin, often 
mentioned already, had a brother who was a phy- 
sician at Edinburgh, to whom he wrote in my favour, 
desiring he would recommend me to the marquis 
of Atholl and others then at the head of affairs in 
Scotland ; this was in the year 1674. There were 
then but one troop of horse-guards ( whereof the mar- 
quis win colonel) and one regiment of foot-guards, 
commanded by the earl of Linlithgow, in that king 
dora, and they consisted chiefly of gentlemen. 

Dr. Irvin, physician to the horse-guards, accord- 
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ingly presented mo to the marquis of Athull, re- 
questing that I might be received into his troop. 
Ilis lordship, pretending there was no vacancy, was 
by the doctor threatened in a free jesting manner 
with a dose of poison instead of physic the first time 
he should want his skill ; “ Weel, weel, then/* quoth 
the marquis, " what is your friend’s name!” — “ Deel 
tak’ me,” answered the doctor, “ gin 1 ken;” where- 
upon I was called in to write my name in the roll. 
I was then ordered to repair to the troop at Stirling, 
with directions to lieutenant-colonel Cockhurn, the 
commanding officer, to put me into which of the 
four squadrons whereof the troop consisted he 
thought fit. He thereupon placed me in his own, 
and appointed me my quarters. 

Soon after this, the conventicles growing nume- 
rous in the west, several parties were drawn out to 
suppress them, among whom 1 never failed to make 
one, in hopes thereby to be taken notice of by my 
commanders, for I had nothing to recommend me 
except noy activity, diligence, and courage, being a 
■trtmger and bom out of that kingdom. 

My first action after having been taken into the 
guards was, with a dozen gentlemen more, to go in 
quest of Mm David Williamson, n noted covenanter, 
since made more fnmous in the book called the 
Scotch Presbyterian Eloquence. I had been assured 
I hat thin Williamson did much frequent the house 
of my lady Cherrytrec, within ten miles of Edin- 
burgh, but when I arrived first with my party about 
the house, the lady, well knowing our errand, put 
Williamson to bed to her daughter disguised in a 
woman's night-dress. When the troopers went to 
search in the young lady’s room her mother pre- 
tended that she was not well; and Williamson so 
managed the matter, that when the daughter raised 
herself a little in the bed to let the troopers see her 
they did not discover him, and so went off disap- 
pointed. But the young lady proved with child, 
and Williamson to take otf the scandal married her 
in some time after. This Williamson married five 
or six wives successively, and was alive in the reign 
of queen Anne, at which time 1 saw him preaching 
in one of the kirks at Edinburgh. It is said that 
king Charles II., hearing of Williamson’s behaviour 
in lady Cherrytree’s house, wished to see the man 
that discovered so much vigour while his troopers 
were iu search of him ; and in a merry way declared 
that when he was in the royal ouk he could not have 
kissed the bonniest lass in Christendom. 

Some time after this Thomas Dalziel, general of the 
forces in Scotland, an excellent soldier, who had 
been taken prisoner at the famous battle of Worces- 
ter and sent prisoner to the Tower, escaped from 
thence into Muscovy, was made general U> the czar, 
and returning home after the restoration was pre- 
ferred by the king to be general of the forces in 
Scotland, in which post he continued till his death, 
which happened a little before the revolution. This 
general commanded fifty of the foot-guards, with an 
ensign, to accompany me and to follow my directions 
in the pursuit of a notorious rebel, one Adam Sto- 
bow, a farmer in Fife, near Culross. This fellow 
had gone through the west endeavouring to stir up 
sedition in the people by his great skill in canting 
and praying. There had been several parties sent 
out after him before I and my men undertook the 
business, but they could never discover him. We 
reached Culross at night, where I directed the en- 
sign and all the men to secure three or four rebels 
who were in the place, while I, with two or three of 
the soldiers to aAsist me, went to Stobow’s house, 
about a mile and a half from Culross, by break of day, 
for fear some of his friends might give him notice. 



j I got to the house 1 observed a kiln in the 

way, which I ordered to he searched because 1 
I found there a heap of straw in the passage up to the 
kiln-pot. There 1 found Stobow lurking, and car- 
ried him to Culross, although his daughter offered 
me a hundred dollars to let him go. We returned 
immediately to the general at Edinburgh with Sto- 
bow and the prisoners taken by the ensign at Cul- 
ross. They continued awhile in confinement, but 
Stobow at his trial found friends enough to save 
his life and was only banished ; yet he returned 
home a year after and proved as troublesome and 
seditious as ever, till at the fight of Doth well-bridge 
it was thought he was killed, for he was never heard 
of afterward. 

During the time I was in the guards, about two 
years after the affair of Mas David Williamson at 
the lady Cherrytree’s, I was quartered with a party 
at Bathgate, which is a small village twelve mile* 
from Edinburgh. One Sunday morning by break 
of day I and my comrade, a gallant Highland gen- 
tleman of the name of Grant, went out disguised in 
great coats and bonnets in search after some con- 
venticle. We travelled on foot eight or ten miles 
into the wild mountains, where wc spied three fel- 
lows on the top of a hill, whom we conjectured to 
stand there as spies to give intelligence to a conven- 
ticle when any of the king’s troopers should happen 
to come that way. There they stood with long 
poles in their hands till I and my friend came pretty 
near, and then they turned to go down the hill : 
when we observed this we took a little compass and 
came up with them on the other side, whereupon 
they stood still, leaning on their poles. Then I 
bounced forward upon one of them and suddenly 
snatched the pole out of his hand, asked him why 
he carried such a pole ou the Lord’s day, and at the 
same time knocked him down with if. My com- 
rade immediately seized on the second and laid him 
fiat by a gripe of his hair ; but the third took to 
his heels and ran down the hill. However, having 
left my friend to guard the two former, 1 overtook 
the last and felled him likewise, but the place being 
steep, the violence with which I ran carried roe a 
good way down the hill before I could recover my- 
self after the stroke I had given him ; and by the 
time I could get up again to the place where he lay 
the rogue bad got on his feet, and was fumbling for 
a side pistol that huug at his belt under his upper 
coat, which as soon as I observed I fetched him to 
the ground a second time with the pole, and seized 
on his pistol ; then leading him up to the other two. 

I desired my frieud to examine their pockets and 
see whether they carried any powder or ball, but we 
found none. 

We then led our prisoners down the hill, at the 
foot of which there was a bog, and on the other side 
a man sitting on a rock ; when we advanced near 
him, leaving our prisoners in the keeping of my 
friend, I ran up toward the man. who fled down on 
the other side. As soon as 1 had reached the top of 
the rock there appeared a great number of people as- 
sembled in a glen to hear the preaching of Mas John 
King as I understood afterward, whose voice was so 
loud that it reached the ears of those who were at 
the greatest distance, which could not I think be 
less than a quarter of a mile ; they oil standing l>efore 
him and the wind favouring the strength of his lungs. 
When my friend had brought the three prisoners to 
the top of the rock, where I waited for him, they ail 
broke loose and ran down to the conventicle : but 
my friend, advancing within about forty yards of that 
rabble, commanded them in bis majesty's name to 
depart to their own homes. Whereupon about forty 
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of their number, with poles in their hands, drew out 
from the rest and advanced against us two, who had 
the courage or rather the temerity to face bo great a 
company, which could not be fewer than a thousand. 
As this party of theirs was preparing with their long 
poles to attack me and my friend, it happened very 
luckily that a tine gelding, saddled and bridled, with 
a pillion likewise upon him, came up near us in 
search of better grass ; I caught the horse and im- I 
mediately mounted him, which the rest of the con- 
venticlrrs observing, they broke up and followed us 
fast as they could, some on horseback and the rest on 
foot, to prevent me from going off with the horse, but 
1 put him to the gallop, and suffering him to choose 
his own way through the mountain, w'hicb was full 
of bogs and hags, got out of reach. My friend kept 
up with tne os long as he could, but having run a 
mile through such difficult places he was quite spent, 
and the couventiclers hard ut his heels ; whereupon 
he called to me for assistance, and 1 alighting put 
him upon the horse, bidding him to make the best 
of his way to the laird of Poddishaw’s about two 
miles off. By this time we saw twelve covenanters 
on horseback, who advanced toward us by a shorter 
cut, and blocked up a gap through which we were 
of necessity to pass. I undertook to clear the gap 
for my friend, and running towards the rogues with 
my broadsword and pistol, soon forced them to open 
to the right and left : my comrade got through and 
>vas pursued a good way, but he 60 laid about him 
with his broadsword that the pursuers, being un 
armed, durst not seise him. In the mean time, I who 
was left on foot kept the covenanters who followed 
me at a proper distance ; but they pelted me with 
clods, which I sometimes returned, till at last, after 
chasing me above a mile, they saw a party of troop- 
ers in red passing by at some distance, and then 
they gave over their pursuit. 

The troopers, observing my friend galloping and 
pursued, imagined he was some fanatic preacher, 
till they came to an old woman on a bill, whom my 
frieud had desired to deny his being gone that way ; 
upon which they went off to their quarters, and he 
got safe to Poddishaw’8, whither I soon after arrived. 
The laird of Poddishaw had becu that day at church, 
from whence returning with the laird of Pocam- 
raock, who lived about a mile off, they both wondered 
how the horse got thither, for Pocammock was the 
owner of the horse, and his lady had rode on it 
that day to the conventicle, without her husband’s 
knowledge, having been seduced thither by some 
fanatic neighbours, for she had never been at their 
meetings before. My friend and 1 acquainted the 
two lairds of the whole adventure of that day, and 
after dinner Pocammock requested us to let him have 
the horse home, thereby to stifle any reflection his 
lady might bring upon him or herself by going to a 
conventicle ; he likewise invited us to dine next 
day at his house, where the horse should again be 
delivered to we, as justly forfeited by the folly of his 
wife. We went accordingly with the laird of Podili- 
shaw, and dined at Pocammock’s ; where the horse 
was ordered to be led out into the court, in the same 
accoutrements as I found him the day before ; but 
observing the lady in tears, I told her that if she 
would give me her promise never to go to a conven- 
ticle again 1 would bestow her the horse and conceal 
what had passed ; she readily complied, and so the 
matter waa made up. However, the laird her hus- 
band assured me that no horse in Scotland should be 
better paid for ; and being a leading man in the 
country, and his lady discovering the names of those j 
who had been at the conventicle, he sent for them, * 
and persuaded them as they valued their qiiitt to 1 



moke up a purse for me and my friend, which they 
accordingly did ; and we both lived plentifully a 
twelvemonth after on the price of that horse. 

This adventure making much noise at Edinburgh 
was the occasion of my being sent for up thither by 
the maVquis of Atholl, my coloucl, who in a very 
friendly manner expostulated with me upon my rash- 
ness, as indeed he had too much reason to do ; 
neither was I able to say anything in my own justi- 
fication. However, since whut I hud done discovered 
my loyalty for my prince, my zeal for the church, 
and my detestation of all rebellious principles, his 
lordship ever after gave me many marks of bis favour 
and friendship. 

Accordingly, these services gave me bo much credit 
with the general that he promised to apply to the 
government in my favour for some preferment in the 
army upon the first opportunity, which happened 
about a year afterward. For the seditious humours 
in the west still increasing, it was thought proper 
that three independent troops of horse, and as many 
of dragoons, should be raised to suppress the rebels. 
Whereupon Mr. Francis Stuart, grandson to the earl 
of Bothwell, a private gentleman in the horse-guards 
like myself, and my intimate acquaintance, was sent 
for in haste by the general, because the council of 
Scotland was then writing to the king, that his majesty 
would please to grant commissions to those persons 
whose names where sent up to London that very 
night. Mr. Stuart gave me notice of this, where- 
upon, although I was not sent for, I resolved to go 
up with him to Edinburgh and solicit for myself. 
When I arrived there and attended the general his 
first question was, in a humorous manner, “ Wha 
the deel sent for you up!” 1 answered that I 
hoped his excellency would now make good his 
promise of preferring me, since so fair an oppor- 
tunity offered ut present. On this occasion the 
geueral stood my firm friend ; and although the sous 
and brothers of lords and baronets and other per- 
sons of quality solicited to be made lieutcuauts and 
comets in these new-raised troops, yet the general 
in regard to my services prevailed with the council 
that I might be appointed lieutenant to Mr. Stuart, 
who was then made captain of dragoons 

Soon after this the archbishop of St. Andrews 
was murdered by the laird of Hackston and Balfour, 
assisted by four poor weavers.* Hackston before this 
horrid action was reputed an honest and gallant 
man ; but his friendship for his brother-in-law, Bal- 
four, drew' him in to commit this inhuman murder. 
Balfour, who had been the archbishop’s chamberlain 
(for so in Scotland we cull a great mail’s steward J, 
whether by negligence or dishonesty was short in 
his payments to his lord, and the fear of being called 
to an account was a principal motive to assassinate 
his master ; however, he pretended likewise a great 
zeal to the kirk, whereof he looked upon the arch- 
bishop as the greatest oppressor. It is certain that 
the lower people mortally hated the archbishop on 
pretence that his grace had deserted their communion, 
and the weavers who were accomplices of Balfour 
believed they did God service in destroying an enemy 
of the kirk ; and accordingly all tlic murderers w ere 
esteemed and st}led saints by that rebellious faction. 

After the murder of the archbishop several par- 
ties in the west took up arms, under the leading of 
Robert Hamilton, second sou to sir William Hamil- 
ton of Preston, the unworthy son of a most worthy 
father ; whereupon the couucil met, and sent for 

* “ One of them fired a pistol at him, which burnt his dial 
and gown, but did not go into hi* body ; upon this they fum h d 
hi* bad n majMcnl secret to secure hint n^ninst a «h< t, and they 
drowr him out of his coach, and mnnlercd him barbarously, ra- 
prating their stroke* till they were sure hi* was quite dead." 
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Graham, then laird of Cl a verb, aft e. ward created via* 
count Dundee by k i lit' James VII. This noble person 
was at that time captain of one of those independ- 
ent troops of horse which as I have already men- 
tioned were raised before the murder of the archbishop. 
The council therefore ordered hirn to march with 
a detachment of one hundred and twenty dragoons 
and a lieutenant with hisowti troop, in pursuit of the 
rebels. Clavers was obliged not to open his commis- 
sion until he came in sight of them. In his march he 
took Mas John King, oue of their principal preachers. 
Clavers carried King along until he came in sight 
of the enemy at Drumclog, eight miles from Hamil- 
ton. There the preacher was guarded by a dragoon 
sentry, at a little cabin on the lop of the hill, while 
Clavers opening his commission found himself com- 
pelled to light the rebels, let their number be ever so 
grent, with those hundred and twenty dragoons. 

Rut before I proceed to tell the issue of this affair 
I must digress a little upon the subject of Mas John 
King above mentioned. When I was in the guards 
some time after I had missed Williamson at lady 
Cherry-tree's house, the government, hearing that this 
John King was beginning to hold his conventicles 
not far from Stirling, where the troop of horse then 
lay, ordered the commanding officer there to send a 
party out to take him and bring him up to the council. 

1 was pitched upon with a small detachment to per- 
form this service. I went to my lord Cardronee's 
house, to whose lady King was chaplain ; there I 
took him and delivered him to the council. This 
preacher had gotten the lady's woman with child 
about four or live months before, and it is supposed 
had promised her marriage, provided the lady would 
stand his friend in his present distress ; whereupon 
she was so far his friend as to get him bailed, on her 
engaging he should hold no more conventicles ; how- 
ever he went to the bills and there preached the 
people to arms, and in several towns, as Kirkcud- 
bright, Lanark, and Sanquehar in particular, in com- 
pany with Cameron, set up declarations on the 
market-crosses against the king, whom he excommu- 
nicated with all his adherents. Thus he continued 
till Clavers took him at Drumclog, as is above men- 
tioned, where he got off again, until I tookhim a third 
time after the battle of Bothwell-bridgc, which shall 
be related in its proper place. 

The rebels at Drumclog were eight or nine thou- 
sand stroug ; their leader as I have said before was 
Robert Hamilton, second brother to the loyal house 
of Preston, but a profligate who had spent all his 
patrimony. There was likewise among them the 
lairds of Knockgray and Fruah, with many other 
gentlemen of fortune whose names I have forgot. 
Clavcra’s men with the addition of some few that 
came in to him did not exceed one hundred and 
eighty, yet pursuant to his orders he was forced to 
fight the enemy ; hut, being so vastly outnumbered, 
was soon defeated, with the loss of cornet Robert 
Graham and about eight or ten private troopers. 
The rebels, finding the comet's body and supposing it 
to be that of Clavers, because the name Graham was 
wrought in the shirtneck, treated it with the utmost 
inhumanity, cutting off the nose, pick ingout the eyes, 
and stabbing it through in a hundred plnces. 

Clavers, in his flight towards Hamilton and Glas- 
gow, rode a horse that trailed his guts for two miles 
from the place where the engagement happened ; but 
oveituking his groom with some led horses he 
mounted one of them, and with the remains of his 
■mall army escaped to Glasgow. The rebels, pur- 
suing as far as Hamilton, advanced that evening 
within a mile of Glasgow, where they encamped all 
bight. A» Clavers was marching after his men up 



: the hill, where he had left Maa John King under 
the guard of a dragoon (who ran off with the first 
that fled), King, in a sneering way, desired him to 
stay and take his prisoner with him. 

The rebels being thus encamped within a mile of 
Glasgow, Clavers commanded his men in the town 
to stand to their arms all night, and having barri- 
cadoed the four streets, to prevent the rebels* horse 
from breaking in, ordered me at sunrise to march 
with six dragoons and discover which way the 
rebels intended to come into the town. 1 must 
here observe that 1, with captain Stuart's troop of 
dragoons and a battalion of the foot-guards, re- 
mained at Glasgow while Clavers marched to 
Drumclog, where he was defeated. But to return . 
I followed the directions which were given me, and 
having discovered the enemy from a little emineuco 
I was ordered by Clavers, who came to me there, to 
watch at a small house where the way divided, and 
see which of the roads they would lake, or whether 
they separated and each party took a different way. 

I stayed until 1 saw them take two different roads ; 
some by that from whence I came from the town, 
which was over the Gallowgate bridge, and the rest 
by the high church and college, which was more 
than twice as far as the first party had to come, and 
consequently could not both meet at the same time 
within the town. This was a great advantage to 
Clavers and his little army. That party of the 
rebels which took the Gallowgate* bridge road follow- 
ed me close to the heels as 1 returned to inform 
Clnvers what course they took. 

The broad street was immediately full of them, 
but advancing toward the barricade, before their fel- 
lows who followed the other road could arrive to their 
assistance, were valiantly received by Clavers and 
his men, who firing on them at once and jumping 
over the carts and cars that composed the barricade, 
chased them out of the town; but were quickly 
forced to return and receive the other party, which 
by that time was marching down by the high church 
and college; but when they came within pistol-shot 
were likewise fired upon and driven out of the 
town. In this action many of the rebels fell, but 
the king's party tost not so much as one man. 

The townsmen being too well affected to the 
rebels concealed many of them in their houses ; 
the rest, who escaped, met and drew up in a field 
behind the high church, where they stayed until five 
in the afternoon, it being in the mouth of May, aud 
from thence marched in a body to the same place 
where they were in the morning, about a mile off 
the town. Clavers and hia men, expecting they 
would make a second attack, and discovering by his 
spies whither they were gone, marched after them, 
but upon sight of our forces the rebels retired with a 
strong rear-guard of horse to Hamilton; whereupon 
Clavers returned and quartered that night in Glasgow. 

Next morning the government sent orders to 
Clavers to leave Glasgow and march to Stirling, 
eighteen miles farther ; and three days after he wa 
rommanded to bring up his party to Edinburgh. Ah 
soon a* he quitted Glasgow the rebels returned, aud 
having stayed in that town eight or ton days, en- 
camped on Hamilton-moor, within a mile of Hotli- 
weli-bridge, where it was said that their numbers 
were increased to fourteen thousand ; although 
bishop Burnet, in his History of his Own Times, 
moRt falsely and partially affirms that they were not 
more than four thousand or thereabout. 

The council, finding the rebels daily increasing iu 
their numbers, gave information thereof to the king; 
whereupon his majesty sent down the duke of Mou- 
raouth with a commission to be commander-in-chief 
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and to take with him four troops of English dragoons, 
which were quartered on the borders. But these, 
with the forces in Scotland, amounted not to above 
throe thousand. Upon the duke’s being made com- 
mander-in-chief, general Dalziel refused to serve un- 
der him, and remainded at his lodgings in Edin- 
burgh till his grace was superseded, which happen- 
ed about a fortnight after. 

The army was about four miles forward on the 
road towonl Hamilton when the duke of Mon- 
mouth came up with his English dragoons, on Sa- 
turday the 21st of June: from thence the whole 
forces marched to the Kirk of Shots, within four 
miles of the rebels, where they lay that night. The 
next morning he marched the army up an eminence 
opposite to the main body of the enemy, who were 
encamped on the moor. 

The general officers, the carl of Linlithgow', colo- 
nel of the foot-guurds ; the earl of Mar, colonel of a 
regiment of foot ; Clavers, the earl of Hume, and the 
earl of Airlie, all captains of horse; the marquis of 
Montrose, colonel of the horse-guards (Atholl hav- 
ing been discarded); Dalhousie ; with many other 
noblemen and gentlemen volunteers, attending the 
duke together, desired his grace to let them know 
which way he dcsigtied to take to come to the ene- 
my? The duke answered, “ It must be by Bothwell- 
bridge.” Now the bridge lay a short mile to the 
right of the king's army, was narrow, and guarded 
with three thousand of the rebels and Btrongly bnr- 
ricadoed with great stones ; hut although the officers 
were desirous to have passed the river by easy fords 
directly between them and the rebels, and to march 
to their main body on the moor before those three 
thousand who guarded the bridge could come to 
assist them, yet the duke was obstinate and would 
pass no other way than that of the bridge. 

Pursuant to this preposterous and absurd resolu- 
tion he commanded captain Stuart (whose lieu- 
tenant I was), with his troop of dragoons and eighty 
musketeers, together with four small field-pieces, 
under cover of the dragoons, to beat off the party at 
the bridge. The duke himself, with David Lesly 
and Melvitl, accompanied us, and ordered the field- 
pieces to be left at the village of Bothwell, within a 
musket-shot of the bridge : when the duke and his 
men came near the bridge the rebels beat a parley 
and sent over a laird accompanied with a kirk 
preacher. The duke, asking what they came for, 
was answered, •* That they would have the kirk 
established in the same manner as it stood at .the 
king’s restoration, and that every subject should be 
obliged to take the solemn league and covenant.’* 
The duke told them their demand could not be 
granted ; but sent them back to tell their party that 
if they would lay down their arms and submit to 
the king’s mercy he would intercede for their pardon. 

While this parley lasted the field -pieces were 
brought down and planted over against the bridge, 
without being perceived by the rebels. The mes- 
sengers returned in a short time with this answer : 
“ That they would not lay down their arms unless 
their conditions were granted them whereupon 
the dragoons and musketeers fired all at once upon 
those who guarded the bridge, and the field-pieces 
played so warmly that some hundreds of the rebels 
were slain, the rest flying to the main body on the 
moor. 

The duke as soon as he had commanded to fire 
retired into a hollow from the enemies’ shot (some 
suy by the persuasion of Lesly and Melvill), and 
continued there till the action was over. Then 
captain Stuart ordered the musketeers to make way 
for the horse to pass the bridge, by casting the stones 



into the river which had been placed there to ob- 
struct the passage over it. But the army could not 
puss in less than five hours, and then marched up in 
order of battle toward the enemy, who waited for 
them on the moor, confiding in the great superiority 
of tlieir number. Ctavers commanded the horse on 
the right and captain Stuart the dragoons on the 
left. The field-pieces were carried in the centre of 
the foot-guards, while the rest of the officers com- 
manded at the head of their men ; and the duke, 
after the enemy was beateu from the bridge, rode at 
the head of the army. 

U pon the first tire the rebels’ horse turned about, 
and fled upon the right and left; and although the 
duke ordered his men not to stir out of their ranks 
to pursue them, yet the army, not regarding his com- 
mands, followed the flying rebels, killing between 
seven and eight hundred and taking fifteen hundred 
prisoners.* 

Sir John Bell, provost of Glasgow, as soon as he 
saw the rebels fly, rode into the town ; from whence 
in a few hours he sent all the bread he could find, 
together with a hogshead of drink to each troop and 
company in the army, out of the cellars of such 
townsmen as were found to be abettors or protectors 
of the rebels. 

The cruelty and presumption of that wicked and 
perverse generation will appear evident from a sin- 
gle instance. These rebels had set up a very large 
gallows in the middle of their camp, and prepared a 

• **The royal army now moved slowly forwards towards 
Hamilton, and reached Doth well -moor on the 22nd of Juue, 
1679 The insurgent* «m encamped chiefly in the duke of 
Hamilton’s park, along the Clyde, which ae|>arau<d the two 
armies. Dnthwell-liridge, which is long and narrow, had then 
a portal in the middle, with gate*, which the covenanters shut, 
and barricadoed with stone- and loir' of tinilvr. This import- 
ant post was defended by three hundred of the r liest men, un- 
der Hackstnn of ltathillet and Hull of I laugh head. Knrlv in 
the morning this party crossed the bridge, and skirmished 
with the royal vanguard, now .id v anted as far ns the tillage of 
Bothwell. Hut H'irkston speedily retired to hi* [Hist at the 
western end of Bothwell- bridge. 

*• While the dis| ositions made by the duke of Monmouth 
announced his pun* 0 * 1 - n > assailing the pass, the more moder- 
ate of the insurgents resolved to offer terms. Ferguson of Kail- 
ha h, a gentleman of landed fortune, and David flume a cler- 
gyman, carried to the duke of Moumonth a supidieation.de- 
manding freewxerri** of tlieir religion, tt free parliament , and 
a free general assembly of the church. The duke heard their 
demand, with his natural mildness, and assured them he would 
interpose with his majesty in tlieir lietialf, on condition of their 
immediately dispersing Inemseives and yielding op their arms. 
Had the insurgent* tieen all of the moderate opinion, this pro- 
posal would have been accepted, much bloodshed wived, and 
■crimps more permanent advantage derived to their party ; or, 
lad they been all Caiurronians, their defence would nave been 
fierce <iud desperate But w hile iheir motley and mi-a. sorted 
officers were delating upon the duke » proposal, his field pieces 
were already planted on the eastern side of the river, to cover 
the attack of the foot-guard*, who were led ou by lord Living- 
stone to forre the bridge. Here llackslon maintained his |*ust 
with seal and courage; nor was tt until nil hi* ammunition 
was expended, sod every support deni, d him hy the general, 
tluit he reluctantly alMiudoned the important pass. When his 
party were drawn back, the duke's army slow iy, and with tlieir 
cannon in front. defiled along the bridge, aid formed in a lino 
of twitle a* they came over t! c river : the duke commanded the 
Coot, niul (Hamhoitic the cavalry. It would seem that these 
movements could not have l<-en pei formed without at least 
some loss, had the enemy l*een serious in opposing them. But 
the insurgent* w ere « thrrwise employed. With the strangest 
delusion trial ever fell upon devoted 1-eiogs they chose t hosts 
precious moments to cashier their officers, and elect others in 
their room. In this inqmrtant operation they were at length 
disturlied by the duke's cannon ; at the very first discliarge of 
which the horse of the covenantors wheeled and rode ofl. 
breaking and trampling down the ranks of tlieir inhiutry in 
tlieir flight. The Lamerouian account blame* Weir of (Sreen- 
ridge, a commander of the horse, who is termed a rail Ar'han in 
the camp. The more moderate party lay the whole Id. tine on 
Hamilton, win se conduct they *ay left the world to delude 
whether hewiu most traitor, coward, or fool. The generous 
Monmouth was anxious to s\iuie the blood of his infatuated 
mu nt f> men, by which he incurred much blame among <he 
high thing royalists."— Mimitnliy tjlht Scottish iluuinr. 
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rartfull of now ropes at the foot of it, in order to 
hang up the king’s soldiers, whom they already 
looked upon as vanquished and at mercy; and it 
happened that the pursuers in the royal army, return- 
ing back with their prisoners, chose the place where 
the gallows stood to guard them at, without offering 
to hang one of them, which they justly deserved and 
had so much reason to expect. The pursuers were 
no sooner returned and the whole action over than 
general Dalzid arrived at the camp from Edinburgh, 
with a commission renewed to he commandcr-in- 
chief, which he received that very morning by an 
express. This commander, having learned how the 
duke had conducted the war, told him publicly and 
with great plainness that he had betra\ed the king; 
that he heartily wished his commission hud come a 
day sooner; “for then," said he, "these rogues 
should never have troubled his majesty Or the king- 
dom any more." 

Thus the duke was at the same time superseded 
and publicly rebuked before all the army ; yet his 
grace forgot his diguity so far as to sneak among 
them at the town of Bolhwell (where the forces en- 
camped) until tile Saturday following: then all the 
troops marched back to Glasgow, from whence in 
two or three dajs they were sent to their several 
quarters; after which the duke of Monmouth passed 
by Stirling to Fife to visit the duke of Rothes. 

The same evening, after the rout on the moor, the 
prisoners were sent with a strong guard towards 
Edinburgh. On Saturday morning when the army 
was to march to Glasgow 1 desired the general’s 
leave to go with twelve dragoons in search of some 
of the rebels, who might probably pass the Clyde 
about Dumbarton to shelter themselves in the high- 
lands. With these dragoons clad in grey coats and 
bonnets I made haste down the side of the river; 
and about midnight after travelling twenty-four 
miles I came to a church, and while the soldiers 
staged to n fresh their horses in the churchyard I 
spied a country fellow going by, and asked him in 
his own dialect, " Whither gang you this time of 
night?" He answered, " Wha are ye that speers 1" 

1 replied '* We are your ane fo’ke :" upon this the 
fellow came up, and told me there were eighteen 
friends with horses at an old castle waiting for a 
boat to pass over into the isle of Arran. 1 mounted 
the man behind one of my dragoons and went to- 
ward the place ; but the rebels not finding a boat were 
gone off and the guide dismissed. There was a great 
dew on the grass, which directed me and my party to 
follow the track of their horses for three or four 
miles till the dew was gone off : I then inquired of 
a cowherd on a hill whether he saw any of our 
u poor fo’ke" travelling that way? he answered that 
they had separated on that hill and gone three seve- 
ral ways, six in a party ; adding that in one party 
there was " a braw mucklc kcrl with a white hat 
on him and a great bob of ribands on the cock o’t." 
Whereupon I sent four of my dragoons after one 
party, four more after another, and myself with the 
remaining four went in pursuit of him with the 
white bat. As I went forward 1 met another cow- 
herd, who told me that the fellow with the hat 
and one more (for as the rogues advanced farther 
into the west they still divided into smaller parties), 
were just gone down the hill to his master's house. 
The good man of the house returning from putting 
the horses to grass in the garden was going to shut 
the door; whereupon myself and two of the dra- 
goons commanded him with our pistols at his breast 
to lead us to the room where the man lay who wore 
a white hut. We entered the room, and before he 
awaked I took away his arms and commanded him | 



to dress immediately ; then finding his companion 
asleep in the bam 1 forced him likewise to arise, 
and mounting them both on their own horses, came 
at nine o’clock in the morning with my two prison- 
ers to the other dragoons at the place where we 
appointed to meet. From thence we rode straight 
to Glasgow, and arrived there about eight in the 
evening, after a journey of fifty miles since we left 
the army at Bothwell the day before. 

This was upon a Sunday ; and although we met 
with many hundreds of people on the road, yet wc 
travelled on to Glasgow without any opposition. I 
must here inform the reader that, although 1 had 
once before taken this very man who wore the white 
hat, yet 1 did not know him to be Mas John King 
already mentioned, until I was told so by the man 
of the house where 1 found him. 1 likewise forgot 
to mention that King, who knew me well enough, 
os soon as he was taken in the house, entreated me 
to show him some favour because he had married a 
woman of my name. 1 answered, " That is true, 
but first you got her with bairn, and shall therefore 
now pay for disgracing one of my name." 

When we arrived near Glasgow 1 sent a dragoon 
to inform the general that Mas John King was com- 
ing to kiss hiB hand : whereupon his excellency, ac- 
companied with all the noblemen and officers, 
advanced as far as the bridge to welcome me and 
my prisoners; where it is very observable that 
Graham laird of C'lavers, who came among the rest, 
made not the least reproach to Mas Johu in return 
of his insolent behaviour w hen that commnndcr fled 
from Drumclog. Mas John was sent to Edinburgh 
next morning under a guard, and hanged soon after : 
from hence 1 went to my quarters in Lanark, sixt ecu 
miles from Glasgow; and about a month after (1 
hope the reader w ill pardon my weakness) 1 hap- 
pened to dream that 1 found one Wilson, a captain 
among the rebels at Bothwell -bridge, in n bank of 
wood upon tbc river Cljde. This accident made so 
strong an impression on ray mind, that as soon as I 
awoke I took six-and-thirty dragoons and got to the 
place bv break of day ; then I caused some of them 
to alight and go into the wood and set him up 
as hounds do a hare, while the rest were ordered to 
stand sentry to prevent his escape. It seems I 
dreamt fortunately, for Wilson was actually in the 
wood with five more of his company as we after- 
wards learned ; who, all seeing me and my party 
advancing, hid themselves in a little island on the 
river, among the broom that grew upon it. Wilson 
had not the good fortune to escape ; for as he was 
trying to get out of one copse into another I met 
him, and guessing by his good clothes and by the 
description I had received of him before that he waa 
the man I looked for, I seized and brought him to 
my quarters ; and from thence immediately con- 
vejed him to Edinburgh, where he was hanged ; but 
might have preserved his life if he would have con- 
descended only to say *• God save the king." This 
he utterly refused to do, and thereby lost not only 
bis life but likewise an estate worth twenty-nine 
thousand marks Scots. 

For this service the duke of Queensocrry, then 
high commissioner of Scotland, recommended me to 
the king, who rewarded me with the gift of Wilson's 
estate ; but although the grant passed the seals and 
the sheriff put me in possession, yet I could neither 
sell nor let it ; nobody daring, for fear of the rebels 
who had escaped at Bothwell-bridge, either to pur- 
chase or farm it : by which means I never got a 
penny by the grant ; and at the Revolution the land 
was taken from me and restored to V ilson'a heirs. 
The winter following general Dalzicl, with a bat- 
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t:il ion of the carl of Linlithgow’? guards, the earl of 
Airlie’s troop of horse, and captain Stuart’s troop of 
dragoons, quartered at Kilmarnock, in the west, 
fifty miles from Edinburgh. Here the general, one 
day happening to look on while I was exercising the 
troop of dragoons, asked me, when I had done, 
whether I knew any one of my mi n who was skil- 
ful in praying well in the style and tone of the co- 
venanters t I immediately thought upon one James 
Gibb, who had been born in Ireland and whom 
I made a dragoon. This man I brought to the 
general, assuring his excellency that if 1 had raked 
hell 1 could not find his match for his skill in mi- 
micking the covenanters. Whereupon the general 
gave him 51. to buy him a great coat and a bonnet, 
and commaudcd him to find out the rebels, but to be 
sure to take care of himself among them. The dra- 
goon went eight miles off that very night and got 
admittance into the house of a notorious rebel, pre- ' 
tending he came from Ireland out of zeal for the 
cause to assist at the fight of Bothwell-bridge, and 
could not find an opportunity since of returning to 
Ireland with safety ; he said he durst not be seen in I 
the daytime, and therefore, after bewitching the j 
family with his gifts of praying, he was conveyed in j 
the dusk of the evening with a guide to the house of 
the next adjoining rebel: and thus in the same 
manner from one to another, till in a month's time 
he got through the principal of them in the west ; 
telling the general at his return that wherever he 
cane he made the old wives, in their devout fits, 
tear off their biggonet* ami mutches ; he likewise 
gave the gvueral a list of their names and places of 
their abodes, and into the bargain brought back a 
good purse of money in bis pocket. The general 
desired to know* how he pruyed among them : he 
answered that it was his custom in his prayers to 
send the king, the ministers of state, the officers of 
the army, with all their soldiers, and the episcopal 
clergy, all broadside to hell ; but particularly the 
general himself. “ What,” said the general, “ did 
you send me to hell, sir 1” *' Yea," replied the dra- 

goon, •* you at the head of them, as their leader.” 
And here I do solemnly aver, upon my veracity 
and knowledge, that bishop llurnet, in the History 
of his Own Times, hath in a most false and scandal- 
ous manner misrepresented the action at Bothwell- 
bridge and the behaviour of the episcopal clergy in 
Scotland ; for as to the former, I was present in 
that engagement, which was performed in the man- 
ner as 1 have related ; and as to the latter, having 
travelled through most parts of that kingdom, par- 
ticularly the north and west, I was well acquainted 
with them, and will take it to my death that the 
reverse of this character which Burnet gives of both 
is the truth. And because that author is so unjust 
to the episcopal clergy and so partial to the cove- 
nanters and their teachers, I do affirm that I have 
known several among the latter sort guilty of those 
very vices wherewith this bishop brands the episco- 
pal clergy. Among many others I will produce one 
instance, rather to divert the reader than from any 
inclination to obloquy. One of these eight fnnatic 
teachers who were permitted at the Restoration to 
keep their livings came to sir John Carmichael's 
house, within a mile of Lanark, where I was then 
upon a visit to sir John. We drank hard till it was 
late and all the company retired except sir John and 
myself. The teacher would needs give us prayers, 
but fell asleep before he had half done, whereupon sir 
John and I, setting a bottle and a glass at his nose, 
left him upon his knees. The poor man sneaked off 
early the next morning, being iu all appearance 
ashamed of hit* hj poensy 



To return from thU digression. — The genet al scot 
out several parties, and me with a party among the 
rest, where during the winter and the following 
spring I secured many of those whose names ami 
abodes the canting dragoon had given a list of. 

In July following the general, bv order of council, 
commanded me to go with a detachment of thirty 
horse and fifty dragoons in pursuit of about 130 re- 
bels, who had escaped at Bothwell-bridge, and ever 
since kept together in a body up and down in Gal- 
loway. I followed them for five or six days from one 
place to another, after which, on the 22nd of July, 
they stayed for me at Aira-moss, situate iu the shire 
of Air, near the town of Cuinlock. The moss is 
four miles long from east to west, and two broad. 
The rebels drew up at the east end, aud consisted of 
30 horse and 120 foot. I faced them upon a rising 
ground with my 30 horse and 50 dragoous. The 
*eaaon why the rebels chose this place to fight on 
rather than a plain field was for fear their horse 
might desert the foot, as they did on Harnilton- 
moor, near Bothwell-bridge; and likewise, that iu 
case they lost the day they might save themselves by 
retreating into the moss. , 

I placed myself on the left, ns judging that the 
best officer the rebels had would command on the 
right. The action began about five in the afternoon, 
but lasted not long ; for I ordered my men first to 
receive the enemy’s fire, then to ride down the bill 
upon them and use their broadswords; they did so, 
and before the enemy had time to draw theirs cut 
many of them down in an instant ; whereupon they 
wheeled about, and captain Fowler, who command- 
ed the rebels on the right, being then in the rear, 
advancing up to me, I gave him such a blow over the 
head with my broadsword as would have cleaved his 
skull had it not been defended by a steel cap. 
Fowler, turning about, aimed a blow at me, but I 
warded it off, and with a back stroke cut the upper 
part of his head clean off from the nose upward. 

By this time the rebels, leaving their horses, fled 
to the moss ; but the royalists pursuing them killed 
about sixty anil took fourteen prisoners. Here 
Cameron, the famous covenanter, lost his life, and 
Hackston was taken prisoner, infamous for imbru- 
ing his hands in the blood of the archbishop of St. 
Andrews, as I have already mentioned, for which 
parricide both of his hands were afterwards cut o<F, 
aud he was hanged at Edinburgh. 

But this victory cost me very dear; for being then 
in the rear I rode into the moss after the rebels, 
where I overtook a dozen of them hacking and hew- 
ing one of my men, whose horse was bogged ; his 
name was I'.lliot, a stout soldier and one of C lavers's 
troop. He had received several wounds and was at 
the point of being killed when 1 came to his relief. 

1 shot one of the rogues dead with my carbine, 
which obliged the rest to let the poor man and bis 
horse creep out of the hole, but at the same time 
drew all their fury upon myself; for Elliot made a 
shift to crawl out of the moss, leading his horse in 
his hand, but was wholly disabled from assisting his 
deliverer and was not regarded by hia enemies, who 
probably thought he was mortally wounded, or in- 
deed rather that they had no time to mind him, for 
1 laid nlK>ut me so fast that they judged it best to 
keep off and not to venture within my reach, till it 
unfortunately happened that my horse slipped into 
the same hole out of which Etliot and his had just 
got. When they had me at this advantage they be- 
gan to show their courage and manfully dealt their 
blows with their broadswords, from some of which 
i the rarbine that hung down my buck defendeil me 
j a little. As I was paddling in the bote, the horse 
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fiot able to get out, one of the rebels ran mo through 
the small of the back with his broadsword, and at 
the same instant two more wounded me under the 
ribs with their small ones. Then 1 threw myself 
over the head of my horse, taking the far pistol out 
of the holster in my left hand and holding my 
broadsword in my right ; and as one of the villains 
was coining hastily up to me his foot slipped, and 
before he could recover himself 1 struck my sword 
into his skull ; but the fellow being big and heavy 
snapped it asunder as he fell within a span of the 
hilt. The rebels had me now at a great advantage ; 
one of them made a stroke at me, which I warded 
off with the hilt of the sword that was left in my 
hand ; but the force with which he struck the blow, 
and I kept it olf, brought us both to the ground. 
However I got up before him, clapped my pistol to 
his side and shot him dead. As soon as this was 
done another came behiud me, and with some weapon 
or other struck me such a blow oil the head as laid 
me Hat on my back, in which posture I remained a 
good while insensible ; the rogues taking it for 
granted that I was dead scoured olf, fearing that by 
this time some of my men were returning back from 
the pursuit. 

After some time I a little recovered my senses, 
and strove to lift myself up, which one of the rogues 
happening to sec at some distance, immediately re- 
turned, and said in my hearing, “ God, the dog is 
not dead vet then coming up to me took his 
sword, and putting its hilt to his breast and guiding it 
with both his hands, made a thrust at my belly ; but 
my senses were now so far recovered that I parried i 
the thrust with a piece of the sword which remained 
still in my hand. The fellow, when he missed his 
aim, almost fell on his fare ; for the sword ran up to 
the hilt in the moss, and as he was recovering him- 
self I gave him a dab in the mouth with my broken 
sword, which very much hurt him ; but he aiming a | 
second thurst, which I had likewise the good for- I 
tune to put by, and having as before given him 
another dab in the mouth, he immediately went off, 
for fear of the pursuers, whereof mauy were now re- 
turning. 

In this distress I made a shift, with much difficulty 
and pain, to get upon my feet, but my right leg being 
disabled by the wound I received from the broad- 
sword I was forced to limp by the help of the car- 
bine, which I made use of as a staff. I had lost my 
horse, for one of the rogues, when 1 had quitted him 
in the hole, led him away through the moss. I re- 
covered him about a year after from the mao to 
whom the rebel had sold him : and the said rebel, 
when he was at the gallows, confessed himself to be 
the same man who took away the horse at Airs- 
moss. 

There was a Lancashire gentleman, one Mr. 
Parker, who came a volunteer to Airs-moss, with 
intent, as he expressed himself, to see the sport. 
This gentleman, riding on my right hand at the time 
when we received the enemy's fire in the beginning 
of the action, was shot with a blunderbuss under the 
left shoulder ; the wound was so large that a man 
might thrust his fist into it ; yet when I desired him 
to fall back and take cure of his wound, he answered 
me that he would first hare his pennyworth out of 
the rogues, and accordingly followed us on horse- 
back into the moss as far as the horse could go with- 
out bogging. But by that time his wound so griev- 
ously pained him, with some other cuts he got iu the 
pursuit, that he was forced to alight and sit on a dry- 
spot of ground which he found in the moss, from 
whence he saw all that happened to me without 
being able to come to my assistance any more than 



Elliot, who, having gotten to a rising ground, saw 
likewise all that had passed. However, Mr. Parker, 
as I came limping toward him, could not forbear 
laughing, and said, “ What, a plague, have you got 
your bones well paid too !” Then both of us nude 
a shift to get up to Elliot on the rising ground. 

The trumpeter, being by this time returned with 
some others from the pursuit, was ordered to sound 
a call, which brought all the rest back, with the four- 
teen prisoners, and Hackston among the rest, who 
was that day commander in-chief among the rebels. 
Of the king's party but two were killed, Mr. An- 
drew Kerr, a gentleman of Clavere's owu troop, and 
one M'Kabe, a dragoon in captain Stuart's troop, 
where I was lieutenant. The wounded were 
about eight or nine, beside Parker and Elliot. Elliot 
died the next day : he, Kerr, and M'Kabe were 
honourably buried by Mr. Brown, a gentleman who 
lived hard by, to whose house their bodies were car- 
ried after the fight at the moss. An English lady 
living about eight miles olf took care of Mr. Parker, 
but he died at her house a year after of his wounds, 
very much lamented on account of his loyalty and 
valour. 

When the fight was over, night coming on, I or- 
dered all my men, except twelve dragoons whom I 
kept to atteud myself, to march with the prisoners 
ami those who were wounded to Douglas, fourteen 
miles off, and to carry along with them Cameron’s 
head. In the mean time 1 and my party of dra- 
goons went that night sixteen long miles to Lanark, 
where the general and all the foot quartered, as 
well to acquaiut him with what had been done as to 
have my own wounds taken care of. I sent oue of 
my dragoons before me with my message ; where- 
upon the general himself, although it were after 
midnight, accompanied with the earls of Linlithgow, 
Mar, Ito&s, Ilume, and the lord Dalhousie, came 
out to meet me at the gate : Dalhousie forced me to 
lodge in his owu chamber, to which I was accord- 
ingly carried by two of my drngoous. After my 
wounds had been dressed in the presence of this 
noble company, who stood round about me, being 
very thirsty through the loss of blood, I drank the 
king's health and the company’s in a large glass of 
wine and water, and then was laid iu Dalhousie’s 
own bed. 

Next day the general, leaving Lanark with the 
forces under his command, ordered a troop of horse 
and another of dragoons to atteud me till I should 
be able to travel up to Edinburgh for the better 
convenieucy of physicians and surgeons. My wounds 
did not coufine me to my bed, and iu a month’s 
time 1 went to Edinburgh on horseback by easy 
stages, where I continued till Candlemas following, 
lingering of the wound I had received by the broad- 
sword. My surgeon was the son of the same Dr. 
Irvin who first got me into the guards; but having 
unfortunately neglected to tie a siring to the tent of 
green cloth which he used for the wound, the tent 
slipped into my body, where it lay under my navel 
seven months and five days, and exceedingly pained 
me, not Buffering me to sleep otherwise than by 
taking soporiferous pills. When the tent was first 
missing neither the surgeon nor anybody else ever 
imagined that it was lodged in my body, but sup- 
posed it to have slipped out of the wound while I 
slept, and carried away by some rat or other vermin; 
the tent lying thus in my body made it impossible 
that the wound could heal : wherefore, after linger- 
ing seven months, by the advice of a gentlewoman 
iu the neighbourhood 1 got leave to go for Ireland 
with my surgeon, and there try whether my native 
air would contribute any thing to my cure. 
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However insignificant this relation may be to the 
generality of readers, jet I c&niiot omit a lucky acci- 
dent to which 1 owe my cure. While I continued 
at Edinburgh I ordered some pipes of lead to be 
made in a mould, through which the thin corruption 
which continually issued out of the wound caused 
by the tent remaining in my body might be con- 
veyed as through a faucet. These pipes I cut 
shorter by degrees, in proportion as I imagined the 
wound was healing at the bottom ; till at last, by 
mistaking the true cause, the tent continuing still 
where it did, the pipes became too short for the use 
intended ; wberelore when I was in Ireland 1 made 
a coarse pipe myself which was long enough ; this 
pipe, after the wound was washed with brandy, al- 
ways remained in my body till the next dressing ; 
but being made without art and somewhat jagged at 
the end, it happened one morning when the pipe 
was drawn out os usual in order to have the wound 
washed the tent followed, to the great surprise of my 
father, who at that time was going to dress the 
W'ouud, my surgeon being then at Castle- Inin, 
where 1 had left hitn with his brother l)r. Irvin, at 
sir Gerard Inin's house ; the same gentleman who 
was delivered out of Derry goal by my father, as 1 
have related in the beginning of these memoirs. 

The night before the tent was drawn out of my 
body t having not slept a wink, I thought myself in 
the morning somewhat feverish, and therefore de- 
sired my father to send for Dr. Lindsey to let me 
blood. In the mean time slumbering a little, 1 
dreamed that the covenanters were coming to cut 
my throat ; under this apprehension 1 awaked, and 
found my neighbour captain Sauuderson in my 
chamber, who was come to visit me. 1 then called 
for my father to dress my wound, when the tent 
followed the pipe as I have already said, to mj' great 
joy, for then 1 knew 1 should soon be well. I 
therefore ordered my horse to be got ready, and 
rode out with captain Sauuderson and my father to 
meet Dr. Lindsey, who hearing the joyful news 
carried us to a gentleman’s house, where we drank 
very heartily : then I returned home and slept al- 
most four-und-twenty hours. Two days after Dr. 
Irvin, and his brother the surgeon, came to my fa- 
ther’s house, where the doctor being informed in 
the circumstances of my cure severely chid his bro- 
ther for his neglect, swearing he had a mind to 
•boot him, and that if 1 had died my blood would 
have been charged on his head. He then ordered 
me a remedj* which would heal up the wound in 
twenty days. This fell out in the beginning of 
May ; at which time, taking leave of my father 
and other friends in Ireland, I returned to 
Edinburgh, where before tbe end of that mouth 
my wound was perfectly healed up ; but I was 
never after so able to bear fatigues as 1 had hitherto 
been. 

The duke of York was arrived at Edinburgh the 
Michaelmas before, where the general, from the 
time he left Lanark in July, continued with the 
guards ; the rest of the forces quartered up and 
down in other places. The general, after my ar- 
rival, coming every day to see me in his way os he 
went to the duke’s court, did me the honour to 
mention me and my services to his royal highness, 
who was desirous to see me ; I was admitted to kiss 
his hand and ordered to sit down, iu regard to my 
honourable wounds, which would not suffer me to 
stand without great pain. I cannot conceal this 
mark of favour and distinction shown me by a great 
prince, although I am very sensible it will be im- 
puted to vanity. I must remember likewise that 
upon my return U Edinburgh, happening to over- 



take the general in the street, and gently touchln * 
him, his excellency, turning in a great surprise, cried 
out, " O God! man, arc you living t M 1 answered 
that I was, and hoped to do the king and his ex- 
cellency further service. 

After I had continued a month with my friends 
in Edinburgh, who all congratulated with me upon 
my recovery, I repaired to the troop at Lanark, 
where I often ranged with a party through the west 
to find out the straggling remains of the covenanting 
rebels; but for some lime without success, till a week 
before Christmas, after the duke of York succeeded to 
the crown, nnd a year and a half after 1 was cured. 
Having drunk hard one night 1 dreamed that 1 had 
found capta.n David Steele, a notorious rebel, iu 
one of the five farmers’ houses on a mountain iu the 
shire of Clydesdale and parish of Lismahago, witliiu 
eight miles of Hamilton, a place that I was well ac- 
quainted with. This man was head of the rebels 
since the affair of Airs-moss, having succeeded to 
Hackstou, who had been there taken and afterward 
hanged, as the reader has already heard ; for as to 
Robert Hamilton, who was their commander-in- 
chief at Bolhwell-bridge, he appeared no more 
among them, but fled as it was believed to 
Holland. 

Steele, and his father before him, held a farm in 
the estate of Hamilton, within two or three miles 
of that town. ’When he betook himself to arms the 
farm lay waste, and the duke could tiud no other 
person who would venture to take it ; w hereupon 
his grace sent several messages to Steele to know 
the reason why he kept the farm waste. The duke 
received no other answer than that he would keep 
it waste in spite ot him and the king too ; where- 
upon his grace, at whose table 1 hud always the 
honour to he a welcome guest, desired 1 would use 
my endeavours to destroy that rogue and 1 would 
oblige him for ever. 

1 must here take leave to inform the reader that 
the duke of Hamilton’s friendship for me was 
founded upon the many services he knew I had 
done the public, as well as upon the relation I bore 
to sir Gerard Irvin, the person whom of all the 
world his grace most loved and esteemed, ever since 
the time they hud served in arms together for the 
king in the Highlands, with my lord Glencaim and 
sir Arthur Forbes (father to the present earl ot 
Granard), after the king’s defeat at Worcester, 
during the time of the usurpation. 

To return therefore to my story : when I awaked 
out of my dream, as I bad done before in the affair 
of Wilson (and 1 desire the same apology 1 made in 
the Introduction to these Memoirs may sene for 
both), 1 presently rose, and ordered thirty-six dra- 
goons to be at the place appointed by break of day. 
When we arrived there I sent a party to each of the 
five farmers’ houses. This villaiu Steele had mur- 
dered above forty of the king’s subjects in cold 
blood, and as I w as informed had often laid snares 
to entrap me ; but it happened that, although he 
usually kept a gang to attend him, yet at this time 
he had none, when he stood in the greatest need. 
One of my party found him in one of the farmer’s 
houses, just as 1 happened to dream. The dragoons 
first searched ail the rooms below without success, 
till two of them, hearing somebody stirring oxer 
their heads, went up a pair of turnpike stairs. Steele 
had put on his clothes while the search wus making 
below; the chamber where he lay was called the 
chamber of Deese, which is the name given to a 
room where the laird lies when he comes to a te- 
nant's house. Steele, suddenly opening the door, 
fired u blunderbuss down at the two dragoon* as 
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they were coming op the stair* ; but the bullets, 
grazing against the able of the turnpike, only 
wounded and did not kill them. Then Steele vio- 
lently threw himself down the stairs among them, 
and made toward the door to save his life, out lost 
it upon the spot ; for the dragoons who guarded the 
houne despatched him with their broadswords. I 
was not with the party when he was killed, being at 
that time employed in searching at one of the other 
four houses, but I soon found what had happened 
by hearing the noise of the shot made with the blun- 
derbuss ; from hence I returned straight to Lanark, 
and immediately sent one of the dragoons express to 
general Drummond at Edinburgh. 

General Dalziel died about Michaelmas this year, 
and was succeeded by lieutenant-general Drum- 
mond, who was likewise my very good friend. 

Hut 1 cannot here let pass the death of so brave 
and loyal a commander as general Dalziel without 
giving the reader some account of him, as far as my 
knowledge or inquiry could reach. 

Thomas Dalziel, among many other officers, was 
taken prisoner at the unfortunate defeat at Worces- 
ter and sent to the Tower ; from whence, 1 know 
not by what means, he made his escape and went to 
Muscovy ; where the czar then reigning made him 
his general : but some time after the restoration of 
the royal family he gave up his commission, and re- 
pairing to king Charles II. was, in consideration of 
his eminent services, constituted commander- in- 
chief of his majesty's forces in Scotland ; in which 
post he continued till his death, excepting only one 
fortnight, when he was superseded by the duke of 
Monmouth some days before the action at Both- 
w el I -bridge, as I have already related. He was 
bred up very hardy from his youth, both in diet and 
clothing. He never wore boots, nor above one 
coat, which was close to his body, with close sleeves 
like those we call jockey-coats. He never wore a 
peruke, nor did he ahave his beard since the mur- 
der of king Charles I. In my time hit head waa 
bald, which he covered only with a beaver hat, the 
brim of which was not above three inches broad. 
His beard was white and bushv, and yet reached 
down almost to hia girdle, fie usually went to 
London once or twice in a year, and then only to 
kiss the king's hand, who had a great esteem for hia 
worth and valour. His unusual dress and figure, 
when he was in London, never failed to draw after 
him a great crowd of boys and other young people, 
who constantly attended at his lodgings and followed 
him with huzzas os he went to court or returned 
from it. As he was a man of humour, he would al- 
ways thank them for their civilities, when he left 
them at the door to go in to the king, and would 
let them know exactly at what hour he intended to 
come out again and return to his lodgings. When 
the king walked in the park, attended by some of 
his courtiers, and Dalziel in his company, the same 
crowds would always be after him, showing their ad- 
miration at his beard and drees, so that the king 
could hardly pass on for the crowd ; upon which his 
majesty bid the devil take Dalziel for bringing such 
a rubble of boys together to have their guts squeezed 
out while they gaped at his long beard and antique 
habit ; requesting him at the same time (as Dalziel 
used to express it) to shave and dress like other 
Christians to keep the poor bairns out of danger. 
All this could never prevail on him to part with his 
beard, but yet in compliance to his majesty he went 
once to court in the very height of the fashion : but 
as soon as the king and those about him had laughed 
sufficirnily at the si range figure he made, he re-as- 
sutned his usual habit, to the great joy of the boys, 



who had not discovered him in his fashionable 
dress. 

When the duke of York succeeded to the ciown 
general Dalziel was resolved still to retain his loyalty, 
although at the same time he often told his friends, 
that all things were going wrong at court ; hut 
death came very seasonably to rescue him from the 
difficulties he waa likely to be under between the 
notions he had of duty to his prince on one side and 
true zeal for his religion on the other. 

1 must now resume a little my discourse upon 
captain Steele. Some time before the action in 
which he waa killed, geuoral Druumioud, who was 
then newly made commander-in-chief, sent for me 
in haste to attend him in Edinburgh. My way lay 
through a very strong pass, hard by Airs-mo&s and 
within a mile of Cumlock : as I waa going through 
Cumlock a friend there told me that Steele with a 
party waited for me at the pass. I had with me 
only one dragoon and a drummer: 1 ordered the 
latter to gallop on straight to the pass, and when he 
had gut thither to beat a dragoon march, while I 
with the dragoon should ride along the bye-path on 
the edge of the moss. When Steele and his men 
heard the drum they scoured cross the bye-path into 
the moss, apprehending that a strong party was 
coming in search of them : but either 1 or the dra- 
goon (I forgot which) shot one of the rebels dead, 
as he crossed us to get into the moss. — To put an end 
to this business of Steele : When the dragoon whom 
I sent express had delivered his message to general 
Drummond, he was just setting out for his country 
house at Dumblain ; but returned to his lodgings 
and wrote me a letter that he would send for me up 
after the holidays and recommend me to the govern- 
ment to reward me for my services. He faithfully 
kept his word, but 1 received nothing more thau 
promises. 

Steele was buried in the churchyard of Lisma- 
bago by some of his friends; who, after the Revo- 
lution, erected a fair monument on pillars over his 
grave, and caused an epitaph to be engraved on the 
stone in words to this effect 

“ Here lieth the body of eaptain David Steele, a 
saint, who was murdered by Johu Creichtou’* 
[with the date underneath ]. 

Some of my friends burlesqued this epitaph in the 
following manner 

Her* lies the body of Saint Steele, 

Murdered by Johu Creichtoa, thst de’el. 

Duke Hamilton, in queen Anne’s time, informed 
me of this honour done to that infamous rebel : and 
when I had said to his grace that I wished he had 
ordered his footmen to demolish the monument, the 
duke answered he would not have done so for 500/., 
because it would be an honour to me as lung as it 
lasted.* 

The last summer, about the end of May if I re- 
member right (and 1 desire to be excused for not 
always relating things in the order when they hap- 
pened), the marquis of Argyle, after having escaped 
out of the castle of Edinburgh into IloilamI, re- 
turned to invade Scotland, to support the duke of 
Monmouth’s pretensions to the crown as was gene- 
rally believed. He lauded in his own country in 
the highlands, with a party of Dutch ami some 
Scottish gentlemen who hid fled for treason ; among 
whom sir John Cochran was of the greatest note: 
whereupon the government ordered the marquis of 
Atholl and Mr. Owen Cameron, laird of Lochicl, to 
raise their clans and march with their party agaiusl 
• David Steele's mooiunsB* still exists iu the eliBJvbyard of 
1 iMnuhago. 
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Argyle. They did so, and in the evening pitched 
their camp close by him. Here in the night Came- 
ron, patrolling with a party, met another of hia own 
men, and taking them for enemies, because they 
had lost the word in their cups, killed eight or nine ; 
among whom two or three happened to be persons 
of note. The friends of those who were killed re- 
solving if possible to have him hanged, he was 
obliged to ride post to the king. lie went to his 
nmjest) in the dress in which he had travelled, and 
the king, being already informed how the accident 
happened, instead of suffering him to tell his story, 
commanded him to draw his broadsword, intending 
to knight him therewith : but Cameron could not 
draw it because the scabbard had got wet on the 
way. The king, observing the confusion he was in, 
said he knew the reason that kept the sword in the 
sheath ; adding that he never failed to draw it in the 
service of his father, his brother, and himself : 
whereupon he was knighted with another sword 
with the title of sir Owen Cameron. He returned 
to Edinburgh, and from thence went as a volunteer 
to serve in the standing army, which was then mov- 
ing toward the coast of Galloway, to prevent Ar- 
gyle from landing. For, upon the opposition he 
found from the marquis of Atholl and his men, with 
their assistance in the highlands, he shipped his 
forces ami sailed round to the west, hoping to land 
there. But the army moving along the coast always 
in sight of him compelled him to return the way he 
came, until he landed in his own country again. 
From thence, after gathering what supplies of men 
he could, he marched and encamped iu the evening 
within two or three miles of Glasgow. But the 
king’s army, having sent out scouts to discover what 
way he look, encamped over against him the same 
evening on an eminence ; there being a bog between 
both armies. 

The king’s forces consisted of the enrl of Linlith- 
gow's regiment of foot- guard*, the carl of Mar’s of 
foot, Clavers's of horse. Dun more’s of dragoons, 
Buchan's of foot, and Levitigstone's of horse-guards, 
with some gentlemen of quality, volunteers ; among 
whom the earl of Dumbarton was of the greatest 
note. 

Here the two armies lay in sight of each other; 
but before morning Argyle was gone, his High- 
landers having deserted him ; and then the king’s 
army went to refresh themselves at Glasgow, waiting 
till it could be known which way Argvle had fled. 
It was soon understood that he had crossed the Clyde 
at Kilpatrick; and that sir John Cochran lay with 
a party in a stone-dyke park about ten miles off. 
The lord Ross was therefore despatched with a party 
of horse, and captain deland, who was now my 
captain (my friend Stuart being dead), with another 
of dragoons, to find them out. When they came up 
to the park where sir John Cochran lay with his 
Dutch they fired at one another, and some of the 
king’s soldiers fell, among whom captain Clclaud 
was one : whereupon the troop was given to sir 
Adam Blair (who was likewise wounded in that rash 
engagement), although, upon duke Hamilton’s ap- 
plication to the king, I had been promised to suc- 
ceed Clelainl. But sir Adam and secretary Melford 
being brothers- in-law, that interest prevailed. 

I must desire the reader’s pardon torso frequently 
interspersing my own private affairs with those of 
the public ; hut what I chiefly proposed was to 
write my own memoirs, and not a history of the times 
further than I was concerned in them. 

Night coming on the king’s party withdrew, leav- 
ing sir John Cochran in the park; who, notwith- 
standing this little success desired his followers to 



shift for themselves, and left them before meriting, 
Argyle neat evening was found alone, a mile above 
Greenock, at the water-side, endeavouring to get 
into a little boat, and grappling with the owner 
thereof, a poor weaver. It seems he wanted pre- 
sence of mind to engage the man with a piece of 
money to set him on the other side. In the mean 
time sir John Shaw, riding with some gentlemen to 
Greenock, and seeing the struggle, seized the enrl 
and carried him to Glasgow, from whence he wns 
sent with a strong guard to Edinburgh and some 
time after beheaded. 

The next day the army marched toward the 
borders against the duke of Monmouth, but an ex- 
press arriving of his defeat the troops were com- 
manded to repair to their several quarters. 

I shall here occasionally relate nn unfortunate 
accident which happened this summer iu Scotland. 

M'Donncl laird of Cuppagh, in the highlands, 
within eight miles of Inverlochy, was unjustly pos- 
sessed as roost men believed for many years of an 
estate which in right belonged to the laird of Mark- 
iutosh. Both these gentlemen were well affected to 
the king. The laird of Cappngh after sowing-time 
was over had gone that summer, as it was his cus- 
tom, to make merry with his clans on the mountains 
till the time of harvest should call him home. But 
in his absence Mackintosh and his clans, assisted 
w ith a party of the army by order of the government, 
possessed himself of Cappngh’s estate: whereupon 
M 'Donne! and his clans returning from the moun- 
tains set upon the enemy, killed several gentlemen 
among them, and took Mackintosh himself prisoner. 
M'Donnel had given Btrict orders to his men not to 
kill any of the army ; hut captnin M'Kenxie, who 
commanded on the other side, making a shot at one 
of M'Donuel's men who was pursuing his adversarv, 
the man, discharging his pistol at the captain, shot 
him in the knee, who after having been carried fifty 
miles to Inverness to a surgeon died of his wound. 

Soon after the government ordered me to detach 
60 dragoons, with a lieutenant, cornet, and standard, 
and to march with captain Streighton and ‘200 of the 
foot-guards against the M'Dounels ; to destroy man, 
woman, and child, pertaining to the laird of Cap- 
pagh, and to burn bis houses and corn.* Upon the 
approach of our party M'Donnel laird uf Cappngh, 
dismissing his prisoners, retired farther into the 
mountains: whereupon we who were sent against 
him continued to destroy all the houses and corn, 
from the time of Lammas to the 10th of September; 
and then we advanced toward the borders to join 
the Scotch army, which at that time was marching 
toward England, against the prince of Orange, who 
then intended an invasion. We arrived there the 
first of October, after a march of 200 miles. 

General Drummond being then dead, James 
Douglas, brother to the duke of Queensberry, suc- 
ceeded him ns commander-in-chief; and Graham 
laird of C la vers (about this time created lord Dun- 
dee) 1 * was major-general. On the first of Octo- 
ber the army passed the Tweed, and drew up on 
the banks on the English side, where the general 
gave a strict’ charge to the officers that they should 
keep their men from offering the least injury in their 
march, adding, that if he heard any of the English 
complain, the officers should answer for the fuults of 

• This rx rent ion seem* to have tiken place In v irtue of an 
order from the council, which paused under the royal seal. »'*d 
lore tlio formidable and appropriate title of letters of lire and 
sword 

b Grnhame of Claverhouac, better know n as vl count ot 
Bnnrfee. was one of the moat pummciit character* of hu 
Me »n« brave, skilful, and iiidelutigable ai a commander, but 
cruel iu miliisi) cxc-iuiku. 
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their men ; and so they arrived ut Carlisle that 
night. 

Next day general Douglas, by order from the 
king, marched the foot by Chester toward Loudon ; 
and Dundee the horse by York, at which city he 
arrived in four or five days. The army did not 
reach London till about the li.ith of October, being 
ordered by the contrivance of Douglas the general to 
march slow, on purpose that the prince of Orange 
might land before the king’s forces should grow 
strong enough to oppose him. 

The Scotch army at this time consisted of four 
regiments of foot, one of horse, one of dragoons, one 
troop of horse-guards ; and it was computed that the 
earl of Fevcrshatn, who was then general of all the 
king’s forces, had under his command, of Lnglish, 
Scotch, and Irish, an army of near 30,000 men. 
Soon after the prince’s landing the king went to 
Salisbury with a guard of 2QJ horse, commanded by 
the old earl of Airlie, two days before the body of 
the army catnc up to him. The earl of Airlie, when 
he was lord Ogle by, had attended the great marquis 
of Montrose in all his actions for kings Charles I. and 
II. But, at this time being old, it was reported 
that he was dead before the Scotch forces went into 
Eugland to oppose the prince of O range ; where- 
upon the king, believing the report, had given his 
troop in Dundee’s regiment to the earl of Annan- 
dale. But the earl, haviug overtaken the army at 
Cambridge in their march, went on to London, 
and there presenting himself before the king, his 
majesty was so just and gracious that he immediately 
restored his lordship to the troop, ordering him at 
the same time to command those two hundred men 
who atteuded him down to Salisbury. 

When ail the forces were arrived at Salisbury the 
earl of Dunmore, with his regiment of dragoons 
(wherein 1 served), was ordered to pass three miles 
tndow the city, where I commanded the guard that 
night. 

The same morning that the army arrived the great 
men about the king, as the lord Churchill, &c., to 
the number of thirty, advised his majesty to take the 
air on horseback, intending, as the earl of Dunmore 
was informed, to give up their master to the prince ; 
but the king, probably suspecting their design, re- 
turned in haste to the city. Next night, at a coun- 
cil of war called to consult what was fittest to 
be doue in the present juncture of affairs, the very 
same great men swore to stand by his majesty with 
their lives and fortunes ; and as soon as he was 
gone to rest, mounting on horseback, they all went 
over to the prince except the earl of Feversham, 
Dumbarton, and a very few more : for the earl of 
Dumbarton going to his majesty for orders at four of 
the clock in the morning found they were all de- 
parted. 

Those few who stayed with the king advised his 
majesty to return immediately to London ; and the 
lord Dundee was ordered to bring up the Scotch 
horse and dragoons, with the duke of Berwick's 
regiment of horse, to Reading, where he joined Dum- 
barton with his forces, and continued there nine or 
ten days. There were in all about ten thousand 
strong. General Douglas, with his regiment of 
foot-guards, passing by Reading lay at Maideuheod ; 
from whence one of his battalions revolted to the 
prince, under the conduct only of a corporal, whose 
name was Kemp. However, Douglas assured tho 
king that this defection happened against his will, 
and yet, when the officers were ready to tire upon 
the deserters, his compassion was such that he would 
not permit them. 

After this the earl of Dumbarton and the lord 
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Dundee, with all the officers who adhered to the 
king, were ordered to meet his majesty :it Uxbridge, 
where he designed to fight the prince ; the earl of 
Feversham got thither before the king and the army 
arrived. When the forces drew together every party 
sent an officer to the earl of Feversham to receive 
his commands. I attended his lordship for my lord 
Dundee, and was ordered with the rest to wait till 
the king came to dinner, his majesty being expected 
withiu half an hour; but it fell out otherwise; for 
the earl, to his great surprise, received a letter from 
the king signifying that his majesty was gone oil* 
and had no further service for the army. When I 
carried this news to my lord Dundee, neither his 
lordship nor the lords Linlithgow and Dunmore 
could forbear falling into tears ; after which, being 
at a loss what course to take, I said to my lord Dun- 
dee that os he had brought us out of Scotland lie 
should convey os thither back again in a body ; add- 
ing that the forces might lie that night at Watford, 
six miles ofF; my advice was followed, and I went 
before to get billets where to quarter the men. My 
lord Duudee ordered all to be ready at sound of 
trumpet, and to uubridle their horses no longer than 
while they were eating their out*. The townsmen 
contrived to give out a report before day that the 
prince of Orauge was approaching, hoping to 
alfright us away with a false alarm ; whereupon we 
inarched out, hut at the Kune time drew up in a 
strong enclosure at the town’s end, resolving to 
tight the prince if he should advance toward us. My 
lord Dundee despatched ine immediately to discover 
whether the report of the prince's approach were 
trac ; but 1 only met a messenger with a letter from 
his highness to iny lord Dundee, which 1 received 
and delivered to his lordship. The contents of it, 
as far as I am able to recollect, were as follow : — 

" My lord Dundp.r, — I understand you are now 
at Watford, and that you keep your men together; 

I desire you may stay there till further orders ; and 
upon my honour none in my army shall touch you. 

** W. M. Prince of O&akoil" 

Upon the receipt of thiB letter our forces returned 
into the town, set up their horses, and refreshed 
themselves. About three in the afternoon there 
came intelligence that the king would be at White- 
hall that night, having returned from Feversham, 
whither he had fled iu disguise, and was ill treated 
by the rabble before they discovered him. Upou 
this incident the lords Dundee,* Dunmore, Linlith- 
gow, and myself, who desired leave to go with iny 
colonel, took horse, and arriving at Whitehall a little 
after the king had the honour to kiss his majesty’s 
hand. 

The next morning the carl of Feversham was sent 
by the king with some proposals to the prince of 
Orange, who was then at Windsor, where his lord- 
ship was put in arrest, by the prince’s command, 
who sent the marquis of Halifax, the earl of Shrews, 
bury, and the lord DeUmere (if 1 rightly remember), 
to the king, with his highness's order that his ma- 
jesty should remove from Whitehall next day before 
twelve o’clock. This order was given about one in 
the morning ; at the same time u barge was brought 
to Whitehall, and a Dutch guard set about the king 
without his knowledge, hut with directions to see 
him safe if he had a mind to go on board any ship 
in order to his escape. A ship it seems was like- 
wise prepared, and his majesty, attended by the lords 
Danmore, Arran, and Middleton, went on board ; 
and then the three lords returned to London. — Tho 
• He advised the kin# to three things ; one wm to Asht the 
prior*? ; auother to go to him in person and demand hit ltu»i 
new; and tho third, to make his wn> into Scotland. 
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prince arrived at 8t. James’s about two hour* after 
his majesty's departure ; and the earl of Arran wont* 
among the rest, to attend his highness, to whom 
being introduced, he told the prince that the king 
his master had commanded him upon his departure 
to wait upon his highness and receive his commands. 
The prince replied he was glad to see him, and had 
an esteem for him and all men of honour. Then turn- 
ing aside to some other persons who were making 
their court. Dr. Burnet, soon after made bishop of 
Salisbury, who had been the earl of Arran’s governor, 
coming up to his lordship, cried “Ay, my lord Arran, 
you are now come in, and think to make a merit 
when the work is done.” To this insult the earl in 
the hearing of many replied only, ** Come, doctor, 
we ken anc another weel enough.” And the earl's 
own father told the prince that if this young fellow 
were not secured he would perhaps give his high- 
ness some trouble. Whereupon this noble young 
lord was sent to the Tower, where he continued 
about a year, and then returned to Scotland ; and 
soon after the young lord Forbes, now earl of Gra- 
nard, was likewise imprisoned in the same place. 
King William had made several advances to his lord- 
ship, as he did to many other persona of quality, to 
engage him in his service ; and sending for him one 
day, asked him why he did not take care of his regi- 
ment 1 My lord Forbes, not being provided on a 
sudden with a better answer, told the king that, 
having been born in Ireland, he had not credit 
enough he believed to raise men to All up the places 
of the papists in his regiment. King William there- 
upon said he would take that charge upon himself. 
Lord Forbes, having now recollected himself, said lie 
had likewise another reason why he found it neces- 
sary to decline his service, but was unwilling to 
mention it, not having the least intention to dis- 
oblige his highness — The prince desired that he 
might do it freely, and it should not disoblige him ; 
whereupon my lord said that, having sworn to retain 
his loyalty to king James, he could not in honour 
and conscience, without his master’s permission, en- 
ter into the service of another prince during his ma- 
jesty’s life. Whereupon king William soon after 
thought it proper to send him to the Tower, but 
however was so generous as in the time of his con- 
finement to send one of the clerks of the treasury 
with an order to pay him 200/., os very reasonably 
thinking that under the loss of his regiment os well 
as his rents in Ireland he might want money to 
support himself. My lord Forbes, having asked the 
clerk by whose direction he brought that sum, and 
the other answering that he was only ordered to pay 
the money to his lordship and to tAke his receipt, 
conjectured this present to hare proceeded from king 
William, and therefore desired the clerk to present 
his most humble respects and thanks to his highness, 
and to let him know that as he had never done him 
any service he could not in honour receive any 
marks of his bounty. 

Upon this subject I must add one more particular, 
that when ray lord Forbes arrived with his regiment 
out of Ireland and attended on king James, he ad- 
vised his majesty to fight the prince upon the first 
opportunity after his landing, before his party should 
grow strong ; but those about the king who had 
already engaged in the other interest would not 
suffer that advice to be followed. 

I now return to my lord Dundee and my lord 
Dunmore. Their lordships acted no longer as colo- 
nels when they understood that the prince intended 
to place himself on the throne during his majesty’s 
life ; hut the first, with the twenty-four troopers who 
followed him up from Watford, loft London and re- 



paired with the utmost expedition to his own castle |- 
and the second some time after to Edinburgh, lying 
both quiet until the convention of the states of 
Scotland was called. 

After their lordships were gone to Scotland I 
went to Watford, where my lord Kilsyth, as lieu- 
tenant-colonel, commanded the lord Dunrnore's r*» 
giment of dragoons ; the rest of the army which had 
been there being gone to other places. The major- 
general M^Coy ordered the lord Kilsyth to march 
the regiment from place to place until they should 
come to Congertou, a town in Cheshire. Here they 
quartered when the prince and princess of Orange 
were proclaimed king and queen of England, &c., 
by the sheriff and three or four bailiffs. It happened 
to be a very stormy day ; and when the sheriff had 
done his office, a crackbrained fellow at the head of 
a great rabble proclaimed the duke of Monmouth 
king, to the great diversion of the regiment, not be- 
lieving he had been beheaded. 

When my lord Dunmore refused to serve the 
prince of Orange, sir Thomas Levingston. of my 
lord Kilsyth’s family, got the regiment. This gen- 
tleman was bom in Hollaud, and often used to 
raise recruits in Scotland, upon which account he 
was well known to the regiment. He came down 
post to Congerton, and at supper told the officers 
that he was scut to know which of them would serve 
king William and which would notT Now the oath 
of allegiance to that prince having not been offered 
to that regiment, one of the company answered that 
we, having sworn allegiance to king James, could 
not in conscience and honour draw our swords 
against him ; whereupon sir Thomas, drinking a 
health to king James upon his knees, answered that 
he wished he might be damned whenever he should 
command them to break that oath. And in order 
to ingratiate himself further with the regiment, added 
that he would return to London next day for a com- 
mand to march them straight to Scotland, where 
their wives and friends were ; and likewise to pro- 
cure a captain’s commission for me, since sir Adam 
Blair, who commanded tiua troop in which I was 
lieutenant, had refused to serve king William ; both 
which he accordingly obtained. 

When he returned from London he marched with 
the regiment directly through Berwick into Scot- 
land, and as they passed by Edinburgh (the castle 
whereof was kept for king James by the duke of 
Gordon), sir Thomas and my lord Kilsyth went into 
the town to receive duke Hamilton’s command, who 
was then high commissioner ; anti some other offi- 
cers went in at the same time to see their wives and 
friends. 

The duke asked sir Thomas where I was, and 
being informed that I was gone to Stirling, desired 
I might be sent for. Upon my attending his grace 
he was pleased to say that he had been always my 
friend, and that he now had it in his power to pro- 
vide for me if I would be true to my trust (for he 
supposed I had taken the oath to king William) ; 
and upon ray answer that I would be true to what 
I had sworn the duke replied it was very well. 

Upon this occasion, and before I proceed further, 
I think it will be proper to make some apology for 
my future conduct, because 1 am conscious that 
many people who are in another interest may be apt 
to think and speak hardly of me ; but I desire they 
would please to consider that the revolution was 
then an event altogether new, and had put many 
men much wiser than myself at a loss how to pro- 
ceed. I had taken the oath of allegiance to king 
James, and having been bred up in the stric»«»«i 
principles of loyalty, could not force tay conscience 
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to dispense with that oath during his majesty's life. 
All thoae peruana of quality in Scotland to whom I 
had been moat obliged and on whom I chiefly de- 
pended did atill adhere to that priuce. Thoae people 
whom from my youth I had been taught to abhor, 
whom by the commands of my superiors I had con- 
stantly treated as rebels, and who consequently con- 
ceived an irreconcilable animosity against me, were 
upon this great change the highest in favour and 
employments. And lastly, the established religion 
in Scotland, which was episcopal, under which I 
had been educated, and to which I had always borne 
the highest veneration, was now utterly destroyed 
iu that kingdom (although preserved in the other 
two), and the presbyterian kirk, which had ever 
been my greatest aversion, exalted in its stead. 

Upon all these considerations I hope every candid 
reader will be so just to believe that, supposing me 
in an error, I acted at least sincerely and according 
to the dictates of my conscience, and, as it is mani- 
fest, without any worldly view, for 1 had then con- 
siderable offers made me, and in all probability 
should have been greatly advanced if I could have 
persuaded myself to accept them. 

Having said thus much to excuse my conduct from 
that time forward, I shall now proceed to relate facts 
and passages just as they happened, and avoid as 
much os possible giving any offence. 

My lord Dunraore being then at Edinburgh, I 
thought it my duty to pay my respects to his lord- 
ship, who had been also my colonel. He was pleased 
to invite me to dine with him that day at a tavern, 
where he said licuterouit-general Douglas (who had 
left England a little before on some pretence or 
other), the lord Kilsyth, and captain Murray (all 
his ain lads, as his lordship expressed himself ), were 
to meet him. I objected against Douglas that he 
was not to be trusted. This was the same man who 
afterwards was lieutenant-general of king William’s 
army in Ireland against king James, and whose 
name will never be forgot in that kingdom on ac- 
count of his many ravages and barbarities committed 
there: but his lordship answered that he would pawn 
his life for his honesty, because my lord Dundee had 
assured him that the lieutenant-general had given 
him his faith and honour to be with him in five days 
if he marched to the hills to declare for king James. 
Whereupon I submitted my scruples to my colonel’s 
judgment, and accordingly we all met together at 
the tavern. 

Dinner was no sooner done than we hoard the 
news that king James was landed in Ireland ; then 
Douglas, taking a beer-glass and looking round him, 
said, Gentlemen, we have all eat hia bread, and here 
is his health, which he drank off on his knees, and 
all the company did the same : then filling another 
bumper, he drank damnation to all who would ever 
draw a sword against him, 

I then returned to Stirling, and soon offer the 
states of Scotland met. To this convention my lord 
Dundee went incognito, lest the rabble who had 
threatened his person should assault him in the 
streets. He made a speech to the house to the follow- 
ing purpose : “ That he came thither as a peer of the 
realm, to serve his majesty, and that, if the king had 
no service for him, he hoped that honourable assem- 
bly would protect him as & peaceable subject from 
the rage of his enemies." 

Upon receiving an answer from the states that 
they could not possibly do it, he slipped out of the 
house and privately withdrew from the town, 
followed by the twenty-four troopers who had at- 
tended him thither; and as he rode by the castle, 
seeing the duke of Gordon who commanded it 



walking on the walls, he charged his grace to keep 
the place for king James till he should hear further 
from him, who was then going, he said, to appear in 
the field for bis majesty. 

His lordship had no sooner left the town thau 
one major Bunting with a party, by order from the 
convention, followed with directions to seize him ; 
whereupon my lord Dundee, commanding his attend- 
ants to march on gently, stopped to speak with the 
major, and understanding his errand advised him to 
return, or he would send him back to his masters in 
a pair of blankets, as he expressed himself. The 
major (who perhaps was uo enemy to lordship) re- 
turned accordingly, and my lord arrived at his castle, 
where he stayed only that night, for in the morning, 
taking 4000/. with him, he went into the highlands 
to sir Owen Cameron, where he was soon joined by 
the laird of Cappagh, who some time before had been 
driven out of his estate by order of king James (as 
I have already related), and by many other gentle- 
men of quality. 

Major-geueral M‘Coy, coming to Edinburgh at 
this juncture, was ordered to march the forces which 
he brought with him against my lord Dundee. These 
forces consisted of three or four regiments of foot 
and one of horse, besides sir Thomas Levingston’s 
of dragoons. They stopped in their march a uigbt 
or two at Dundee. The first night I got privately 
into the castle (as it had been agreed between my 
lord Kilsyth and roe), and there assured my lady 
Dundee that the regiment of dragoons in which I 
served should he at her lord's service whenever ho 
pleased to command, whereof her ladyship gave 
notice next day to her husband, who sent me a note 
by a ragged Highlander, which I received as we were 
on our march from the town of Dundee towards the 
highlands. The contents of my lord's note were, 

41 That he had written to the king to send him 2000 
foot and 1000 horse out of Ireland, and that as soon 
as those forces were arrived he would expect me with 
a regiment of dragoons." 

When major-general M'Coy came within sight of 
my lord Dundee, night coming on obliged him to 
halt, which gave opportunity to his lordship to retreat 
in the morning, but M'Coy followed him all day, 
whereupon facing about, my lord advanced toward 
him, which caused the major-general to retreat in his 
turn. Thus we speut about three weeks, sometimes 
pursuing and sometimes pursued ; our leader M'Coy 
still writing every post for new supplies ; till at last 
one regiment of dragoons and another of foot camo 
to his assistance on the 5th of June 1G89. When 
this reinforcement came, he got intelligence of my 
lord Kilsyth’s intention and mine of going over with 
the regiment to my lord Dundee. 

Ail people agreed that lieutenant-general Douglas, 
who had made so many solemn professions of his 
loyalty to king James, and whose health he had drunk 
on his knees, was the very person who had given 
this intelligence to M'Coy, because he alone knew 
what had passed at the tavern where we dined, and 
because, instead of going with Dundee as he hud 
promised him upon his faith and honour, he had rid 
post for London. 

From this period my troubles began, for I was 
then sent up to Edinburgh, and there imprisoned in 
the tolbooth together with my lord Kilsyth, captain 
Levingston, captain Murray, and lieutenant Murray, 
each of us in a separate dungeon, with orders that 
none should be permitted to speak with us, except 
through the keyhole: and in this miserable condition 
we lay for two months. 

My lord Kilsyth’s friends were under great appre- 
hensions that I would betray his lordship. But my 
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lord (lid me the justice to assure them tlmt I would 
suffer the worst extremity mther than he guilty of 
so infamous au action, which he said they should 
find upon any temptation that might offer. When 
we had been close confined in our dungeons for two 
months we were brought before the council oue by 
one to be examined concerning our knowledge of 
rny lord Kilsyth’s intention to carry' off the regiment. 
Levingston and the two Murrays, having not been 
privy to that design, were able to discover nothing 
to his lordship's prejudice, and were likewise gentle- 
men of too much houour to purchase their liberty 
with a lie, whereupon they were remanded back to 
their several dungeons. It was my turn to be next > 
examined, and I was strongly suspected ; but not- 
withstanding my liberty was promised me if I would 
discover all 1 knew of the matter, the lord advocate 
at the same time also urging I must have certainly 
been privy to it, I positively denied any knowledge of 
that affair, adding that I believed my lord Kilsyth 
had never entertained such a design, or if he had 
that it was altogether improbable his lordship should 
impart it to me, a poor stranger horn in Ireland, and 
yet keep it a secret, from gentlemen of the kingdom 
in whom he might much better confide. This 1 still 
repeated and stood to with great firmness even after 
I saw the hangman with the totturing boots stand- 
ing at my back ; whereupon I was likewise returned 
to my dungeon. 

The council, although they could force no confes- 
sion from me or my companions that might affect my 
lord Kilsyth, on whose estate their hearts were much 
set, yet resolved to make a sacrifice of some one 
among us. But the other gentlemen being of their 
own kindred and country, and I a stranger as well 
as much hated for persecuting the covenanters (who 
by the change of the times, measures, and oj inions, 
were now grown into high favour with the government, 
ns 1 have before mentioned), the lot fell on me, and 
they gave out a report that 1 should be hanged withiu 
a few days. But a gentleman then in town, one Mr. 
Buchanan, who held a secret correspondence with 
my lord Dundee, sent his lordship intelligence of 
their resolution concerning me. 

That lord wmlb then at the castle of Blair of Atholl, 
and having notice of the danger I was in, wrote a 
letter to duke Hamilton, president of the council, 
desiring his grace to inform the board “ that if they 
hanged captain Creichton, or if (to use his own 
homely expression) they touched a hair of his tail, 
he would cut the laird of Blair and the laird of 
Pollock joint by joint, and would send their limbs 
iu hampers to the council.” 

These two gentlemen, having been taken prisoners 
at St. Johnstown by my lord Dundee, were still kept 
in confinement. Whereupon the duke, though it 
was night, called the council, which met immediately, 
supposing that the business which pressed so much 
might relate to some express from court. But when 
the clerk read my lord Dundee’s letter they appeared 
in great confusion; whereupon the duke said,"! 
fear we dare not touch a hair of Creichton, for ye 
all know Dundee too well to doubt whether he will 
be punctual to his word, and the two gentlemen in 
his hands are too nearly allied to some here that 
their lives should be endangered on this occasion.” 
What his grace said was very true; for, if I remember 
right, the laird of Blair had married a daughter of a 
former duke of Hamilton. The issue of the matter 
was, that under this perplexity they all cried out, 

** Let the fellow live a while longer.” 

Not long after this happened the battle of Gilli- 
cranky (or Killikranky ), near the castle of Blair of 
Atholl ; where the forces under the lord Dundee, 



consisting of no more than 1700 foot (all High- 
landers, except 300 sent him from Ireland, under 
the command of colonel Cannon, when he expected 
3000 as I have mentioned), and 45 horse, routed an 
army of 5000 men, with major-general M*Coy at 
their head, took 1500 prisoner*, and killed a great 
number, among whom colonel Balfour was oue, 
M‘Coy escaped, and filed that night twenty-five 
miles endwise to the castle of Drummond. 

But my lord Dundee (lid not live to see himself 
victorious ; for us he was wheeling about a rock, over 
the enemy’s heads, and making down the brae to 
attack them (they making n running fire), he was 
killed by a random shot at the beginning of the 
action ; yet his men discovered not his full till they 
had obtained the victory’. The next day, though 
victorious, they suffered their prisoners to depart on 
arole that they would never take up arms against 
ing James; colonel Fergusson only excepted, on 
account of his more than ordinary seal for the new 
establishment. 

King William, having heard of this defeat, said 
“ lie knew the lord Dundee so well, that he must 
: avc been cither killed or mortally wounded ; other- 
wise before that time he would have been master of 
Edinburgh.” 

I now desire leave to return to my own affairs. 
About four months after my examination I was ad- 
vised in plain words by the dukes of Hamilton and 
Queensberry, who were then going up to London, 
that I should bribe Mehil, theu secretary of Scot- 
land, with whom their graces likewise would use 
their interest to get an order from king William foi** 
my liberty. But I was so far from having money to 
bribe a courtier of the secretary ’s rank that I had 
hardly enough to support myself. Whereupon my 
noble friend the lord Kilsyth, who thought himself 
indebted to my fidelity for his life and fortune, was 
so extremely generous as to make mo a present of 
500/., which I immediately sent to Mclvil ; who, 
thereupon joining his interest with the good offices 
of the two dukes before mentioned, prevailed with 
king William to send down an order upon the re- 
ceipt of which I was to he set at liberty by the coun- 
cil. But they would not obey it ; alleging that the 
king was misinformed : and out of the abumlnnre 
of their xcal wrote to him that if captain Creichton 
should obtain his liberty he would murder all Scot- 
land in one night. 

Thus my hope of liberty vanished ; for king Wil- 
liam, soon after going to Flanders, and not thinking 
it prudent to discredit the representation which the 
council had made of me as so very dangerous a per- 
son, left mu in the tolbooth ; though the two dukes, 
out of their great fiiendship (which 1 should be most 
ungrateful ever to forget), had both offered to answer 
body for body for my peaceable demeanour. But 
notwithstanding all this, king William, for the rea- 
son before mentioned, left me prisoner in the 
tolbooth, as I said, where I continued two years 
and a half longer without oue penny of money, 
though not without many friends whose chaiity ami 
generosity supported me under this heavy aflliction. 

My wife and two boys, with as many daughters, 
were in town all the time of my confinement. The 
boys died young ; but the mother and the two girls 
lived to endure many hardships, having been twice 
plundered by the rabble of the little substance they 
had left : however they and myself were still provi- 
dentially relieved by some friend or other; aud par- 
ticularly once by the lady C’arnwath (mother of the 
present carl), who, wheu we hod not one penny left 
to buy bread, sent us up a sack of meal and a basket 
of fowl sixty miles from Edinburgh. 
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My fell >w-prisoners and I after the time of our 
examination by the council were allowed for four or 
five houra every day to converse with each other and 
with our friends : and when we had been three 
years in the tolbooth, my companions, being related 
to the best families in the kingdom, were at last 
permitted on bail to lodge in the city with a sentry 
at each of their doors. But I was not allowed the 
same favour till two months after, when duke Ha- 
milton — still my friend — with much difficulty and 
strong application to the council obtained it for me ; 
and when the order was at last granted, I was at a 
great loss to find such a person for my bail whom 
the council would approve of, till the laird of Pet- 
tencrife, a gentleman whom 1 had never seen before, 
sent up his name (without any application from me) 
to the clerk, and was accordingly accepted. 

I had not been two months discharged out of the 
tolbooth, and removed to a private lodging in the 
town with a sentry upon me, when the government 
upon some pretence or other filled the castle with a 
great number of persons of quality ; among whom 
were the lords Kilsyth, Hume, and several others ; 
and the tolbooth again with as many of inferior note 
as it could hold. 

In a week after I had been permitted to live in 
the city with my family I found the sentry had 
orders to keep me close, without allowing me to 
stir from my lodgings upon any pretence whatso- 
ever: but when another regiment came to relieve 
that which was before upon duty, I bribed him who 
had been my keeper at his going off that he should 
tell the first who came in his place that his orders 
were to walk with me to any part of the town I 
pleased. This was accordingly done ; and thence- 
forward I used to take my seutry along with me and 
visit my old fellow-prisoners the Gillycranky-raen, 
and sometimes stny with them all night ; at other 
times my friends would do the same at my lodgings ; 
among whom the lord William Douglas often did 
me that honour : nay, sometimes in company of 
some gentlemen, I would leave the sentry drinking 
with the footmen in an alehouse at the back of the 
town-wall, while we rambled nine or ten miles into 
the country to visit some acquaintance or other ; 
still taking care to return before two in the after- 
noon, which was the hour of parade, to save the 
sentry from danger. 

Thus 1 spent about two months, till the day the 
government had filled the castle and the tolbooth 
again, as I have mentioned already. As soon as I 
was told of my lord Kilsyth’s imprisonment I knew 
the danger I was in, and had Just time to run with 
the sentry to a cellar, where I found twelve officers 
got together for shelter likewise from the storm a 
little before me. We stayed there close till night, 
and then despatched my sentry with captain Mair's 
footman to the lady Lockhart’s (who was married to 
the captain), four miles out of town, to let her know 
that her husband would be at home that night, with 
twelve other cavaliers (for so in those days we af- 
fected to style ourselves), to avoid being imprisoned 
in the tolbooth. 

When the message was delivered the lady ordered 
three or four of her servants to take the sentry up 
four pair of stairs and to ply him well with drink. 
Accordingly they kept him drunk for twelve days 
and nights together ; so that he neither saw me nor 
I him in all that time. Two days after we came to I 
lady Lockhart’s I determined, against her and her I 
friends’ advice, to return privately to Edinburgh, to 
discourse with the laird of Peltencnfe. my bail ; re- 
solving at all adventures that so generous a person 
should not be a sufferer on my account. I accord - 
VOL. 1. 



ingly repaired in the night to the same alehouse at 
the back of the town-wall, and thence sent the 
footman who attended me to bring the laird thither. 
He presently came with two other gentlemen in his 
company ; and after drinking together for half an 
hour, he bid me 41 go whither I pleased, and God's 
blessing along with me whereupon, thrusting me 
out at the door in a friendly manner, he added that 
he would ]Miy the hundred pounds he was bound in 
to the council next rooming if demanded of him ; 
which they accordingly did, and the money was paid. 

I then returned to the company at my lady Lock- 
hart's, and thence wrote to the two dukes before 
mentioned for their advice what course to take. 
Their answer was, “That in regard to my poor 
family, I should make my escape to my own coun- 
try, and there set potatoes till 1 saw better times.” 
At the end of twelve days captain Mair and his 
eleven friends got over seas to 8t. Germains ; when 
I likewise took my leave of them and the lady to 
make the best of my way for Ireland. But I be- 
thought me of the poor sentry (to whom the twelve 
days we stayed there seemed no longer thau two or 
three, so well was he plied with drink), and calling 
for him, asked whether he would choose to share 
with me and my fortunes or go back to the regi- 
ment, perhaps to be shot for neglect of his duty t 
He readily answered that he would go with me 
whitherever I went : and not long after we came 
into Ireland I had the good luck to get him made a 
serjeant of grenadiers in the regiment formerly com- 
manded by my lord Dumbarton, by a captain who 
was then gone thither for recruits ; in which regi- 
ment he died a lieutenant some years after. 

The lady at parting made me a present of & good 
horse, with ten dollars to bear my charges on the 
way ; and moreover hired a tenant's horse to carry 
the sentry to the borders. I durst not be seen to 
pass through Galloway, and therefore went by Car- 
lisle to Whitehaven. Here I found an acquaintance 
who was minister of the town, of the name of Marr, 
a gentleman of great worth and learning. Before 
the revolution he bad been minister of a parish in 
Scotland near the borders; but about the time of 
that event the rabble, as he told me the story, came 
to his house in the night to rob and murder him, 
having treated others of his brethren the episcopal 
clergy before in that inhuman manner. He was a 
single man, and had but one man-servant, whose 
business was to dress his meat and make his bed ; 
and while the villains were breaking into the house 
he had just time to put on his breeches, stockings, 
and shoes, and no more, for by that time they were 
got in ; when he thought it better to leap out at the 
window but half-clothed as he was than to expose 
his life to the fury of such whose very mercies might 
be cruel. Thus he saved his life and made his es- 
cape to the English side with only four dollars in his 
pocket ; leaving his goods, house, and parish, as 
plunder to those saints, who doubtless looked on 
such as he was as no other than a usurper of what 
of right pertained to them ; pursuant to the maxim 
“that dominion is founded in grace.” 

And here I beg leave to relate the treatment 
which another episcopal clergyman received from 
that tribe about the same time ; his name was Kirk- 
wood, whom 1 likewise knew before the revolution, 
minister of a parish in Galloway, in Scotland, and 
afterward rector in the county of Fermanagh, iu 
Ireland. Among other good qualities this gentle- 
man was a very facetious person ; and by his pre- 
sence of mind in making use of this talent he had 
the good fortune to save both his life and goods from 
the fury of those godly men who then thought ail 
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thing* their own. When they broke into the house 
he was in bed, and sitting up in his shirt desired 
leave to speak a few words before he died ; which 
(I cannot tell how it happened) they granted, and 
he spoke to this effect: — “That he had always 
prayed to God he might die in his bed ; adding that 
he had in his house as good ale and brandy as was 
in all Scotland ; and therefore hoped the worthy 
gentlemen would do him the honour to drink with 
him before they did anything rashly.” 

This facetious speech, which they little expected 
from him in the article of so much danger as then 
threatened him, had the luck to divert them from 
their bloody purpose, and to make them comply 
with his request ; so that after drinking plentifully 
they said he was a hearty cheel, and left him in 
quiet possession of his house and goods. But he 
durst not trust his talent to another trial, lest the 
next company might not be influenced as this first 
had been ; and therefore as soon as it was day made 
off with his family and effects in the best manner he 
could, and rested not until he was safe in Ireland. 

I could not forbear relating these stories from the 
gentlemen's own mouths, as I might do others of 
the same kind upon my own knowledge, although 
they are contradictory to what the preachers of the 
new-established kirk have so confidently given out. 
They would fain have the world believe that they 
showed great indulgence to the episcopal clergy at 
the Revolution and for several years after. But 
they roust grant me and others leave not to believe 
them; nor ought they to be angry if I give the 
reader a further idea of them, and of the spirit that 
reigned in synods, conventions, or general assem- 
blies of their kirk. 

During my confinement in the tolbooth a general 
assembly was called, to which my lord Lothian, as 
I was informed afterward, was sent commissioner 
from king William. His lordship's instructions 
were, to signify to them the king’s desire that as 
many of the episcopal clergy as would take the oath 
of allegiance to him might keep possession of their 
several parishes. To this the members answered, 
in a disdainful manner, “What! shall we suffer 
any scabbed sheep among usl Na, na, nat ane 
and thereupon sent two of their brethren to king 
William, who was then in Flanders, to move him 
for more favours to the kirk and power further to 
oppress the episcopal clergy. But that prince told 
them in plain terms that he had been imposed 
upon in granting to the kirk the favours she had 
already got ; and withal commanded them to let the 
general assembly know that it was his will and 
pleasure that they should live peaceably with those 
who were willing to live so with them ; otherwise 
he would make them know that he was their 
master. 

With this unwelcome answer from king William 
the two spiritual envoys returned to those who sent 
them ; and at the same time or soon after the 
prince despatched an order to the commissioner to 
dissolve the assembly if he found them persisting in 
their severity toward the episcopal clergy. 



As soon as the legates delivered the message all 
ill the assembly began to speak out with the greatest 
boldness imaginable, saying “ That the king durst 
not have sent them such an answer if he had not an 
army at his back.” Whereupon the commissioner 
dissolved the synod, and in the king’s name com- 
manded all the members to depart to their several 
homes. 

But instead of obeying that order they all went in 
a body, with that poor weak creature the lord Craw- 
ford at their head, to the market-cross : and there 
published a protestation, declaring that the king had 
no authority in church affairs nor any right to dis- 
solve their general assembly. 

I relate this story as it was told me, not only to 
give the reader an idea of the spirit that reigned in 
that kirk established now in Scotland, as I have 
said, but likewise to do justice to the memory of 
king William, which may be the more acceptable as 
coming from one who was in a contrary interest. 
And indeed I have so good an opinion of that 
prince as to believe he would have acted much better 
than he did, with regard to the civil and ecclesias- 
tical constitution of Scotland, if he had been per- 
mitted to govern by his own opinions. 

But now to come to the conclusion of my story. 
The Hollsntide [Feast of All Saints] after 1 ar- 
rived in Ireland, my wife aud two daughters fol- 
lowed me; and we settled in the county of Tyrone 
with my father (who died two years afterward) on 
a small freehold, where J made a hard shift to main- 
tain them with industry ami even manual labour 
for about twelve years, till my wife died and my 
daughters were married, which happened not very- 
long after I became a widower. 

I am at present in the eighty. third year of my 
age, still hated by those people who affirm the old 
covenanters to have been unjustly dealt with, and 
therefore believe a great number of improbable 
stories concerning me: as that I was a common 
murderer of them and their preachers, with many- 
other false and improbable stories. But the reader, 

I hope, from whom I have not concealed any one 
transaction or adventure that happened to me among 
those rebellious people, or misrepresented the least 
circumstance, as far as my memory could serve me, 
will judge whether he hath reason to believe me to 
have been such a person as they represented me, 
and to hate me as they do upon that account. And 
my comfort is, that 1 can appeal from their unjust 
tribunal to the mercy of God ; before whom, by the 
course of nature, I must soon appear, who knows 
the integrity of my heart and that my actions (con- 
demned by them) were, as far as my understanding 
could direct me, meant for the good of the church 
and the service of my king and country. 

And although such people hate me because they 
give, credit to the false reports raised concerning me, 
another comfort left me in my old age is that I have 
constantly preserved (and still do so) the love and 
esteem of ail honeat and good men to whom I have 
had the happiness at any time to be known. 

John Creighton. 
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ODE TO DR. WILLIAM SANCROFT, 

ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 

Written in Msy. I6t9. at the de«ir« of the lord bishop of Ely. 

SiMcnorr, primate of England, at the Revolution )otoe*l with 
hit brethren tn retiiting the encroachment* of Jatuea upon 
ilberty and religion. 



Truth it eternal, and the ton of heaven, 

Bright effluence of th* immortal ray, 

Chief cherub and chief lamp of that high sacred seven, 
Which guard the throne by night, and are its light 
First of God's darling attributes, [by day ; 
Thou daily seest him face to face, (stance 
Nor does thy essence fix’d depend on giddy circum- 
Of time or place, 

Two foolish guides in er*ry sublunary dance ; 

How shall we find thee then in dark disputes 1 
How shall we search thee in a battle gain’d. 

Or a weak argument by force maintain’d 1 
In dagger contests, and th* artillery of words, 

(For swords are madmen's tongues, and tongues arc 
madmen's swords), 

Contrived to tire all patience out, 

And not to satisfy the doubt t 

II. 

But where is even thy image on our earth 1 
For of the person much I fear, 

Since heaven will claim its residence as well as birth, 
And God himself hss said, he shsll not find it here. 
For this inferior world is but heaven’s dusky shade, 
By dark reverted rays from its reflection made ; 
Whence the weak shapes wild and imperfect pass, 
Like sunbeams shot at too far distance from a glass ; 
Which all the mimic forms express, (dress ; 
Though in strange uncouth postures, and uncomely 
So when Cartesian artists try 
To solve appearances of sight 

In its reception to the eye, [light,® 

And catch the living landscape through a scanty 
The figures all inverted show, 

And colours of a faded hue ; 

Here a pale shape with upward footstep treads, 
And men seem walking on their heads ; 

There whole herds suspended lie. 

Ready to tumble down into the sky ; 

Such arc the ways ill-guided mortals go 
To judge of things above by things below. 
Disjointing shapes as in the fairy land of dreams, 

Or images that sink in streams ; 

N o wonder then, we talk amiss 
Of truth, and what or where it U ; 

Say, Muse, for thou, if any, know’s^ 

Since the bright essence fled, where haunts the reve- 
rend ghost 1 

III. 

If all that our weak knowledge titles virtue be 
(High Truth!) the best resemblance of exalted thee, 
If a mind fix’d to combat fate [Humility, 

With those two powerful swords, Submission and 
Sounds truly good or truly great : 

III may I live, if the good Bancroft, in his holy rest. 
In the divin’ty of retreat, 

• The experiment of the dark chamber, hi demonstrate light 
to ue by reception of the object and not bv rmia»inn. 



Be not the brightest pattern earth can show 
Of heav'n-born Truth below ; 

But foolish man still judges what is best 
In his own balance, false and light, 

Foll’wing opinion, dark and blind, 

That vagrant leader of the mind, 

Till honesty and conscience are clear out of sight. 

IV. 

And some, to be large ciphers in a state, 

Pleased with an empty swelling to be counted great. 
Make their minds travel o'er infinity of space, 

Rapt through the wide expanse of thought. 

And oft in contradiction’s vortex caught. 

To keep that worthless clod, the body, in one place ; 
Errors like this did old astronomers misguide, 

Led blindly on by gross philosophy and pride, 

Who, like hara masters, taught the sun 
Through many a heedless sphere to run. 

Many an eccentric and unthrifty motion make, 

And thousand incoherent journeys take, 

Whilst all th’ advantage by it got. 

Was but to light earth's inconsiderable spot. 

The herd beneath, who sec the weathercock of state 
Hung loosely on the church's pinnacle, [still ; 
Believe it firm, because perhaps the day is mild and 
But when they find it turn with the first blast of fate, 
By gazing upward giddy grow, 

And think the church itself does so ; 

Thus fools, for being strong and uum’rous known, 
Suppose the truth, like all the world, their own ; 
And holy Sancroft’s motion quite irregular appears, 
Because 'tis opposite to theirs. 

V. 

In vain then would the Muse the multitude advise, 
Whose peevish knowledge thus perversely lies 
In gath’ring follies from the wise ; 

Rather put on thy anger and thy spite, 

And some kind pow'r for once dispen sc 
Through the dark mass, the dawn of so much sense. 
To make them understand and feel me when I write ; 

The Muse and 1 no more revenge desire, [tire ; 
Each line shall stab, shall blast, like daggers and like 
Ah, Britain, land of angels ! which of all thv sius 
(Say, hapless isle, although 
It is a bloody list we know) 

Has given thee up a dwelling-place to fiends 1 
Sin and the plague ever abound 
In governments too easy, and too fruitful ground ; 
Evils which a too gentle king, 

Too flourishing a spring, 

And too warm summers bring : 

Our British soil is over rank, and breeds 
Among the noblest flowers a thousand pois’nous 
And every stinking weed so lofty grows, [weeds, 
As If ’twould overshade the royal rose ; 

The royal rose, the glory of our mom. 

But, ah ! too much without a thorn. 

VI. 

Forgive (original mildness) this ill-govcrn’d seal, 
’Tis all the angr^ slighted Muse can do 
In the pollution of these days ; 

No province now is left her but to rail, 

And poetry has lost the art to praise, 

Alas, the occasions are so few ; 

None e’er but you 
And your Almighty Master knew 
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"Willi heavenly peace of mind to bear 
(Free from our tyrant passions, anger, scorn, or fear) 
The giddy turns of pop’lor rage, 

And all the contradictions of a poison'd age ; 

The Son of God pronounced by the same breath 
Which straight pronounced his death ; 

And though I should but ill be understood, 

In wholly equalling our sin and theirs, 

And measuring by the scanty thread of wit 
What wc call holy, and great, and just, and good, 
(Methods in talk whereof our pride and ignorauce 
make use), 

And which our wild ambition foolishly compares 
With endless and with iufinite ; 

Yet pardon, native Albion, when I say, 

Among thy stubborn sons there haunts that spirit of 
the Jews, 

That those forsaken WTetchcs who to-day 
Revile his great ambassador, 

Seem to discover what they would have done 
(Were his humanity on earth once more) 

To his undoubted Master, Heaven's Almighty Son. 

VII. 

But real is weak and ignorant, though wond'rous 
Though Tory turbulent and very loud ; [proud, 
The crazy composition shows. 

Like that fantastic medley in the idol’s toes, 

Made up of iron mix'd with clay, 

This crumbles into dust, 

That moulders into rust. 

Or melts by the first shower away. 

Nothing is fix'd that mortals see or know, 

Unless, perhaps, some stars above be so ; 

And those, alas, do show. 

Like all transcendent excellence below ; 

In both, false mediums cheat our sight. 

And far exalted objects lessen by their height : 

Thus primitive Sancroft moves too high 
To be observed by vulgar eye, 

And rolls the silent year 

On bis own secret regular sphere, [here. 

And sheds, though all unseen, his sacred influence 

VIII. 

Kind star, still may’st thou shed thy sacred influence 
Or from thy private peaceful orb appear; [here, 
For sure we want some guide from heaven to 
show 

The way which every wand'ring fool below 
Pretends so perfectly to know ; 

And which, for aught I see, and much I fear. 

The world has wholly miss'd ; 

I mean the way which leads to Christ : 

Mistaken idiots ! see how giddily they run, 

Led blindly on by avarice and pride; 

What mighty numbers follow them. 

Each fond of erring with his guide : 

Some whom ambition drives, seek Heaven's high 
In C«»ar*s court, or in Jerusalem : [Son 

Others, ignorantly wise, 

Among proud doctors and disputing Pharisees : 

What could the sages gain but unbelieving scorn ; 

Their faith was so uncourtly, when they said 
That Heaven’s high Son was in a village born 
That the world's Saviour had been 
In a vile manger laid, 

And foster'd in a wretched inn! 

IX. 

Necessity, thou tyrant conscience of the great, 

Say, why the church is still led blindfold by the state ; 
Why should the first be ruin'd and laid waste, 

To mend dilapidations in the last! [prince, 

And yet the world, whose eye* arc on our mighty 



Thinks Heaven has cancell'd all our sins, 

And that his subjects share his happy influence ; 
Follow the model cloee, for so I’m sure they should, 
But wicked kings draw more examples than the good: 
And divine Sancroft, weary with the weight 
Of a declining church, by faction, her worst foe, 
Finding the mitre almost grown [oppress’d, 
A load as heavy as the crown. 

Wisely retreated to hia heavenly rest. 

X. 



Ah ! may no unkind earthquake of the state, 

Nor hurricano from the crown, [late. 

Disturb the present mitre, as that fearful storm of 
Which, in its dusky march along the plain, 

Swept up whole churcheB as it list. 

Wrapp’d in a whirlwind and a mist ; 

Like that prophetic tempest in the virgin reign, 

And swallow'd them at last, or flung them down. 
8uch were the storms good Sancroft long has 
borne ; 

The mitre, which his sacred head has worn. 

Was, like his master's crown, inwreath'd with thorn. 
Death’s sting is swallow'd up in victory at last, 

The bitter cup is from him pass'd : 

Fortune in both extremes 
Though blasts from contrariety of winds, 

Yet to firm heavenly minds, 

Is but one thing under two different names ; 

And even the sharpest eye that has the prospect seen 
Confesses ignorance to judge between ; 

And must to human ‘reasoning opposite conclude, 

To point out which is moderation, which is fortitude. 

XI. 



Thus Bancroft, in the exaltation of retreat. 

Shows lustre that was shaded in his sest ; 

Short glimm'rings of the prelate glorified ; 
Which the disguise of greatness only served to hide 
Why should the sun, alas ! be proud 
To lodge behind & golden cloud ! [so gay. 
Though fringed with evening gold the cloud appears 
'Tis but a low-born vapour kindled by a ray \ 

At length 'tis overblown and past. 

Puff’d by the people's spiteful blast, 

The dazxling glory dims their prostituted sight. 

No deflower’d eye can face the naked light : 

Yet does this high perfection well proceed 

From strength of its own native seed, [old. 
This wilderness, the world, like that poetic wood of 
Bears one, and but one branch of gold. 

Where the bless’d spirit lodges like the dove, 

And which (to heavenly soil transplanted) will 
improve. 

To be, as 'twas below, the brightest plant above ; 
For, whate'er theologic lev’llers dream, 

There are degrees above, I know, 

As well as here below, 

(The goddess Muse herself has told me so,) 
Where high patrician souls, dress’d heavenly gay. 
Sit clad in lawn of purer woven day. [given, 
There some high-spirited throne to Sancroft shall be 
In the metropolis of Heaven; 

Chief of the mitred saints, and from archprelate here, 
Translated to archangel there. 

XII. 



Since, happy saint, since it has been of late 
Either our blindness or our fate, 

To lose the providence of thy cares 
Pity a miserable church’s tears, 

That begs the powerful blessing of thy prny'rs. 
Some angel, say, what were the nation's crimes, 
That sent these wild reformers to our times: 
Say what their senseless malice meant. 
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To tear religion’s lovely face ; 

Strip her of ev'ry ornament and grace, 
lu striving to wash off th’ imaginary paint 1 
Religion now does on her deathbed lie. 

Heart-sick of a high fever and consuming atrophy ; 
How the physicians swarm to show their mortal skill, 
And by their college arts methodically kill ; 
Reformers and physicians differ but in name. 

One end in both, and the design the same : 
Cordials are in their talk, while all they mean 
Is but the patient’s death and gain ! — 

Check in thy satire, angry Muse, 

Or a more worthy subject choose ; 

Let not the outcasts of this outcast age 
Provoke the honour of my Muse’s rage, 

Nor be thy mighty spirit rais’d, 

Since Heaven and Cato both are pleas’d — 

(The re*t of the poem is tort.) 



ODE TO THE HON. SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE 
Written at Moor-park iu June, 16&S. 

I. 

Virtue, the greatest of all monarchies! 

Till its first emperor, rebellious man, 

Deposed from off his seat, 

It fell, and broke with its own weight 
Into small states and principalities, 

By many a petty lord possess’d, 
llut ne’er since seated in one single breast. 

’Tis you who must this laud subdue, 

The mighty conquest’s left for you, 

The conquest and discovery too : 

Search out this Utopian ground, 

Virtue’s Terra Incognita, 

Where none ever led the way, 

Nor ever since but in descriptions found ; 

Like the philosopher’s stono. 

With rules to search it, yet obtain’d by none. 

II. 

We have too long been led astray ; 

Too long have our misguided souls been taught 
With rules from musty morals brought, 

Tis you must put us in the way ; 

Let us (for shame !) no more be fed 
With antique relics of the dead, 

The gleanings of philosophy ; 

Philosophy, the lumber of the schools, 

The roguery of alchemy ; 

And we, the bubbled fools, 

Spend all oar present life in hopes of golden rules. 

III. 

But what does our proud ignorance learning call t 
We oddly Plato’s paradox make good. 

Our knowledge is but mere remembrance all ; 
Remembrance is our treasure and our food ; 
Nature’s fair table-book, our tender souls, 

IVe scrawl all o’er with old and empty rules, 

Stale memorandums of the schools : 

For learning’s mighty treasures look 
Iuto that deep grave, a book ; 

Think that she there does all her treasures hide. 
And that her troubled ghost still haunts there since 
she died ; 

Confine her walks to colleges and schools ; 

Her priest, her train, and followers, show, 

As if they all were spectres too ! 

They purchase knowledge at th’ expense 
Of common breeding, common sense, 

• And grow at once scholars and fools; 

Affect ill-manner’d pedantry, 

Rudeness, ill-nature, incivility. 



And sick with dregs and knowledge grown, 
Which greedily they swallow down, 

Still cast it up, and nauseate company. 

IV. 

Curst be the wretch ! nay, doubly curst ! 

(If it may lawful be 
To curse our greatest enemy), 

Who learn’d himself that heresy first 
(Which since has seised on all the rest ), 

That knowledge forfeits all humanity; 

Taught us, like Spaniards, to be proud and poor, 

And fling our scraps before our door! 

Thrice happy you have ’scaped this general pest ; 
Those mighty epithets, learned, good, and great. 
Which we ne’er join'd before, but in romances meet. 
We find in you at last united grown. 

You cannot be compared to one : 

I must, like him that painted Venus’ face, 
Borrow from every one a grace ; 

Virgil and Epicurus will not do. 

Their courting a retreat like you, 

U nless I put in Csesar’s learning too : 

Your happy frame at once controls 
This great triumvirate of souls. 

V. 

Let not old Rome boast Fabius’ fate ; 

He sav’d his country by delays, 

But you by peace. 

You bought it at a cheaper rate ; 

Nor has it left the usual bloody scar, 

To show it cost its price in war ; 

War, that mad game the world so loves to play, 

And for it does so dearly pay ; 

For, though with loss or victory a while 
Fortune the gamesters does beguile, 

Yet at the last the box sweeps all away. 

VI. 

Only the laurel got by peace 
No thunder e’er can blast: 

Th* artillery of the skies 
Shoots to the earth and dies : 

And ever green and flourishing ’twill last, f cries. 
Nor dipp’d in blood, nor widow’s tears, nor orphan s 
About the head crown’d with these bays. 

Like lambent Are, the lightning plays ; 

Nor its triumphal cavalcade to grace, 

Makes up its solemn train with death ; 

It melts the sword of war, yet keeps it in the sheath. 

VII. 

The wily shafts of state, those jugglers' tricks, 

Which we call deep designs and politics, 

(As in a theatre the ignorant fry. 

Because the cords escape their eye, 

Wonder to sec the motions fly), 

Methinks, when you expose the scene, 

Down the ill-organ’d engines fall ; 

Off fiy the vizards, and discover all : 

How plain I see through the deceit! 

How shallow and how gross the cheat! 

Look where the pulley’s tied above ! 

Great God! (said I) what have I seen! 

On what poor engines move 
The thoughts of monarch* and designs of states ! 

What petty motives rule their fates! 

How the mouse makes the mighty mountains shak*- * 
The mighty mountain labours with its birth, 

Away the frighten’d peasants fly. 

Scared at th* unheard-of prodigy, 

Expect some great gigantic sou of earth ; 

Lo ! it appears ! 

See how they tremble ! how they quake! 

Out starts the little mouse, and mocks their idle fears 
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YIII. 

Then tell, dear favourite Muse 
What serpent's that which still resorts, 

Still lurks in palaces and courts Y 
Take thy unwonted flight, 

And on the terrace light. 

8ee where she lies 1 
8ee how she rears her head, 

And rolls about her dreadful eyes. 

To drive all virtue out, or look it dead ! 

'Twas sure this basilisk sent Temple thence, 

And though as some (’tie said) for their defence 
Have worn a casement o'er their skin, 

So he wore his within, 

Made up of virtue and transparent innocence ; 

And though he oft renew’d the tight, 

And almost got priority of sight, 

He ne'er could overcome her quite, 

In pieces cut, the viper still did reunite : 

Till, at last, tired with loss of time and case. 
Resolved to give himself, as well as country, peace. 

IX. 

Sing, beloved Muse! the pleasures of retreat, 

And in some untouch'd virgin strain 
Show the delights thy sister Nature yields ; 

Sing of thy vales, sing of thy woods, sing of thy fields; 
Go, publish o'er the plain 
How mighty a proselyte you gain ; 

How noble a reprisal on the great! 

How it the M use luxuriant grown ! 

Whene'er she takes this flight 
She soars clear out of sight. 

These are the paradises of her own : 

Thy Pegasus, like an unruly horse, 

Though ne’er so gently led, 

To the loved pastures where he used to feed, 

Huns violent o'er his usual course. 

Wake from thy wanton dreams. 

Come from thy dear-loved streams, 

The crooked paths of wandering Thames. 

Fain the fair nymph would stay, 

Oft she looks back in vain, 

Oft 'gainst her fountain does complain, 

And softly steals in many windings down, 

As loth to see the hated court and town ; 

Ami murmurs as she glides away. 

X. 

In this new happy scene 
Are nobler subjects for your learned pen , 

Here we expect from you 
More than your predecessor Adam knew ; 

Whatever moves our wonder or our sport. 

Whatever serves for innocent emblems of the court ; 

How that which we a kernel sec 
(Whose well-compacted forms escape the light, 
Unpierccd by the blunt rays of sight) 

8hall ere long grow into a tree ; 

Whence takes it its increase, and whence its birth. 
Or from the sun, or from the air, or from the earth, 
Where all the fruitful atoms lie ; 

How some go downward to the root. 

Some more ambitiously upward fl). 

And form the leaves, the branches, and the fruit. 
You strove to cultivate a barren court in vain, 

Your garden’s better worth your nobler pain, 

Here mankind fell, and hence must rise again. 

XI. 

8hall T believe a spirit so divine 

Was cast in the same mould with minel 
Why then does Nature so unjustly share 
Among her elder sons the whole estate. 

And all her jewels and her plate 1 



Poor we! cadet* of Heaven, not worth her care. 

Take up at best with lumber and the leavings of a late: 
Some she binds 'prentice to the spade, 

Some to the drudgery of a trade ; 

Some she does to Egyptian bondage draw, 

Bids us make bricks, yet sends us to look out or straw : 
Some she condemns for life to try 
To dig the leaden mines of deep phih>tophy : 

Me she has to the Muse's galleys tied : 

In vain I strive to cross the spacious main. 

In vain I tug and pull the oar ; 

And when I almost reach the shore, [again 
Straight the Muse turns the helm, and I launch ul 
A nd yet, to feed my pride. 

Whene’er I mourn, stops my complaining breath, 
With promise of a mad reversion after death. 

XII. 

Then, sir, accept this worthless verse, 

The tribute of an humble Muse, 

'Tit all the portion of my niggard stars ; 

Nature the hidden spark did at my birth infuse.* 
And kindled first with indolence and ease ; 

And since too oft debauch’d by praise, 

'Tis now grown an incurable disease: 

In vain to quench this foolish fire I try 
In wisdom and philosophy : 

In vain all wholesome herbs I sow, 

Where nought but weeds will grow : 

Whate’er I plant (like com on barren earth), 

By an equivocal birth, 

Seeds, and runs up to poetry. 



ODE TO KING WILLIAM, 

ON HIS SUCCESSES IN IRELAND. 

Tits reeovrry of this Ode res ovrins; to the exertion* o / M. 

Nichol. (See lib select collection of poems, 177S.) 

To purchase kingdoms and to buy renown 
Are arts peculiar to dissembling France ; 

You, mighty monarch, nobler actions crown. 

And solid virtue does your name advance. 

Your matchless courage with your prudence joins 
The glorious structure of your fame to rai*»e ; 

With its own light your dazzling glory shines. 

And into adoration turns our praise. 

Had you by dull succession gain'd your crown, 
(Cowards are monarch* by that title made,) 

Part of your merit Chance would call her own. 

And half your virtues had been lost in shade. 

But now your worth its just reward shall have : 
What trophies and what triumphs are your due 

Who could so well a dying nation save. 

At once deserve a crown, and gain it too ! 

You saw how near we were to ruin brought, 

You saw th* impetuous torrent rolling ou ; 

And timely on the coming danger thought, 

Which wc could neither obviate nor shun. 

Britannia stripp'd of her sole guard, the laws, 

Ready to fall Rome's bloody sacrifice ; 

You straight stepp’d in, and from the monster’s ji.ai 
Did bravely anatch the lovely, helpless prize. 

Nor this is all ; as glorious is the care 

To preserve conquests, as at first to gain : 

In thin your virtue claims a double share, 

Which what is bravely won does well maintain 

Your arm has now your rightful title allow'd, 

An arm on which all Europe's hopes depend, 

To which they look as to some guardian God, 

That must their doubtful liberty defend. 

Amazed, thy action at the Boyne w j see! 

When 8chomberg started at the vast design : 
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The boundless glory all redounds to thee, 

Th’ impulse, the fight, th’ event, were wholly thine. 
The brave attempt docs all our foes disarm ; 

You need but now give orders and command, 
Your name shall the remaining work perform, 

And spare the labour of your conquering hand. 

Fiance does in vain her feeble arts apply 
To interrupt the fortune of your course : 

Your influence does the vain attacks defy 
Of secret malice or of open force. 

Boldly we hence the brave commencement date 
Of glorious deeds that must all tongues employ ; 
William's the pledge and earnest given by Fate 
Of England’s glory, and her lasting joy. 



ODE TO THE ATHENIAN SOCIETY* 

Moor- park, Feb. 14. 1691. 

I. 

As when the deluge first began to fall, 

That mighty ebb never to flow again, 

When this huge body’s moisture was so great, 

It quite o’ercame the vital heat; 

That mountain which was highest first of all 
Appear'd above the universal main. 

To bless the primitive sailor’s weary sight ; 

And ’twas, perhaps, Parnassus, if in height 
It be as great as 'tis in fame, 

And nigh to heaven as is its name ; 

So, after th’ inundation of a war, 

When Learning’s little household did embark. 

With her world's fruitful system, in her sacred ark, 
At the first ebb of noise and fears, 

Philosophy’s exulted head appears 

And the Dove-Muse will now no longer stay, 

But plumes her silver wings, and flies away ; 

And now a laurel wreath she brings from far, 

To crown the happy conqueror, 

To show the flood begins to cease, 

And brings the dear reward of victory and peace 

II. 

The eager Muse took wing upon the waves' decline. 
When war her cloudy aspect just withdrew, 

When the bright sun of peace began to shine, 

And for a while in heavenly contemplation sat, 

On the high top of peaceful Ararat ; [that grew, 
And pluck’d a laurel branch (for laurel was the first 
The first of plants after the thuuder, storm, and rain), 
And thence, with Joyful, nimble wing, 

Flew dutifully back agaiu, 

And made an humble chaplet for the king> 

And the Dove- Muse is fled once more, 

(Glad of the victory, yet frighten’d at the war,) 

And now discovers from afar 
A peaceful and a flourishing shore : 

No sooner did she land 
On the delightful strand. 

Than straight she sees the country all around, 
Where fatal Neptune ruled erewhile, [crown’d, 
Scatter’d with flow’ry vales, with fruitful gardens 
And many a pleasant wood ; 

A* if the universal Nile 

Had rather water’d it than drown’d ; 

It seems some floating piece of Paradise, 

Preserved by wonder from the flood, 

Long wandering through the deep, as we are told 
Famed Delos did of old ; 

• " I have been told that Dryden. having perused thew verso*, 
said * Cuu«in Swift, you will never be a poet:* and that this 
•Icnnoeintion was the motive of Swift s perp«-tiMl malrvoliruce ] 
to prvdrn.” — J obssok- 

* TW Ode 1 writ to tha king ia lirhtud — Swirt. 



And the transported Muse imagined it 
To be a fitter birthplace for the God of wit, 

Or the much-talk’d-of oracular grove 
When, with amazing joy, she he&ra 
An unknown music all around, 

Charming her greedy ears 
With many a heavenly song 
Of nature and of art, of deep philosophy and love ; 
While angels tune the voice, and God inspires the 
In vain she catches at the empty sound, [tongue. 
In vain pursues the music with her longing eye. 

And courts the wanton echoes as they fly. 

III. 

Pardon, ye great unknown, and far-exalted men. 
The wild excursions of a youthful pen ; 

Forgive a young and almost virgin Muse, 

Whom blind and eager curiosity 
(Yet curiosity, they say, 

Is in her sex a crime needs no excuse) 

Has forced to grope her uncouth way, 

After a mighty light that leads her wandering eye : 
No wonder then she quits the narrow* path of sense 
For a dear ramble through impertinence; 
Impertinence ! the scurvy of mankind. 

And all we fools, who are the greater part of it. 
Though we be of two different factions stili, 

Both the good-natured and the ill, 

Yet wheresoe’er you look, you’ll always find 
We join, like flies and wasps, in buzzing about wit. 
In me, who am of the first sect of these. 

All merit, that transcends the humble rules 
Of my own dazzled scanty sense, 

Begets a kinder folly and impertinence 
Of admiration and of praise. 

And our good brethren of the surly sect. 

Must e’en all herd us with their kindred fools : 
For though, possess’d of present vogue, they’ve 
Hailing a rule of wit, and obloquy a trade ; [made 
Yet the same want of brains produces each efTect. 
And you, whom Pluto’s helm does wisely shroud 
From us, the blind and thoughtless crowd, 

Like the famed hero in his mother’s cloud, 

W ho both our follies and impertinences see, 

Do Laugh, perhaps at theirs, and pity mine and me 

IY. 

But censure’s to be understood 
Th’ authentic mark of the elect, 

The public stamp Heaven sets on all that’s great aud 
good, 

Our shallow search and judgment to direct. 

The war, methinks, has made 
Our wit and learning narrow as our trade • 

Instead of boldly sailing far, to buy 
A stock of wisdom and philosophy, 

We fondly stay at home, in fear 
Of every censuring privateer ; 

Forcing a wretched trade by beating down the sale. 
And selling basely by retail. 

The wits, 1 mean the atheists of the age, 

Who fairi would rule the pulpit, as they do the stage. 
Wondrous refiners of philosophy, 

Of morals aud divinity. 

By the new modish system of reducing all to sense, 
Against all logic aud concluding laws, 

Do own th* cfTecta of Providence, 

And yet deny the cause. 

V. 

This hopeful sect, now it begins to see 
How little, very little, do prevail 

Their Hist and chiefest force 
To censure, to cry down, and rail. 

Not knowing what, or where, or who you be. 
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Will quickly take another course : 

And, by their never-fuiling ways 
Of solving all appearances they please. 

We soon shall see them to their ancient methods fall, 
And straight deny you to be men, or any Hung at all. 

I laugh at the grave auswer they will make, 
Which they have always ready, general, and cheap: 
'Tis but to say that what we daily meet, 

And by a fond mistake 
Perhaps imagine to be wondrous wit, 

And think, alas ! to be by mortals writ, 

Is but a crowd of atoms justling iu a heap: 

Which, from eternal seeds begun, 

Justling some thousand years, till ripen’d by theaun 
They’re now, just now, as naturally born, 

As from the womb of earth a Held of com. 

VI. 

But as for poor contented me, 

Who must my weakness and my ignorance confess. 
That 1 believe in much I ne'er can hope to see ; 
Methinks I’m satisfied to guess. 

That this new, noble, and delightful scene, 

Is wonderfully moved by some exalted men, 

Who have well studied in the world’s disease, 
(That epidemic error and depravity, 

Or in our judgment or our eye,) 

That what surprises us can only please. 

We often search contentedly the whole world round, 
To make some great discovery, 

And scorn it when ’tis found. 

Just so the mighty Nile has suffer'd in its fame, 
Because 'tis said (and perhaps only said) 

We’ve found a little inconsiderable head, 

That feeds the huge unequal stream. 

Consider human folly, and you'll quickly own 
That all the praises it can give, 

By which some fondly boast they shall for ever live, 
Won’t pay lh’ impertinence of being known: 

Else why should the famed Lydian king 
(Whom all the charms of an usurped wife and state, 
With all that power unfelt, courts mankind to be 
great. 

Did with new unexperienced glories wait) 

Still wear, still dote on his invisible ring) 

VII. 

Were I to form a regular thought of Fame, 

M hich is, perhaps, as hard t* imagine right 
As to paint Echo to the sight, 

I would not draw the idea from an empty name ; 
Because, alas! when we all die, 

Careless and ignorant posterity. 

Although they praise the learning and the wit. 

And though the title seems to show 
The name and man by whom the book was writ, 
Yet how shall they be brought to know 
Whether that very name was he, or yon, or 1 1 
Ihjss should I daub it o’er with transitory praise, 

And wa’cr-colours of these days: 

These days ! where e’en th’ extravagance of poetry 
Is at a loss for figures to express 
Men’s folly, whimsies, and inconstancy, 

And by a faint description makes them less. 

Then tell us what is Fame, wheic shall we search 
for it 1 

Look where exalted Virtue and Religion sit. 
Enthroned with heavenly Wit! 

Look where you see 
The greatest scorn of learned vanity ! 

(And then how much a nothing is mankind ! 

Whose reason is weigh’d down by popular air. 

Who, by that vainly talks of baffling death ; 

And hopes to lengthen life by a transfusion of 
breath. 



Which yet whoe’er examines right will find 
lo be an art as vain as bottling up of wind !) 

And wiieu you find out these, believe true Fume is 
there. 

Far above all reward, yet to which all is due : 

And this, ye great unknown! is only known in 
you. 

VIII. 

The juggling sea-god, when by chance trepann’d 
By some instructed querist sleeping on the sand, 
Impatient of all answers, straight became 
A stealing brook, and strove to creep away 
Into his native sea. 

Vex'd at their follies, murmur’d in his stream ; 

But disappointed of his fond desire, 

Would vanish in a pyramid of fire. 

This surly, slippery god, when he design’d 
To furnish his escapes, 

Ne’er borrow’d more variety of shapes 
Than you, to please and satisfy mankind, [air. 
And seem (almost) transform'd to water, flame, and 
So well you answer all phenomena there : 

Though madmen and the wits, philosophers and fools. 
With all that factious or enthusiastic dotards dream, 
And all the incoherent jargon of the schools ; 

Though all the fumes of fear, hope, love, and 
shame, [doubt ; 

Contrive to shock your minds with many a senseless 
Doubts where the Delphic god would grope iu igno- 
rance and night. 

The god of learning and of light 
Would want a god himself to help him out. 

IX. 

Philosophy, as it before us lies, 

Seems to have borrow’d some uugrateful taste 
Of doubts, impertinence, und niceties, 

From every age through w hich it pass’d, 

But always with a stronger relish of the last. 

This beauteous queen, by Heaven design’d 
To be the great origiual 

For man to dress and polish his uncourt ly mind. 

In what mock habits have they put her 6*inee the fall ! 
More oft in fools and madmen’s hands than sages’, 

She seems a medley of all ages, 

With a huge farthingale to swell her fustian stuff, 

A new commode, a topknot, and a niff, 

Her face patch'd o’er with modern pedantry, 

"With a long sweeping train 
Of comments and disputes, ridiculous and vain, 

All of old cut with a new dye : 

How soon have you restored her charms, 

And rid her of her lumber and her books, 

Dress'd her again genteel and neat. 

And rather tight than great i 
How fond we are to court her to our arms ! 

How much of heaven i9 in her naked looks ! 

X. 

Thus the deluding Muse oft blinds me to her ways, 
And ev’n ray very thoughts transfers 
And changes all to beauty and the praise 
Of that proud tyrant sex of hers. 

The rebel Muse, alas ! takes part, 

But with my own rebellious heart. 

And you with fatal and immortal wit conspire 
To fan th’ unhappy fire. 

Cruel unknown ! what is it you intend 1 
Ah ! could you, could you hope a poet for your friend ! 

Rather forgive what my first transport said : 

May all the blood, which shall by woman’s scorn be 
shed. 

Lie upon you axnl on your children’s bead ! 
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For you (Ah ! did I think I e'er should live to see 
The fatal time when that could be) ! 

Have even increased their pride and cruelty 
Woman seems now above all vanity grown, 

Still boasting of her great unknown 
Platonic champions, gain’d without one female wile, 
Or the vast charges of a smile ; 

Which 'tis a shame to see how much of late 
You’ve taught the covetous wretches to o’errate, 
And which they’ve now the consciences to w'eigh 
In the same balance with our tears, 

And with such scanty wages pay 
The bondage and the slavery of years. 

Let the vain sex dream on ; the empire comes from us ; 
And had they common generosity, 

They would not use us thus. 

Well — though you’ve raised her to this high 
degree. 

Ourselves are raised as well as she ; 

And, spite of all that they or you can do, 

*Tis pride and happiness enough to me. 

Still to be of the same exalted sex with you. 

XT. 

Alas, how fleeting and how vain 
Is even the nobler man, our learning and our wit 1 
I sigh whene’er I think of it : 

As at the closing an unhappy scene 
Of some great king and conqueror’s death, 
W'hen the sad melancholy muse 
Stays but to catch his utmost breath. 

I grieve this nobler work, most happily begun, 

So quickly and so wonderfully carried on. 

May fall at last to interest, folly, and abuse. 

There is a noontide in our lives, 

Which still the sooner it arrives, 

Although we beast our winter sun looks bright, 

And foolishly are glad to see it at its height. 

Yet so much sooner comes the long and gloomy night. 

No conquest ever yet begun. 

And by one mighty hero carried to its height. 

E’er flourish’d under a successor or a son ; 

It lost some mighty pieces through all hands it pass’d. 
And vanish’d to an empty title in the last. 

For, when the animating mind is fled, 

(Which nature never can retain. 

Nor e’er call back again,) 

The body, though gigantic, lies all cold and dead. 

XII 

And thus undoubtedly 'twill fare 
With what unhappy men shall dare 
To be successors to these great unknown. 

On learning’s high-establish'd throne. 

Censure, and Pedantry, and Pride, 

Numberless nations, stretching far and wide, 

Shall (I foresee it) soon with Gothic swarms come 
forth ; 

From Ignorance’s universal North, 

And with blind rage break all this peaceful govern- 
Yet shall the traces of your wit remain, [ment: 
Like a just map, to tell the vast extent 
Of conquest in your short and happy reign : 

And to all future mankind show 
How strange a paradox is true, 

That men who lived and died without a name 
Arc the chief heroes In the sacred lists of fame. 



TO MR. CONGREVE. 

Written in November, 1693. 

Thricp, with a prophet’s voice and prophet’s power, 
The muse was called in a poetic hour, 

And insolently thrice the slighted maid 
Dared to suspend her unregarded aid ; 



Then, with that grief we form in spirits divine 
Pleads for her own neglect, and thus reproaches mine. 

Once highly honoured ! false is the pretence 
You make to truth, retreat, and innocence ! 

Who, to pollute my shades, bring’st with thee down 
The most ungenerous vices of the town ; 

Ne’er Bprung a youth from out this isle before 
I once esteem’d, and loved, and favour’d more, 

Nor ever maid endured such courtlike scorn, 

So much in mode, so very city-bom ; 

’Tis with a foul design the muse you send. 

Like a cast mistress, to your wicked friend ; 

But find some new address, some fresh deceit. 

Nor practise such an antiquated cheat ; 

These are the beaten methods of the stews, 

Stale forms, of course, all mean deceivers use, 

Who barbarously think to 'scape reproach, 

By prostituting her they first debauch. 

Thus did the muse severe unkiudly blame 
This offering long design'd to Congreve's fame ; 

First chid the seal as unpoetic tire, 

Which soon his merit forced her to inspire ; 

Then call this verse, that speaks her largest aid. 

The greatest compliment she ever made, 

And wisely judge, no power beneath divine [mine ; 
Could leap the bounds which part your world and 
For, youth, believe, to you unseen, is fix’d 
A mighty gulf, unpaasable betwixt. 

N or tax the goddess of a mean design 
To praise your parts by publishing of mine ; 

That be my thought when some large bulky writ 
Shows in the front the ambition of my wit ; 

There to surmount what bears me up, and sing 
Like the victorious wren perch'd on the eagle’s wing; 
This could I do, and proudly o’er him tower, 

Were my desires but heighten'd to my power. 

Godlike the force of my young Congreve’s bays. 
Softening the Muse’s thunder into praise ; 

Sent to assist an old unvanquish'd pride 
That looks with scorn on half mankind beside ; 

A pride that well suspends poor mortals' fate, 

Gets between them and my resentment’s weight. 
Stands in the gap ’twixt me and wretched men, 

| T’ avert th’ impending judgments of my pen. 

Thus I look down with mercy on the age. 

By hopes my Congreve will reform the stage : 

For never did poetic mind before 
Produce a richer vein, or cleaner ore ; 

The bullion stamp’d in your refining mind 
Serves by retail to furnish half mankind. 

With indignation 1 behold your wit 

Forced on me, crack’d, and clipp'd, and counterfeit, 

By vile pretenders, who a stock maintain 

From broken scraps and filings of your brain. 

Through native dross your share is hardly known, 

And by short views mistook for all their own ; 

So small the gain those from your wit do reap, 

Who blend it into folly’s larger heap, 

Like the sun’s scatter’d beams which loose.} pass, 
When some rough hand breaks the assembling gluss. 

Yet want your critics no just cause to rail, 

Since knaves are ne’er obliged for what the} steal. 
These pad on wit’s high road, and suits maintain 
W ith those they rob, by what their trade does gain 
Thus censure seems that fiery froth which breeds 
O’er the sun’s face, and from his heat proceeds, 

Crusts o'er the day, shadowing its partent beam, 

As ancient nature’s modem masters dream ; 

This bids some curious praters here below 
Call Titan sick, because their sight is so ; 

And well, metliinks, does this allusion fit 
To scribblers and the god of light and wit ; 

Those who by wild delusions entertain 
A lust of rhyming for a poet’s vein, 
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Raise envy's clouds to leave themselves in night. 
Rut can no more obscure my Congreve's light 
Than swarms of gnats, that wanton in a ray 
Which gave them birth, can rob the world of day. 

What northern hive pour’d out these foes to wit? 
Whence came these Goths to overrun the pit? 

How would you blush the shameful birth to hear 
Of those you so ignobly stoop to fear ; 

For, ill to them, long have 1 travell’d since. 

Round all the circles of impertinence. 

Search’d in the nest where every worm did lie 
Before it grew a city butterfly ; 

I’m sure I found them other kind of things 
Than those with backs of silk and golden wings ; 

A search, no doubt, as curious and as wise 
As virtuosoes’ in dissecting flies : 

For, could you think ? the fiercest foes you dread, 
Ami court in prologues, all are country bred ; 

Bred in my scene, and for the poet’s sins 
Adjourn’d from lops and grammar to the inns ; 
Those beds ofdung, where schoolboys sprout up beaux 
Far sooner than the nobler mushroom grows : 

These are the lords of the poetic schools, 

Who preach the saucy pedantry of rules; 

Those pow’rs the critics, who may boast the odds 
O’er Nile, with all its wilderness of gods ; 

Nor could the natious kneel to viler shapes, 

Which worshipp’d cats and sacrificed to apes ; 

And can you think the wise forbear to laugh 
At the warm zeal that breeds this golden calf? 

Haply you judge these lines severely writ 
Against the proud usurpers of the pit ; 

Stay while 1 tell my story, short and true ; 

To draw conclusions shall be left to you; 

Nor need I ramble far to force a rule, 

But lay the scene just here at Farnham school. 

Last year a lad hence by his parents sent 
With other cattle to the city went; 

Where having cast his coat, and well pursued 
The methods most in fashion to be lewd, 

Return’d a finish'd spark this summer down, 
Stock’d with the freshest gibberish of the town ; 

A jargon form'd from the lost language, wit. 
Confounded in that Babel of the pit; 

Form’d by diseased conceptions, weak and wild, 
Sick lust of souls, and an abortive child ; 

Born between whores and fops, by lewd compacts. 
Before the play, or else between the acts ; 

Nor wonder, if from such polluted minds 
Should spring such short and transitory kinds. 

Or crazy rules to make us wits by rote, 

Last just as long as ev'ry cuckoo’s note ; 

What bungling, rusty tools, are used by fate! 

'Twas in an evil hour to urge my hate, 

My hate, whose lash just Heaven has long decreed 
Shall on a day make sin and folly bleed : 

When man’s ill genius to my presence sent 
This wretch, to rouse my wrath, for ruin meant ; 
Who in his idiom vile, with Gray’s-inn grace, 
Squander’d his noisy talents to roy face; 

Named every player on his fingers' ends, 

Swore all the wits were his peculiar friends; 

Talk’d with that saucy and familiar ease 
Of Wycherly, and you, and Mr. Bays; 

Said, how a late report your friends had vex’d, 

Who heard you meant to write heroics next; 

For, tragedy, he knew, would lose you quite, 

A nd told you to at Will's but t’other night. 

Thus are the lives of fools a sort of dreams, 
Rend’ring shades things, and substances of names ; 
Such high companions may delusion keep, 

Lords are a footboy’s cronies in his sleep. 

Asa fresh miss, by fancy, face, and gown, 

Render'd the topping beauty of the town. 



Draws ev’ry rhyming, prating, dressing sot. 

To boast of favours that he never got ; 

Of wRlch whoe’er lacks confidence to prate. 

Brings his good parts and breeding in debate; 

And not the meanest coxcomb you cau find 
But thanks his stars that Phillis has been kind ; 
Thus prostitute iny Congreve's name is grown 
To every lewd pretender of the town. 

Troth 1 could pity you ; but this is it, 

You find, to be the fashionable wit ; 

These are the slaves whom reputation chains, 
Whose maintenance requires no help from brains. 
For, should the vilest scribbler to the pit. 

Whom sin and want e’er furnish’d out a wit ; 
Whose name must not within my lines be shown. 
Lest here it live, when perish’d with his own ; 
Should such a wretch usurp my* Congreve’s place. 
And choose out wits who ne’er have seen his face ; 
I'll be my life but the dull cheat would pass, 

Nor need the liou's skin conceal the ass ; 

Yes, that beau’s look, that vice, those critic ears, 
Must needs be right, so well resembling theirs. 

Perish the Muse’s hour thus vainly spent 
In satire, to my Congreve’s praises meant ; 

In how ill season her resentments rule, 

What’s that to her if mankind be a fool? 

Happy beyond a private Muse’s fate, 

In pleasing all that’s good among the great. 

Where though her elder sisters crowding throng, 
She still is welcome with her inu’cent song ; 

Whom were my Congreve blest to see and know. 
What poor regards would merit all below! 

How proudly would be haste the joy to meet. 

And drop his laurel at Apollo’s feet ! 

Here by a mountain’s side, a reverend cave 
Gives murmuring passage to a lasting wave: 

’Tis the world’s wat'ry hour-glass streaming fast, 
Time is no more when th* utmost drop is past ; 
Here, on a better day, some druid dwelt. 

And the young Muse's early favour felt ; 

Druid, a name she does with pride repeat, 
Confessing Albion once her darling scut ; 

Far in this primitive cell might we pursue 
Our predecessors* footsteps still iu view ; 

Here would we sing — But, ah! you think I dream. 
And the bad world may well believe the same ; 

Y r es: you are all malicious standers-by, 

While two fond lovers prate, the Muse and 1. 

Since thus I wander from my first intent, 

Nor am that grave adviser which I meant. 

Take this short lesson from the got! of buys, 

And let my friend apply it as he please : 

Beat not the dirty paths where vulgar feet have trod. 
But give the vigorous fancy room. 

For when, like stupid alchemists you try 
To fix this nimble god, 

This volatile mercury, 

The subtile spirit all flies up in fume ; 

Nor shall the bubbled virtuoso find 
More than a fade, insipid mixture left behind.* 
While thus I write, vast shoals of critics come, 
And on my verse pronounce their saucy doom; 

The Muse like some bright country virgin shows 
Fall’n by mishap among a knot of beaux ; 

They, in their lewd and fashionable prate. 

Rally her dress, her language, and her gait ; 

Spend their base coin before the bashful maid, 
Current like copper, and as often paid : 

She, who on shady banks has joy’d to sleep 
Near better animals, her father’s sheep ; 

Shamed and amazed, beholds the chattering throng. 
To think what cattle she is got among ; 

• Out of an oris I writ, inscribed " The Tost." The rest o* 
it n lost.— 0>igt*al. 
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Hut with the odious smell and sight annoy’d, 
In haste she docs th’ offensive herd avoid.* 
*Tis time to bid my friend a long farewell, 
The Muse retreats far in yon crystal cell; 
Faint inspiration sickens as she flies, 

Like distant echo spent, the spirit dies. 

In this descending sheet you’ll haply And 
Some short refreshment for your weary mind ; 
Nought it contains is common or unclean, 
And, once drawn up, is ne'er let down again 



OCCASIONED BY 

SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE’S 
ILLNESS AND RECOVERY. 

Written in Deeemtwr, 1698. 

Stranob to conceive how the same objects strike 
At distant hours the mind with forms so like ! 
'Whether in time Deduction’s broken chain 
Meets and salutes her sister link again ; 

Or haunted Fancy, by a circling flight, 

Comes back with joy to its own seat at night ; 

Or whether dead Imagination’s ghost 
Oft hovers where alive it haunted most ; 

Or if Thought's rolling globe, her circle run, 

Turns up old objects to the soul her sun ; 

Or loves the Muse to walk with conscious pride 
O'er the glad scene whence first she rose a bride ; — 
Be what it will ; late near yon whisp’ring stream, 
Where her own Temple was her darling theme ; 
There first the visionary sound was heard, 

When to poetic view the Muse appear'd. 

Such seem'd her eyes, as when an evening ray 
Gives glad farewell to a tempestuous day ; 

Weak is the beam to dry up Nature’s tears, 

Still every tree the pendent sorrow wears ; 

Such are the smiles where drops of crystal show 
Approaching joy at strife with parting woe. 

As when, to scare th* ungrateful or the proud, 
Tempests long frown, and thunder threatens loud, 
Till the blest sun, to give kind dawn of grace, 

Darts weeping beams across heaven's watery face ; 
When Boon the peaceful bow unstring’d is shown, 

A sign God's dart is shot, and wrath o'erblown : 
Such to unhallow'd sight the Muse divine 
Might seem when first she raised her eyes to mine. 

What mortal change does in thy face appear. 

Lost youth, she cried, since first I met thee here! 
With how undecent clouds are overcast 
Thy looks, when every cause of grief is past! 
Unworthy the glad tidings which I bring, 

Listen while the Muse thus teaches thee to sing: 

As parent earth, burst by imprison'd winds. 
Scatters strange agues o’er men’s sickly minds, 

And shakes the atheist’s knees ; such ghastly fear 
Late I beheld on every face appear ; 

Mild Dorothea,* peaceful, wise, and great, 

Trembling beheld the doubtful hand of fate ; 

Mild Dorothea, whom wc both have long 
Not dared to injure with our lowly song ; 

Sprung from a better world, and chosen then 
The best companion for the best of men : 

As some fair pile, yet spared by real and rage, 

Lives pious witness of a better age ; 

So men may see what once was womankind. 

In the fair shrine of Dorothea's mind. 

You that would grief describe, come here and trace 
Its watery footsteps in Dorinda’s face:* 

Grief from Dorinda’s face does ne’er depart 
Farther than its own palace in her heart: 

• Would not one imsKiue thst Swift had at this time already 
renrrived his idea of the Yahoos ? 

k Stater to sir William Temple. 

* Lady Temple, a very accomplished woman 



Ah, since our fears are fled, this insolent expel. 

At least confine the tyrant to his cell. 

And if so black the cloud that heaven's bright 
queen [seen 1 

Shrouds her still beams; how should the stars be 
Thus when Dorinda wept, joy every face forsook. 
And grief flung sables on each menial look ; 

The humble tribe mourn’d for the quick’ntng soul, 
That furnish’d spirit and motion through the whole ; 
So would earth’s face turn pale, and life decay, 
Should Heaven suspend to act hut for a day ; 

So nature’s crazed convulsions make us dread 
That time is sick, or the world's mind is dead, 
l ake, youth, these thoughts, large matter to employ 
The fancy furnish’d by returning joy ; 

And to mistaken man these truths rehearse, 

Who dare revile the integrity of verse : 

Ah, favourite youth, how happy is thy lot! 

But I’m deceived, or thou regard’st me not ; 

Speak, for I wait thy answer, and expect 
Thy just submission for this bold neglect. 

U nknown the forms we the high-priesthood use 
At the divine appearance of the Muse, 

Which to divulge might shake profane belief, 

And tell the irreligion of my grief ; 

Grief that excused the tribute of my knees, 

And shaped my passion in such words as these! 

Malignaut goddess! bane to my repose, 

Thou universal cause of all my woes ; 

Say whence it comes that thou art grown of late 
A poor amusement for my scorn and hate ; 

The malice thou inspirest 1 never fail 
On thee to wreak the tribute when 1 rail ; 

Fools’ commonplace thou art, their weak ensconcing 
fort, 

Th’ appeal of dulnes* in the last resort : 

Heaven, with a parent’s eye regarding earth, 

Deals out to man the plauet of his birth : 

But secs thy meteor-blaze about me slime, 

And, passing o’er, mistakes thee still for mine : 
j Ah, should I tell a secret yet unknown, 

: That thou ne’er hadst a being of thy own, 

But a wild form dependent on the braiu, 
j Scattering loose features o’er the optic vein ; 
j Troubling the crystal fountain of the sight, 

; Which darts on poet’s ey es a trembling light ; 
j Kindled while reason sleeps, but quickly flies, 

Like antic shapes in dreams, from waking eyes' 

In sum, a glitt’ring voice, a painted name, 

A walking vapour, like thy sister Fame. 

But if thou be'st what thy mad votaries prate, 

A female power, loose govern’d thoughts create ; 

Why near the dregs of youth perversely wilt thou 
So highly courted by the brisk and gay ! (stay, 

Wert thou right woman, thou should’st scorn to look 
On an abandon’d wretch by hopes forsook ; 

Forsook by hopes, ill fortune’s last relief, 

Assigned for life to unremitting grief ; 

For, let Heaven’s wrath enlarge these weary days. 

If hope e’er dawns the smallest of its rays. 

Timo o’er the happy takes so swift a flight, 

Anri treads so soft, so easy, and so light. 

That we the wretched, creeping far behind. 

Can scarce th' impression of his footsteps find ; 
Smooth as that airy nymph so subtly bom 
With inoffensive feet o’er standing com ; 

Which, bow'd by evening breeze, with bending stalks 
Salutes the weary trav’Uer as he walks; 

But o’er the afflicted with a heavy pace 
Sweep* the broad scythe, and tramples on hi* face. 
Down falls the summer’s pride, and sadly shows 
Nature’s bare visage furrow’d as he mow*: 

Sec, Muse, what havoc in these looks appear, 

These are the tyrant’s trophies of a year ; 
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Since hope, his last and greatest foe, is fled, 

Despair and he lodge ever in its stead ; 

March o’er the ruin’d plain with motion slow, 

Still scatt’ring desolation where they go. 

To thee I owe that fatal bent of mind, 

Still to unhappy restless thoughts inclined ; 

To thee, what oft I vainly strive to hide. 

That scorn of fools, by fools mistook for pride ; 
From thee whatever virtue takes its rise, 

Grows a misfortune, or becomes a vice ; 

Such were thy rules to be poetically great : 

“ Stoop not to interest, flattery, or deceit ; 

Nor with hired thoughts be thy devotion paid ; 
Learn to disdain their mercenary aid ; 

Be this thy sure defence, thy brazen wall, 

Know no base action, at no guilt turn pale ; 

And since unhappy distance thus denies 
T’ expose thy soul, clad in this poor disguise ; 

Since thy few ill-presented graces seem 
To breed contempt where thou hast hoped esteem — " 
Madness like this no fancy ever seized, 

Still to be cheated, never to be pleased ; 

Since one false beam cf joy in sickly minds 
Is all the poor content delusion finds. 

There thy enchantment broke, and from this hour 
I here renounce thy visionary power ; 

And since thy essence on my breath depends, 

Thus with a puff the whole delusion ends. 



WRITTEN IN A LADY’S IVORY 
TABLE-BOOK, 1098. 

Peruse my leaves through every part. 

And think thou seest my owners heart, 
Scrawl’d o’er with trifles thus, and quite 
As hard, as senseless, and as light ; 

Exposed to every coxcomb’s ejes. 

But hid with caution from the* wise. 

Here you may read, “ Dear charming saint ; M 
Beneath, “A new receipt for paint:” 

Here, in beau-spelling, “ Tru tel deth 

There, in her own, “ For an el breth 

Here, “ Lovely nymph, pronounce my doom 1’* 

There, “ A safe way to use perfume 

Here, a page fill’d with billet-doux ; 

On t'other side, “ Laid out for shoes” — 

“ Madam, I die without your grace” — 

“ Item, for half a yard of lace.” 

Who that had wit would place it here, 

For every peeping fop to jeer t 
To think that your brain's issue is 
Exposed to th’ excrement of his, 

In power of spittle and a clout, 

Whene’er he please to blot it out ; 

And then, to heighten the disgrace, 

(Map his own nonsense in the place. 

Whoe'er expects to hold his part 
In such a book and such a heart, 

If he be wealthy and a fool. 

Is in all points the fittest tool ; 

Of whom it may be justly said, 

He’s a gold pencil tipp’d with lead. 

MRS. FRANCES HARRIS’S PETITION. 1700. 
1 u their excellencies the lords justices of Ireland, 4 
The humble petition of Frances Harris, 

M ho must starve and die a maid if it miscarries ; 
Humbly sheweth, that I went to warm myself in 
lady Betty's** chamber, because I was cold ; 

And I had in a purse seven pounds, four shillings, 
and sixpence, besides farthings, in money and gold ; 

• Th«* earls of Berkeley and of Galway. 

4 Ludjr Betty Berkeley, af erwards Germain. 



So because I had been buyiug things for my l;ulj 
last night, 

I was resolved to tell my mouey, to see if it was right 
Now you must know, because my trunk has a very 
bad lock, 

Therefore all the money I have, which God knows 
is a very small stock, 

I keep in my pocket, tied about my middle, next 
my smock. 

So when'l went to put up my purse, as God would 
have it, my smock was unripp'd, 

And instead of putting it into my pocket, down it 
slipp’d ; 

Then the bell rung and I went down to put my lady 
to bed ; 

And God knows I thought my money was as safe as 
my maidenhead. 

So when I came up again I found my pocket feel 
very light ; 

But when I search’d and miss’d my purse, Lord ! 

I thought I should have suuk outright. 

“Lord! madam,” says Mary, “how d’ye dot” — 
“ Indeed,” says I, “ never worse : 

But pray, Mary, can you tell what I have done with 
my purse 1” 

“ Lord help me!” says Mary, “ I never stirr’d out 
of this place !’* 

“ Nay,” said I, “ I had it in lady Betty’s chamber, 
that’s a plain case.” 

So Mary got me to bed, and covered me up warm : 
However, she stole away my garters, that 1 might 
do myself no harm. 

So I tumbled aud toss'd all night, as you may very 
well think, 

But hardly ever set my eyes together, or slept a wink. 
So I was a-dream’d, methought that I weut and 
searched the folks round, 

And in a corner of Mrs. Dukes’s 4 box, tied in a rug, 
the mouey was found. 

So next morning we told Whittle/ aud he fell a 
swearing : 

Then my dame Wadgar* came, and she, you know, 
is thick of hearing. 

“ Dame,” said I, as loud as I could bawl, “ do you 
know what a loss 1 have had 1” 

“ Nay,” says she, “ my lord Colway*s d folks are all 
very sad ; 

For my lord Dromedary* comes a Tuesday without 
fail.” 

“ Pugh !” said I, “ but that’s not the business that 
I ail.” 

Says Cary/ says he, “ I have been a servant this 
five -and -twenty years come spring. 

And in all the places 1 lived I never heard of such 
a thing.” 

*• Yes,” says the steward , * “ I remember when 1 
was at my lord Shrewsbury's, 

Such a thing as this happen'd just about the time oi 
gooseberries.” 

So I went to the party suspected, aud 1 found her 
full of grief : 

(Now you must know of all things in the world 1 
hate a thief :) 

However, I was resolved to bring the discourse slil) 
about : 

“ Mrs. Dukes,” said I, ** here’s an ugly accident 
has happened out : 

* Wife to ooe of the footmen. 

4 The earl of Berkeley’s valet * The old deaf housekeeper. 

4 Galway. 

* The carl of Drogheda, w ho. w ith the primate, hu to iwtini 
the two earU then lord* justices of Ireland. 

* Clerk of the kitchen. 

c Ferris; termed in Ins journal a scoundrel dog. 
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’Tia uot that I value the money three skip* of a 
louse ;» 

But the thing I stand upon is the credit of the house. 

’Tis true, seven pounds, four shillings, and sixpence 
makes a great hole in my wages : 

Besides, as they say, service is no inheritance in 
these ages. 

Now Mrs. Dukes you know, and everybody under- 
stands, 

That, though *tis hard to judge, yet money can’t go 
without hands." 

44 The devil take me 1" said she (blessing herself), 
44 if ever I saw’t !” 

So she roar'd like a bedlam, as though I had call'd 
her all to naught. 

So you know, what cotdd I say to her any more t 

I e'en left her, and caine away as wise as I was 
before. 

Well ; but then they would have had me gone to 
the cunning man : 

44 No,” said I, 44 'tis the same thing, the chaplain b 
will be here anon.” 

So the chaplain came in. Now the servants say he 
is my sweetheart. 

Because he’s always in my chamber, and I always 
Lake his part. 

So as the devil would have it, before I was aware, 
out I blunder'd, 

44 Panon,” said I, 41 can you cast a nativity when a 
body’s plunder'd T” 

(Now you must know he hates to be called pareon, 
like the devil !) 

“ Truly,” says he, 41 Mrs. Nab, it might become you 
to be more civil ; 

If your money be gone, as a learned divine says/ 
d'ye see, 

You are no text for my handling; so take that 
from me : 

I was never taken for a coi\jurcr before, I’d have you 
to know.” 

44 Lord !” said I, 44 don’t be angry, 1 am sure I never 
thought you so ; 

You know I honour the cloth ; I design to be a 
parson’s wife ; 

I never took one in your coat for a conjurer in all 
my life.” 

With that he twisted his girdle at me like a rope, as 
who should say, 

44 Now you may go hang yourself for me !” and so 
went away. 

Well : I thought I should have swoon’d. 44 Lord 1” 
said I, 44 what shall I do ? 

I have lost my money and shall lose my true love 
too ! ” 

Then my lord call'd me : 44 Harry, ” d said my lord, 
44 don’t cry ; 

I’ll give you something toward thy loss 44 And,’’ 
says my lady, 44 so will I.” 

44 Oh! but,” said 1, 44 what if, after all, the chaplain 
won’t come to ?” 

Por that, he said (an't please your excellencies), I 
must petition yon. 

The premises tenderly considered, I desire your ex- 
cellencies’ protection, 

And that I mavhave a share in next Sunday's collec- 
tion ; 

And over and above, that I may have your excellen- 
cies' letter. 

With an order for the chaplain aforesaid, or, instead 
of him, a better : 

* A usnal at vine of hers. ’• Swift. 

* |»t Holton, otic of the explains. 

* A caul word of lord sod lady Berkeley to Mrs. Harris. 
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And then your poor petitioner, both night and day. 
Or the chaplaiu (for 'tis his trade), as in duty bound, 
shall ever pray . 

A BALLAD ON THE GAME OF TRAFFIC 

Written at the castle uf Dublin, 1699. 

My lord,* to Hud out who must deal, 

Delivers cards about. 

But the first knave does seldom fail 
To find the doctor out. 

But then his honour cried, Gadzooks! 

And seem'd to knit his brow : 

For on a knave he never looks 
But h’ thinks upon Jack How. b 
My lady, though she is no player, 

Some bungling partner takes. 

And, wedged in corner of a chair. 

Takes snuff and holds the stakes. 

Dame Floyd looks out in grave suspense 
For pair royals and sequent* ; 

But wisely cautious of her pence, 

The castle seldom frequents. 

Quoth Herries, faitly putting cases, 

I’d won it on my word, 

If 1 had but a pair of aces. 

And could pick up a third. 

But Weston has a new-cast gown 
On Sundays to be tine in, 

And if she can but wiu a crown, 

’Twill just new dye the liuing. 

44 With these is parson Swift, 

Not knowing how to spend his time. 

Does make a wretched shift, 

To deafen them with puns and rhyme.” 

A BALLAD. 

To the tune of the Cutpur^e.* W'rittcu in Augurt, 170*. 

I. 

Once on a time, as old stories rehearse, 

A friar would need show his talent in Latin ; 

But was sorely put to’t in the midst of a verse. 
Because he could find no word to come pat in ; 
Then all in the place 
He left a void space, 

And so went to bed in a desperate case : 

When behold, the next morning, a wonderful riddle! 
He found it was strangely filled up in the middle. 
Cho. Let censuring critics then think what they 
list on’t ; (ant T 

Who would not write verses with such an assist- 

II. 

This put me the friar into an amazement ; 

For he wisely consider’d it must be a sprite ; 

That he came through the keyhole, or in at the case- 
ment ; f and write ; 

And it needs must be one that could both read 
Yet he did not know 
If it were friend or foe. 

Or whether it came from above or below ; 

Howe’er, it was civil, in angel or elf. 

For he ne’er could have fill’d it so well of himself. 
Cuo. Let censuring, &c. 

III. 

Even so master Doctor had puzzled his brains 
In makin? a ballad, but was nt a stand ; 

He had mix'd little wit with a great deal of pains, 
When he fonnd a new help from invisible hand. 

• Tlve earl nf Berkeley. * Paymaster tn the army. 

* Lady Hhtty Berkeley, Aoding the preceding irises In the 
author * room unfinished. wrote under them tlie coneludmu 
tOiD/a, which save occasion to this ballad, written by the 
author in a counterfeit hand, as if a third person had done it- 

— Swirr. 
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THE DISCOVERY— PROBLEM, &c. 



Then, good doctor Swift, 

Pay thanks for the gift, 

For you freely must own you were at a dead lift ; 
Ami, though some malicious young spirit did do t, 
You may know by the hand it had no cloven loot. 
Clio. Let censuring, &c. 



THE DISCOVERY. 



Tits following lines probably had wme share la determining 
II..* mtrl to get rid of so iiutractahlr a dependent, by grant) l.ig 
him with a living. 



W hem wise lord Berkeley first came here. 
Statesmen and mob expected wonders. 

Nor thought to find so great a peer 
Ere a week past committing blunders. 

Till on a day cut out by fate, 

When folks came thick to make their court. 
Out slipp'd a mystery of state. 

To give the town and country sport. 

Now enters Bush 6 with new state airs, 

His lordship's premier minister ; 

And who in all profound affairs 
Is held as needful as his clyster. e 
With head reclining on his shoulder 
He deals and hears mysterious chat. 

While every ignorant beholder 

Asks of his neighbour, who is that? 

With this he put up to my lord, 

The courtiers kept their distance due. 

He twitch’d his sleeve, and stole a word ; 
Then to a corner both withdrew. 



Imagine now my lord and Bush 

Whispering in junto most profound, 

I. ike good king Phyx and good king Ush, d 
While all the rest stood gaping round. 
At length a spark, not too well bred, 



Of forward face and ear acute, 

Advanced on tiptoe, lean'd his head, 

To overhear the grand dispute : 

To learn what northern kings design, 

Or from Whitehall some new express, 
Papists disarm'd or fall of coin ; 

For sure (thought he) it can’t be less. 

My lord, said Bush, a friend and I, 

Disguised in two old threadbare coats. 

Ere morning’s d&wu, stole out to spy 
How markets went for hay and oats. 

With that he draws two handfuls out, 

The one was oats, the other hay ; 

Puts this to's excellency’s snout. 

And begs he would the other weigh. 

My lord seems pleased, but still directs 
Hy all means to bring down the rates ; 
Then, with a congee circumflex. 

Bush, smiling round on all, retreats. 

Our listener stood awhile confused, 

But gathering spirits, wisely ran for’t. 
Enraged to see the world abused, 

By two such whispering kings of Brentford. 



THE PROBLEM. 

*' ThM my lord Berkeley stinks when he u in love. ' 

Did ever problem thus perplex, 

Or more employ the female sex 1 
So sweet a passion, who would think, 

Jove ever form’d to make a stink ! 

The ladies vow and swear they’ll try 
Whether it be a truth or lie. 

*To Ireland as one of the lord# justices, 
b Bush, tivaomr underhand insinuation, otitalned the poet of 
secretary, which bad l*een promlaed to Swift. 
r Always taken before my lord went to council, 
d See The Rehearsal 



Love’s fire, it seems, like inward heat. 
Works in my lord by stool and sweat, 
Which brings a stink from every pore, 

And from behind aud from before ; 

Yet, what is wonderful to tell it, 

None but the favourite nymph can smell it 
But now, to solve the natural cause 
By sober philosophic laws ; 

Whether all passions, when in ferment, 
Work out as anger does in vermin ; 

So, when a weasel you torment, 

You find his passion by his scent. 

We read of kings who in a fright, 

Though on a throne, would fall to sh — 
Beside all this, deep scholars know 
That the main string of Cupid’s bow 
Once on a time was an a — gut ; 

Now to a nobler office put. 

By favour or desert preferred 
From giving passage to a t — ; 

But still, though fix’d among the stars, 
Does sympathise with humau a — . 

Thus, when you feel a hard-bound breech. 
Conclude love’s bowstring at full stretch. 
Till the kind looseness comes, and then 
Conclude the bow relax’d again. 

Aud now, the ladies all are bent 
To try the great experiment. 

Ambitious of a regent’s heart. 

Spread all their charms to catch a f — . 
Watching the first unsavoury wind, 

Some ply before and some behind. 

My lord, on fire amid the dames, 

F — ts like a laurel in the flames. 

The fair approach the speaking part. 

To try the back way to his heart. 

For, as when we a gun discharge. 
Although the bore be ne’er so large, 
Before the flame from muxxle burst, 

Just at the breech it flashes first ; 

So from my lord his passion broke, 

He f— d first, and then he spoke. 

The ladies vanish in the smother, 

To confer notes with one another ; 

Aud now they all agreed to name 
Whom each one thought the happy dame. 
Quoth Neal, wh^te’er the rest may think, 
I'm sure ’twas I that smelt the stink. 

You smell the stink! by G — d, you lie. 
Quoth Ross, for I'll be sworn ’twas 1. 
Ladies, quoth Levens, pray forbear ; 

Let’s not fall out ; we all had share ; 

And by the most I can discover, 

My lord’s a universal lover. 



THE DESCRIPTION OF A SALAMANDER 

1705. 

[From Pliny, Nat. Hist. lib. x. c. 67. lib. aaix. c. 4.1 
At the siege of Namur lord Cults commanded and hr. id id • 
storming party, and displayed such cool intrepidity that he was 
cucnplimmud with the name of the Salamander, as If the seen* 
of tame and terror had been Ids proper element. 

As mastiff dogs, in modern phrase, are 
Call’d Pompey, Scipio , and Ctrsar ; 

As pies and daws are often styled 
With Christian nicknames, like a child; 

As we say Monsieur to an ape, 

Without offence to human shape ; 

So men have got from bird and brute 
Names that would best their nature suit 
The Lion, Eagle, Fox , and Boor, 

Were heroes' titles heretofore, 

Bestow'd as hieroglyphics fit 
To show their valour, strength, or wit: 
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TO THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH— ON THE UNION, &c. 



For what it understood by fan\e , 

Besides the getting of a namef 
But e’er since men iuvcnted guns, 

A different way their fancy run* : 

To paint a hero, we inquire 

For something that will conquer Jire. 

Would you describe Turenne or Trump t 
Think of a bucket or a pump. 

Are these too lowl — then find out grander, 
Call my lord Cutts a Salamander. 

’Tis well ; — but since we live among 
Detractors with an evil tongue, 

Who may object against the term, 

Pliny shall prove what we affirm : 

Pliny shidl prove, and we’ll apply. 

And I’ll be judged by stand crs-hy. 

First, then, our author has defined 
This reptile of the serpent kind. 

With gaudy coat, and shining train; 

But loathsome spots his body stain ; 

Out from some hole obscure he flies. 

When rains descend and tempests rise, 

Till the sun clears the air ; and then 
Crawls back neglected to his den. 

So, when the war has raised a storm, 

I've seen a snake in human form, 

All stain’d with infamy and vice, 

Leap from the dunghill in a trice, 

Burnish autl make a gaudy show. 

Become a general, peer, and beau. 

Till peace has made the sky serene. 

Then shrink into its hole again. 

“ All this we grant — why then, look yonder. 
Sure that must be a Salamander!’* 

Further, we are by Pliny told, 

This serpent is extremely cold ; 

So cold, that, put it in the fire, 

’Twill make the very flames expire : 

Besides, it spews a filthy froth 
(Whether through rage or love, or both) 

Of matter purulent and white, 

Which, happening on the skin to light, 

And there corrupting to a wound, 

Spreads leprosy and baldness round. 

So have 1 seen a batter’d beau, 

By age and claps grown cold as snow, 

Whose breath or touch, where’er he came. 
Blew out love’s torch, or chill’d the flame : 
And should some nymph who ne’er was cruel, 
Like Carleton cheap, or famed Du-Ruel, 
Receive the filth which he ejects. 

She soon would find the same effects, 

Her tainted carcase to pursue, 

As from the salamander's spew ; 

A dismal shedding of her locks, 

And, if no leprosy, a pox. 

“Then I’ll appeal to each bystander, 

If this be not a Salamander 1“ 

TO THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH. 

Who commanded the British forces in Spain. 
Mordanto fills the trump of fame, 

The Christian worlds his deeds proclaim, 

And prints are crowded with his name. 

In Journeys he outrides the post. 

Sits up till midnight with his host, 

Talks politics, and gives the toast. 

Knows every prince in Europe’s face, 

Flies like a squib from place to place, 

And travels not, but runs a race. 

From Paris gaxette a-la-main. 

This day’s arrived, without his train, 
Mordanto in a week from Spain. 



A messenger conies all a- reck 
Mordanto at Madrid to seek; 

He left the towu above a week. 

Next day the postboy winds his horn, 
And rides through Dover in the morn : 
Mordanto’s lauded from Leghorn. 

Mordanto gallops on alone. 

The roads are with his followers strewn, 
This breaks a girth, and that a bone ; 

His body active as his mind. 

Returning sound in limb and wind, 
Except some leather lost behind. 

A skeleton in outward figure, 

His meagre corpse, though full of vigour, 
Would halt behind him were it bigger. 

So wonderful his expedition, 

When you have not the least suspicion. 
He’s with you like an apparition. 

Shines iu all climates like a star ; 

In senates bold, and fierce in war ; 

A land commander and a tar : 

Heroic actions early bred in. 

Ne’er to be match'd in modern rending. 
But by hiB namesake Charles of Swcdeu. 



ON THE UNION. 

The queen has lately lost a part 
Of her entirely- English* heart. 

For want of which, by way of botch, 

She pieced it up again with Scotch 
Bless’d revolution ! which creates 
Divided hearts, united Btates ! 

See how the double nation lies. 

Like a rich coat with skills of frixe : 

As if a man, in making posies, 

8 hould bundle thistles up with roses. 

Who ever yet a union saw 
Of kingdoms without faith or law T 
Henceforward let no statesman dare 
A kingdom to a ship compare ; 

Lest he should call our commonweal, 

A vessel with a double keel : 

Which just like ours, new rigg’d and umun'd 
And got about a league from land, 

By change of wind to leeward side. 

The pilot knew not how to guide. 

80 tossing faction will o’erwhelm 
Our craxy doublc-bottom’d realm. 

TO MRS. BIDDY FLOYD; 

Or. the receipt to form a beauty, 170*. 

When Cupid did his grandsire Jove entreat 
To form some beautv by a new receipt, 

Jove sent, and found, far in a country scene 
Truth, innocence, good nature, look serene : 

From which ingredients first the dext’rous boy 
Pick’d the demure, the awkward, and the coy. 

The Graces from the court did next provide 
Breeding, and wit, and air, and decent pride : 

These Venus cleans from every spurious grain 
Of nice coquet, affected, pert, and vain. 

Jove mix’d up all, and the best clay employ’d ; 

Then call’d the happy composition Floyd.’ 

THE REVERSE 

(to swift’s verses on biddy ployd) ; 

OR MRS. CLUDD. 

Vents one day, as story goes. 

But for what reason no man knows, 

* The motto on queen Anne's coronation u cilal. 
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APOLLO OUTWITTED. 

In sullen mood and grave deport. 

Trudged it away to Jove's high court ; 

And there hisgodship did entreat 
To look out for his best receipt : 

And make a monster strange and odd, 

Abhorr'd by man and every god. 

Jove, ever kind to all the fair. 

Nor e’er refused a lady’s prayer, 

Straight oped ’scrutoire, ami forth he took 
A neatly bound and well-gilt book ; 

8ure sign that nothing enter’d there 
But what was very choice and rare. 

Scarce had he turn’d a page or two,— 

It might be more, for aught I knew ; 

But, be the matter more or less, 

’Mong friends ’twill break no squares, I guess 
Then, smiling, to the dame quoth he, 

Here’s one will fit you to a T. 

But, as the writing doth prescribe, 

*Tis fit the ingredients we provide. 

Away he went, and search'd the stews. 

And eTery street about the Mews; 

Diseases, impudence, and lies, 

Are found and brought him in a trice. 

From Hackney then he did provide 
A clumsy air and awkward pride ; 

From lady’s toilet next he brought 
Noise, scandal, and malicious thought. 

These Jove put in an old close-stool. 

And with them mix’d the vain, the fool. 

But now came on his greatest care. 

Of what he should his paste prepare ; 

For common clay or finer mould 
Was much too good such stufF to hold. 

At last he wisely thought on mud ; 

80 raised it up, and call’d it — Cludd. 

With this, the lady, well content. 

Low curtsied, and away she went. 



APOLLO OUTWITTED. 

TO THP. HONOURABLE MRS. PINCH, 1 
Under her name of ArdelU. 

Piupbus, now shortening every shade, 

Up to the northern tropic came, 

And thence beheld a lovely maid 
Attending on a royal dame. 

The god laid down his feeble rays, 

Then lighted from his glittering coach ; 
But fenced his head with his own bays 
Before he durst the nymph approach. 
Under those sacred leaves, secure 
From common lightning of the skies, 
He fondly thought he might endure 
The Bashes of Ardelia’s eyes. 

The nymph, who oft had read in books 
Of that bright god whom bards invoke, 
Soon knew Apollo by his looks. 

And guess’d his business ere he spoke. 
He. in the old celestial cant. 

Confess’d his fiame, and swore by Styx, 
Whate’er she would desire, to grant — 
But wise Ardelia knew his tricks. 

Ovid had warn’d her to beware 

Of strolling gods, whose usual trade is, 
Under pretence of taking air, 

To pick up sublunary ladies. 

Howe’er, she gave no flat denial. 

As having malice in her heart ; 

And was resolved upon a trial. 

To cheat the god in his own art. 

■ Afterwards eouaten of Winchclwa. 



•VANBRUGH’S HOU8E. 

“ Hear my request,” the virgin said ; 

*• Let which 1 please of all the Nine 
Attend whene’er I want their aid, 

Obey my call, and only mine.” 

By vow obliged, by passion led, 

The god could not refuse her prayer : 

He waved his wreath thrice o’er her head, 
Thrice mutter'd something to the air. 

And now he thought to seize his due ; 

But she the charm already tried : 

Thalia heard the call, aud flew 
To wait at bright Ardelia’s side. 

On sight of this celestial prude , 

Apollo thought it vain to stay ; 

Nor iu her presence durst be rude, 

But made his leg and went away. 

He hoped to find some lucky hour. 

When on their queen the Muses wait ; 
But Pallas owns Ardelia’s power : 

For vows divine are kept by Fate. 

Then, full of rage, Apollo spoke : 

“ Deceitful nymph l I see thy art ; 

And though I can’t my gift revoke. 

I'll disappoint its nobler part. 

44 Let stubborn pride possess thee long, 

And be thou negligent of fame ; 

With every Muse to grace thy song, 

May'st thou despise n poet's name ! 

44 Of modest poets be thou first ; 

To silent shades repeat thy verse, 

Till Fame and Echo almost burst, 

Yet hardly dare one line rehearse. 

44 And last, my vengeance to complete, 
May’st thou descend to take renown, 
Prevail’d on by the thing you hate, 

A Whig! aud one that wears a gown !'* 

VANBRUGH’S HOUSE, 

Built from the ruins of Whitehall that was Imrnt. 1709. 
In times of old, when Time was young, 

And poets their own verses sung, 

A verse would draw a stone or beam, 

That now would overload a team ; 

Lead them a dance of many a mile, 

Then rear them to a goodly pile. 

Each number had its different power ; 
Heroic strains could build a tower ; 

Sonnets or elegies to Chloris 
Might raise a house about two stories ; 

A lyric ode would slate ; a catch 
Would tile ; an epigram would thatch. 

But, to their own or landlord’s cost, 

Now poets feel this art is lost. 

Not one of all our tuneful throng 
Can raise a lodging for a song. 

For Jove consider’d well the case, 

Observed they grew a numerous race ; 

And should they build as fast as write, 
’Twould ruin undertakers quite. 

This evil, therefore, to prevent. 

He wisely changed their element : 

On earth the god of wealth was made 
Sole patron of the building trade ; 

Leaving the wits the spacious air, 

With licence to build castles there : 

And *tis conceived their old pretence 
To lodge in garrets comes from thence. 
Premising thus, in modern way. 

The better half we have to say ; 

Sing, Muse, the house of poet Van 
In higher strains than we began. 
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VANBRUGH’S HOUSE. 
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Van (for 'tis fit the reader know it) 

1 s both a herald * and a poet : 

No wonder then if nicely skill’d 
In both capacities to buUd. 

As herald, he can in a day 
Repair a house gone to decay ; 

Or, by achievements, arms, device, 

Erect a new one in a trice ; 

And as a poet, he has skill 
To build in speculation still. 

" Great Jove !" he cried, “ the art restore 
To build by verse as heretofore, 

And make my Muse the architect; 

What palaces shall we erect ! 

No longer shall forsaken Thames 
Lament his old Whitehall in flames ; 

A pile shall from its ashes rise. 

Fit to invade or prop the skies." 

Jove smiled, and, like a gentle god, 
Consenting with the usual nod, 

Told Van, he knew his talent best. 

And left the choice to his own breast. 

So Van resolved to write a farce ; 

But, well perceiving wit was scarce, 

With cunning that defect supplies, 

'l akes a French play as lawful prize ; 

Steals thence his plot and every joke, 

Not once suspecting Jove would smoke; 

And (like a wag set down to write) 

Would whisper to himself, "a bite." 

Then, from this motley mingled style, 
Proceeded to erect his pile. 

8o men of old, to gain renown, did 
Build Babel with their tongues con founder!. 
Jove saw the cheat, but thought it best 
To turn the matter to a jest; 

Down from Olympus’ top he slides, 

Laughing as if he’d burst his sides ; 

Ay, thought the god, are these your tricks! 
Why then old plays deserve old bricks ; 

And since you’re sparing of your stulf. 

Tour building shall be small enough. 

He spake, and grudging, lent his aid ; 

Th* experienced bricks, that knew their trade, 
(As being bricks at second hand,) 

Now move, and now in order stand. 

The building, as the poet writ. 

Rose in proportion to his wit — 

A nd first the prologue built a wall, 

So wide as to encompass all. 

The scene, a wood, produced no more 
Than a few scrubby trees before. 

The plot as yet lay deep ; and so 
A cellar next was dug below ; 

But this a work so hard was found, 

Two acts it cost him under ground. 

Two other acts, wc may presume. 

Were spent in building each a room. 

Thus far advanced, he made a shift 
To raise a roof with act the fifth. 

The epilogue behind did frame 
A place, not decent here to name. 

Now, poets from all quarters ran 
To see the house of brother Van ; 

Look'd high and low, walk’d often round ; 

But no such house was to be found. 

One asks the watermen hard by, 

** Where may the poet's palace lie!” 

Another of the Thames inquires 
If he has seen its gilded spires! 

At length they in the rubbish spy 
A thing resembling a goose-pie. 

•Mir Jaho Vanbrugh, thru ('Lareiu-iaux king of arm*. 
VOL. I. 



Thither in haste the poets throng, 

And gase in silent wonder long. 

Till one in raptures thus began 
To praise the pile anti builder Van 
11 Thrice happy poet! who may ’at trail 
Thy house about thee like u snail ; 

Or harness'd to a nag, at ease 
Take journeys in it like a chaise ; 

Or in a boat whene’er thou wilt 
Canst make it serve thee for a tilt ! 

Capacious house ! ’tis own’d by all 
Thou’rt well contrived, though thou art small ; 
For every wit in Britain’s isle 
May lodge within thy spacious pile. 

Like Bacchus thou, as poets feign, 

Thy mother burnt, art bom again. 

Bom like a pheenix from the fiame: 

But neither bulk nor shape the same ; 

As animals of largest size 

Corrupt to maggots, worms, and flics ; 

A type of modern wit and style, 

The rubbish of an ancient pile ; 

So chemists boast they have a power 
From the dead ashes of a flower 
Some faiut resemblance to produce, 

But not the virtue, taste, or juice. 

So modem rhymers wisely blast 
The poetry of ages past ; 

Which, after they have overthrown, 

They from its ruins build their own.” 



THE HISTORY OF VANBRUGH’S HOUSE. 

17U8. 

When mother Cludd had rose from play, 

And call’d to take the cards away, 

Van saw, but seem’d not to regard, 

How miss pick'd every painted card, 

And, busy both with hand and eye, 

Soon rear’d a house two stories high. 

Vau's genius, without thought or lecture, 

Is hugely turn’d to architecture : 

He view'd the edifice, and smiled, 

Vow’d it was pretty for a child : 

It was so perfect in its kind. 

He kept the model in his mind. 

But when he found the boys at play, 

And saw them dabbling in their clay, 

He stood behind a stall to lurk, 

And mark the progress of their work ; 

With true delight observed them all 
Raking up mud to build a wall. 

The plan he much admired, and took 
The model in his table-book : 

Thought himself now exactly skill'd, 

And so resolved a house to build : 

A real house, with rooms and stairs, 

Five times at least as big as theirs ; 

Taller than miss’s by two yards ; 

Not a aham thing of clay or cards : 

And so he did ; for in a while 
He built up such a monstrous pile, 

That no two chairmen could be found 
Aide to lift it from the ground. 

Still at Whitehall it stands in view, 

Just in the place where first it grew ; 

There all the little schoolboys run, 

Envying to see themselves outdone. 

From such deep rudiments as these, 

Van is become, by due degrees, 

For building famed, and justly reckon’d, 

At court, Vitruvius the Second : 

No wonder, since wise authors show 
That best foundations must be low ; 

2 K 
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BAUCIS AND 



And now the duke has lately ta’en him 
To be his architect at B’enheim. 

But raillery at once apart, 

If this rule holds in every art ; 

Or if his grace were no more skill'd in 
The art of battering walls than building, 

Wc might expect to see next year 
A mousetrap-man chief engineer. 

BAUCIS AND PHILEMON. 

ON TUB EVER- LAMENTED LOSS OF THE TWO YEW- 
TREES IN THE PABI8II OF C1IILT1IORNE, SOMERSET. 
170 «. 

Imitated bom the eighth l>ook of Ov.tl. 

In ancient times, as story tells. 

The saints would often leave their cells, 

And stroll about, but hide their quality, 

To try good people’s hospitality. 

It happen’d on a winter night. 

As authors of the legend write. 

Two brother hermits, saints by trade, 

Taking their tour in masquerade, 

Disguis'd in tatter’d habits, went 
To a small village down in Kent ; 

Where, in the strollers' canting strain. 

They begg’d from door to door in vain, 

Tried every tone might pity win ; 

But not a soul would let them in. 

Our wandering saints, in woful state, 

Treated at this ungodly rate, 

Having through all the village pass’d, 

To a small cottage came at last 
Where dwelt a good old honest ye’tnan, 

Call’d in the neighbourhood Philemon ; 

Who kindly did these saints invite 
In his poor hut to pass the night ; 

And then the hospitable sire 
Bid goody Baucis mend the fire ; 

While he from out the chimney took 
A flitch of bacon off the hook, 

And freely from the fattest side 
Cut out large slices to be fried ; 

Then stepp’d aside to fetch them drink, 

Fill’d a large jug up to the brink, 

And saw it fairly twice go round ; 

Yet (what is wonderful) they found 
*Twas still replenish’d to the top. 

As if they ne’er had touch’d a drop. 

The good old couple were amazed, 

And often on each other gazed ; 

For both were frighten’d to the heart. 

And just began to cry, « What ar’tl” 

Then softly turn’d aside, to view 
Whether the lights were burning blue. 

The gentle pilgrims, soon aware ou’t. 

Told them their calling and their errand : 

*« Good folks, you need not be afraid. 

We arc but saints,” the hermits said ; 
u Xo hurt shall come to you or yours : 

But for that pack of churlish boors, 

Not fit to live on Christian ground, 

They and their houses shall be drown’d ; 

While you shall see your cottage rise, 

And grow a church before your eyes.” 

They scarce had spoke, when fair and soft 
The roof began to mount aloft; 

Aloft rose every beam and rafter; 

The heavy wall climb’d slowly after. 

The chimney widen’d, ami grew higher, 
Became a steeple with a spire. 

The kettle to the top was hoist, 

And there stood fasten’d to a joist. 

But with the upside down, to show 
Its inclination for below : 



PHILEMON. 

In vain ; for a superior force 
Applied nt bottom stops its course ; 

Doom’d ever in suspense to dwell, 

’Tis now no kettle, but a bell. 

A wooden jack, which had almost 
Lost by disuse the art to roast, 

A sudden alteration feels, 

Increased by new intestine wheels; 

And, what exalts the wonder more. 

The number made the motion slower. 

The flier, though it had leadeu feet. 

Turn'd round so quick you scarce could see’t ; 
But, slacken’d by some secret power, 

Now hardly moves an inch an hour. 

The jack and chimney, near allied, 

Had never left each other's side ; 

The chimney to a steeple grown, 

The jack would not be left alone ; 

But up against the steeple rear’d, 

Became a clock, and still adhered ; 

And still its love to household cares. 

By a shrill voice at noon, declares, 

Warning the cookmaid not to burn 
That roast meat which it cannot turn. 

The groan ing-chnir began to crawl, 

Like a huge snail, along the wall ; 

There stuck aloft in public view, 

And with small change, a pulpit grew. 

The porringers, that in a row 
Hung high, and made a glittering show. 

To a less noble substance changed 
Were now but leathern buckets ranged. 

The ballads, pasted on the wall. 

Of Joan of France, and English Mall, 

Fair Rosamond, and Robin Hood, 

The little Children in the Wood, 

Now seem’d to look abundance better. 
Improved in picture, size, and letter: 

And, high in order placed, describe 
The heraldry of every tribe. 

A bedstead of the antique mode, 

Compact of timber many a load, 

Such as our ancestors did use, 

Was metamorphosed into pews : 

Which still their ancient nature keep 
By lodging folks disposed to sleep. 

The cottage, by such feats as these, 

Grown to a church by just degrees, 

The hermits then desired their host 
To ask for what he fancied most. 

Philemon, having paused a while. 

Return’d them thanks in homely stjle ; 

Then said, “ My house is grown so fine, 
Methinks I still would call it mine. 

I’m old, and fain would live at ease ; 

Make me the parson if you please.” 

He spoke, and presently he feels 
His grazier’s coat fall down his heels : 

He sees, yet hardly can believe. 

About each arm a pudding sleeve ; 

His waistcoat to a cassock grew, 

And both assumed a sable hue ; 

But, being old, continued just 
As threadbare and as full of dust. 

His talk was now of tithes and due* : 

He smoked his pipe and read the news ; 
Knew how to preach old sermons next, 
Vamp’d in the preface and the text ; 

At christenings well could act his part. 

And had the service all by heart ; 

Wish’d women might have children fast. 

And thought whose sow had farrow’d last ; 
Against dissenters would repine, 

And stood up firm for “ right divine 
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A GRUB-STREET ELEGY. 



Found hi® head filled with many a 8) stem ; 

But classic authors,— he ne’er miss'd ’em. 

Thus having furbish'd up a parson, 

Daine Baucis next they play'd their farce on. 
Instead of homespun coifs, were seen 
Good pinners edged with colberteen; 

Her petticoat, transform’d apace, 

Became black satin, flounced with lace. 

11 Plain goody" would no longer down, 

’Twaa u madam," in her grogram gown. 
Philemon was in great surprise, 

And hardly could believe his eyes, 

Amazed to see her look so prim. 

And she admired as much at him. 

Thus happy in their change of life 
Were several years this man and wife ; 

When on a day, which proved their last, 
Discoursing o’er old stories past. 

They went by chance, amid their talk, 

To the church-yard to take a walk ; 

When Baucis hastily cried out — 

My dear, I see your forehead sprout — 

“ Sprout !’’ quoth the man ; *' what’s this you tell us ? 
I hope you don’t believe me jealous! 

But yet, methinks, I feel it true, 

And really yours is budding too — 

Nay, — now I cannot stir my foot ; 

It feels as if ’tw'ere taking root." 

Description would but tire my Muse; 

In short they both were turn’d to yews. 

Old good man Dobson of the green 
Remembers he the trees has seen ; 

He’ll talk of them from noon till night. 

And goes with folks to show the sight ; 

On Sundays, after evening prayer, 

He gathers all the parish there ; 

Points out the place of cither yew. 

Here Baucis, there Philemon, grew : 

Till once a parson of our town, 

To mend his barn cut Baucis down ; 

At which, ’tis hard to be believed 
How much the other tree was grieved. 

Grew scrubbed, died a-top, was stunted, 

So the next parson stubb’d and burnt it. 



A GRUB-STREET ELEGY. 

ON THE suprossn DEATH OP PAKTR1DGE THE 
almanac-makrr. 1708. 

Well; 'tis as Bicker-staff has guess’d, 

Though we all took it for a jest : 

Partridge is dead ! nay more, he died 
Ere he could prove the good 'squire lied. 
Strange an astrologer should die 
Without one wonder in the sky ; 

Not one of all his crony stars 
To pay their duty at his hearse I 
No meteor, no eclipse appear’d 1 
No comet with a flaming beard ! 

The sun has rose and gone to bed. 

Just as if Partridge were not dead ; 

Nor hid himself behind the moon 
To make a dreadful night at noon. 

He at fit periods walks through Aries, 
Howe’erour earthly motion varies; 

And twice a-year he’ll cut th’ equator, 

As if there had been no such matter. 

Some wits hare wonder’d what analogy 
There is ’twixt cobbling* and astrology ; 

How Partridge made his optics rise 
From a shoe-sole to reach the skies. 

A list the cobbler's temples ties, 

To keep the hair out of his eyes : , 

From whence ’tis plain the diadem 
That princes wear derives from them ; 

• I\trtrUlg« »u * cobbler.— Swirr. 



And therefore crowns are now-a-drns 
Adorn'd with golden stars and rays’; 

Which plainly shows the near alliance 
'Twixt cobbling and the planets' science* 
Besides, that slow-paced sign Bootes, 

As ’tis miscall’d, we know not who 'tis; 
But Partridge ended all disputes*; 

He knew his trade and call’d it Boots /• 
The horned moon, which heretofore 
Upon their shoes the Romans wore, 

Whose wideness kept their toes from corns, 
And whence w'e claim our shoeing-horns. 
Shows how the art of cobbling beais 
A near resemblance to the spheres. 

A scrap of parchment hung by geometry, 

(A great refiner in barometry) 

Can, like the stars, foretel the weather ; 
And what is parchment else but leather! 
Which an astrologer might use 
Either for almanacs or shoes. 

Thus Partridge, by his wit and parts, 

At once did practise both these arts ; 

And as the boding owl (or rather 
The bat, because her wings are leather) 
Steals from her private cell by night, 

And flies about the candle-light ; 

So learned Partridge could os well 
Creep in the dark from leathern cell, 

And in his fancy fly as far 
To peep upon a twinkling star. 

Besides, he could confound the spheres. 
And set the planets by the ears ; 

To show his skill he Mars could join 
To Venus, in aspect malign ; 

Then call in Mercury for aid, 

And cure the wounds that Venus made. 

Great scholars have in Lucian read, 

When Philip king of Greece was dead, 

His soul and spirit did divide, 

And each part took a different side : 

One rose a star ; the other fell 
Beneath, and mended shoes in hell. 

Thus Partridge still shines in each art, 
The cobbling and star-gazing part, 

And is install’d as good a star 
As any of the Ca*sars are. 

Triumphant star! some pity show 
On cobblers militant below, 

Whom roguish boys, in stormy nights. 
Torment by p— g out their lights, 

Or through a chink convey their smoke, 
Enclosed artificers to choke. 

Though, high cxnltcd in thy sphere, 
May'st follow still thy calling there. 

To thee the Bull would lend his hide, 

By Phoebus uewly taim’d and dried ; 

For thee they Argo’s hulk will tax, 

And scrape her pitchy sides for wax ; 

Then Ariadne kindly lends 

Her braided hair to make the ends ; 

The points of Sagittarius’ dart 
Turns to an awl by heavenly art ; 

And Vulcan, wheedled by his wife, 

Will forge for thee a paring-knife. 

For want of room by Virgo’s side, 

She’ll strain a point, and sit b astride, 

To take thee kindly in between ; 

And then the signs will be thirteen. 

TUB RPtTAril. 

He up, five feet deep, lies on his hack 
A cobbler, starmonger, and quack ; 

• Pee liia tilmnnar, — S wift. 

* *• Tibi brachia cootrahit ioyeo* Scorpios," Its. 

2*2 
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merlin-8 prophecy-description 



OF THE MORNING, &c. 



Who to the «tar«, in pure good-will, 

Does to his best look upward still. 

Weep, all you customers that use 
His pills, his almanacs, or shoos ; 

And you that did your fortunes seek, 

Step to his grave but once a-week ; 

This earth, which bears his body’s print, 

You’ll find has so much virtue iu't. 

That I durst pawn my cars, ’twill tell 
Whate’er concerns you full as well, 

In physic, stolen goods, or lore. 

As he himself could, when above. 

MERLIN’S PROPHECY. 1109. 

Seven and ten, addyd to nine, 

Of Fraunce her woe this is the sygne, 
Tamya rivere twys y-froien, 

Walke sans wetyng shoes ne hosen. 

Then comyth foorthe, ich understonde, 
From towne of stoffe to fattyn londc, 

An hardie chyftan,* woe the mome, 

To Fraunce. that evere he was born. 

Then shall the fyshe b beweyle his hosse : 
Nor shall grin Berrys' make up the lossc. 
Young Symnele i shall again miscarryc ; 
And Norway’s pryd * again shall marryc. 
And from the tree where blosums fcele, 
Ripe fruit shall come, and all is wcle. 
Kcaums shall daunce honde in honde, ■ 

And it shall be merrye in olde Inglonde; 
Then old Inglonde shall be no more. 

And no man shall be sorie therefore. 
GeryonS shall have three hedcs agayne, 
Till Hapsburge b makyth them but twayne. 



A DESCRIPTION OF THE MORNING. 
Written In April. 170, ; suil Br«t |> tinted In the TaUet. 
Now hardly here and there a hackney coach 
Appearing, show’d the ruddy morn’s approach. 
Now Betty from her master's bed had down. 

And softly stole to discompose her own ; 

The slip-shod ’prentice from his master’s door 
Had pared the dirt and sprinkled round the floor. 
Now Moll had whirl’d her mop with dext'rousnirs, 
Prepared to scrub the entry and the stairs. 

The youth with broomy stumps began to trace 
The kennel’s edge, where wheels had worn the place. 
The small-coal man was heard with cadence deep, 
Till drown’d in shriller notes of chimney-sweep : 
Duns at his lordship’s gate began to meet ; [street. 
And brickdust Moll had scream’d through half the 
The turnkey now his flock returning sees, 

Duly let out a-nights to steal for fees : 

The watchful bailiffs take their silent stands. 

And schoolboys lag with satchels in their hands. 



A coming shower your shooting corns presage, 

Old aches will throb, your hollow tooth will rage ; 
Sauntering in coffee-house is Dulman seen ; 

He damns the climate and complains of spleen. 
Meanwhile the south, rising with dabbled Winga, 

A sable cloud athwart the welkin flings, 

That swill’d more liquor than it could contain. 

And, like a drunkard, gives it up again. 

Brisk Susan whips her linen from the rope. 

While the first drilling shower is borne aslope ; 

Such is that sprinkling which some careless quean 
Flirts on you from her mop, but not so clean : 

You fly, invoke the gods ; then turning, stop 
To rail ; she singing, still whirls on her mop. 

Not yet the dust had shulin’d the unequal strife. 

Hut, aided by the wind, fought still for life. 

And wafted with its foe by violent gust, 

•Twas doubtful which was rain and which was dust. 
Ah 1 where must needy poet seek for aid, 

When dust and rain at once his coal invade! 

Sole coat! where dust cemented by the ram, 

Erects the nap, and leaves a cloudy stain 1 
Now in contiguous drops the flood comes down. 
Threatening with deluge this devoted town. 

To shops in crowds the daggled females fly. 

Pretend to cheapen goods, but nothing buy. 

The Templar spruce, while every spout’s abroach, 
Stays till 'tis fair, yet seems to call a coach. 

The tuek’d-up sempstress walks with hasty strides. 
While streams run down her oil’d umbrella’s sides. 
Here various kinds, by various fortunes led. 
Commence acquaintance underneath a shed. 
Triumphant Tories, and desponding Whigs, 

Forget their feuds, and join to save their wigs. 

Box’d in a chair the beau impatient sits, 

While spouts run clattering o’er the roof by fits. 

And ever and anon with frightful din 

The leather sounds ; he trembles from within. 

So when Troy chairman bore the wooden steed. 
Pregnant with Greeks impatient to be freed, 

(Those bully Greeks, who, as the moderns do. 
Instead of paying chairmen, ran them through,} 
Laocoon struck the outside with his spear, 

And each imprison’d hero quaked for fear. 

Now from all parts the swelling kennels flow. 

And bear their trophies with them as they go : 

Filth of all hues and odour seem to tell 

What street they sail’d from by their sight ami smell. 

They, as each torrent drives with rapid force, 

From Smithficld to St. Sepulchre’s shape their course. 
And in huge confluence join’d at Snowhill-ridgo, 
Fall from the conduit prone to Holbom-bridge. 
Sweeping from butchers’ stalls dung, guts, and blood ; 
Drown’d puppies, stinking sprats, all drench >1 in mud. 
Dead cals, and turnip-tops come tumbling down the 
flood. 



ON THE LITTLE HOUSE 



A DESCRIPTION OF A CITY SHOWER 

In Imitation of Virgil** lieorgic*. 

Written in October. 1710 ; and Arrt printed in the Tatler. 
Careful observers may foretel the hour 
(By sure prognostics) when to dread a shower. 
While rain depends, the pensive cat giTe3 o’er 
Her frolic* and pursues her tail no more. 
Returning home at night, you’ll find the sink 
Strike your offended sense with double stink. 

If you be wise, then go not far to dine : 

You’ll spend in coach-hire more than save in wine. 

• Duka of Marlborough. The Dauphin. 

• Duke of Kerry. A Tin? yuuox pretender. 

• Quwn Auue. f By the Union, 

s A Ling of 8| oin. slain by Hercules. 

s The archduke Chaile* »a» of the Ifapsburg family. 



BY TUB CHURCH YARD OF CASTLENOCK. 1710. 

Whoever pleases to inquire 
Why yonder steeple wants a spire 
The grey old fellow, poet Joe,* 

The philosophic cause will show. 

Once on a time a western blast 
At least twelve inches overcast. 

Reckoning roof, weathercock, and all, 

Which came with a prodigious fall ; 

And tumbling topsy-turvy round, 

Lit with it* bottom on the ground : 

For by the law* of gravitation, 

It fell into its proper station. 

• Mr. Beaumont of Trim, remarkable for venerable 
luck*. 
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A TOWN ECLOGUE, «tc. 



M'J 



Thin is the little strutting pile 
You see just by the churchyard stile ; 

The walls in tumbling got a knock, 

And thus the steeple got a shock ; 

From whence the neighbouring farmer calls 
The steeple, Knock ; the vicar W alls. * 

The vicar once a-week creeps iu. 

Sits with his knees up to his chin ; 

Here cons his notes and takes a whet, 

Till the small ragged ilock is met. 

A traveller, who by did pass, 

Observed the roof behind the grass ; 

On tiptoe stood and rear’d his snout. 

And saw the parson creeping out : 

Was much surprised to see a crow 
Venture to build his nest so low. 

A schoolboy rail unlo’t, and thought 
The crib was down, the blackbird caught. 

A third, who lost his way by night. 

Was forced for safety to alight. 

And, stepping o’er the fabric roof. 

His horse had like to spoil his hoof. 

Warburton b took it in his noddle, 

This building was design’d a model ; 

Or of a pigeon-house or oven, 

To bake one loaf, or keep one dove in. 

Then Mrs. Johnson [Stella] gave her verdict. 
And every one was pleased that heurd it ; 

All that you make this stir about 
Is but a still which wants a spout. 

The reverend Dr. Raymond 0 guess’d 
More probably than all the rest ; 

He said, but that it wanted room, 

It might have been a pigmy's tomb. 

The doctor's family came by, 

And little miss began to cry, 

Give me that house in my owu hand! 

Then madam bade the chariot stand, 

Call'd to the c|f rk, in manner mild. 

Pray reach that thing here to the child : 

That thing, 1 mean, among the kale, 

And here’s to buy a pot of ale. 

The clerk said to her in a heat. 

What ! sell my master's country seat, 

Where he comes every week from town ! 

He would not sell it for a crown. 

Poh ! fellow, keep not such a pother ; 

In half an hour thou’lt make another. 

Says Nancy , d I can make for miss 
A finer house ten times than this ; 

The dean will give me willow sticks, 

And Joe my apronful of bricks. 



A TOWN ECLOGUE. 1710. 

First printed La the Taller. 

Scene, the Royal Exchange . 

CORYDON. 

Now the keen rigour of the winter's o'er, 

No hail descends, and frosts can pinch no more, 
While other girls confess the genial spring, 

And laugh aloud or amorous ditties sing. 

Secure from cold their lovely necks display, 

And throw each useless chafing-dish away, 

Why sits my Phillis discontented here, 

Nor feels the turn of the revolving yeart 
Why ou that brow dwell sorrow and dismay. 

Where Loves were wont to sport and Smiles to play Y 
ruiLLis. 

Ah, Corydon ! survey the 'Change around. 

Through all the 'Change no wretch like me is found . 

* Archdeacon Wall, a correspondent of Swift's. 

* L*r, Swift's curnir at Lararor. * Minister of Trim. 

d The wailiu^'Wumau. 



Alas! the day when I, poor heedless maid, 

Was to jour rooms iu Linculu’s-itm betray'd; 

Then how you swore, how many vows you made ! 
Ye listening Zephyrs, that o’erheard his love, 

Waft the soft accents to the gods above. 

Alas ! the day ; for (O, eternal shame !) 

I sold you haudkerchicis, and lost my fame. 

Cor. When I forget the favour you bestow’d, 
Red-berrtngs shall be spawn’d in Tyburn-road : 
Fleet-street, transform’d, become a liowery green, 
And mass be sung where operas are seen. 

The wealthy cit and the St. James’s beau 
Shall change their quarters and their joys forego ; 
Stock-jobbing this to Jonathan’s shall come, 

At the groom porter’s, that play off his plum. 

Phil. But what to me docs all that love avail, 

If, while 1 dose at home o’er porter's ale, 

Each night with wine and weuches you regale Y 
My livelong hours in anxious cares are pass'd, 

And raging hunger lays my beauty waste. 

On templars spruce in vain I glances throw, 

And with shrill voice invite them as they go. 
Exposed in vain my glossy ribbons shine, 

And unregarded wave upon the twine. 

The week flies round, and when my profit’s knowu, 
I hardly clear enough to change a crown. 

Cor. Hard fate of virtue thus to be distress'd. 
Thou fairest of thy trade and far the best ; 

As fruitmen’s stalls the summer market grace, 

Aud ruddy peaches them ; as first iu place 
Piumcake is seen o’er smaller pastry ware, 

And ice on that ; so Phillis does appear 
la playhouse and iu park above the rest 
Of belles mechanic, elegantly drest. 

Phil. And yet Crepundia, that conceited fair, 
Amid her toys affects a saucy air, 

And views me hourly with a scornful ey«. 

Cor. She might as well with bright Cieora vie. 
Phil. With this large petticoat I strive in vain 
To hide my folly past and coming pain ; 

'Tis now no secret ; she and fifty more 
Observe the symptoms 1 had once before : 

A second babe at Wapping must be placed, 

When I scarce bear the charges of the last. 

Cor. What I could raise I sent ; a pound of plums, 
Five shillings, and a coral for his gums ; 

To-morrow I intend him something more. 

Phil. I sent a frock and pair of shoes before. 

Cor. However, you shall home with me to-night, 
Forget your cares, and revel iu delight. 

1 have in store a pint or two of wine, 

Some cracknels and the remnant of a chine. 

And now on either aide, and nil around, 

The weighty shop-boards fall and bars resound ; 
Each ready sempstress slips her ]>attens ou, 

Aud ties her hood, preparing to be gone. 

L. B. W. H. J.S. S.T. 

TO LORD HARLEY, ON HIS MARRIAGE. 
171 *. 

Among the members who employ 
Their tongues and pens to give you joy, 

Dear Harley ! generous youth, admit 
What friendship dictates more than wit. 

Forgive me when 1 fondly thought 
(By frequent observations taught) 

A spirit so inform’d as yours 
Could never prosper in amours. 

The god of wit, and light, and arts. 

With all acquired and natural parts. 

Whose harp could savage beasts cut hunt, 

Was an uuibrt unate gallant. 
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PHYLLIS; OR THE PROGRESS OF LOVE. 



H14 

Had Bacchus after Daphne reel'd, 

The nymph had toon been brought to yield ; 
Or, had embroider'd Mara pursued, 

The nymph would ne'er have been a prude. 
Ten thousand footsteps, full in view, 

Mark out the way where Daphne dew; 

For such ia all the aex’a flight. 

They fly from learning, wit, and light; 

They fly, and none can overtake 
But some gay coxcomb or a rake. 

How then, dear Harley, could I guess 
That you should meet in love success! 

For, if those ancieut tales be true, 

Phccbus was beautiful as you ; 

• Yet Daphne never slack’d her pace, 

For wit and learning spoil’d his face. 

And since the same resemblance held 
In gifts wherein you both excell’d 
I fancied every nymph would run 
From you, as from Latona's son. 

Then where, said I, shall Harley find 
A virgin of superior mind, 

With wit and virtue to discover, 

And pay the merit of her lover 1 
This character shall Ca'endish claim. 

Born to retrieve her sex’s fame. 

The chief among the glittering crowd. 

Of titles, birth, and fortune proud 
(As folks are insolent and vain), 

Madly aspired to wear her chain ; 

But Pallas, guardian of the maid, 

Descending to her charge’s aid, 

Held out Medusa’s snaky locks, 

Which stupified them all to stocks. 

The nymph with indignation view'd 
The dull, the noisy, and the lewd ; 

For Pallas, with celestial light. 

Had purified her mortal sight; 

Show’d her the virtues oil combined, 

Fresh blooming, in young Harley’s mind. 
Terrestrial nymphs, by formal arts. 

Display their various nets for hearts : 

Their looks are all by method set, 

When to be prude and when coquette ; 

Y'ct wanting skill and power to choose, 
Their only pride is to refuse. 

But when a goddess would bestow 
Her love on some bright youth below. 
Hound all the earth site casts her eyes; 

And then, descending from the skies. 

Makes choice of him she fancies best, 

And bids the ravish’d youth be bless’d. 

Thus the bright empress of the morn 
Chose for her spouse a mortal born : 

The goddess made advances first ; 

Else what aspiring hero durst! 

Though, like a virgin of fifteen. 

Site blushes when by mortals seen ; 

Still blushes, and with speed retires, 

When Sol pursues her with his fires. 

Diana thus. Heaven’s chastest queen, 
Struck with Endymion’s graceful mien, 
Down from her silver chariot came, 

And to the shepherd own’d her flame. 

Thus Ca’endish, as Aurora bright. 

And chaster than the queen of Night, 
Descended from her sphere to find 
A mortal of superior kind. 



PHYLLIS; 

OR THE PROGRESS OF LOVK. 17 3. 
pF.spONniNO Phyllis was endued 
With every talent of a prude : 



She trembled when a man drew near; 

Salute her, and she turn’d her ear: 

If o’er against her you were placed, 

She durst not look above your waist : 

She’d rather take you to her bed 
Than let you see her dress her head ; 

In church you hear her, through the crowd, 
Repeat the absolution loud : 

In church, secure behind her fan. 

She durst behold that monster man : 

There practised how to place her head. 

And bit her lips to make them red ; 

Or on the mat devoutly kneeling, 

Would lift her eyes up to the ceiling, 

And heave her bosom unaware 
For neighbouring beaux to see it bare. 

At length a lucky lover came, 

And found admittance to the dame. 

Suppose all parties now agreed. 

The writings drawn, the lawyer feed, 

The vicar and the ring bespoke : 

Guess, how could such a match he broke ! 

See then what mortals place their bliss in ! 
Next mom betimes the bride was missing : 
The mother scream’d, the father chid ; 

Where can this idle wench be hid ! 

No news of Phyl ! the bridegroom came, 

And thought his bride had skulk’d for shame ; 
Because her father used to say. 

The girl had such a bashful way 
Now John the butler must be sent 
To learn the road that Phyllis went : 

The groom was wish’d to saddle Drop ; 

I For John must neither light nor stop, 

But find her, wheresoe’er she fled, 

And bring her back alive or dead. 

8ec here again the devil to do l 
For truly John was missing too: 

The horse and pillion both yen gone ! 
Phyllis, it seems, was fled with John. 

Old madam, who went up to find 
What papers Phyl had left, behind, 

A letter on the toilet secs, 

44 To my much honour’d father — these — ” 
(’Tis always done, romances tell us 
When daughters run away with fell owe), 
Fill’d with the choicest common places. 

By others used in the like cases, — 

41 That long ago a fortune-teller 
Exactly said what now befell her ; 

And in a glass had made her sec 
A serving-man of low degree. 

It was her fate, must be forgiven ; 

For marriages were made in heaven : 

His pardon begg’d: but, to be plain, 

She’d do it if ’twere to do again : 

Thank’d God, ’twu neither shatne nor sin ; 
For John was come of honest kin. 

Love never thinks of rich and poor ; 

She’d beg with John from door to door. 
Forgive her if it be a crime ; 

She’ll never do’t another time. 

She ne’er before in all her life 
Once disobey’d him, maid nor wife. 

One argument she suram’d up all in, 

The thing was done and past recalling; 

And therefore hoped she should recover 
His favour when his passion's over. 

8he valued not what othcra thought her. 

And was — his most obedient daughter.** 

Fair maidens all attend the Muse, 

Who now the wandering pair pursues : 

Away they rode in homely sort. 

Their journey long, their money short ; 
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TO MR. DELANY. 61a 



The loving couple well bemlred ; 

The hone and both the riders tired : 

Their victuals bad, their lodging worse ; 
Phyl cried ! and John begun to curse: 

Phyl wish’d that she had strain'd a limb, 
When first she ventured out with him ; 
John wished that he had broke a leg, 

When first for her he quilted Peg. 

But what adventures more befell them, 

The Muse has now no time to tell them , 
How Johnny wheedled, threaten’d, fawn'd. 
Till Phyllis all her trinkets pawn’d : 

How oft she broke her marriage vows, 

In kindness to maintain her spouse, 

Till swains unwholesome spoil’d the trade ; 
For now the surgeons must be paid, 

To whom those perquisites are gone, 

In Christian justice due to John. 

When food and raiment now grew scarce, 
Fate put a period to the farce, 

And with exact poetic justice ; 

For John was landlord, Phyllis hostess ; 
They keep at Staines the Old Blue Boar, 
Are cat and dog, and rogue and whore. 



HORACE, book iv. odb nt. 
Addressed to archbishop Ring. II 18. 
Vihtue conceal’d within our breast 
Is inactivity at best : 

But never shall the Muse endure 
To let your virtues lie obscure, 

Or suffer Envy to conceal 
Your labours for the public weal. 

Within your breast all wisdom lies, 
Either to govern or advise ; 

Your steady soul preserves her frame 
In good and evil times the same. 

Pale Avarice and lurking Fraud 
Stand in your sacred presence awed ; 
Your hand alone from gold uhstains. 
Which drags the slavish world in chains. 

Him for a happy man I own 
Whose fortune is not overgrown ; 

And happy lie who wisely knows 
To use the gifts that heaven bestows ; 
Or, if it please the powers divine, 

Can suffer want and not repine. 

The man who infamy to shun 
Into the arms of death would run, 

That man is ready to defend 
With life, his country or his friend. 



TO MR. DELANY, Nov. 10, 1718. 

Tm» rev. Patrick Dclany, an excellent ami learned divine, had 
been patronised by »ir Constantine l’hip|%, chancellor of 
Ireland under Harley’s administration. 

To you, whose virtues, I must own 
With shame, I have too lately known ; 

To you by art and nature taught 
To be the man I long have sought, 

Had not ill Fate, perverse and blind, 

Placed you in life too far behind : 

Or, what I should repine at more, 

Placed me in life too far before : 

To you the Muse this verse bestows, 

Which might as well have been in prose ; 

No thought, no fancy, no sublime, 

But simple topics told in rhyme. 

Talents for conversation fit 
Are humour, breeding, sense, and wit : 

The last, as boundless as the wind, 

Is well conceived, though not defined ; 



For, sure by wit is chiefly meant 
Applying well what we invent. 

What humour is, not all the tribe 
Of logic-mongers can describe ; 

Here nature only nets her part, 

Unhelp’d by practice, books, or art* 

For wit and humour differ quite ; 

That gives surprise, and this delight. 

Humour is odd, grotesque, and wild. 

Only by affectation spoil’d ; 

'Tis never by invention got, 

Men have it when they know it not. 

Our conversation to refine, 

Humour and wit must both combine : 

From both we learn to rally well, 

Wherein sometimes the French excel ; 

Yoiture in various lights displays 
That irony which turns to praise : 

His geniuB first found out the rule 
For an obliging ridicule : 

He flatters with peculiar air 
The brave, the witty, and the fair: 

And fools would fancy he intends 
A satire where he most commends. 

But as a poor pretending beau, 

Because he fain would make a show, 

Nor can arrive at silver lace, 

Takes up with copper In the place ; 

So the port dunces of mankind, 

Whene’er they would be thought refined. 

As if the difference lay abstruse 
’Twixt raillery and gross abuse ; 

To show their parts will scold and rail, 

Like porters o’er a pot of ale. 

Such is that clan of boisterous bears, 

Always together by the ears ; 

Shrewd fellows and arch wags, a tribe 
That meet for nothing but a gibe ; 

Who first run one another down, 

And theu fall foul on oil the town ; 

Skill’d in the horse-laugh and dry rub, 

And coll’d by excellence The Club. 

I mean your Butler, Dawson, Car, 

All special friends, and always jar. 

The mettled and the vicious steed 
Differ as little in their breed ! 

Nay, Yoiture is as like Tom Leigh, 

As rudeness is to repartee. 

If what you said I wish un spoke, 

'Twill not suffice it was a joke ; 

Reproach not, though in jest, a friend 
For those defects he cannot mend ; 

Ilia lineage, calling, shape, or sense, 

If named with scorn, gives just offence. 

What use in life to make men fret. 

Part in worse humour than they met T 
Thus all society is lost. 

Men laugh at one another's cost ; 

And half the company is tcazed 
That came together to be pleased ; 

For all buffoons have most in view 
To please themselves by Tcxing you 
You wonder now to sec me write 
So gravely on a subject light ; 

Some part of what I here design 

Regards a friend [SheridanJ of yours and mine; 

Who neither void of sense nor wit, 

Yet seldom judges what is fit. 

But sallies oft beyond his bounds, 

And takes unmeasurable rounds. 

When jests are carried on too far. 

And the loud laugh begins the war. 

You keep your countenance for shame. 

Yet still you think your friend to blame ; 
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AN ELEGY ON THE DKVTH OF DEMAR, &c. 



For though men cry they love a jest, 

’Tis but when others stand the test ; 

And (would you have their meaning known) 
They love a jest that is their own. 

You must, although the point be nice, 

Bestow your friend some good advice : 

One hint from you will set him right, 

And teach him how to be polite. 

Bid him like you observe with care, 

"Whom to be hard on, whom to spare ; 

Nor indistinctly to suppose 

All subjects like Dan Jackson’s nose. 

To study the obliging jest. 

By reading those who teach it best ; 

For prose I recommend Voiture’s, 

For verso (I speak my judgment) yours. 

He’ll find the secret out from thence, 

To rhyme all day without offence ; 

And 1 no more shall then accuse 
The fiirts of his ill-manner’ d Muse. 

If he be guilty, you must mend him ; 

If he be innocent, defend him. 

AN ELEGY 

ON THE DEATH OP DEMAR, THE USURER; 

Who died the 6th of July, 1*20. 

Sirirr, with some of his usual jurty, luiijiouid to be in Mr. 
Sheridan's, iu Capel-street, when the news of He mar's death 
was brought to them; and the elegy was the Joint composition 
of the company. 

Know all men by these presents, Death, the tamer, 
By mortgage has secured the corpse of Demur ; 

Nor can four hundred thousand sterling pound 
Redeem him from his prison under ground. 

His heirs might well, of all his wealth possess’d, 
Bestow to bury him one iron chest. 

Plutus, the god of wealth, will joy to know 
His faithful steward in the shades below. 

He walk’d the streets and wore a threadbare cloak ; 
He dined and supp’d at charge of other folk : 

And by his looks, had he held out his palms. 

He might be thought an object fit for alms. 

So, to the poor if he refused his pelf, 

He used them full as kindly as himself. 

Where’er he went, he never saw his betters ; 
Lords, knights, and squires, were all his humble 
debtors; 

And under hand and seal, the Irish nation 
Were forced to own to him their obligation* 

He that could once have half the kingdom bought 
In half a minute is not worth a groat. 

His coffers from the coffin could not save. 

Nor all his interest keep him from the grave. 

A golden monument would not be right. 

Because we wish the earth upon him light. 

Oh London Tavern ! thou hast lost a friend, 
Though in thy walls he ne’er did farthing spend ; 

He touch’d the pence when others touch'd the pot ; 
The hand that sign’d the mortgage paid tho shot. 

Old as he was, no vulgar known disease 
On him could ever boast a power to seize ; 

*• But as he weigh’d his gold, grim Death in spite 
Cast in his dart, which made three moidores light , 
And as he saw his darling money fail, 

Blew his last breath to sink the lighter scale.” 

He who so long was current, ’twould be strange 
If he should now be cried down since his change. 

The sexton shall green sods on thee bestow ; 

Alas, the sexton is thy banker now ! 

A dismal banker must that banker be, 

Who gives no bills but of mortality ! 

EPITAPH ON THI SAMI. 

Beneath this verdant hillock lies 
Demur, the wealthy and the wise : 



His heirs, that he might safely rest. 
Have put his carcaae in a chest ; 
The very chest in which, they say, 
His other self, his money, lay. 

And if his heirs continue kiud 
To that dear self he left behind, 

I dare believe that four in five 
Will think his better half alive. 



TO MRS. HOUGHTON OF BOUUMONT, 

ON TEAMING HER HUSBAND TO DR. SWIFT. 

You always are making a god of your spouse ; 

But this neither Reason nor Conscience allows ; 
Perhaps you will say ’tis in gratitude due, 

And you adore him, because he adores you. 

Your argument’s weak, and so you will find ; 

For you by this rule must adore all mankind. 

VERSES 

WRITT1N ON A WINDOW, AT Till DEANERY UOUSB, 
6T. Patrick’s. 

Are the guests of this house still doom’d to be 
cheated 1 [treated. 

Sure the fates have decreed they by halves should be 
In the days of good John,* if you came here to dine, 
You had choice of good meat, but no choice of good 
wine. 

In Jonathan’s reign, if you come here to eat, 

You have choice of good wine, but uo choice of 
good meat. 

O Jove '. then how fully might all sides be blest, 
Would’at thou but agree to this humble request! 

Put both deans in one ; or if that’s too much troubl*. 
Instead of the deans make the deanery double. 



ON ANOTHER WINDOW * 

A bard, on whom Phosbus bis spirit bestow’d. 
Resolving t’ acknowledge the bounty he owed, 
Found out a new' method at once of confessing, 

And making the most of so mighty a blessing: 

To the God he’d be grateful ; but mortals he’d chouse, 
By making his patron preside in his house : 

And wisely foresaw this advantage from thence, 

That the God would in honour bear most of th’ 
expense; [treat 

So the bard he finds drink, and leaves Phmbus lo 
With the thoughts he inspires, regardless of meat. 
Hence they that come hither expecting to dine, 

Are always fobb'd off with sheer wit and sheer wine. 



APOLLO TO THE DEAN. 1720. 

Right trusty, and so forth — we let you to know 
We are very ill used by you mortals below. 

For, first, I have often by chemists been told. 
Though I know nothing on’t, it is I that make gold ; 
Which when you have got, you so carefully hide it. 
That since I was born I hardly have spied it. 

Then it must be allow’d that whenever I shine 
I forward the grass and I ripen the vine ; 

To me the good fellows apply for relief, 

Without whom they could get neither claret nor beef: 
Yet their wine and their victuals those curmudgeon 
lubb&rds 

Lock up from my sight in cellars and cupboards. 
That I have an ill eye they wickedly think, 

And taint all their meat and sour all their drink. 
But, thirdly and lastly, it must be allow’d, 

I alone can inspire the poetical crowd : 

This is gratefully own’d by each boy in the college 
Whom if I inspire, it is not to my knowledge. 

I • T>r- Sterne, the predecessor of Swift in the deanery of 8» 
Patrick'*, iii-hon of Clogher. distinguished for hi* h<*.p'tnirty. 

| W mt«*. l>y Ur. Dclauy, in conjunction with Stella. 
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This every pretender to rhyme will admit. 

Without troubling his head about judgment or wit. 
These gentlemen use me with kindness and freedom, 
And as for their works, when I please I may read 'em. 
They lie open on purpose on counters and stalls. 

And the titles I view when I shine on the wall*. 

But a comrade of yours, that traitor Delany, 

Whom I for your sake love belter than any, 

And, of my mere motion and special good grace, 
Intended in time to succeed in your place, — 

On Tuesday the tenth seditiously came, 

With a certain false trait’ress, one Stella by name, 

To the deanery-house, and on the north glass, 

Where for fear of the cold I never can pass, 

Then and there, r i et amtis, with a certain utensil, 

Of value five shillings, in English a pencil, 

Did maliciously, falsely, and traitorously write. 

While Stella aforesaid stood by with a light. 

My sister has lately deposed upon oath, 

That she stopp'd in her course to look at them both ; 
That Stella was helping, abetting, and aiding ; 

And still as he writ, stood smiling and reading: 

That her eyes were as bright as myself at noon-day, 
But her graceful black locks were all mingled with 
grey : 

Aud by the description, I certainly know 
*Tis the nymph that I courted some ten years ago ; 
Whom when I with the best of my talents endued 
On her promise of yielding, she acted the prude : 
That some verses were writ with feloniom intent. 
Direct to the north, where I never yet went : 

That the letters appear'd reversed through the pane, 
But in Stella’s bright eyes they were placed right 
again ; 

Wherein she distinctly could read every line. 

And presently guess'd that the fancy was mine. 

She can swear to the person, whom oft she has seen 
At uight between Cavan-Btreet and College-green. 
Now you see why his verses so seldom are shown. 
The reason is plain, — they are none of his own ; 

And observe while you live that no man is shy 
To discover the goods he came honestly by. 

If 1 light on a thought he will certainly steal it, 

And when he has got it find ways to conceal it. 

Of all the fine things he keeps in the dark, 

There’s scarce one in ten but what has my mark ; 
And let them be seen by the world if he uare, 

I’ll make it appear that they’re all stolen ware. 

But as for the poem he writ on your snsh, 

I think I have now got him under my lash ; 

My sister transcribed it last night to his sorrow, 

And the public shall see’t, if I live till to-morrow. 
Through the zodiac around it shall quickly bespread 
In all parts of the globe where your language is read. 
He knows very well I ne’er gave a refusal 
When he ask’d for my aid in the forms that arc usual : 
But the secret is this ; I did lately intend 
To write a few verses on you as my friend : 

I studied a fortnight before I could find, 

As I rode in ray chariot, a thought to my mind, 

And resolved the next winter (for that is my time, 
When the days are at shortest) to get it in rhyme ; 
Till then it was lock’d in my box at Parnassus; 
When that subtle companion, in hopes to surpass us, 
Conveys out my paper of hints by a trick, [Nick,) 
(For 1 think in my conscience he deals with old 
And from my own stock provided with topics, 

He gets to a window beyond both the tropics ; 
There out of my sight just against the north zone, 
Writes down my conceits, and then calls them his own; 
And you, like a booby, the bubble can swallow : 
Now who but Delany can write like Apollo! 

High treason by statute ! yet here you object, 
lie only stole hints, but the verse is correct ; 



Though the thought be Apollo’s, ’tis finc.y express’d ; 
So a thief steals my horse, and has him well dress’d. 
Now whereas the sad criminal seems past repentance, 
We Phoebus think fit to proceed to his sentence. 
Since Delany has dared, like Prometheus his sire, 
To climb to our region, and thence to steal fire ; 

We order a vulture in shape of the spleen 
To prey on his liver but not to be seen. 

And we order our subjects of every degree 
To believe all his verses were written by me : 

And under the pain of our highest displeasure 
To call nothing his but the rhyme and the measure. 
And, lastly, for Stella, just out of her prime, 

I’m too much avenged already by time. 

In return to her scorn I sent her diseases, 

But will now be her friend whenever she pleases. 
And the gifts I bestow'd her will find her a lover. 
Though she lives till she’s grey as a badger ull over. 



NEWS FROM PARNASSUS. 

BY DB. DKLANY. 

OcouioniHi by " Apollo to the dean." 1790. 
Pabnassus, February the twenty-seventh. 

The poets assembled here on the eleventh, 

Convened by Apollo, who gave them to know 
He’d have a vicegerent in his empire below ; 

But declared that no bard should this honour inherit 
Till the rest had agreed he surpass'd them in merit : 
Now this, you'll allow, was a difficult case, 

For each bard believed he’d a right to the place ; 

So, finding the assembly grow warm in debate, 

He put them in mind of his Phaeton's fate. 

'Twai urged to no purpose ; disputes higher rose, 
Scarce Phoebus himself could their quarrels compose ; 
Till at length he determined that every bard 
Should (each in his turn) be patiently heard. 

First, one who believed he exeell’d in translation* 
Founds bis claim on the doctrine of man’s transmi- 
gration ; 

“ Since the soul of great Milton was given to me, 

I hope the convention will quickly agree.” — 

“ Agree !'* quoth Apollo : “from whence is this fool 1 
Is he Just come from reading Pythagoras at school 1 
Begone, sir, you’ve got your subscriptions in time, 
Aud given in return neither reason nor rhyme.* 

To the next says the god, “ Though now I won't 
choose you, 

I’ll tell you the reason for which I refuse you : 
Love’s goddess has oft to her parents compluin’d 
Of my favouring a bard who her empire disdain’d ; 
That at my instigation a poem you writ, [wit; 
Which to beauty and youth preferr’d judgment and 
That to make you a laureat I gave the first voice, 
Inspiring the Britons t’approvc of my choice. 

Jove sent her to me, her power to try ; 

The goddess of beauty what god can deny! 

8he forbids your preferment ; I grant her desire. 
Appease the fair goddess : you then may rise higher.** 
The next 1 * that appear'd had good hopes of suc- 
ceeding, 

For he merited much for his wit and his breeding. 
*Twas wise in the Britons no favour to show him, 
He else might expect they Bhould pay what they 
owe him ; 

And therefore they prudently chose to discard 
The patriot, whose merits they would not reward : 
The god, with a smile, bado his favourite advance,— 
“ You were sent by Astnea her envoy to France : 
You bend your ambition to rise in the state ; 

I refuse you, because you could stoop to be great.” 
Then a bard who had been a successful translator/ 
The convention allows me a versilicator.” 

• Dr. Tmpp. fc Mr. Prior. 

* Mr- Po|ic »«• here meant- 
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Says Apollo, “ You mention the least of your merit ; 
By your works it appears you have much of my spirit. 
I esteem you so well, that, to tell you the truth, 

The greatest objection against you's your youth ; 
Then be not concern’d you are now laid aside ; 

If you live you shall certainly one day preside.*' 
Another, low bending, Apollo thus greets, 

44 'Two* I taught your subjects to walk through the 
streets."* 

44 You taught them to walk ! why, they knew it be- 
fore ; 

But give me the bard that can teach them to soar. 
Whenever he claims, 'tis his right. I’ll confess. 

Who lately attempted my style with success ; 

Who writes like Apollo has most of his spirit. 

And therefore 'tis just I distinguish his merit : 

Who makes it appear, by all he has writ, 

His judgment alone can set bounds to his wit; 

Like Virgil correct, with his own hative ease, 

But excels even Virgil in elegant praise : 

Who admires the ancients, and knows 'tis their due, 
Yet writes in a manner entirely new ; [plore, 

Though none with more case their depths can ex- 
Yet whatever he wants he takes from my store ; 
Though I’m fond of his virtues, his pride 1 can see, 
In scorning to borrow from any but me : 

It is owing to this that like Cynthia, his lays 4 
Enlighten the world by reflecting my rays." 

This said, the whole audience soon found out his 
driA : 

The convention was summon'd in favour of Swift. 
APOLLO’S EDICT. 

OCCASIONED BY 41 NEWS FIIOM PARNASSUS." 

Ireland is now our royal care. 

We lately fix’d our viceroy there: 

How near was she to be undone, 

Till pious love inspired her son l 
What cannot our vicegerent do, 

As poet and as patriot too 1 
Let his success our subjects sway, 

Our inspirations to obey. 

And follow where he leads the way : 

Then study to correct your taste ; 

Nor beaten paths be longer traced. 

No simile shall be begun. 

With rising or with setting sun ; 

And let the secret head of Nile 
Be ever banish’d from your isle. 

When wretched lovers live on air, 

I beg you’ll the cameleon spare ; 

And when you'd make a hero grander, 

Forget he’s like a salamander. 

No son of mine shall dare to say 
Aurora usher’d in the day, 

Or ever name the milky-way. 

You all agree, I make no doubt, 

Elijah’s mantle is worn out. 

The bird of Jove shall toil no more 
To teach the humble wren to soar. 

Your tragic heroes shall not rant. 

Nor shepherds use poetic cant. 

Simplicity alone can grace 
The manners of the rural race. 

Theocritus and Philips be 
Your guides to true simplicity. 

When Damon’s soul shall take its flight, 
Though poets have the second sight, 

Theyshall not see a trail of light. 

Nor shall the vapours upward rise, 

Nor a new star adorn the skies; 

For who can hope to place one there 
As glorious as Belinda’s hair f 

* Mr. Gsy; alluding to hi* •• Trivia." 



Yet if his name you’d eternise. 

And must exalt him to the skies. 

Without a star this may be done : 

So Tickell mourned his Addison. 

If Anna's happy reign you praise, 

Pray, not a word of halcyon days ; 

Nor let my votaries show their skill 
In apiug lines from Cooper's Hill; 

For know I cannot bear to hear 
The mimicry of deep, yet clear. 

Whene'er my viceroy is address’d, 

Against the phmuix I protest. 

When poets soar in youthful strains. 

No Phaeton to hold the reins. 

When you describe a lovely girl. 

No lips of coral, teeth of pearl. 

Cupid shall ne’er mistake another 
However beauteous, for his mother ; 

Nor shall his darts at random fly 
From magazine in Celia’s eye. 

With women compounds I am cloy’d, 

Which only pleas’d in Biddy Floyd. 

For foreign aid what need they roam 
Whom fate has amply blest at home t 
Unerring Heaven with bounteous hand 
Has form'd a model for your laud, 

Whom Jove endow'd with ever) - grace ; 

The glory of the G canard race ; 

Now destined by the powers divine 
The blessing of another line. 

Then would you paint a matchless dame, 
Whom you consign to endless fame t 
Invoke not Cytherea’s aid, 

Nor borrow from the blue-eyed in&id ; 

Nor need you on the Graces call ; 

Take qualities from Donegal. 

THE DESCRIPTION OF AN IRISH FEAST, 

Translated almost literally out of tli« original I hull. 17* r. 
O'Kovrkf, a powerful chieftain at Ul»U*r in the reign of anas 
Elizabeth, was induced to make a visit to the court of that 
■overeign ; and in order to tukr leave of hi* nrighliour* with 
becoming splendour, he assembli-d them iu the great hall uf 
hi» castle, which wo* situated in the county of Leitrim. 

O'Rourke’s noble fare 
Will ne'er be forgot 
By those who were there. 

Or those who were not. 

His revels to keep, 

We sup and we dine 
On seven score sheep. 

Fat bullocks, and swine. 

Usquebaugh to our feast 
In pails was brought up, 

A hundred at least, 

And a madder* our cup. 

O there is the sport 1 
We rise with the light 
In disorderly sort. 

From snoring all night. 

O how was I trick’d ! 

My pipe it was broke, 

My pocket was pick’d, 

1 lost my new cloak. 

I’m rifled, quoth Nell, 

Of mantle and kercher,** 

Why then, fare them well, 

The de’cl take the searcher. 

Come, harper, strike up ; 

But first, by your favour, 

Boy, give us a cup : 

Ah ! this hath some savour. 

• A wooden voiMM*t. 

b A txneriug of Iincti. worn ou the hood* of the women 
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O'Rourke** jolly boys 
Ne’er dreamt of the matter, 

Till, roused by the noise 
And musical clatter, 

They bounce from their nest. 

No longer will tarry, 

They rise ready dress'd, 

Without one Ave-Mary. 

They dance in a round, 

Cutting capers and ramping ; 

A mercy the ground 

Did not burst with their stamping. 
The floor is all wet 

With loAps and with jumps. 
While the water and sweat 
Splish-splash in their pumps. 

Bless you late and early, 

Laughlin O'Enagin !• 

By my hand, b you dance rarely, 
Margery Grinagin. c 
Bring straw for our bed, 

Shake it down to the feet. 

Then over us spread 
The winnowing sheet. 

To show I don’t flinch, 

Fill the bowl up again ; 

Then give us a pinch 
Of your sneezing, a Yean. d 
Good lord ! what a sight, 

After all their good cheer, 

For people to fight 

In the midst of their beer ! 

They rise from their feast, 

And hot are their brains, 

A cubit at least 
The length of their ske&ns.* 

What stabs and what cuts, 

What clattering of sticks; 

What strokes on the guts, 

What bastings and kicks! 

With cudgels of oak, 

Well harden'd in flame, 

A hundred heads broke, 

A hundred struck lame. 

You churl, I’ll maintain 
My father built Lusk, 

The castle of Slane, 

And Carrick Drumrusk : 

The earl of Kildare, 

And Moynalta his brother, 

As great as they are, 

I was nurs’d by their mother/ 

Ask that of old madam : 

She’ll tell you who’s who, 

As far up as Adam, 

She knows it is true. 

Come down with that beam, 

If cudgels are scarce, 

A blow on the wenm, 

Or a kick on the a — sc. 



THE PROGRESS OF BEAUTY. 1720. 

W hen first Diana leaves her bed, 

Vapours and steams her look disgrace, 

A frouzy dirty-colour’d red 
Sits on her cloudy wrinkled face : 

• The name of nn Irishman. b An Irish oath. 

* The name of an Irishwoman. 

4 Surname of an Irishwoman. • Itajrecrs or short swords. 
f It is the custom iu Ireland to call nurses foster-mothers. 



But by degrees, when mounted high, 

Her artificial face appears 
Down from her window in the sky, 

Her spots are gone, her visage clears 
Twixt earthly females and the moon 
All parallels exactly run : 

If Celia should appear too soon, 

Alas, the nymph would be undone! 

To see her from her pillow rise. 

All recking in a cloudy steam, 

Crack’d lips, foul teeth, and gummy eyes, 

Poor 8trephon! how would he blaspheme! 

Three colours, black, and red, and white, 

So graceful in their proper place, 

Remove them to a different site, 

They form a frightful hideous face : 

For instance, when the lily skips 
Into the precincts of the rose. 

And takes possession of the lips. 

Leaving the purple to the nose : 

So Celia went entire to bed, 

All her complexion safe and ö 

But, when she rose, white, black, and red, 

Though still in fight, hod changed their ground 
The black, which would not he confiued, 

A more inferior Btation seeks, 

Leaving the fiery red behind, 

And mingles in her muddy cheeks. 

But Celia can with ease reduce, 

By help of pencil, paint, and brush, 

Each colour to its place and use, 

And teach her cheeks again to blush. 

She knows her early self no more, 

But fill’d with admiratiou stands ; 

As other painters oft adore 

The workmanship of their own hands. 

Thus, after four important hours, 

Celia’s the wonder of her sex ; 

Say, which among the heavenly powers 
Could cause such marvellous effects 1 
Venus, indulgent to her kind, 

Gave women all their hearts could wish, 

When first she taught them where to find 
White lead and Lusitanian [Portugal] dish. 

Love with white lead cements his wings ; 

White lead was sent us to repair 
Two brightest, brittlcst, earthly things, 

A lady’s face, and China-ware. 

She ventures now to lift the sash ; 

The window is her proper sphere ; 

Ah, lovely nymph ! be not too rash, 

Nor let the beaux approach too near. 

Take pattern by your sister star ; 

Delude at once and bless our sight ; 

When you are seen, be seen from far. 

And chiefly choose to shine by night. 

But art no longer can prevail, 

When the materials all are gone ; 

The best mechanic hand must fail, 

Where nothing’s left to work upon. 

Matter, as wise logicians say, 

Cannot without a form subsist ; 

And form, say I, as well os they, 

Must fail, if matter brings no grist. 

their husband* foater-fatlvcr*. and their children foster-brother* 
or fatter sister* ; and thu* the poorc»t claim kiudred to the 
richest. 
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And this is fair Diana's case ; 

For all astrologers maintain, 

Each night a bit drops otF her face. 

When mortals say she’s in her wane : 

While Partridge* wisely shows the cause 
Efficient of the moon's decay. 

That Cancer with his poisonous claws 
Attacks her in the milky way ; 

But Gadbury,* in art profouud, 

From her pale cheeks pretends to show, 

That swain Endymion is not sound, 

Or else thut Mercury’s her foe. 

But let the cause be what it will. 

In half a month she looks so thin, 

That Flamsteed b can, with all his skill, 

Bee but her forehead and her chin. 

Yet, as she wastes, she grows discreet. 

Till midnight never shows her head ; 

So rotting Celia strolls the street 
When sober folks are all a-bed : 

For sure, if this be Luna’s fate, 

Poor Celia, but of mortal race, 

In vain expects a longer date 
To the materials of her face. 

When Mercury' her tresses mows, 

To think of black-lead combs is vain: 

No painting can restore a nose, 

Nor will her teeth return again. 

Ye powers who over love preside! 

Since mortal beauties drop so soon, 

If ye would have us well supplied, 

Send us new nymphs with each new moon! 

THE PROGRESS OF POETRY. 

The farmer’s goose, who in the stubble 
Has fed without restraint or trouble, 

Grown fat with com and sitting still, 

Can scarce get o’er the bam-door sill ; 

And hardly waddles forth to cool 
Her belly in the neighbouring pool! 

Nor loudly cackles at the door ; 

For cackling shows the goose is poor. 

But, when she must be turn’d to graze, 

And round the barren common strays. 

Hard exercise and harder fare 

Soon make my daine grow lauk and spare ; 

Her body light, she tries her wings. 

And scorns the ground and upwards springs; 
While all the parish, as she flies, 

Hear sounds harmonious from the skies. 

Such is the poet fresh in pay, 

The third night's profits of his play ; 

His morning draughts till noon can swill. 
Among his brethren of the quill : 

With good roast beef his belly full, 

Grown lazy, foggy, fat, and dull. 

Deep sunk in plenty and delight. 

What poet e’er could take his flight 
Or, stufFd with phlegm up to the throat. 

What poet e’er could sing a note 1 
Nor Pegasus could bear the load 
Along the high celestial road ; 

The steed, oppress’d, would break his girth 
To raise the lumber from the earth. 

But view him in another scene, 

When all his drink is Hippocrene, 

His money spent, his patrons fail, 

His credit out for cheese and ale ; 

His two-years’ coat so smooth and bare, 
Through every thread it lets in air ; 

• Partridge anil tfadbary wrote each an rpheineris. 

1 John Plitrotlced. the celebrated astronomer- ivy ol, died in 

Hit, aged 7*. 



With hungry meals his body pitted, 

His guts and belly full of wind ; 

And, like a jockey for a race, 

His flesh brought down to Hying case. 
Now his exalted spirit loathes 
Encumbrances of food and clothes ; 

And up he rises like a vapour. 
Supported high on wings of paper. 

He singing Hies, and Hying sings, 

While from below all Grub-street rings. 



THE SOUTH-SEA PROJECT. 1721. 

Apparent ran nantes in gurgite vusto, 

Anna virum, Ubuk^ue, ct TrcSa gnu per undo. — Vino. 
When the deluded people of Holland awoke from their gnldrq 
dream of South Sea wealth, their wrath rose to the brint a#uu>| 
the in rectors b> whom tiial ruinous project luul bwtl conducted. 
Ye wise philosophers, explain 

What magic makes our money rise. 

When dropp’d into the Southern main ; 

Or do these jugglers cheat our ey es I 

Tut in your money fairly told ; 

Presto ! be gone — ’Tis here again : 

Ladies and gentlemen, behold, 

Here’s every piece as big as ten. 

Thus in a basin drop a shilling, 

Then fill the vessel to the brim, 

You shall observe, as you are filling, 

The pond'rous metal seems to swim : 

It rises both in bulk and height. 

Behold it swelling like a sop ; 

The liquid medium cheats your sight : 

Behold it mounted to the top ! 

In stock three hundred thousand pounds, 

I have in view a lord’s estate ; 

My manors all contiguous round ! 

A coach -and -six, and served in plate ! 

Thus the deluded bankrupt raves, 

Puts all upon a desperate bet ; 

Then plunges in the southern waves, 

Dipp'd over head and cars — in debt. 

So, by a calenture misled, 

The mariner with rapture sees. 

On the smooth ocean's azure bed, 

Enamell'd fields and verdant trees : 

With eager haste he longs to rove 
In that fantastic scene, and thinks 
It must be some enchanted grove : 

And in he leaps, and dowu he sinks. 

Five hundred chariots just bespoke 
Are sunk in these devouring waves, 

The horses drown’d, the harness broke, 

And here the owners find their graves. 

Like Pharaoh, by directors led, 

They with their spoils went safe before ; 

His chariots, tumbling out the dead, 

Lay shatter'd on the Red-Sea shore. 

Raised up on Hope’s aspiring plumes, 

The young adventurer o’er the deop 
An eagle's flight and stale assumes, 

And scorns the middle way to keep. 

On paper wings he takes his flight. 

With wax the father bound them fast ; 

The wax is melted by the height, 

And down the towering boy is cast. 

A moralist might here explain 

The rashness of the Cretan youth ; 

Describe his fall into the main, 

And from u fable form a truth. 
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HU wings arc his paternal rent, 

He melts the wax at every tlamc ; 

His credit sunk, his money spent, 

In Southern seas he leaves his name. 
Inform us, you that best can tell, 

Why in that dangerous guif profound, 
Whore hundreds and where thousands fell, 
Fools chiefly float, the wise arc drown’J 1 
80 have I seen from 8evem's brink 
A flock of geese jump down together ; 
Swim where the bird of Jove would sink. 
And, swimming, never wet a feather. 

But, I affirm, ’tis false in fact, 

Directors better knew their tools ; 

We see the nation’s credit crack’d, 

Each knave has made a thousand fools. 
One fool may from another win, 

And then get off with money stored ; 

But if a sharper once comes in, 

He throws at all, and sweeps the board. 

As fishes on each other prey, 

The great ones swallowiug up the small, 
So fares it in the Southern Sea ; 

The whale directors eat up all. 

When stock is high they come between. 
Making by secondhand their offers; 

Then cunningly retire unseen, 

With each a million in his coffers. 

So, when upon a moonshine night. 

An ass was drinking at a stream, 

A cloud arose and stopp’d the light 
By intercepting every beam : 

The day of judgment will he soon, 

Cries out a sage among the crowd ; 

An ass has swallow'd up the moon ! 

The moon lay safe behind the cloud. 

Each poor subscriber to the sea 

Sinks down at once, and there he lies ; 
Directors fall as well as they, 

Their fall is but a trick to rise. 

So fishes, rising from the main, 

Can soar with moisten’d W'ings on high ; 
The moisture dried, they sink again, 

And dip their fins again to fly. 

Undone at play, the female troops 
Come here their losses to retrieve ; 

Ride o’er the waves in spacious hoops, 

Like Lapland witches in a sieve. 

Thus Venus to the sea descends. 

As poets feign ; but where’s the moral I 
It shows the queen of love intends 
To search the deep for pearl and coral. 
The sea is richer than the land, 

I heard It from my grannam’s mouth, 
■Which now 1 clearly understand ; 

For by the sea she meant the South. 

Thus, by directors we are told, 

*• Pray, gentlemen, believe your eyes ; 

Our ocean's cover’d o’er with gold, 

Look round, and see how thick it lies : 

“ We, gentlemen, are your assistere, 

We'll come, and hold you by the chin.” — 
Alas! all is not gold that glisters, 

Ten thousand sink by leaping in. 

O ! would those patriots be so kind 
Here in the deep to wash their hands, 
Th^n, like Puctolus, we should find 
The sea indeed had golden sands. 



A shilling in the bath you fling. 

The silver takes a nobler hue 
By magic virtue in the spring, 

And seems a guinea to your view. 

But, as a guinea will not pass 
At market for a farthing more 
Shown through a multiplying-glnss. 

Than what it always did before, — 

So cast it in the Southern seas, 

Or view it through a jobber’s bill ; 

Put on what spectacles you please, 

Your guinea's but a guinea still. 

One night a fool into a brook 

Thus from a hillock looking down, 

The golden stars for guineas took, 

And silver Cynthia for a crown. 

The point he could no longer doubt ; 

He ran, he leap’d into the flood ; 

There sprawl’d a while, and scarce got out, 
All cover'd o'er with slime and mud. 
u Upon the water east thy brend. 

And after many days thou’lt find it 
But gold, upon this ocean spread, 

Shall sink and leave no mark behind it. 
There is a gulf where thousands fell. 

Here all the bold adventurers came ; 

A narrow sound, though deep as hell — 
'Change-alley is the dreadful name. 

Nine times a-dny it ebbs and flows, 

Yet he that on the surface lies 
Without a pilot, seldom knows 

The time it falls or when ’twill rise. 
Subscribers here by thousands float. 

And jostle one another down ; 

Each paddling in his leaky boat. 

And here they fish for gold, and drown. 

” »Now buried in the depth below, 

Now mounted up to heaven again, 

They reel and stagger to and fro, 

At their wits' end, like drunken men.” 
Meantime, secure on Oarraway b cliffs, 

A savage race, by shipwrecks fed, 

Lie waiting for the founder’d skiffs, 

And strip the bodies of the dead. 

But these, you say, are factious lies, 

From some malicious Tory’s brain ; 

For where directors get a prize, 

The Swiss and Dutch whole millions drain. 
Thus, when by rooks a lord is plied. 

Some cully often wins a bet 
By venturing on the cheating side, 

Though not into the secret let. 

While some build castles in the air, 

Directors build them in the seas ; 
Subscribers plainly see them there, 

For fools will see as wise men please. 

Thus oft by mariners are shown 
(Unless the men of Kent are liars) 

Earl Godwin’s castles overflown, 

And palace roofs and steeple spires. 

Mark where the sly directors creep. 

Nor to the shore approach too night 
The monsters nestle in the deep 
To seize you in your passing by. 

Then, like the dogs of Nile, be wise. 

Who, taught by instinct how to shun 
The crocodile, that lurking lies, 

Hun as they drink, and drink and run. 

I’mIdi evil. b A coffeehouse iu 'Ctinngo alley 
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Antjpus could, by magic charms, 

Recover strength whene’er he fell ; 

Alcides held him in his arms, 

And sent him up in air to hell. 

Directors, thrown into the sea. 

Recover strength and vigour there ; 

But may be tamed another way, 

Suspended for a while in air. 

Directors ! — for ’tis you I warn, — 

By long experience we have found 
What planet ruled when you were born ; 

We see you never can be drown'd. 

Beware, nor over bulky grow, 

Nor come within your cully’s reach ; 

For, if the sea should sink so low 
To leave you dr}’ upon the beach, 

You'll owe your ruin to your bulk : 

Your foes already waiting stand, 

To tear you like a founder’d hulk, 

While you lie helpless on the sand. 

Thus, when a whale has lost the tide. 

The coasters crowd to seize the spoil ; 

The monster into parts divide, 

And strip the bones, and melt the oil. 

Oh ! may some western tempest sweep 
These locusts whom our fruits have fed, 

That plague, directors, to the deep, 

Driven from the South Sea to the Red J 
May He, whom Nature’s laws obey. 

Who lifts the poor and sinks the proud, 
u Quiet the raging of the sea, 

And still the madness of the crowd !” 

But never shall our isle have rest 

Till those devouring swine run down, 

(The devils leaving the possess’d) 

And headlong in the waters drown. 

The nation then too late will find, 

Computing all their cost and trouble, 
Directors’ promises but wind, 

South Sea, at best, a mighty bubble. 

THE DOG AND THE SHADOW. 

Ore cibum portans catulus dura spectat in undiff, 
Apparet liquido pned® melioris imago : 

Dum speciosa diu damna adrniratur, et alt£ 

Ad latices inhiat, cadit imo vortice pra*ceps 
Ore cibus, nec non simulacrum corripit una, 
Oeeupat ille avidus deceptis faucibus umbram ; 

I Hud it species, ac dentibus aera mordet. 

EPIGRAM. 

Great folks are of a finer mould ; 

Lord ! how politely they can scold ! 

While a coarse English tongue will itch 
For whore and rogue, and dog and bitch. 

PROLOGUE 

TO A TLAY FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE DISTRESSED 
WEAVERS. 

BY DR. SHERIDAN, 
spoken by Mr. Ellington. 1781. 

Orrat cry and little wool — is now become 
The plague and proverb of the weaver’s loom ; 

No wool to work on, neither weft nor warp ; 

Their pockets empty, and their stomachs sharp. 
Provoked, in loud complaints to you they cry ; 
Ladies, relieve the weavers, or they die ! 

Forsake your silks for stuffs, nor think it strange 
To shift your clothes, since you delight in change. 
One thing with freedom 1*11 presume to tell — 

The men will like you every bit as well. 



See, I am dress'd from top to toe in stuff. 

And, by ray troth, 1 think l*m fine enough ; 

My wife admires me more, and swears she never, 
In any dress, beheld me look so clever. 

And if a man be better in such ware, 

What great advantage must it give the fair I 
Our wool from lambs of innocence proceeds ; 

Silks come from maggots, calicoes from weeds ; 
Hence ’tis by sad experience that wc find 
Ladies in silks to vapours much inclined — 

And what are they but maggots in the mindl 
For which I think it reason to conclude 
That clothes may change our temper like our foodL 
Chintzes are gawdy, and engage our eyes 
Too much about the party-colour*d dyes ; 
Although the lustre is from you begun, 

We see the rainbow, and neglect the sun. 

How sweet aud innocent’s the country maid, 
With small expense in native wool array’d ; 

Who copies from the fields her homely green, 
While by her shepherd with delight she’s seen ! 
Should our fair ladies dress like her, in wool, 

How much more lovely and how beautiful, 
Without their Indiau draper}’, they’d prove ! 

While wool would help to warm us into love 1 
Then, like the famous Argonauts of Greece, 

We'll all contend to gain the Golden Fleece! 



EPILOGUE 

TO A BENEFIT-TLAY, GIVEN IN BEHALF OF Tni 
DISTRESSED WEAVERS. 

BY THE DEAN. 

Spoken by Mr. Griffith. 

Who dares affirm this is no pious age, 

When charity begins to tread the stage ; 

When actors, who at best arc hardly savers. 

Will give a night of benefit to weavers 1 
Stay — let me see, how finely will it sound ! 

Imprimis , From his grace* a hundred pound. 

Peers, clergy, gentry, all are benefactors ; 

And then comes in the item of the actors. 

Item, The actors freely give a day — 

Tho poet had no more who made the play. 

But whence this wondrous charity in players t 
They learn it not at sermons or at prayers : 

Under the rose, since here are none but friends 
(To own the truth), we have some private ends. 
Since waiting-women, like exacting jades, 

Hold up the prices of their old brocades, 

We’ll dress in manufactures made at home ; 

Equip our kings and geucrnlB at the Comb. b 
We’ll ring for Meath-strcet Egypt's haughty queen, 
And Antony shall court her in ratteen. 

In blue shalloon shall Hannibal be clad. 

And Scipio trail an Irish purple plaid. 

In drugget dress'd, of thirteen pence a-yard, 

Sec Philip’s son amid his Persian guard ; 

And proud Roxana, fired with jealous rage, 

With fifty yards of crape shall sweep the stage. 

In short, our kings and princesses within 
Are all resolved this project to begin ; 

And you, our subjects, when you here resort, 

Must imitate the fashion of the court. 

O ! could I see this audience clad in stuff, 

Though money’s scarce, we should have trade enough : 
But chintz, brocades, and lace, take all away, 

And scarce a crown is left to see the play. 

Perhaps you wonder whence this friendship springs 
Between the weavers and us playhouse kings ; 

But wit and weaving had the same beginning; 
Pallns first taught us poetry and spinning: 

• Archbishop King. 

1 A stmt Turnons tor woolh-u maun fact urea. 
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And next, observe how this alliance fit*. 

For weavers now are just as poor as wits : 

Their brother quillmen, workers for the stage, 

For sorry stuff can get a crown a-page ; 

But weavers will be kinder to the players. 

And sell for twentypence a yard of theirs. 

And, to your knowledge, there is often less in 
The poet’s wit than in the player’s dressing. 

ANSWKR TO 

DR. SHERIDAN’S PROLOGUE, AND TO 
DR. SWIFT’S EPILOGUE, 

IN BEHALF OF THE DISTRESSED WF. AVERS. 

BT DR. DKLANY. 

Fceraineo generi tribuantur. 

The Muses, whom the richest silks array, 

Refuse to fling their shining gowns away ; 

The pencil clothes the nine in bright brocades, 

And gives each colour to the pictured maids; 

Far above mortal dress the sisters shine, 

Pride in their Indian robes, and must be fine. 

And shall two bards in concert rhyme, and huff 
And fret these Muses with their playhouse stuff! 

The player in mimic piety may storm, 

Deplore the Comb, and bid her heroes arm : 

The arbitrary mob, in paltry rage, 

May curse the belles and chintzes of the age ; 

Yet still the artist worm her silk shall share, 

And spin her thread of life in service of the fair. 

The cotton-plant, whom satire cannot blast. 

Shall bloom the favourite of these realms, and last ; 
Like yours, ye fair, her fame from censure grows. 
Prevails in charms, and glares above her foes ; 

Your injured plant shall meet a loud defence, 

And be the emblem of your innocence. 

Some bard, perhaps, whose landlord was a weaver, 
Penn’d the low prologue to return a favour: 

Some neighbour wit, that w juld be in the vogue, 
Work’d with his friend, and wove the epilogue. 

Who weaves the chaplet, or provides the bays. 

For such wool-gathering sonnetteers as these 1 
Hence, then, ye homespun witlings, that persuade 
Miss Chloc to the fashion of her maid, 

Shall the wide hoop, that standard of the town, 
Thus act subservient to a poplin gown! 

Who’d smell of wool all over 1 ’Tis enough 
The undcr-petticoat be made of stuff. 

I,ord ! to be wrapp'd in Hannel just in May, 

When the fields dress’d in flowers appear so gay ! 
And shall not miss be flower’d as well as they! 

In what weak colours would the plaid appear. 
Work'd to a quilt, or studded iu a chair! 

The skin, that vies with silk, would fret with stuff; 
Or who could hear in bed a thing so rough ! 

Ye knowing fair, how eminent that bed. 

Where the chintz diamonds with the silken thread, 
Where rustling curtains call the curious eye. 

And boast the streaks and paintings of the sky! 

Of flocks they’d have your milky ticking full ; 

And all this for the benefit of wool! [weavers, 

44 But where," say they, 44 shall we bestow these 
That spread ourstreets, and are such piteous cravere!” 
The silkworms (brittle beings!) prone to fate, 
Demand their care, to make their webs complete : 
These may they tend, their promises receive ; 

We cannot pay too much for whnt they give! 

ON GAULSTOWN HOUSE, 

THE SKAT OF GEORGE ROCHFOftT, ESQ., 

Father of the earl of lktlvidrre. 

BY DR. DR LAN Y. 

’Tis so old and so ugly, and yet so convenient. 
You’re sometimes in pleasure, though often in pain 
in’t ; 



’Tis so large you may lodge a few friends with ease in*t. 
You may turn and stretch at your length if you please 
in’t; 

’Tis so Little, the family lire in a press in’t. 

And poor lady Betty 4 has scarce room to dress in't ; 
'Tis so cold in the winter, you can’t bear to lie in’t, 
And so hot in the summer, you’re ready to fry in’t ; 
’Tis so brittle, ’twould scarce bear the weight of a tun. 
Yet so stanch, that it keeps out a great deal of sun ; 
'Tis so crazy, the weather with ease beats quite 
through it. 

And you’re forced ever} 1 year in some part to renew it ; 
’Tis so ugly, so useful, so big, and so little, 

’Tis so stanch and so crazy, so strong and so brittle, 
’Tis at one time so hot, and another so cold, 

It is part of the new, and part of the old ; 

It is just half a blessing, and just half a curse — 

I wish then, dear George, it were better or worse. 



THE COUNTRY LIFE, 

AND FART OF A SUMMER STENT AT GAL’LSTOWN HOUSE, 
Thalia, tell in sober lays, 

How George, b Nim, c Dan d , dean,* pass their days ; 
And, should our Gaulstown’s art grow fallow, 

Yet Neget quia carmina G allot 
Here (by the way) by Gallus mean I 
Not Sheridan, but friend Detany. 

Begin, my Muse ! First from our bowers 
We sally forth at different hours ; 

At seven the dean, in night-gown drest. 

Goes round the house to wake the rest ; 

At nine, grave Nim and George facetious, 

Go to the dean, to read Lucretius ; 

At ten my lady comes and hectors 
And kisses George, and ends our lectures ; 

And when she has him by the neck fast. 

Hauls him, and scolds us, down to break fast. 

We squander there an hour or more, 

And then all hands, boys, to the oar ; 

All, heteroclite Dan except, 

Who neither time nor order kept. 

But, by peculiar whimscys drawn, 

Peeps in the ponds to look for spawn : 

O’crsees the work, or Dragon f rows. 

Or mars a text, or mcnd9 his hose ; 

Or — but proceed we in our journal — 

At two, or after, we return all : 

From the four elements assembling. 

Warn'd by the bell, all folks come trembling ;* 

From airy garrets some descend. 

Some from the lake’s remotest end ; 

My lord h and dean the fire forsake, 

Dan leaves the earthy spade and rake : 

The loiterers quake, no corner hides them, 

And lady Betty souudly chides them. 

Now water's brought and dinner’s done ; 

With 44 church and king" the ladies gone : # 

Not reckoning half an heur we pass 
In talking o’er a moderate glass. 

Dan, growing drowsy, like a thief 
Steals off to doze away his beef ; 

And this must pass for reading Hamond— • 

While George and dean go to backgammon. 

• Daughter of thf earl of Drogheda, and maitied lo Georgs 
Roehlbrt. esu. 

s Mr. Roehfort. 

« Ilia brother. Mr. John Roehfort. who was culled Nimrod. 

** Rev. Daniel Jackson. • Dr. Swift. 

r A small boat so called. 

* The dean has beet) censured on an idle supposition of this 
passage being an nliusiou to the davof judgment 

Mr. Roclifcxt’s father was lord chief’ burn u uf the exchequer 
In Ireland. 
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THE COUNTRY LIFE 

George, Nim, and dean, net out at tour, 

And then again boys to the oar. 

But when the sun goes to the deep, 

(Not to disturb him In his sleep, 

Or make a rumbling o’er his head, 

His candle out and he a-bed,) 

M'e watch his motions to a minute, 

And leave the flood when he goes in it. 

Now stinted in the shortening day. 

We go to prayers and then to play. 

Till supper comes ; and after that 
We sit an hour to drink and chat. 

’Tis late — the old and younger pairs, 

By Adam [the butler] lighted, walk up stairs. 
The weary dean goes to his chombe * 

And Nim and Dan to garret clamber. 

So when the circle we have run, 

The curtain falls and all is done. 

I might have mention’d several facts, 

Like episodes between the acts ; 

And tell who loses and who wins, 

Who gets a cold, who breaks his shins ; 

How Dan caught nothing in his net. 

And how the boat was overset. 

For brevity 1 have retrench’d 

How in the lake the dean was drench’d : 

It would be an exploit to brag on, 

How valiant George rode o’er the dragon ; 

How steady in the storm he sat, 

And saved his oar, but lost his hat: 

How Nim (no hunter e'er could match him) 

Still brings us hares when he can catch ’em ; 
How skilfully Dan mends his nets ; 

How fortune fails him when he sets ; 

Or how the dean delights to vex 
The ladies, and lampoon their sex : 

I might have told how oft dean Perceval 
Displays his pedantry unmerciful, 

How haughtily he cocks his nose, 

To tell what every schoolboy knows ; 

And with his Anger and his thumb, 

Explaining, strikes opposers dumb : 

But now there needs no more be said on’t, 

Nor how his wife, that female pedant, 

Shows all her secrets of housekeeping; 

For candles how she trucks her dripping ; 

Was forced to send three miles for yeast. 

To brew her ale and raise her paste ; 

Tells everything that you can think of, — 

How she cured Charley of the chincough ; 

What gave her brats and pigs the measles. 

And how her doves were kill’d by weasels ; 

How jowler howl’d, and what a fright 
She had with dreams the other night. 

But now, since I have gone so fkr on, 

A word or two of lord-chief baron ; 

And tell how little weight he sets 
On all Whig papers and gazettes; 

But for the politics of Pue, 

Thinks every syllable is true : 

And since he owns the king of Sweden 
Is dead at last, without evading, 

Now all his hopes arc in the czar ; 

“ Why, Muscovy is not so far ; 

Down the Black Sea, and up the Straits, 

And in a month he’s at your gates ; 

Perhaps, from what the packet brings. 

By Christmas we shall see strange things.” 

Why should I tell of ponds and drains, 

What carps we met with for our pains ; 

Of sparrows tamed, and nuts innumerable 
To choke the girls, and to consume a rabble 1 
But you, who are a scholar, know 
How transient all things are below, 



SATIRICAL ELEGY, &c. 

How prone to change is human life ! 

Last night arrived Clem and his wife — 
This grand event has broke our measure*; 
Their reign began with cruel siezures ; 

The dean must with his quilt supply 
The bed In which those tyrants lie ; 

Nim lost his wig-block, Dan his jordan, 
(My lady says, she can’t aflbrd one,) 
George is half scared out of his wits, 

For Clem gets all the dainty bits. 
Henceforth expect a different survey, 

This house will soon turn topsyturvy ; 
They talk of further alterations. 

Which causes many speculations. 



A SATIRICAL ELEGY 

ON THE DEATH OF A LATE FAMOUS GENERAL. 1722 . 
[The iluke of Marlborough.] 

His Grace ! impossible ! what, dead ! 

Of old age too, and in his bed ! 

And could that mighty warrior fall, 

And so inglorious, after all 1 
Well, since he’s gone, no matter how, 

The last loud trump must wake him now ; 

And, trust me, as the noise grows stronger, 

He’d wish to sleep a little longer. 

And could he be indeed so old 
As by the newspapers we’re told ? 

Threescore, I think, is pretty high ; 

’Twas time in conscience he should die! 

This world he cumber’d long enough ; 

He burnt his candle to the snuff; 

And that’s the reason, some folks think, 

He left behind so great a stink. 

Behold his funeral appears, 

Nor widow’s sighs, nor orphan’s tears. 

Wont at such times each heart to pierce, 

Attend the progress of his hearse. 

But what of that I his friends may say 
He had those honours in his day. 

True to his profit and his pride, 

He made them weep before he died. 

Come hither, all ye empty things! 

Ye bubbles raised by breath of kings ! 

M ho float upon the tide of state ; 

Come hither, and behold your fate I 
Let Pride be taught by this rebuke, 

How very mean a thing’s a duke ; 

From all bis ill-got honours flung, 

Turn’d to that dirt from whence be sprung. 



DR. DELANY’8 VILLA. 

Would you that Delviilc I describe 
Believe me, sir, 1 will not gibe : 

For who would be satirical 
Upon a thing so very small t 

You scarce upon the borders enter 
Before you're at the very centre. 

A single crow can make it night. 

When o’er your farm she takes her flight : 

Yet in this narrow compass we 
Observe a vast variety ; 

Both walks, walls, meadows, and parterres, 
Windows and doors, and rooms and stairs, 

A ud hills and dales, and woods and fields, 
And hay, and grass, and corn, it yields ; 

All to your haggard brought so cheap iu, 
Without the mowing or the reaping : 

A razor, though to say’t I’m loth. 

Would shave you and your meadows both. 

Though small's the farm, yet here's a house 
Full huge to entertain n mouse; 
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But where a rat it trended more 
Than ravage Caledonian boor ; 

For, if it's entered by a rat. 

There is no room to bring a cat, 

A little riTulet seems to steal 
Down through a thing you call a vale, 

Like tears adown a wrinkled cheek, 

Like rain aloug a blade of leek : 

And this you call your sweet meander, 

Which might be suck'd up by a gander, 

Could he but force his nether bill 
To scoop the channel of the rill. 

For sure you’d make a mighty clutter, 

Were it as big as city gutter. 

Next come I to your kitchen garden, 

Where one poor mouse would fare but hard in; 
And round this garden is a walk 
No longer than a tailor's chalk ; 

Thus I compare what space is in it, 

A snail creeps round it in a minute. 

One lettuce makes a shift to squeeze 
Up through a tuft you call your trees: 

And once a year a single rose 
Peeps from the bud, but never blows ; 

In vain then you expect its bloom ! 

It cannot blow for want of room. 

In short, in all your boasted seat. 

There's nothing but yourself that's or rat. 

ON ONE OF THE WINDOWS 

AT DELVILLE. 

A bard, grown desirous of saving his pelf, 

Built a house he was sure would hold none but 
himself. 

This enraged god Apollo, who Mercury sent, 

And bid him go ask what his votary meant! 

“ Some foe to my empire has been his adviser : 

*Tis of dreadful portent when a poet turns miser ! 
Tell him, Hermes, from me tell that subject of mine 
I have sworn by the Styx to defeat his design ; 

For wherever he lives the Muses shall reigu ; 

And the Muses, he knows, have a numerous train.” 



CAR BE RI.L RUPES. 

IN COMITATU CQKOAGENSI. 

Scrijjsit Juu Anu Dora 17X3. 

Ecck ingens fragmen seopuli, quod vertice sunmio 
Desuper impendet, nullo fundamine nixurn 
Decidit in fluctus : maria undique et undique saxu 
Horrisouo stridore tenant, et ad sthera murmur 
Krigitur; trepidatque suis Neptunus in uudis. 
Narn, longi veuti rabic, atque aspergiue crebrfc 
vEquorei laticis, npecus ima rupe cavatur: 

Jam fultura ruit, jam suinma cacumina nutant ; 
Jatn cad it in praceps moles, et verberal undos. 
Atlonitus credos, hinc dejeciase Tonantem 
Montibus impositos montes, et Pelion altum 
In capita anguipedum coelo jaculksse giganlutn. 

Ssepe etiam spelunca immani aperitur hiatu 
Exesa e scopulis, et utriuque foramina pandit, 

Hinc atque hinc a ponto ad pontum pervia Pha»bo. 
Cautibus enorme junctis laquearia tecti 
Forraantur; moles olim ruitura supernc. 

Fornice sublimi nidos posuere palumbss, 

Inque imo stagni posuere cubilia pboca*. 

Setl, cum saevit hyems, et venti, carccre rupto, 
Immensos volvunt fluctus ad culmina montis; 

Non obsesse arces, non fulmina vindice dextra 
Missa Jo vi», quoties iniraicas saevit in urbes, 
Exsquint sonitum undarum, veniente procella: 
Littora littoribus rcboant ; vicinia late, 

Gens ass u eta raari, et pedibus percurrere rupes, 
Terretur tameu, et longd fugit, an a relinquens. 
vor i. 



| Ciramina dum car punt pendentes rupe capellu, 

I Vi saiientis aqute dc sutnino prsecipitautur, 

I Et dulces animas imo sub gurgite liuquunt. 

Piscator terra non audet vellere funem ; 

Sed latet in portu tremebuudus, el aera sudum 
Haud speraus, Nercum precibus votisque futigut. 

CARBERY ROCKS. 

TRANSLATED BY DR. DUNKIN. 

Lo 5 from the top of yonder cliff, that shrouds 
Its airy head amid the azure clouds. 

Hangs a huge fragment; destitute of props, 

Prone on the wave the rocky ruin drops ; 

With hoarse rebuff the swelling seas rebound, 

From store to shore the rocks return the sound 
The dreadful murmurs heaven’t high convex cleaves, 
And Neptune shrinks beneath his subject waves : 
For long the whirling winds and beating tides 
Had scoop’d a vault into its nether sides. 

Now yields the base, the summits nod, now urge 
Their headlong course, and lash the sounding surge. 
Not louder noise could shake the guilty world 
When Jove heap'd mountains upon mountains 
Retorting Pelion from his dread abode, [hurl’d ; 
To crush Earth’s rebel sons beneath the load. 

Oft too with hideous yawn the cavern wide 
Presents an orifice on either side — 

A dismal orifice, from sea to sea 
Extended, pervious to the god of day ; 

Uncouthly join'd, the rocks stupendous form 
An arch, the ruin of a future storm : 

High on the cliff' their nests the woodquests make, 
And sea-calves stable in the oozy lake. 

But when bleak Winter with his sullen train 
Awakes the winds to vex the watery plain ; 

When o’er the craggy steep without control, 

Big with the blast, the raging billows roll ; 

Not towns beleaguer’d, not the flaming brand. 
Darted from heaven by Jove's aveugiug hand, 

Oft as on impious men bis wrath he pours, 

Humbles their pride and blasts their gilded towers. 
Equal the tumult of this wild uproar : 

Waves rush o’er waves, rebellows shore to shore. 

The neighbouring race, though wont to brave the 
Of angry seas, and run along the rocks, [shocks 
Now pale with terror while the ocean foams 
Fly far and wide, nor trust their native homes. 

The goats, while, pendent from the mountain-top, 
The wither'd herb improvident they crop, 

Wash’d down the precipice with sudden sweep, 
Leave their sweet lives beneath th’ unfathom’d deep. 

The frighted fisher with desponding eyes, 

Though safe, yet trembling in the harbour lies, 

Nor hoping to behold the skies serene, 

Wearies with vows the monarch of the main. 

COPY OF THE BIRTHDAY VERSES 

ON Mil. KOBD.» 

Come, be coutcnt, since out it must. 

For Stella has betray'd her trust ; 

And, whispering, charged me not to say 
That Mr. Ford was horn to-day ; 

Or if at last I needs must blab it 
According to my usual habit. 

She bid me, with a serious face, 

Be sure conceal the time and place ; 

And not ray compliment to spoil. 

By calling this your native soil ; 

Or vex the ladies, when they knew 
That you are turning forty-two: 

But if these topics shall appear 
Strong arguments lo keep you here, 

* Hr. Swift hud been used to crlcbrnie the birthday of fifa 
friend (liailcs Ford, 0*4., which win on the 1st of January. 
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BIRTHDAY VERSES ON MR. FORD— ON DREAMS. 



I think, though you judge hardly of it, 
Good manners must give place to protit. 

The nymphs, with whom you tint began, 
Are each become a harridan ; 

And Montague so far decay'd, 

Her lovers now must all b® paid ; 

And every belle that since arose, 

Has her contemporary beaux. 

Your former comrades, once so bright. 

With whom you toasted half the night, 

Of rheumatism and pox comphtiu. 

And bid adieu to dear champagne. 

Your great protectors, once in power, 

Are now in exile or the Tower. 

Your foes triumphant o’er the laws, 

Who hate your person and “your cause, 

If once they get you on the Bpot, 

Y’ou must he guilty of the plot ; 

For true or false they’ll ne'er inquire. 

But use you ten times worse than Prior. 

In London ! what would you do there ! 
Can you, my friend, with patience bear 
(Nay, would it not your passion raise 
Worse than a pun or Irish phrase) 

To see a scoundrel strut and hector, 

A footboy to some rogue director, 

To look on vice triumphant round. 

And virtue trampled on the ground ! 
Observe where bloody ••••* stands 
With torturing engines in his hands ; 

Hear him blaspheme, and swear, and rail, 
Threatening the pillory and jail : 

If this you think a pleasing scene. 

To London straight return again ; 

Where, you have told us from experience, 
Are swarms of bugs and presbyterians. 

1 thought my very spleen would burst 
When fortune hither drove me first ; 

Was full as hard to please as you, 

Nor persons’ names nor places knew : 

But now I act as other folk, 

Like prisoners when their gaol is broke. 

If you have London still at heart, 

We'll make a small one here by art ; 

The difference is not much between 
St. James' s- park and Stephen’s-green ; 
And Dawson-street will serve as well 
To lead you thither as Pall-mall. 

Nor want a passage through the palace, 

To choke your sight and raise your malice. 
The deanery-house may well be match’d. 
Under correction, with the Thatch’d.* 

Nor shall I, when you hither come, 
Demand a crown a*quart for stum. 

Then for a middle-aged charmer, 

Stella may vie with your Monthermer ; k 
She's now as handsome ever) 1 bit. 

And has a thousand times her wit. 

The dean and Sheridan, I hope, 

Will half supply a Gay and Pope. 

Corbet,® though yet I know his worth not. 
No doubt will prove a good Arbuthnot. 

1 throw into the bargain Tim ; 

In London can you equal himt 
What think you of my favourite clan, 
Robin and Jack, and Jack and Dan; 4 
Fellows of modest worth and parts. 

With cheerful looks and honest hearts t 
Can you on Dublin look with scorn 1 
Yet here were you and Ormond bom. 



* A Uvem Id 5®L James' •-street. 

* Marv durlina of Montague and marrhtonc** of Mouther 
inn, >o«mgi*Kt dmuihti'r of John duke of Marlborough. 

* in t'nrU-t, afterward* dean of SI. Patrick’*. 

K. and J Grattan. and J. ami l>. Jack»OU. 



O ! were but you and I so wise, 

To see with Robert Grattan's e.>ea ! 

Robin adores that spot of earth, 

That literal spot which gave him birth ; 

And swears “ Belcamp* is* to his taste, 

As tine as Hampton-court at least.*' 

When to your friends you would enhance 
The praise of Italy or France, 

For grandeur, elegance, and wit. 

We gladly hear you and submit; 

But then, to come and keep a clutter. 

For this or that side of a gutter, 

To live in this or t'other isle, 

We cannot think it worth your while ; 

For, take it kindly or amiss. 

The difference but amounts to this. 

We bury on our side the channel 
In linen ; and on yours in flannel.* 

You for the news are ne’er to seek. 

While we perhaps may wait a week ; 

You happy folks arc sure to meet 
A hundred whores in every street, 

While we may trace all Dublin o'er 
Before we find out half a score. 

You see my arguments are strong, 

I wonder you held out so long ; 

But since you are convinced at lust. 

We’ll pardon you for what is past. 

So let us now for whist prepare ; 

Twelve pence a corner if you dare. 

ON DREAMS. 

AS IMITATION OK PETHONIU8. 

•» Sum n la qua mental ludunt volltattibus umbrii," Ike. 
Those dreams that on the silent night intrude. 

And with false flitting shades our minds delude, 

Jove never sends us downward from the skies ; 

Nor can they from infernal mansions rise ; 

But are all mere productions of the brain, 

And fools consult interpreters in vain. 

For when in bed we rest our weary limbs, 

The mind unburden’d sports in various whims ; 

The busy head with mimic art runs o’er 
The scenes and actions of the day before. 

The drowsy tyrant, by his minions led. 

To regal rage devotes some patriot's head. 

With equal terrors, not with equal guilt. 

The murderer dreams of all the blood he spilt. 

The soldier smiling hears the widow's cries, 

And stabs the son before the mother's eyes. 

With like remorse his brother of the trade, 

The butcher, fells the lamb beneath his blade. 

The statesman rakes the town to find a plot. 

And dreams of forfeitures by treason got. 

Nor less Tom-t — d-man, of true statesman mould, 
Collects the city filth in search of gold. 

Orphans around his bed the lawyer sees. 

And takes the plaintiff’s and defendant’s fees, 

His fellow pickpurse watching for a job, 

Fancies his fingers in the cully's fob. 

The kind physician grants the husband’s prayers, 
Or gives relief to long-expecting heirs. 

The sleeping hangman ties the fatal noose. 

Nor unsuccessful waits for dead men's shoes. 

The grave divine, with knotty points perplex'd. 
As if he was awake, nods o'er his text ; 

While the sly mountebank attends his trade, 
Harangues the rabble, and is better paid. 

* Id Fiord, shoot live miles from Dublin. 
k Ttie l«»* f‘« buiylng in woollen wan extended to Ireland u* 

nss. 
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DELANY TO SWIFT— THE ANSWER— A QUIET LIFE. 
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The hireling senator of modem days 
Bedaubs the guilty great with nauseous praise ; 
And Dick the scavenger, with equal grace 
Flirts from his cart the mud into his face. 

SENT BY DR. DELANY TO DR. SWIFT, 

In order to b« admitted to speak to him when he was deaf. 
1794. 

Dear sir, 1 think, ’tis doubly hard, 

Your ears and doors should both be barr’d. 

Can anything be more unkind t 
Must I not see ’cause you arc blind I 
Methinks a friend at night should cheer you, — 
A friend that loves to see and hear you. 

Why am I robb’d of that delight. 

When you can be no loser by't t 

Nay, when ’tis plain (for what is plainer?) 

That if you heard you’d be no gainer ? 

For sure you are not yet to learn 
That hearing is not your concern. 

Then be your doors no longer barr’d : 

Your business, sir, is to be heard. 



THE ANSWER. 

The wise pretend to make it clear 
’Tis no great loss to lose an ear. 

Why are we then so fond of two, 

When by experience one would do ? 

'Tis true, say they, cut ofF the head, 

And there’s an end ; the man is dead ; 

Because, among all human race. 

None e’er was known to have a brace : 

But contidently they maintain 

That where we find the members twain, 

The loss of one is no such trouble, 

Since t’other will in strength be double. 

The limb surviving, you may swear, 

Becomes his brother’s lawful heir : 

Thus, for a trial, let me beg of 
Your reverence but to cut one leg off, 

And you shall find, by this device, 

The other will be stronger twice ; 

For every day you shall be gaining 
New vigour to the leg remaining. 

So, when an eye has lost its brother, 

You see the better with the other; 

Cut off your hand, and you may do 
With t’other hand the work of two : 

Because the soul her power contracts, 

And on the brother limb re-acts. 

But yet the point is not so clear in 
Another case, the sense of hearing : 

For, though the place of either ear 
Be distant, as one head can bear. 

Yet Galen most acutely shows you 
(Consult his book de partium ttsu ) 

That from each ear, as he observes, 

There creep two auditory nerves, 

Not to be secu without a glass, 

Which near the as petrosum pass ; 

Thence to the neck ; and moving thorough there, 
One goes to this, and one to t’other ear ; 

Which made my grandam always stuff her ears 
Both right and left, as fellow-sufferers. 

You see my learning ; but, to shorten it. 

When my left ear was deaf a fortnight, 

To t’other ear I felt it coming on : 

And thus I solve this hard phenomenon. 

'Tis true, a glass will bring supplies 
To weak, or old, or clouded eyes : 

Your arms, though both your eyes were lost. 
Would guard your nose against a post : 

Without your legs, two legs of wood 
Are stronger, and almost as good : 



And as for hands, there have been those 
Who, wanting both, have used their toes. 

But no contrivance yet appears 
To furnish artificial ears. 

A QUIET LIFE AND A GOOD NAME. 

To a friend who married a alirew. 1794. 

Nell scolded in so loud a din, 

That Will durst hardly venture in: 

He mark'd the conjugal dispute; 

Nell roar’d incessant, Dick sat mute ; 

But, when he saw his friend appear. 

Cried bravely, ** Patience, good my dear !” 

At sight of Will, she bawl'd no more, 

But hurried out and clapp’d the door. 

Why, Dick ! the devil's in thy Nell, 

(Quoth Will,) thy house is worse than iell : 
Why what a peal the jade has rung! 

D — n her, why don’t you slit her tongue? 

For nothing else will make it cease. 

Dear Will, I suffer this for peace : 

I never quarrel with my wife ; 

I bear it for a quiet life. 

Scripture, you know, exhorts us to it ; 

Bids us to seek peace, and ensue it 
Will went again to visit Dick ; 

And entering in the very nick. 

He saw virago Nell belabour, 

With Dick's own staff, his peaceful neighbour* 
Poor Will, who needs must interpose, 

Received a brace or two of blows. 

But now, to make my story short, 

Will drew out Dick to take a quart. 

Why, Dick, thy wife has devilish whims ; 
Ods-buds ! why don’t you break her limbs ? 

If she were mine, and had such tricks. 

I’d teach her how to handle sticks: 

Z — ds ! I would ship her to Jamaica, 

Or truck the carrion for tobacco : 

I’d send her far enough away— - 
Dear Will ; but whut would people say ? 

Lord ! I should get so ill a name, 

The neighbours round would cry out shame. 

Dick suffer’d for his peace and credit ; 

But who believed him when he said it? 

Can he, who makes himself a slave, 

Consult his peace, or credit save ? 

Dick found it by bis ill success. 

His quiet small, his credit less. 

She served him at the usual rate ; 

She stunn’d, and then she broke his pate : 

And what he thought the hardest case, 

The parish jeer'd him to his face ; 

Those men who wore the breeches least 
Call'd him a cuckold, fool, and beast. 

At home he was pursued with noise ; 

Abroad was pester’d by the boys : 

Within, his wife would breuk his bones ; 
Without, they pelted him with stones ; 

The ’prentices procured a riding,* 

To act his patience and her chiding. 

False patience and mistaken pride! 

There are ten thousand Dicks beside ; 

Slaves to their quiet and good name 
Are used like Dick, and bear the blame. 



A PASTORAL DIALOGUE; 

Written after the newi of the death of kina George 1 , whe 
died alter a short sickness, by eatiDg a melon, at O^naburg, 
on his way to Hanover, June 11, 17S7. 

*• Rich monk Lodge is a bouse with a small park belongin'! to 
the cruwn- It was usually granted by the crown for a lea* of 



• A well-known humorous ravaleade, in ridicule of a scvlding 

wife and henpecked hiuhand. 
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A PASTORAL DIALOGUE — DESIRE AND POSSESSION. 



c>2fi 

vr.ir* The duke of Ormond was the laet who had It. After 
liis exile it wu given to the prince of Wale* b> tin* king, nie 
prince and «rinr«-«* inmaily pawed tlieir turomrr there- It u 
within « mile of Richmond. 

*• M.irblc-hill U a liou** built by Mr* Howard, then of the 
tiedehamlvr. afterwanU co ntea« of Suffolk and groom *T the 
Mole to the qu**ea. It i* ou the Middlesex aide, near Twicken- 
ham, where Mr. Pono lived, and about two mile* from Rich- 
mond lodge. Mr. Pope was the contmer of the Widens, 
lorfl Herbert the architect, the dean of St. Patiick •eliteT butler 
and keeper of tlie ice house. Upon king George's death these 
two house* met and had the following dialogue. ' 



In spite of Pope, in spite of Gay, 

And all that he or they can sav, 

Sing on I must and sing I will 
Of Richmond Lodge and Marble Hill. 

Last Friday night, as neighbours use, 

This couple met to talk of news : 

For by old proverbs it appears 

That walls have tongues, and hedges ears. 

MARBLE HILL. 

Quoth Marble Hill, right well I ween, 

Your mistress now is grown a queen ; 

You’ll find it soon by woful proof, 

She’ll come no more beneath your roof. 

RICHMOND LODGE. 

The kingly prophet well evinces 
That we should put no trust in princes: 

My royal master promised me 
To raise me to a high degree ; 

But now he’s grown a king, God wot, 

1 fear T shall be soon forgot. 

You see, when folks have got their ends. 

How quickly they neglect their friends ; 

Yet 1 may say, 'twixt me and you, 

Pray God, they now may find us true! 

mar. H. My house was built but for a show, 

My lady’s empty pockets know ; 

And now she will not have a shilling, 

To raise the stairs or build the ceiling; 

For all the courtly madams round 
Now pay four shillings in the pound ; 

•Tis come to what I always thought 
My dame is hardly worth a groat. 

Had you and l been courtiers born, 

We should not thus have lain forlorn ; 

For those wc dext’rous courtiers call 
Can rise upon their masters' fall : 

But we, unlucky and unwise. 

Must fall because our masters rise. 

RtCH. l. My master, scarce a fortnight since, 
Wan grown as wealthy as a prince; 

But now it will be no such thing. 

For he’ll be poor as any king ; 

And by his crown will nothing get. 

But like a king to run in debt. 

mar. h. No more the dean, that grave divine, 
Shall keep the key of my no — wine ; 

My iee-housc rob, as heretofore, 

And steal my artichokes no more ; 

Poor Patty Blount no more be seen 
Bedraggled in my walks so green : 

Plump Johuuy Gay will now elope; 

And here no more will dangle Pope. 

rich. L. Here wont the dean, when he’s to seek, 
To sponge a breakfast once a- week ; 

To cry the bread was stale, and mutter 
Complaints against the royal butter. 

But now I fear it will be said. 

No butter sticks upon his bread. 

We soon shall find him full of spleen. 

Fur want of tattling to the queen ; 



Stunning her royal ears with talking; 

His reverence and her highness walking: 

While lady Charlotte,* like a stroller, 

Sits mounted on the garden-roller. 

A goodly sight to sec her ride, 

With ancient Mirmont* at her side. 

In velvet cap his head lies warm, 

His hat, for show, beneath his arm. 

mar. h. Some South-Sea broker from the city 
Will purchase me, the more’s the pity ; 

Lay all my fine plantations waste, 

To fit them to his vulgar taste ; 

Changed for the worse in every part, 

My master Pope will break his heart. 

rich. l. In my own Thames may I be drownded. 
If e’er I stoop beneath a crown’d head : 

Except her majesty prevails 

To place me with the prince of Wales; 

And then I shall be free from fears. 

For he’ll be prince these fifty years. 

I then will turn a courtier too, s* 

And serve the times as others do. 

Plain loyalty, not built on hope, 

I leave to your contriver, Pope ; 

None loves his king and country better. 

Yet none was ever less their debtor. 

mar. tl. Then let him come and take a nap 
In summer on my verdant lap ; 

Prefer our villas, where the Thames is, 

To Kensington, or hot St. James’s; 

Nor shall I dull in silence sit; 

For 'tis to me he owes his wit ; 

My groves, my echoes, and my birds, 

Have taught him his poetic words. 

We gardens, and you wildernesses, 

Assist all poets in distresses. 

Him twice a- week 1 here expect, 

To rattle Moody c for neglect; 

An idle rogue, who speuds his quartridge 
In tippling at the Dog and Partridge ; 

And 1 can hardly get him down 
Three times a-week to brush my gown. 

rich. L. I pity you, dear Marble Hill ; 

But hope to sec you flourish still. 

All happiness — and so adieu. 

mar. H. Kind Richmond Lodge, the same to you. 



DESIRE AND POSSESSION. 1727. 

’Tis Btrange what different thoughts inspire 
In men Possession and Desire ! 

Think what they wish so great a blessing ; 

So disappointed when possessing ! 

A moralist profoundly sage 
(I know not in what book or page, 

Or whether o’er a pot of ale) 

Related thus the following tale : — 

Possession, and Desire, his brother, 

But still at varianee with each other, 

Were seen contending in a race ; 

And kept at first an equal pace ; 

’Tis said their course continued long, 

For this was active, that was strong : 

Till Envy, Slander, Sloth, and Doubt, 

Misled them many a league about; 

Seduced by some deceiving light. 

They take the wrong way for the right ; 

• L*ilv Charlotte do Ron-my. a Kfriuh lady 

w Maraui* dr Mirmont. a Pn uehmau of qualilv. alvo had 
emurr iU*d from hi< country. 

• Thr tenrdener. 
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ON CENSU RE— THE FURNITURE OF A WOMAN’S MIND. 
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Through slippery by-roads, dark and deep. 
The) often climb and often creep. 

Desire, the swifter of the two, 

Along the plain like lightning flew: 

Till, entering on a broad highway, 

Where power and titles scatter’d lay. 

He strove to pick up all he found, 

And by excursions lost his ground : 

No sooner got than with disdain 
He threw them on the ground again ; 

And hasted forward to pursue 
Fresh objects fairer to his view, 

In hope to spring some nobler game , 

But all he took was just the same : 

Too scornful now to stop his pace, 

He spum'd them in his rival’s face. 

Possession kept the beaten road, 

And gather’d all his brother strew'd ; 

But overcharged and out of wind, 

Though strong in limbs, he lagg'd behind. 

Desire had now the goal in sight ; 

It was a tower of monstrous height ; 

Where on the summit Fortune stands, 

A crown and sceptre in her hands ; 
Beneath a chasm as deep as hell, 

Where many a bold adventurer fell. 

Desire, in rapture, gazed awhile, 

And saw the treacherous goddess smile ; 
But as he climb’d to grasp the crown 
She knock’d him with the sceptre down ! 
He tumbled in the gulf profound ; 

There doom’d to whirl an endless round. 

Possession’s load was grown so great. 

He sunk bcueath the cumb’rous weigl t; 
And, as he now expiring lay, 

Flocks every ominous bird of prey ; 

The raven, vulture, owl, and kite, 

At once upon his carcase light, 

And strip his hide, and pick his boner, 
Regardless of his dying groans. 



ON CENSURE. 1727. 

Yb wise, instruct me to endure 
An evil which admits no cure ; 

Or, how this evil can be borne. 

Which breeds at once both hate and scorn. 
Bare innocence is no support. 

When you are tried in Scandal’s court. 
Stand high in honour, wealth, or wit ; 

All others, who inferior sit, 

Conceive themselves in conscience hound 
To join, and drag you to the ground. 

Your altitude offends the eyes 
Of those who want the power to rise. 

The world, a willing stander-by, 

Inclines to aid a specious lie : 

Alas! they would not do you wrong ; 

But all appearances are strong. 

Yet whence proceeds this weight we lay 
On what detracting people say 1 
For let mankind discharge their tongues 
In venom tiU they burst their lungs, 

Their utmost malice cannot make 
Y our head, or tooth, or finger ache ; 

Nor spoil your shape, distort your face, 

Or put one feature out of place ; 

Nor will you find your fortune sink 
By what they speak or what they think ; 
Nor can ten hundred thousand lies 
Make you less virtuous, leorn'd, or wise. 

The most effectual way to balk 
Their malice is— to let them talk 



THE FURNITURE OF A WOMAN’S MIND 

17 * 7 . 

A sirr of phrases learn’d by rote ; 

A passion for a scarlet coat ; 

When at a piny to laugh or cry, 

Yet cannot tell the reason why ; 

Never to hold her tongue a minute, 

While all she prates has nothing in it ; 

Whole hours can with a coxcomb sit. 

And take his nonsense all for wit ; 

Her learning mounts to read a song, 

But half the words pronouncing wrong; 

Has every repartee in store 

She spoke ten thousand tiroes before ; 

Can ready compliments supply 
On all occasions cut and dry ; 

Such hatred to a parson's gown, 

The sight would put her in a swoon ; 

For conversation well endued, 

She calls it witty to be rude ; 

And, placing raillery in railing, 

Will tell aloud your greatest failing; 

Nor make a scruple to expose 
Your bandy leg or crooked nose ; 

Can at her morning tea run o’er 
The scandal of the day before ; 

Improving hourly in her skill 
To cheat and wrangle at quadrille. 

In choosing lace a critic uice, 

Knows to a groat the lowest price ; 

Can in her female clubs dispute 
What linen best the silk will spit. 

What colours each complexion match, 

And where with art to place a patch. 

If chance a mouse creeps in her sight. 

Can finely counterfeit a fright; 

So sweetly screams if it comes near her, 

She ravishes all hearts to hear hei 
Can dext’rously her husband teaz<- 
By taking fits whene’er she please ; 

By frequent practice learns the trick 
At proper seasons to be sick ; 

Thinks nothing gives one airs so pretty, 

At once creating love and pity ; 

If M« lly happens to be careless. 

And but neglects to warm her hair-lace. 

She gets a cold as sure os death, 

And vows she scarce can fetch her breath ; 
Admires how modest women can 
Be so robustious like a man. 

In party, furious to her power ; 

A bitter Whig, or Tory sour ; 

Her arguments directly tend 
Against the side she would defend ; 

Will prove herself a Tory plain. 

From principles the Whigs maintain ; 

And, to defend the Whiggish cause, 

Her topics from the Tories draws. 

O yes ! if any man can find 
More virtues in a woman’s mind, 

Let them be sent to Mrs. Harding;* 

She’ll pay the charges to a farthing ; 

Take notice, she has my commission 
To add them in the next edition ; 

Thev may outsell a better thing : 

So, halloo, boys; God save the king! 



CLEVER TOM CLINCH, 

GOING TO BE HANGED. 1727. 

As clever Tom Clinch, while the rabble was bawling, 
Rode stately through Holborr. to die in his calling, 

• Widow of John Harding, thedrnpier's punter. 
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He stopp’d at the George for a bottle of sack. 

And promised to pay for it when he came back. 

His waistcoat, and stockings, and breeches were 
His cap had a new cherry ribbon to tic’t. [white ; 
The maids to the doors and the balconies ran, 

And said, u Lack-a-day, he's a proper young man !” 
But, as from the windows the ladies he spied, 

Like a beau in the box, he bow'd low on each side ! 
And when his last speech the loud hawkers did cry, 
lie swore from his cart “ It was all a damn'd lie ! w 
The hangman for pardon fell down on his knee ; 
Tom gave him a kick in the guts for his fee : 

Then said, I must speak to the people a little ; 

But I’ll see you all damn’d before 1 will whittle.* 
My honest friend Wild b (may he long hold his place!), 
He lengthenM my life with a whole year of grace. 
Take courage, dear comrades, and be not afraid, 

Nor slip this occasion to follow your trade ; 

My conscience is clear, and my spirits are calm, 

And thus I go off, without prayer-book or psalm ; 
Then follow the practice of clever Tom Clinch, 

Who hung like a hero and never would flinch. 



ADVICE 

TO THE GRUB-STREET VERSE-WRITERS. 
726 . 

V e poets ragged and forlorn, 

Down from your garrets haste ; 

Ye rhymers, dead as soon as born, 

N ot yet consign’d to paste ; 

J know a trick to make you thrive ; 

O, ’tie a quaint device : 

Your still-born poems shall revive, 

And scorn to wrap up spicc. 

Get all your verses printed fair, 

Then let them well be dried ; 

And Curll must have a special care 
To leave the margin wide. 

Lend these to paper-sparing Pope ; 

And when he sits to write, 

No letter with an envelope 
Could give him more delight. 

When Pope has fill’d the margins round 
Why then recall your loan ; 

Sell them to Curll for fifty pound, 

And swear they are your own. 



DR. 8WIFT TO MR. POPE, 

While he vu writing the DuneUd. 

17 * 7 . 

PorB has the talent well to speak, 

But not to reach the ear ; 

His loudest voice is low and weak, 

The dean too deaf to hear. 

Awhile they on each other look. 

Then different studies choose ; 

The dean sits plodding on a book; 

Pope walks and courts the Muse. 

Now backs of letters, though design'd 
For those who more will need ’em, 

Are fill’d with hints, and interlined, 

Himself can hardly read ’em. 

Each atom, by some other struck, 

All turns and motions tries; 

Till, in lump together stuck. 

Behold a poem rise : 

• A cant word for confessing. 

* The fluted thief cateher. under- keeper of Newgate, executed 
for receding stolen guocU. 



Yet to the dean his share allot ; 

He claims it by a canon ; 

That without which a thing is not 
Is causa tine qua non. 

Thus, Pope, in vain you boast your wit ; 

For, had our deaf divine 
Been for your conversation fit, 

You had not writ a line. 

Of Sherlock,* thus, for preaching famed, 
The sexton, reason’d well ; 

And justly half the merit claim’d, 

Because he rang the bell. 

A LOVE-POEM. 

FROM A PHYSICIAN TO HIS MISTRESS. 

Written at London. 

By poets we are well assured 
That love, alas ! can ne’er be cured ; 

A complicated heap of ills. 

Despising boluses and pills. 

Ah ! Chloe, this I find is true, 

Since first I gave my heart to you. 

Now, by your cruelty hard bound, 

I strain my guts, my colon wound. 

Now jealousy my grumbling tripes 
Assaults with grating, grinding gripes. 
When pity in those eyes I view, 

My bowels wambling make me spew. 

When I an amorous kiss design’d, 

I belch’d a hurricane of wind. 

Once you a gentle sigh let fall ; 

Remember how I suck’d it all ; 

What colic pangs from thence I felt. 

Had you but known your heart would melt. 
Like ruffling winds in caverns pent, 

Till nature pointed out a vent. 

How have you tom my heart to pieces 
With maggots, humours, and caprices! 

By which I got the hemorrhoids ; 

And loathsome worms my anus voids. 
Whene’er I hear a rival named, 

I feel my body all inflamed ; 

Which breaking out in boils and blains. 
With yellow filth my linen stains ; 

Or, parch’d with unextinguish’d thirst, 
Small-beer I guzzle till I burst ; 

And then I drag a bloated corpus, 

Swell’d with a dropsy, like a porpus ; 

When, if I cannot purge or stale, 

I must be tapp'd to fill a pail. 



BOUTS RIMES. 

ON SIONORA DOMITILLA. 

Ocr schoolmaster may rave i’ th’ fit 
Of classic beauty, htec et ilia ; 

Not all his birch inspires such wit 
As tit* ogling beams of Domitilla. 

Let nobles toast, in bright champagne, 
Nymphs higher bom than Domitilla; 

I’ll drink ner health, again, again. 

In Berkeley’s tar or sars’parilla. 

At Goodman’s-fields I’ve much admired 
The postures strange of monsieur Brill* 
But what arc they to the soft step, 

The gliding air of Domitilla 1 
Virgil has eternized in song 

The flying footsteps of Camilla ; 

Sure, as a prophet, he was wrong ; 

He might have dream’d of Domitilla. 

* The d«to of St. Paul's, father to ths bishop. 
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Great Theodose condemn'd a town 
Fur thinking ill of his Placilla : 

Aud deuce take London ! if some knight 
O’ th* city wed not Domitilla. 

"Wheeler, air George, in travel* wise, 

Gives us a medal of Plantilla ; 

But O ! the empress has not eyes. 

Nor lips, nor breast, like Domitilla. 

Not all the wealth of plunder’d Italy, 

Piled on the mules of king At- Lila, 

Is worth one glove (I'll not tell a bit a lie) 

Or garter snatch'd from Domitilla. 

Five years a nymph at certain hamlet, 
Ycleped Harrow of the Hill, a- 
— bused much my heart and was a damn’d let 
To verse — but now for Domitilla. 

Dan Pope consigns Belinda’s watch 
To the fair sylphid Momentilla, 

And thus I offer up my catch 

To the snow-white hands of Domitilla. 



HELTER SKELTER; 

OR, THE HOE AND CRY AFTER THE ATTORNEYS UPON 
THEIR RIDING THE CIRCUIT. 

Isr ridicule of the e**y strains of poor Ambrose Phillip* so 
often doomed to undergo the satire of Swift sad Pope. 
Now the active young attorneys 
Briskly travel on their journeys, 

Looking big as any giants 
On the horses of their clients ; 

Like so many little Marses 
With their tillers at their a — s. 

Brazen. hilted, lately burnish’d, 

And with harness-buckles furnish’d, 

And with whips and spurs so neat. 

And with jockey-coats complete, 

And with boots so very greasy, 

And with saddles eke so easy, 

And with bridles fine and gay, 

Bridles borrow’d for a day, 

Bridles destined far to roam, 

Ah ! never, never to come home. 

And with hats so very big, sir. 

And with powder’d caps and wigs, sir. 

And with ruffles to be shown, 

Cambric ruffles not their own ; 

And with Holland shirts so white. 

Shirts becoming to the sight, 

Shirts bewrought with different letters. 

As belonging to their betters. 

With their pretty tinsel’d boxes, 

Gotten from their dainty doxies, 

And with ring* so very trim, 

Lately taken out of lim — * 

And with very little pence, 

And as very little sense ; 

With some law, but little justice, 

Having stolen from my hostess, 

From the barber and the cutler, 

Like the soldier from the sutler ; 

From the vintner and the tailor, 

Like the felon from the jailor ; 

Into this and t’other county, 

Living on the public bounty ; 

Thorough town and thorough village, 

All to plunder, all to pillage ; 

Thorough mountains, thorough valleys, 
Thorough stinking lanes and alleys, 

Some to — kiss with farmers' spouses, 

And make merry in their houses ; 

Some to tumble country wenchts 
On their rushy beds nnd benches ; 

• A cant word for paw mnjr. 



And if they begin a fray, 

Draw theiT swords and run away ; 

All to murder equity, 

And to take a double fee ; 

Till the people all are quiet. 

And forget to broil and riot. 

Low in pocket, cow’d in courage, 
Safely glad to sup their porridge, 

And vacation’s over — then 
Hey for London town again. 



THE PUPPET-SHOW. 

The life of man to represent, 

And turn it all to ridicule, 

Wit did a puppet-show invent. 

Where the chief actor is a fool. 

The gods of old were logs of wood, 

And worship was to puppets paid ; 

In antic dress the idol stood, 

And priest and people bow’d the head. 

No wonder then, if art began 
The simple votaries to frame, 

To shape in timber foolish man, 

And consecrate the block to fame. 

From hence poetic fancy learn’d 

That trees might rise from human forma; 

The body to a trunk be turn’d, 

And branches issue from the arms. 

Thus Da?dalus and Ovid too, 

That man's a blockhead, have confess'd : 

Powel * and Stretch • the hint pursue ; 

Life is a farce, the world a jest. 

The same great truth South Sea has proved 
On that famed theatre, the Alley ; 

Where thousands, by directors moved. 

Are now sad monuments of folly. 

What Momus was of old to Jove, 

The same a Harlequin is now; 

The former was buffoon above, 

The latter is a Punch below. 

This fleeting scene is but a stage, 

Where various images appear ; 

In different parts of jouth and age. 

Alike the prince and peasant share. 

Some draw our eyes by being great. 

False pomp conceals mere wood within ; 

And legislators ranged in state 
Are oft but wisdom in machine. 

A stock may chance to wear a crown, 

And timber as a lord take place : 

A statue may put on a frown, 

And cheat us with a thinking face. 

Others arc blindly led awav, 

Ami made to act for ends unknown ; 

By the mere spring of wires they play, 

And speak in language not their own. 

Too oft, alas ! a scolding wife 
Usurps a jolly fellow’s throne; 

And many drink the cup of life 
Mix'd and embitter’d by a Joan. 

In short, whatever men pursue, 

Of pleasure, folly, war, or love : 

This mimic race brings all to view : 

Alike they dress, they talk, they move 

Go on, great Stretch, with artful hand, 
Mortals to please and to deride ; 

And when death breaks thy vital band, 
Thou shalt put on a puppet’s pride. 

• Two famou* puppet-show men. 
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Tliou shall in puny wood be shown. 

Thy image shall preserve thy fame , 

Ages to come thy worth shall own, 

Point at thy limbs, and tell thy name. 

Tell Tom [Sheridan] he draws a farce iu vain, 
Before he looks in Nature’s glass ; 

Puns cannot form a witty scene, 

N or pedantry for humour pass. 

To make men act as senseless wood, 

And chatter in a mystic strain. 

Is a mere force on flesh and blood, 

And sliows some enror in the brain. 

He that would thus refine on thee, 

And turn thy stage into a school, 

The jest of Punch will ever be, 

And stand confess’d the greater fool. 



THE JOURNAL OF A MODERN LADY. 

In a loiter to a person of quality. 1728. 

Sir, ’twas a most unfriendly part 
I n you, who ought to know my heart. 

Are well acquainted with my seal 
For all the female commonweal — 

How could it come into your miud 
To pitch on me, of all mankind. 

Against the Bex to write a satire, 

And brand me for a woman-hater T 
On me, who think them all so fair, 

They rival Venus to a hair ; 

Their virtues never cease to sing, 

Since first I learn’d to tune a string 
Methinks I hear the ladies cry, 

Will he his character belie 1 
Must never our misfortunes end 1 
And have we lost our only friend T 
Ah, lovely nymphs 1 remove your fears, 

No more let fall those precious teara. 

Sooner shall, &c. 

[Here several verses are omitted. | 

The hound be hunted by the hare, 

Than I turn rebel to the fair. 

’Twas you engaged me first to write, 

Then gave the subject out of spite : 

The journal of a modem dame 
Is, by my promise, what you claim. 

My word is pass'd, I must submit ; 

And yet perhaps you may be bit. 

I but’transcribe ; for not a line 
Of all the satire shall be mine. 

Compell’d by you to tag in rhymes 
The common slanders of the times, 

Of modem times, the guilt is yours, 

And me my innocence secures. 

Unwilling Muse, begin thy lay, 

The annals of a female day. 

By nature turn'd to play the rake well, 

(As we shall show you in the sequel), 

The modem dame is waked by noon, 

(Some authors say not quite so soon). 

Because, though sore against her will, 

She sat all night up at quadrille. 

She stretches, gapes, unglues her eyes. 

And asks if it be time to rise ; 

Of headache and the spleen complains ; 

And then, to cool her heated brains, 

Her night-gown and her slippers brought her, 
Takes a large dram of citron -water. 

Then to her glass ; and, “ Bettv, pray, 

Don't I look frightfully to-day 1 
But was it not confounded hard 1 
Well, if I ever touch a card 1 
Four matadores, and lose codille! 

Depend upon’t, 1 never will. 



But run to Tom, and bid him fix 
The ladies here to-night by six.” 

“ Madam, the goldsmith waits below ; 

He says, his business is to know 

If you’ll redeem the silver cup 

He keeps in pawn t" — " First, show him jp.' 

“ Your dressing-plate he’ll be content 
To take, for interest cent, per cent. : 

And, madam, there's my lady Spade 
Has sent this letter by her maid.” 

•* Well, 1 remember what she won ; 

And has the sent so soon to dun 1 
Here, carry down these ten pistoles 
My husband left to pay for coals ; 

I thank my stars they all are light. 

And I may have revenge to-night." 

Now, loitering o’er her tea and cream, 

She enters on her usual theme ; 

Her last night’s ill success repeats. 

Calls lady Spade a hundred cheats : 

“ She slipp’d spadillo in her breast. 

Then thought to turn it to a jest : 

There’s Mrs. Cut and she combine, 

And to each other give the sign.” 

Through every game pursues her tale, 

Like hunters o'er their evening ale. 

Now to another scene give place : t 

Enter the folks with silks and lace : 

F resh matter for a world of chat. 

Right Indian this, right Mechlin that : 

“ Observe this pattern — there’s a stuff ; 

I can have customers enough. % 

Dear madam, you are grown so hard — 

This lace is worth twelve pounds a-yard : 

Madam, if there be truth in man, 

I never sold to cheap a fan.” 

This business of importance o’er. 

And madam almost dress’d by four ; 

The footman, in his usual phrase, 

Comes up with, “ Madam, dinner stays.” 

She answers, in her usual style, 

« The cook must keep it back a while ; 

I never can have time to dress, 

No woman breathing takes up less ; 

I’m hurried so, it makes me sick ; 

I wish the dinner at Old Nick.” 

At table now she acts her part, 

Has all the dinner cant by heart : 
u I thought we were to dine alone, 

My dear; for sure, if I had known 
This company would come to-day — 

But really ’tis my spouse’s way I 
He’s so unkind, he never sends 
To tell when he invites his friends ; 

I wish ye may but have enough I” 

And while with all this paltry stuff 
She sits tormenting ever)- guest, 

Nor gives her tongue one moment's rest, 

In phrases batter’d, stale, and trite, 

Which modern ladies call polite ; 

You sec the booby husband sit 
In admiration at ner wit! 

But let me now a while survey 
Our madam o’er her evening tea ; 

Surrounded with her noisy clans 
Of prudes, coquettes, and harridans ; 

When, frighted at the clamorous crew, 

Away the god of silence flew. 

And fair Discretion left the place. 

And Modesty with blushing face ; 

Now enters overweening Pride, 

And Scandal, ever gaping wide, 

Hypocrisy with frown severe. 

Scurrility with giblug air ; 
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Rude Laughter seeming like to burst* 

And Malice always judging worst ; 

And Vanity with pocket-glass, 

And Impudence with front of brass ; 

And studied AH’ectation came, 

Each limb and feature out of frame ; 

"While Ignorance, with brain of lead, 

Flew hovering o'er each female head. 

Why should I ask of thee, my Muse, 

A hundred tongues, as poets use. 

When, to give every dame her due, 

A hundred thousand were too few 1 
Or how should I, alas! relate 
The sum of all their senseless prate, 

Their innuendoes, hiuts, and Blunders, 

Their meaning lewd, and double entendres 1 
Now comes the general scandal charge ; 
What some invent, the rest enlarge ; 

And, “Madam, if it be a lie, 

You have the tale as cheap as I ; 

I must conceal my author’s name : 

Rut now 'tis known to common fame.’* 

Say, foolish females, bold and blind, 

Say, by what fatal turn of mind 
Are you on vices most severe 
"W herein yourselves have greatest share 1 
Thus every fool herself deludes; 

The prudes condemn the absent prudes : 
Mopsa, who stinks her spouse to death, 
Accuses Chloe’s tainted breath ; 

Hircina, rank with sweat, presumes 
To censure Phyllis for perfumes; 

While crooked Cynthia sneering says 
That Florimel wears iron stays ; 

Chloc, of every coxcomb jealous. 

Admires how girls can talk with fellows; 

And, full of indignation, frets 

That women should be such coquettes : 

Iris, for scandal most notorious, 

Cries, “ Lord, the world is so censorious !" 
And Rufa, with her combs of lead. 

Whispers that Sappho's hair is red : 

Aura, whose tongue you hear a mile hence, 
Talks half a day in praise of silence ; 

And Sylvia, full of inward guilt, 

Calls Amoret an arrant jilt. 

Now voices over voices rise. 

While each to be the loudest vies : 

They contradict, affirm, dispute. 

No single tongue one moment mute; 

All mad to speak, and none to hearken, 
They set the very lap-dog barking ; 

Their chattering makes a louder din 
Than fishwives o’er a cup of gin ; 

Not schoolboys at a barring out 
liaised ever such inepssaut rout ; 

The jumbling particles of matter 
In chaos made not such a clatter ; 

Far less the rabble roar and rail 
When drunk with sour election ale. 

Nor do they trust their tongues alone. 

But speak a language of their own ; 

Can read a nod, a shrug, a look, 

Far better than a printed book ; 

Convey a libel in a frown, 

And wink a reputation down ; 

Or by the tossing of the fan 
Describe the lady and the man. 

But see, the female club disbands, 

Each twenty visits on her hands. 

Now all alone poor madam sits 
In vapours and hysteric fits ; 

“ And was not Tom this morning sent 1 
I’d lay my life he never went ; 



Past six, and not a living soul 
I might by this have won a vole.’’ 

A dreadful interval of spleen ! 

How shall we pass the time between 1 
• Here, Betty, let me take my drops ; 

Vnd feel my pulse, I know it stops ; 

This head of mine, lord, how it swims ! 

And such a pain in all my limbs !” 

“ Dear madam, try to take a nap” — 

But now they hear a footman's rap : 

“ Go, run, and light the ladies up : 

It must be one before we sup.” 

The table, cards, and counters set. 

And all the gamester ladies met, 

Her spleen and fits recover’d quite 
Our madam can sit up all night ; 

“ Whoever comes, I’m not within.” — 
Quadrille’s the word, and so begin. 

How can the Muse her aid impart, 
Unskill'd in all the terms of art 1 
Or in harmonious numbers put 
The deal, the shuffle, and the cutl 
The superstitious whims relate, 

That till a female gamester’s pate ! 

What agony of soul she feels 
To see a knave's inverted heels ! 

She draws up card by card to find 
Good fortune peeping from behind ; 

With panting heart and earnest eyes, 

In hope to see spadillo rise ; 

In vain, alas! her hope is fed; 

She draws an ace and sees it red ; 

In ready counters never pays. 

But pawns her snuff-box, rings, and keys ; 
Ever with some new fancy struck, 

Tries twenty charms to mend her luck. 

*• This morning, when the parson came, 

I said I should not win a game, 

This odious chair, how came I stuck in’t t 
I think 1 never had good luck in't. 

I’m so uneasy in my stays : 

Your fan a moment if you please. 

Stand farther, girl, or get you gone ; 

I always lose when you look on.” 
u Lord! madam, you have lost coddle: 

I never saw you play so ill.” 

“ Nay, madam, give me leave to say, 

Twas you that threw the game away ; 

When lady Tricksey play’d a four, 

You took it with a mat adore; 

I saw you touch your wedding-ring 
Before my lady call'd a king ; 

You spoke a word began with H, 

And I know whom you mean to teach, 
Because you held the king of hearts ; 

Fie, madam, leave these little arts.” 

“ That's not so bad as one that rubs 
Her chair to cedi the king of clubs ; 

And makes her partner understand 
A matadore is in her hand.” 

“ Madam, you have no cause to flounce, 

I swear I saw you thrice renounce.** 

” And truly, madam, I know when 
Instead of five you scored me ten. 

6padiilo here has got a mark ; 

A child may know it in the dark : 

I guess'd the hand : it Beldom fails 
I wish some folks would pare their nails.** 
While thus they rail, and scold, and storm, 
It passes but for common form : 

But, conscious that they all speak true, 

And give each other but their due, 

It never interrupts the game, 

Or makes them sensible of shame. 
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The time too precious now to waste, 

The supper gobbled up in haste ; 

Again afresh to cards they run, 

As if they had but just begun. 

But I shall not again repeat 

How oft they squabble, snarl, and cheat. 

At last they hear the watchman knock, 

44 A frosty morn — past four o’clock.” 

The chairmen are not t,o be found ; 

44 Come, let us play the other round.” 

Now all in haste they huddle on 
Their hoods, their cloaks, and get them gone ; 
But first the winner must invite 
The company to-morrow night. 

Unlucky madam, left in tears 
(Who now again quadrille forswears), 

With empty purse and aching head 
Steals to her sleeping spouse to bed. 



PAULUS: AN EPIGRAM. 

DY MR. LINDSAY. 

14 A slave to crowds, scorch’d with the summer’s 
heats, 

In courts the wretched lawyer toils and sweats ; 
While smiling Nature in her best attire 
Regales each sense, and vernal joys inspire. 

Can he, who knows that real good should please, 
Barter for gold his liberty and ease t” — 

Thus Paulus preach'd : — When, entering at the door, 
U pon his board the client pours the ore : 

He grasps the shining gift, pores o’er the cause, 
Forgets the sun, and dozes on the laws. 



THE ANSWER. 

BY DR. SWIFT. 

Likd8ay mistakes the matter quite, 

And honest Paulus judges right. 

Then, why these quarrels to the sun, 
Without whose aid you’re all undone 1 
Did Paulus e’er complain of sweat 1 
Did Paulus e’er the sun forget ; 

The influence of whose golden beams 
Soon licks up all unsavoury steams 1 
The sun, you say, his face has kiss'd : 

It has ; but then it greased his fist. 

True lawyers, for the wisest ends, 

Have always been Apollo’s friends. 

Not for his superficial powers 
Of ripening fruits and gilding flowers ; 
Not for inspiring poet’s brains 
With penniless and starveling strains ; 
Not for his boasted healing art; 

Not for his skill to shoot the dart; 

Nor yet because he sweetly fiddles ; 

Nor for his prophecies in riddles : 

But for a more substantial cause— 
Apollo’s patron of the laws ; 

Whom Paulus ever must adore, 

As parent of the golden ore, 

By Pha>bus, an incestuous birth, 

Begot upon his grand a in Earth ; 

By Phoebus first produced to light ; 

By Vulcan form’d so round and bright : 
Then offer'd at the shrine of Justice, 

By clients to her priests and trustees. 
Nor, when we see Astrtpa stand 
With even balance in her hand. 

Must we suppose she has in view, 

How to give every man his due ; 

Her scales you see her only hold, 

To weigh her priests' the lawyers* gold. 



Now, should I own your case was grievous. 
Poor sweaty Paulus, who’d believe us 1 
’Tis very true, and none denies, 

At least, that such complaints arc wise : 

’Tis wise, no doubt, as clients fat you more, 
To cry, like statesmen, Quanta patimur / 

But, since the truth must needs be stretched 
To prove that lawyers are so wretched, 

This paradox I’ll undertake, 

For Paulus’ and for Lindsay's sake ; 

By topics which, though 1 abomiue ’em 
May serve as argument ad hominem; 

Yet I disdain to offer those 
Made use of by detracting foes. 

I own the curses of mankind 
Sit light upon a lawyer’s mind : 

The clamours of ten thousand tongues 
Break not his rest nor hurt his lungs ; 

I own, his conscience always free 
(Provided he has got his fee), 

Secure of constant peace within, 

He knows no guilt who knows no sin. 

Yet well they merit to be pitied, 

By clients always overwitted. 

And though the gospel seems to say 
What heavy burdens lawyers lay 
Upon the shoulders of their neighbour, 

Nor lend a finger to their labour. 

Always for saving their own bacon. 

No doubt the text is here mistaken ; 

The copy’s false, the sense is rack’d: 

To prove it I appeal to fact ; 

And thus by demonstration show 
What burdens lawyers undergo. 

With early clients at his door, 

Though he was drunk the night before, 

And crop-sick with unclubb’d-for wine, 

The wretch must be at court by nine ; 

Half sunk beneath his briefs and bag, 

As ridden by a midnight hag ; 

Then from the bar harangues the bench 
In English vile, and viler French, 

And Latin vilest of the three ; 

And all for poor ten moidores fee! 

Of paper how is he profuse, 

With periods long, in terms abstruse 1 
What pains he takes to be prolix ! 

A thousand lines to stand for six ! 

Of common sense without a word in t 
And is not this a grievous burden 1 
The lawyer is a common drudge, 

To fight our cause before the judge : 

And what is yet a greater curse, 

Condemn'd to bear his client’s purse . 

While he at ease, secure and light. 

Walks boldly home at dead of night; 

When term is ended leaves the town. 

Trots to his country mansion down ; 

And, disencumber'd of his load, 

No danger dreads upon the road; 

Despises rapparces, and rides 

Safe through the Newry mountains' sides. 

Lindsay, ’tis you have set me on 
To state this question pro and con. 

My satire may offend, *tis true ; 

However, it concerns not you. 

I own, there may, in every clan, 

Perhaps be found ODe honest man ; 

Yet link them close, in this they jump, 

To be but rascals in the lump. 

Imagine Lindsay at the bar, 

He's much the same his brethren are ; 

Well taught by practice to imbibe 
The fundamentals of his tribe : 
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And in hit client's just defence 
Mu,*t deviate oft from common sense ; 

And make his ignorance discern'd. 

To get the name of council learn’d, 

(As luctu comes a non lucendo ,) 

And wisely do os other men do : 

But shift him to a better scene, 

Among his crew of rogues in grain ; 

Surrounded with companions tit. 

To taste his humour, sense, and wit ; 

You'd swear he never took a fee, 

Nor knew in law his A, B, C. 

'Tis hard, where dulness overrules, 

To keep good sense in crowds of fools. 

And we admire the man who saves 
His honesty in crowds of knaves ; 

Nor yields up virtue at discretion 
To villains of his own profession. 

Lindsay, you know what pains you take 
In both, jet hardly save your stake ; 

And will you venture both anew 
To sit among that venal crew, 

That pack of mimic legislators, 

Abandon’d, stupid, slavish praters 1 
For as the rabble daub and ritle 
The fool who scrambles for a trifle ; 

Who for his pains is cuff’d and kick'd. 

Drawn through the dirt, his pockets pick’d ; 

You must expect the like disgrace, 

Scrambling with rogues to get a place ; 

Must lose the honour you have gain’d, 

Your numerous virtues foully stain'd : 

Disclaim for ever all pretence 
To common honesty and sense ; 

And join in friendship with a strict tie, 

To M — 1, C — y, and Dick Tighe.* 

A DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN AM EMINENT LAWYER [DR. LINDSAY] AND 
DR. JONATHAN BWIFT, D. S. P. D. 

In allusion to Horace, book ii. satire i. 

"Sunt quibus in Satira." Ac. 

Written by Mr. Llndsty in 17*9. 

PR. SWIFT. 

Since there are persons who complain 
There’s too much satire in my vein ; 

That I am often found exceeding 
The rules of raillery and breeding ; 

With too much freedom treat my betters, 

Not sparing even men of letters : 

You, who are skill'd in lawyers’ lore, 

What’s your advice 1 Shall I give o’crl 
Nor ever fools or knaves expose, 

Either in verse or humorous prose : 

And to avoid all future ill, 

In my scrutoire lock up my quill t 
LAWYBn. 

Since you are pleased to condescend 
To ask the judgment of a friend, 

Your case consider’d, I must think 
You should withdraw from pen and ink, 
Forbear your poetry and jokes, 

And live like other Christian folks; 

Or, if the Muse* must inspire 
Your fancy with their pleasing fire, 

Take subjects safer for your wit 
Than those on which you lately writ. 

Commend the times, your thoughts correct. 
And follow the prevailing sect ; 

Assert that Hyde, in writing story, 

Shows all the malice of a Tory ; 

* Richard Tighe, rsq.. member of the Irish piilLunrot, sad 
dilhked by thcriran. 



While Burnet in his deathless page 
Discovers freedom without rage. 

To Woolstou recommend our youth. 

For learning, probity, and truth ; 

That noble genius who unbinds 
The chains which fetter freeborn minds ; 
Redeems us from the slavish fears 
Which lasted near two thousand years ; 

He can alone the priesthood humble, 

Make gilded spires and altars tumble. 

dr. s. Must I commend, against my conscience, 
Such stupid blasphemy and nonsense ; 

To such a subject tune my lyre, 

And sing like one of Milton’s choir, 

Where devils to a vale retreat. 

And call the law's of Wisdom, Fate ; 

Lament upon their hapless fall, 

That Force free Virtue should enthrall 1 
Or shall the charms of Wealth and Power 
Make me pollute the Muses’ bower 1 
law. As from the tripod of Apollo, 

Hear from my desk the words that follow : 

“ Some, by philosophers misled, 

Must honour you alive and dead ; 

And such as know' what Greece has writ 
Must taste your irony and wit; 

While most that are or would be great 
Must dread your pen, your person bate ; 

And you on Drapier’s hill must lie, 

And there without a mitre die." 



ON BURNING A DULL POEM. 

17*9. 

An ass’s hoof alone can hold 

That poisonous juice which kills by cold. 

Mcthought, when I tins poem read, 

No vessel but an ass’s head 
8uch frigid fustian could contain ; 

I mean, the head without the brain. 

The cold conceits, the chilling thoughts, 

Went down like stupifying draughts ; 

I found my head began to swim, 

A numbness crept through every limb. 

In baste, with imprecations dire, 

I threw the volume in the tire ; 

When, (who could think t) though cold as ice, 
It burnt to ashes in a trice. 

How could I more enhance its fame t 
Though born in snow, it died in flame. 



THE PROGRESS OF MARRIAGE. 
A2taT!8 SUvE fifty.two, 

A rich divine began to woo 
A handsome, young, imperious girl, 

Nearly related to an earl. 

Her parents and her friends consent ; 

The couple to the temple went : 

They first invite the Cyprian queen ; 

’Twas answer’d, “ She would not be seen ; M 
The Graces next, and all the Muses, 

Were bid in form, but sent excuses. 

Juno attended at the porch, 

With farthing candle for a torch ; 

While mistress Iris held her train, 

The faded bow distilling rain. 

Then Hebe came, and took her place. 

But show’d no more than half her face. 

Whatc’er those dire forebodings meant, 

In mirth the wedding-day was spent; 

The wedding-day, you take me right, 

I promise nothing for the night, 

Tne bridegroom, dress’d to make a figure, 
Assume* an artificial vigour ; 
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A flourish’d night-cap on, to grace 
His ruddy, wrinkled, smiling face ; 

Like the faint red upon a pippin, 

Half wither’d by a winter’s keeping, 

And thus set out this happy j>air, 

The swain is rich, the nymph is fair ; 

But, what I gladly would forget, 

The swain is old, the nymph coquette. 

Both from the goal together start ; 

Scarce run a step before they part ; 

No common ligament that binds 
The various textures of their minds ; 

Their thoughts and actions, hopes and fears, 
Less corresponding than their years. 

Her spouse desires his coffee soon, 

She rises to her tea at noon. 

While he goes out to cheapen books, 

She at the glass consults her looks ; 

While Betty’s buzzing in her ear, 

Lord, what a dress these parsons wear! 

So odd a choice how could she make '. 
Wish’d him a colonel for her sake. 

Then, on her Anger ends she counts 
Exact to what his age amounts. 

The dean, she heard her uncle say, 

Is sixty, if he be a day; 

His ruddy cheeks are no disguise 
You see the crow’s feet round his eyes. 

At one she rambles to the shops, 

To cheapen tea and talk with fops ; 

Or calls a council of her maids 
And tradesmen, to compare brocades. 

Her weighty morning business o’er, 

Sits down to dinner just at four ; 

Minds nothing that is done or said. 

Her cveniug work so fills her head. 

The dean, who used to dine at one, 

Is mawkish and his stomach’s gone ; 

In threadbare gown would scare a louse hold, 
Looks like the chaplain of his household ; 
Beholds her, from the chaplain’s place, 

In French brocades and Flanders lace; 

He wonders what employs her brain, 

But never asks, or asks in vain; 

His mind is full of other cares, 

And in the sneaking parson’s airs 
Computes that half a parish dues 
Will hardly find his wife in shoes. 

Canst thou imagine, dull diviue, 

’Twill gain her love to make her fine f 
Hath she no other wants beside 1 
You raise desire as well as pride, 

Enticing coxcombs to adore 
And teach her to despise thee more. 

If in her coach she’ll condescend 
To place him at the hinder end, 

Her hoop is hoist above his nose. 

His odious gown would soil her clothes, 

And drops him at the church, to pray, 

While she drives on to see the play. 

He, like an orderly divine, 

Comes home a quarter after nine, 

And meets her hasting to the ball: 

Her chairmen push him from the wall. 

He enters in and walks up stairs. 

And calls the family to prayers ; 

Then goes alone to take his rest 
In bed, where he can spare her best. 

At five the footmen make a din, 

Her ladyship is just come in ; 

The masquerade began at two. 

She stole away with much ado ; 

And shall be chid this afternoon, 

For leading company so soou; 



She’ll say, and she may truly say’t, 

She can’t abide to stay out late. 

But uow, though scarce a twelvemonth pisrrioo. 
Poor lady Jane has thrice miscarried : 

The cause, alas ! is quickly guess’d ; 

The town has whisper’d round the jest. 

Think on some remedy in time, 

You find his reverence past his prime, 

Already dwindled to a lath : 

No other way but try the bath. 

For Venus, rising from the ocean. 

Infused a strong prolific potion. 

That mix'd with Achelous' spring. 

The homed flood, as poets sing, 

Who, with an English beauty smitten, 

Ran under ground from Greece to Britain; 

The genial virtue with him brought, 

And gave the nymph a plenteous draught ; 

Then fled, and left his horn behind, 

For husbands past their youth to find : 

The nymph, who still with passion buni’d, 

Was to a boiling fountain turn’d, 

Where childless wives crowd every mom 
To drink in Acheloiis’ horn. 

And here the father often gains 
That title by another’s pains. 

Hither, though much against the grain. 

The dean has carried lady Jane. 

He for a while would not consent. 

But vow’d his money all was spent : 

His money spent ! a clownish reason 1 
And must iny Ittdy slip her season 1 
The doctor, with a double fee. 

Was brib’d to make the dean agree. 

Here all diversions of the place 
Are proper in my lady’s case : 

With which she patiently complies, 

Merely because her friends advise; 

His money and her time employs 
In music, raffling- rooms, ana toys ; 

Or in the Cross-bath seeks an heir. 

Since others oft have found one there ; 

Where if the denn by chance appears, 

It shames his cassock and his years. 

He keeps his distance in the gallery, 

Till banish’d by some coxcomb’s raillery; 

For ’twould his character expose 
To bathe among the belles and beaux. 

So have I seen, within a pen, 

Young ducklings fostered by a hen ; 

But, when let out, they run and muddle. 

As instinct leads them, in a puddle: 

The sober hen, not bom to swim, 

With mournful note clucks round the brim. 

The dean, with all his best endeavour, 

Gets not an heir, but gets* fever. 

A victim to the last essays 
Of vigour in declining days, 

He dies, and leaves his mourning mate 
(What could lie less?) his whole estate. 

The widow goes through all her forms : 

New lovers now will come in s warms. 

O, may I see her soon dispensing 
Her favours to some broken ensign 1 
Him let her marry, for his face, 

And only coat of tarnish’d lace ; 

To turn her naked out of doors. 

And spend her jointure on his whores ; — 

But, for a parting present, leave her 
A rooted pox to last for ever ! 
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AN EXCELLENT NEW BALLAD; 

OR, THE TRUE ENGLISH DEAN* TO BE HANGED FOR 

A RAPE. 1730. 

I. 

Our brethren of England, who love us so dear, 

And in all they do for us so kindly do mean, 

(A blessing upon them !) have sent us this year, 

For the good of our church, a true English dean. 

A holier priest ne'er was wrapp'd up in crape ; 

The worst you can say, he committed a rape. 

II. 

In his Journey to Dublin he lighted at Chester, 

And there he grew fond of another man’s wife ; 
Burst into her chamber and would huve caress'd her ; 

But she valued her honour much more than her life. 
She bustled, and struggled, and made her escape 
To a room full of guests, for fear of a rape. 

in. 

The dean he pursued to recover his game ; 

And now to attack her again he prepares: 

But the company stood in defence of the dame, 

They cudgell’d, and cuff’d him, and kick’d him 
down stairs. 

His deanship was now in a damnable scrape, 

And this was no time for committing a rape. 

IV. 

To Dublin he come*, to the bagnio he goes, 

And orders the landlord to bring him a whore ; 

No scruple came on him his gown to expose, 

'Twos what all his life he had practised before. 

He had made himself drunk with the juice of the 
grape. 

And got a good clap, but committed no rape. 

V. 

The dean and his landlord, a jolly comrade, 

Resolved for a fortnight to swim in delight ;* 

For why, they had both been brought up to the trade 
Of drinking all day, and of whoring all night. 

His landlord was ready his deanship to ape 
In every debauch but committing a rape. 

VI. 

This protestant zealot, this English divine, 

In church and in state was of principles sound ; 
Was truer than Steele to the Hanover line, 

And grieved that a Tory should live above ground. 
Shall a subject so loyal be bang’d by the nape 
For no other crime but committing a rape? 

VII. 

By old Popish canons, as wise men have penn’d ’em, 
Each priest had a concubine, jure ecchsut ; 

Who’d be dean of Femes without a commendamf 
And precedents w'e can produce, if it please ye : 
Then why should the dean, when whores are so cheap, 
Be put to the peril and toil of a rape 1 

VIII. 

If fortune should please but to take such a crotchet 
(To thee I apply, great Smedlcy’s successor) 

To give thee latvn sleeves, a mitre and rochet, fer. 

Whom would’st thou resemble ? I leave thee a guess- 
But I only ttchold thee in Atherton's** shape, 

For sodomy bang’d as thou for a rape. 

• '• Dublin June A. The rev. dean SawhrUlge, having sur- 
rendered himself on hi* iudirtment for a rape. »iu arraigned 
at ilie bar of the court of king's bench, and i* to he tried next 
Monday."* — m Krrminy Putt, June IS. 1730. 

h A bishop of Waterford, w*nt from England an hundred 
yeAt* ago, who wax lunged at Arlair hill, near Dublin. 



IX. 

Ahl dost thou not envy the brave colonel Chartres, 
Condemn'd for thy crime at threescore and tea ? 
To hang him all England would leud him their garters, 
Yet he lives, and is ready to ravish again.* 

Then throttle thyself with an ell of strong tape, 

For thou hast not a groat to atone for a rape. 

X. 

The dean ho was vex’d that his whores were so willing, 
He long’d for a girl that would struggle anil squall; 
He ravish’d her fairly, and saved a good shilling; 

But here was to pay the devil ami all. 

His trouble and sorrows now come in a heap, 

And bang’d he must be for committing a rnpe. 

XL 

If maidens are ravish’d, it is their own choice : 

Why arc they so wilful to struggle with men? 

If they would but lie quiet, and stifle their voice, 

No devil nor dean could ravish them then. 

Nor would there be need of a strong hempen cape 
Tied round the dean's neck for committing a rape. 

XII. 

Our church and our state dear England maintains. 
For which all true protestant hearts should be glad : 
She scudB us our bishops, our judges, and deans, 
And better would give us if better she had. 

But lord ! how the rabble will stare and will gape. 
When the good English dean is bang’d up for a rape 



ON STEPHEN DUCK, 

THE THRESHER AND FAVOURITE POET. 

A quibbling Epigram. 1730. 

The thresher Duck could o'er the queen prevail. 
The proverb says, 44 no fence against a flail.” 

From threshing com he turns to thresh his brains ; 
For w'hich her majesty allows him grains: 

Though ’tis confess’d that those who ever saw 
His poems think them all not worth a straw ! 
Thrice happy Duck, employ’d in threshing stubble. 
Thy toil is lessen’d And thy profits double. 



THE LADY’S DRESSING-ROOM.* 

1730. 

Five hours (and who can do it less in ?) 

By haughty Celia spent in dressing, 

The goddess from her chamber issues, 

Array’d in lace, brocades, and tissues. 

Strephon, who found the room was void, 

And Betty otherwise employ’d. 

Stole in and took a strict survey 
Of all the litter as it lay : 

Whereof, to make the matter clear, 

An inventory follows here. 

And first, a dirty smock appear’d, 

Beneath the armpita well besmear’d ; 

Strephon, the rogue, display’d it wide, 

And turn’d it round on every side : 

On such a point few words are best, 

And Strephon bids us guess the rest ; 

But swears ho wdamnably the men lie 
In calling Celia sweet and cleanly. 

Now listen, while he next produces 
The various combs for various uses ; 

Fill'd up with dirt so closely fix’d. 

No brush could force a way betwixt ; 

A paste of composition rare, 

Sweat, dandriiT, powder, lead, and hair: 

* This trial took place in 1723 ; hut being only found guilts 
of an axMiilt. with intent to commit the crime, the worth) 
colon. i wax fined 300J. to the prbnte party prosecuting. 

A ilefeuee of “The l.ndy’x I treating -r*»«tn.” by «nm» face 
limit fiictid of our author, ix printed iu Faulkner’* edition. 
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A forehead cloth with oil upon’t. 

To smooth the wrinkles on her front : 

Here alum-flour, to stop the steams 
Exhaled from sour unsavoury streams : 
There night-gloves made of Tripsey’s hide, 
Bequeath’d by Tripsey when she died ; 
With puppy-water, beauty's help, 

Distill’d from Tripsey’s darling whelp. 
Here gallipots and vials placed, 

Some fill'd with washes, some with paste ; 
Some with pomatums, paints, and slops, 
And ointments good for scabby chaps. 
Hard by a filthy basin stands. 

Foul'd with the scouring of her hands : 
The basin takes whatever comes, 

The scrapings from her teeth and gums, 

A nasty compound of all hues, 

For here she spits and here she spews. 

But oh ! it turn’d poor Strephon’s bowels 
When he beheld and smelt the towels, 
Begumm’d, beinatter'd, and beslimed, 

With dirt, and sweat, and car- wax grimed ; 
No object Strephon’s eye escapes; 

Her petticoats in frouzy heaps ; 

Nor be the handkerchiefs forgot. 

All varnish’d o'er with snuff and snot 
The stockings why should I expose, 

Stain'd with the moisture of her toes, 

Or greasy coifs, or pinners reeking, 

Which Celia slept at least a week in ! 

A pair of tweezers next he found, 

To pluck her brows in arches round ; 

Or hairs that sink the forehead low, 

Or on her chin like bristles grow. 

The virtues we must not let pass 
Of Celia’s magnifying glass ; 

When frighted Strephon cast his eye on’t, 

It show’d the visage of a giant : 

A glass that can to sight disclose 
The smallest worm in Celia’s nose, 

And faithfully direct her nail 
To squeeze it out from head to tail ; 

For, catch it nicely by the head, 

It must come out, alive or dead. 

Why, Strephon, will you tell the rest ? 
And must you needs describe the chest T 
That careless wench 1 no creature warn her 
To move it out from yonder corner 1 
But leave it standing full in sight. 

For you to exercise your spite i 
In vain the workman show'd his wit. 

With rings and hinges counterfeit. 

To make it seem in this disguise 
A cabinet to vulgar eyes : 

Which Strephon ventured to look in, 
Resolved to go through thick and thin. 

He lifts the lid : there needs no more, 

He smelt it all the time before. 

As, from within Pandora’s box. 

When Epimetheus oped the locks, 

A sudden universal crew 
Of human evils upward flew ; 

He still was comforted to find 
That hope at lost remain'd behind : 

So Strephon, lifting up the lid, 

To view what in the chest was hid, 

The vapours flew from out the vent ; 

But Strephon, cautious, never meant 
The bottom of the pan to gTope, 

And foul his hands in search of hope. 

O ! ne’er may such a vile machine 
Be once in Celia’s chamber seen ! 

O ! may she better learn to keep 
Those “ secrets of the hoary deep.” 



As mutton-cutlets, prime of meat. 

Which, though with art you salt and heal, 

As laws of cookery require, 

And roast them at the clearest fire ; 

If from adown the hopeful chops 
The fat upon the cinder drops, 

To stinking smoke it turns the flame, 
Poisoning the flesh from whence it came. 
And up exhales a greasy stench, 

For which you curse the careless wench : 

So things which must not be express’d, 

When plump’d into the reeking chest. 

Send up an excremenhil smell 

To taint the parts from whence they fell : 

The petticoats and gown perfume, 

And waft a stink round every room. 

Thus finishing his grand survey, 

Disgusted Strephon stole away ; 

Repeating in his amorous fits, 

” Oh ! Celia, Celia, Celia sh— !” 

But Vengeance, goddess never sleeping. 

Soon punish’d Strephon for his peeping : 

His foul imagination Links 

Each dame he sees with all her stinks ; 

And, if unsavoury odours fly, 

Conceives a lady Btuuding by. 

All women his description tits. 

And both ideas jump like wits ; 

By vicious fancy coupled fast. 

And still appearing in contrast. 

I pity wretched Strephon, blind 
To all the charms of womankind. 

Should I the queen of love refuse 
Because she rose from stinking oozet 
To him that looks behind the scene, 

Sutira’s but some pocky quean. 

When Celia all her glory shows, 

If Strephon would but stop his nose, 

(Who now so impiously blasphemes 

Her ointments, daubs, and paints, and creams. 

Her washes, slops, and every clout, 

With which he makes so foul a rout,) 

He soon will learn to think like me, 

And bless his ravish'd eyes to see 
Such order from confusion sprung, 

Such gaudy tulips raised from dung. 



THE POWER OF TIME. 

1730. 

If neither brass nor marble can withstand 
The mortal force of Time’s destructive hand ; 

If mountains sink to vales, if cities die. 

And lessening rivers mourn their fountains dry: 
When my old cassock (said a Welsh divine) 

Is out at elbows, why should I repine 1 



CASSINU8 ANI) PETER. 

A TRAGICAL ELEGY. 1731. 

Two college sophs of Cambridge growth. 
Both special wits, and lovers both, 
Conferring, as they used to meet. 

On love, and books, and rapture sweet ; 
Muse, find me names to fit my metre, 
Cassinus this, and t’other Peter.) 

Friend Peter to Cassinus goes, 

To chat a while and warm his nose : 

But such a sight was never seen, 

The lad lay swallow'd up in spleen. 

He seem’d as just crept out of bed ; 

One greasy stocking round his head, 

The other he sat down to dam 

With threads of different colour’d yam ; 
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CASSINUS AND PETER— ON A BEAUTIFUL NYMPH. 



Hi* breeches torn, exposing jjride 
A ragged shirt and tawny hide. 

Scorch'd were his shins, his logs were bare, 
But well embrown'd with dirt and hair. 

A rug was o’er his shoulders thrown, 

(A rug, for night-gown he had none,) 

II is jordan stood in manner fitting 
Between his legs to spew or spit in ; 

His ancient pipe, in sable dyed. 

And half uustnoked, lay by his side. 

Him thus accoutred Peter found, 

With eyes in smoke and weeping drown'd ; 
The leavings of his last night’s pot 
On embers placed, to drink it hot. 

Why, Cassy, thou wilt dose thy pate : 

What makes thee lie a-bed so late 1 
The finch, the linnet, and the thrush, 

Their matins chant in every bush ; 

And I have heard thee oft salute 
Aurora with thy early flute. 

Heaven send thou hast not got the hyps! 
How! not a word coine from thy lips'! 

Then gave him some familiar thumps. 

A college joke to cure the dumps, 

The swain at last, with grief oppress’d. 
Cried, Celia! thrice, and sigh’d the rest. 

Dear Cassy, though to ask 1 dread, 

Yet ask I must — is Celia dead 1 

How happy 1, were that the worst! 

But I was fated to be curs’d ! 

Come, tell us, has she play’d the whore ! 

O Peter, would it were no more ! 

Why, plague confound her sandy locks ! 
Say, has the small or greater pox 
Sunk down her nose, or seam'd her face t 
Be easy, ’tis a common case. 

O Peter ! beauty’s but a varnish, 

Which time and accidents will tarnish : 

But Celia has contrived to blast 
Those beauties that might ever last. 

Nor can imagination guess. 

Nor eloquence divine express. 

How that ungrateful charming maid 
My purest passion has betray’d : 

Conceive the most envenom’d dart 
To pierce an injured lover's heart. 

Why, hang her ; though she seem’d so coy, 
I know she loves the barber's boy. 

Friend Peter, this I could excuse, 

For ever)’ nymph lias leave to choose ; 

Nor have 1 reason to complain. 

She loves a more deserving swain. 

But, oh ! how' ill hast thou divined 
A crime, that shocks all human kind ; 

A deed unknown to female race, 

At which the sun should hide his face : 
Advice in vain you would apply — 

Then leave me to despair and die. 

Ye kind Arcadians, on my urn 
These elegies and sonnets burn ! 

And on the marble grave these rhymes, 

A monument to after-times : — 

41 Here Cassy lies, by Celia slain. 

And dying, never told his pain.” 

Vain, empty world, farewell. But hark. 
The loud Cerberian triple bark : 

And there — behold Alccto stand. 

A whip of scorpions in her hand : 

Lo, Charon from his leaky wherry 
Beckoning to waft me o’er the ferry : 

1 come! I come! Medusa see. 

Her serpents hiss direct at me. 

Begone ; unhand me, hellish fry : 

•‘Avaunt — ye cannot say ’tis I.” 



Dear Cassy, thou must purge aud bleed ; 
I fear thou wilt be mad indeed. 

But now, by friendship’s sacred laws, 

I here conjure thee tell the cau*e ; 

And Celia’s horrid fact relate; 

Thy friend would gladly share thy fate. 

To force it out my heart must rend ; 

Yet when conjured by such a frieud — 
Think, Peter, how my soul is rack'd ! 
These eyes, these eyes, beheld the fact. 
Now bend thine ear, siuce out it must ; 
But, when thou seest me laid in dust, 

The secret thou shalt ne’er impart, 

Not to the nymph that keeps thy heart ; 
(How would her virgin soul bemoan 
A crime to all her sex unknown !) 

Nor whisper to the tattling reeds 
The blackest of all female deeds ; 

Nor blab it on the lonely rocks, 

Where Echo sits, and listening mocks ; 
Nor let the Zephyr’s treacherous gale 
Through Cambridge waft the direful tale ; 
Nor to the chattering feather'd race 
Discover Celia’s foul disgrace. 

But, if you fail, my spectre dread, 
Attending nightly round your bed — 

And vet 1 dare confide in you ; 

So take my secret, and adieu : 

Nor wonder how I lost my wits; 

Oh ! Celia, Celia, Celia ah — ! 



A BEAUTIFUL YOUNG NYMPH GOING 
TO BED. 

Written for the honour of the lair sex. 
Corinna, pride of Drury-lane, 

For whom no shepherd sighs in vain ; 

Never did Covent-garden boast 
So bright a batter’d strolling toast ! 

No drunken rake to pick her up, 

No cellar where on tick to sup ; 

Returning at the midnight hour, 

Four stories climbing to her bower ; 

Then, seated on a threc-legg'd chair, 

Takes off her artificial hair ; 

Now picking out a crystal eye, 

She wipes it clean, and lays it by. 

Her eye-brows from a mouse’s hide 
Stuck on with art on either side, 

Pulls off with care, aud first displays em. 
Then in a play-book smoothly lays ’em, 

Now dext’rously her plumpers draws. 

That serve to fill her hollow jaws, 

Untwists a wire, and from her gums 
A set of teeth completely comes ; 

Pulls out the rags contrived to prop 
Her flabby dugs, and down they drop. 
Proceeding on, the lovely goddess 
Unlaces next her steel -ribb’d bodice, 

Which, by the operator’s skill. 

Press down the lumps, the hollows fill. 

Up goes her hand, and off she slips 
The bolsters that supply her hips ; 

W'ith gentlest touch she next explores 
Her chancres, issues, running sores ; 

Effects of many a sad disaster. 

And then to each applies a plaster : 

But must, before she goes to bed, 

Rub off the daubs of white and red. 

And smoothe the furrows in her front 
With greasy paper stuck upon’t. 

She takes a bolus ere she sleeps ; 

And then between two blankets creeps. 

With pains of love tormented lies ; 

Or, if she chance to close her eyes. 
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Of Bridewell and the Compter dreams. 

And feels the lash, and faintly screams ; 

Or, by a faithless bully drawn, 

At some hedge-taveru lies in pawn ; 

Or to Jamaica seems transported 
Alone, and by no planter courted ; 

Or, near Fleet-ditch's oozy brinks, 

Surrounded with a hundred stinks, 

Belated, seems on watch to lie. 

And snap some cully passing by ; 

Or, struck with fear, her fancy runs 
On watchmen, constables, and duns. 

From whom she meets with frequent rubs ; 
But never from religious clubs ; 

Whose favour she is sure to find. 

Because she pays them all in kind. 

Corinna wakes. A dreadful sight ! 

Behold the ruins of the night ! 

A wicked rat her plaster stole, 

Half cat, and dragg’d it to his hole. 

The crystal eye, alas! was miss'd ; 

And puss had on her plumpers p — ss’d. 

A pigeon pick'd her issue-peas : 

And Shock her tresses fill’d with fleas. 

The nymph, though in this mangled plight, 
Must every morn her litnbs unite. 

But how shall I describe her ails 
To re-collect the scattered parts 1 
Or show the anguish, toil, and pain, 

Of gathering up herself again t 
The bashful M use will never bear 
In such a scene to interfere. 

Corinna, in the morning disen'd, 

Who sees, will spew ; who smells, be poison d. 



STREPHON AND CHLOE. 

1731. 

Or Chloe all the town has rung, 

By every size of poets sung: 

So beautiful a nymph appears 
But once in twenty thousand years ; 

By Nature form'd with nicest care, 

And faultless to a single hair. 

Her graeful mien, her shape, and face, 

Confess'd her of no mortal race : 

And then so nice, and so genteel; 

Such cleanliness from head to heel; 

No humours gross, or frouzy steams, 

No noisome whiffs, or sweaty streams, 

Before, behind, above, below, 

Could from her taintless body flow ; 

Would so discreetly things dispose. 

None ever saw her pluck a rose. 

Her dearest comrades never caught her 
Squat on her hams to make maid’s water : 

You'd swear that so divine a creature 
Felt no necessities of nature. 

In summer had she walk'd the town, 

Her armpits would not stain her gown : 

A t country dances not a nose 
Could in the dog-days smell her toes. 

Her milk-white hands, both palms and hacks, 

Like ivory dry, and soft as wax. 

Her hands, the softest ever felt, 

Though cold would bum, though dry would melt. 

Dear Venus, hide this wondrous maid, 

Nor let her loose to spoil your trad*:. 

While she eflgrosses every swain, 

You but o'er half the world can reign. 

Think what a case all men are now in. 

What ogling, sighing, toasting, vowing! 

What powder’d wigs! what flames and darts! 
What hampers full of bleeding hearts! 



What sword-knots ! wnat poetic strains l 
What billets-doux, and clouded canes! 

But Strephon sigh'd so loud and strong. 

He blew a settlement along ; 

And bravely drove his rivals down, 

With coach-and-six and house in town. 

The bashful nymph no more withstands. 
Because her dear papa commands. 

The charming couple now unites : 

Proceed we to the marriage rites. 

Imprimis , at the temple porch 
Stood Hymen with a flaming torch ; 

The smiling Cyprian goddess brings 
Her infant loves with purple wings : 

Aud pigeous billing, sparrows treading. 

Fair emblems of a fruitful weddiug. 

The Muses next in order follow. 

Conducted by their squire, Apollo : 

Then Mercury with silver tongue, 

And Hebe, goddess ever young. 

Behold the bridegroom and his bride 
Walk hand in baud and side by side ; 

She by the tender Graces dress’d, 

But he, by Mars, in scarlet vest. 

The nymph was cover'd with her Jlammeum t 
And Phoebus suug th* epitlialamium. 

Aud last, to make the matter sure, 

Dame Juno brought a priest demure. 

Luna was absent, on pretence 

Her time was not till nine months hence. 

The rites perform’d, the parson paid, 

In state return’d the grand parade; 

With loud huzzas from all the boys, 

That now the pair must crown their joys. 

But still the hardest part remains : 

Strephon had long perplex’d his brains, 

How with so high a nymph he might 
Demean himself the wedding-night : 

For as he view’d his person round, 

Mere mortal flesh was all he found: 

His haud, his neck, his mouth, and feet. 

Were duly wash'd to keep them sweet; 

With other parts that shall be nameless, 

The ladies else might think me shameless. 

The weather and his love were hot ; 

And should he struggle I know whst — 

Why let it go if I must tell it — 

He’ll sweat aud then the nymph may smell it; 
While she, a goddess died in grain, 

Was unsusceptible of stain, 

And, Venus-like, her fragrant-skin 
Exhaled ambrosia from within. 

Can such a deity endure 
A mortal human touch impure! 

How did the humbled swain detest 
His prickly beard and hairy breast! 

His nightcap, border’d round with lace, 

Could give no softness to his face. 

Yet if the goddess could be kind, 

What endless raptures must he find ! 

And goddesses have now and then 
Come down to visit mortal men ; 

To visit and to court them too ; 

A certain goddess, God knows who, 

(As in a book he heard it read,) 

Took colonel Peleus to her bed, 

But what if he should lose his life 
By venturing on his heavenly wife ! 

(For Strephon could remember well 
That once he hoard a schoolboy tell 
How Scmele, of mortal race. 

By thunder died in Jove's embrace.) 

And what if daring Strephon dies 
By lightning shot from Chloe’s eyes : 
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While these reflections fill’ll his head 
The bride was put in form to bed : 

He follow’d, stripp’d, and in he crept. 
But awfully his distance kept. 

Now 44 ponder well, ye parents dear 
Forbid your daughters guzzling beer ; 

And make them every afternoon 
Forbear their tea, or drink it soon ; 

That ere to bed they venture up. 

They may discharge it every sup; 

If not, they must in evil plight 
Be often forced to rise at night. 

Keep them to wholesome food confined, 
Nor let them taste what causes wind : 

’Tis this the Rage of Samoa means. 
Forbidding his disciples beans. 

O ! think what evils must ensue, 

Miss Moll, the jade, will burn it blue; 
And when she once has got the art, 

8he cannot help it for her heart ; 

But out it flies, even when she meets 
Her bridegroom in the wedding-sheets. 
Carminative and diuretic 
Will damp all passions sympathetic; 

And Love such nicety requires. 

One blast will put out all his tires. 

Since husbands get behind the scene, 

The wife should study to be clean, 

Nor give the smallest room to guess 
The time when wants of nature press; 
But after marriage practise more 
Decorum than she did before ; 

To keep her spouse deluded still, 

And make him fancy what she will. 

In bed we left the married pair ; 

'Tis time to show how things went there. 
Strephon, who had been often told 
That fortune still assists the bold. 
Resolved to make the first attack ; 

But Chloe drove him fiercely back. 

How could a nymph so chaste as Chloe, 
With constitution cold and snowy, 

Permit a brutish man to touch hert 
Even lambs by instinct fly the butcher. 
Resistance on the wedding-night 
Is what our maidens claim by right; 

And Chloe, ’tis by all agreed, 

Was maid in thought, in word, and deed. 
Yet some assign a different reason ; 

That Strephon chose no proper season. 

Say, fair ones, must I make a pause, 
Or freely tell the secret cause t 
Twelve cups of tea (with grief I speak) 
Had now constrain’d the nymph to leak. 
This point must needs be settled first: 
The bride must either void or burst. 
Then see the dire effects of peas ; 

Think what can give the colic ease. 

The nymph, oppress'd before, behind. 

As ships are toss’d by waves and wind, 
Steals out her hand, by nature led, 

And brings a vessel into bed ; 

Fair utensil, as smooth and white 
As Chloe’s skin, almost as bright. 

Strephon, who heard the fuming rill 
As from a mossy cliff distil, 

Cried out, Ye gods! what sound is thiat 

Can Chloe, heavenly Chloe, 1 

But when he smelt a noisome steam 
Which oft attends that lukewarm stream 
(Salerno both together joins. 

As sov’reign medicines for the loins) ; 
And though contrived, we may suppose, 
To slip his ears, yet struck his nose ; 

VOL. I. 



He found her, while the scent increased, 

As mortal as himself at least. 

But soou, with like occasions press'd, 

He boldly sent his hand in quest 
(Inspired with courage from his bride) 

To reach the pot on t’other side ; 

And os he fill'd the reeking vase, 

Let fly a rouser in her face. 

The little Cupids hovering round, 

(Ah pictures prove,) with garlands crown’d. 
Abash'd at what they saw and heard 
Flew ofT, nor ever more appear’d. 

Adieu to ravishing delights, 

High raptures, and romantic flights; 

To goddesses so heavenly sweet. 

Expiring shepherds at their feet ; 

To silver meads and shady bowers, 

Dress'd up with amarauthine flowers. 

How great a change ! how quickly made ! 
They learn to call a spade a spade. 

They soon from all constraint are freed 
Can see each other do their need. 

On box of cedar sits the wife, 

Aud makes it warm for dearest life ; 

Ami by the beastly way of thinking, 

Find great society in stinkiug. 

Now Strephon daily entertains 
His Chloe in the homeliest strains ; 

And Chloe, more experienced grown, 

With interest pays him back his own. 

No mnid at court is less ashamed, 

Howe’er for selling bargains famed, 

Than she to name her parts behind, 

Or when a-bed to let out wind. 

Fair Decency, celestial maid ! 

Descend from heaven to Beauty's aid ! 
Though Beauty may beget desire, 

’Tis thou must fan the lover’s fire ; 

For Beauty, like supreme dominion. 

Is best supported by Opinion : 

If Decency bring no supplies, 

Opinion falls and Beauty dies. 

To see some radiant nymph appear 
In all her glittering birthday gear, 

You think some goddess from the sky, 
Descended, ready cut and dry : 

But ere you sell yourself to laughter. 
Consider well what may come after ; 

For fine ideas vanish fast. 

While all the gross aud filthy last. 

O Strephon, ere that fatal day 
When Chloe stole your heart away, 

Had you but through a cranny spied « 

On house of ease your future bride, 

In all the postures of her face, 

Which nature gives in such a case, 
Distortions, groanings, strainings, heaving*, 
’Twerc better you had lick’d her leavings 
Than from experience find too late 
Your goddess grown a filthy mate. 

Your fancy then had always dwelt 
On what you saw and what you smelt ; 
Would still the same ideas give ye. 

As when you spied her on the privy 
And, spite of Chloe’s charms divine. 

Your heart had been as whole as mine. 

Authorities, both old and recent. 

Direct that women must be decent; 

And from the spouse each blemish hide. 
More than from all the world beside. 

Unjustly all our nymphs complain 
Their empire holds so short a reign ; 

Is, after marriage, lost so soon, 

It hardly lasts the hone) movt : 

2 T 
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For if they keep not what they caught 
It is entirely their own fault. 

They take possession of the crown, 

And then throw all their weapons down : 
Though, by the politician's scheme. 
Whoe’er arrives at power supreme. 

Those arts, by which at first they gain it, 
They still must practise to maintain it. 

What various ways our females take 
To pass for wits before a rake! 

And in the fruitless search pursue 
All other methods but the true! 

Some try to learn polite behaviour 
By reading books against their Saviour ; 
Some call it witty to reflect 
On ever)’ natural defect; 

Some show they never want explaining 
To comprehend a double meaning. 

But sure a telltale out of school 
Is of all wits the greatest fool ; 

Whose rank imagination fills 
Her heart, and from her lips distils ; 

You'd think she utter'd from behind, 

Or at her mouth was breaking wind. 

Why is a handsome wife adored 
By every coxcomb but her lord 1 
From yonder puppet-man inquire. 

Who wisely hides his wood and wire ; 
Shows Sheba’s queen completely dress’d, 
And Solomon in ro)al vest: 

But view them litter'd on the floor. 

Or strung on |>cgs behind the door ; 

Punch is exactly of a piece 

With Lorrain’s duke, and prince of Greece. 

A prudent builder should forecast 
How long the stuff is like to last ; 

And carefully observe the ground, 

To build on some foundation sound. 

What house, when its materials crumble, 
Must not inevitably tumble T 
What edifice can long endure 
Raised on a basis unsecure! 

Rash mortals, ere you take a wife, 

Contrive your pile to last for life : 

Since beauty scarce endures a day, 

And youth so swiftly glides away ; 

Why will you make yourself a bubble, 

To build on sand with hay and stubble! 

On sense and wit your passion found, 

By decency cemented round ; 

Let prudence with good-nature strive 
To keep esteem and love alive. 

Then come oljj age whene’er it will. 

Your friendship shall continue still; 

And thus a mutual gentle fire 
Shall never but with life expire. 



APOLLO ; 

OR, A PROBLEM SOLVED. 1731. 
Apollo, god of light and wit. 

Could verse inspire, but seldom writ ; 
Refined all metals with his looks, 

A* well as chemists by their books; 

As handsome as my lady’s page; 

Sweet five -and -twenty was his age. 

His wig was made of sunny rays. 

He crown’d his youthful head with bays; 
Not all the court of Heaven could show 
So nice and so complete a beau. 

No heir upon his first appearance, 

With twenty thousand pounds a-year rents, 
E’er drove, before he sold his land, 

So fine a coach along the Strand ; 



The spokes, we are by Ovid told. 

Were silver, aud the axle gold : 

I own *twas hut a coach-mud -four, 

For Jupiter allows no more. 

Yet, with his beauty, wealth, and part*, 
Enough to win ten thousand hearts. 

No vulgar deity above 
Was so unfortunate in love. 

Three weighty causes were assign'd 
That moved the nymphs to be unkind. 

Niue Muses always waiting round him, 

He left them virgins as he fouud them. 

His singing was another fault. 

For he could reach to B in alt; 

And by the sentiments of Pliny, 

Such singers are like Nicolini. 

At last the point was fully clear’d; 

In short, Apollo had no beard. 

THE PLACE OF THE DAMNED. 1731. 
All folks who pretend to religion and grace 
Allow there’s a Hell, but dispute of the place: 

But if Hell may by logical rules be defined 
The place of the damn’d — I’ll tell you my mind. 
Wherever the damn’d do chiefly abound, 

Most certainly there is Hell to be found : 

Damn’d poets, damn’d critics, damn’d blockheads, 
damn'd knaves, 

Damn’d senators bribed, damn’d prostitute slaves ; 
Damn’d lawyers and judges, duinn’d lords and damn’d 
squires ; 

Damn'd spies and informers, damn’d friends and 
damn’d liars ; 

Damn’d villains, corrupted in every station ; 

Damn’d time-serving priests all over the nation ; 
And into the bargain I’ll readily give you 
Damn’d ignorant prelates, and counsellors privy. 
Then let us no longer by parsons be flamm’d, 

| For we know by these marks the place of the damn’d : 
And Hell to be sure is at Paris or Rome. 

How happy for us that it is not at home ! 

THE DAY OF JUDGMENT.* 

With a whirl of thought oppress’d, 

I sunk from reverie to rest. 

A horrid vision seized my head, 

1 saw the graves give up their dead ! 

Jove, arm’d with terrors, hursts the skies, 

And thunder roars und lightning flics! 

Amazed, confused, its fate unknown, 

The world stands trembling at his throne ! 
While each pale sinner hung his head, 

Jove, nodding, shook the heavens, and said, 
‘•Offending race of human kind, 

By nature, reason, learning, blind ; 

You who through frailty stepp’d aside, 

And you who never fell from pride ; 

You who in different sects were shnmm’d, 

And come to see each other damn’d 
(So some folk told you, but they knew 
No more of Jove’s designs than you) ; 

— The world’s mad business now is o’er. 

And I resent these pranks no more. 

— I to such blockheads set my wit! 

I damn such fools! — Go, go, you're bit." 

JUDAS. 1731. 

Written when the majority of the lri*h hi»ho|M were meali 
taring " hut Swift considered as eucroachoiems upon the right* 
of their clergy. 

By the just vengeance of incensed skies. 

Poor bishop Judas late repenting dies. 

| 'This porm use find printed (from the dean's MS.) in a 
letter from lord C'hcterti-ld, addressed to Mr. Voltaire. 
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The Jews engaged him with a paltry bribe. 
Amounting hardly to a crown a-tribo; 

Which though his conscience forced him to restore, 
(And pursous tell us, no man can do more,) 

Yet, through despair, of God and man accurg’d, 

He lost his bishopric, and bang'd or burst. 

Those former ages differ'd much from this ; 

Judas betray’d his master with a kiss: 

But some have kiss'd the gospel fifty times, 

Whose perjury’s the least of all their crimes; 

Some who can perjure through a two-inch board, 
Yet keep their bishoprics and ’scape the cord : 

Like hemp, which, by a skilful spinster drawn 
To slender threads, may sometimes pass for lawn. 

As ancient Judas by transgression fell. 

And burst asunder ere he went to hell ; 

So could we see a set of new Iscariots 

Come headlong tumbling from their mitred chariots ; 

Kuch modern Judas perish like the first, 

Drop from the treo with all his bowels burst ; 

Who could forbear, that view’d each guilty face, 

To cry, '* Lo ! J ud as gone to his own place ; 

His habitation let all men forsake, 

Aud let his bishopric another take 1" 

AN EPISTLE TO MR. GAY.*— 1731. 

How could you. Gay, disgrace the Muse’s train, 

To serve a tasteless court twelve years in vain1 b 
Fain would I think our female friend* sincere, 

Till Bob, d the poet’s foe, possess’d her ear. 

Did female virtue e’er so high ascend 
To lose an inch of favour for a friend 1 

Say, had the court no better place to choose 
For thee, than make a dry-nurse of thy muse! 

How cheaply had thy liberty been sold. 

To squire a royal girl of two years old : 

In leading strings her infant steps to guide. 

Or with her go-cart amble side by side ! 

But princely Douglas,* and his glorious dame, 
Advanced thy fortune and preserved thy fame. 

Nor will your nobler gifts be misapplied 
When o’er your patron's treasure you preside : 

The world shall own his choice was wise and just. 
For sous of Phoebus never break their trust. 

Not love of beauty less the heart iuflaraet 
Of guardian eunuchs to the sultan's dames. 

Their passions not more impotent and cold. 

Than those of poets to the lust of gold. 

With ptean's purest fire his favourites glow. 

The dregs will serve to ripen ore below : 

His meanest work : for, had he thought it fit 
That wealth should be the appanage of wit. 

The god of light could ne’er have been so blind 
To deal it to the won»t of humankind. 

But let me now, for I can do if well. 

Your conduct in this new employ foretell. 

And first : to make my observation right, 

I place a statesman full before my sight, 

A bloated minister in all his gear, 

With shameless visage and perfidious leer : 

Two rows of teeth arm each devouring jaw, 

And ostrich-like his all-digesting maw. 

My fancy drags this monster to my view, 

To show the world his chief reverse in you. 

Of loud unmeaning sounds a rapid flood 

Rolls from his mouth in plenteous streams of mud ; 

With these the court and senate-house he plies, 

Made up of noise, and impudence, and lies. 

• The deau .harm* been toM by sn intimsb* Mend thst theduke 

of Queeiutwrry had employed Mr. Uay to inspect the arroiiuU 
amt of his^r.kce** receivers and steward* (which, 

however, proved to he a mistake), « ruU* ihucpUtlr to hi* iricod. 

b Ser the libel on Dr. Deluziy and lord Carteret. 

• The count*** of Suffolk. * Sir Hubert Walpole. 

• The duke of Queensberry. 



Now let me show how Bob and you agree : 

You serve a potent prince as well as he. 

The ducal coffers trusted to your charge 
Your honest care may till, perhaps enlarge : 

His vassals easy, and the owner blest ; 

They pay a trific and enjoy the rest. 

Not so a nation’s revenues are paid ; 

The servant’s faults are on the master laid. 

The people with a sigh their taxes bring. 

And, cursing Bob, forget to bless the king. 

Next hearken, Gay, to what thy charge requires, 
With servants, tenants, and the neighbouring squir 
Let all domestics feel your gentle sway ; 

Nor bribe, insult, nor flatter, nor betray. 

Let due reward to merit be allow’d ; 

Nor with your kindred half the palace crowd ; 

Nor think yourself secure in doing wrong. 

By telling noses with a party strong. 

Be rich ; but of your wealth make no parade ; 

At least, before your master's debts are paid ; 

Nor in a palace, built with charge immense. 
Presume to treat him at his own expense. 

Each farmer in the neighbourhood can count 
To what your lawful perquisites amount. 

The tenants poor, the hardness of the times, 

Are ill excuses for a servant’s crimes. 

With interest, and a premium paid beside. 

The master's pressing wants must be supplied ; 
With hasty teal behold the steward come 
By his own credit to advauce the sum ; 

Who, while th’ unrighteous mammon is his friend, 
May well conclude his power will never end. 

A faithful treasurer ! what could he do more t 
He lends my lord what was my lord's before. 

The law so strictly guards the monarch s health. 
That no physician dares prescribe by stealth : 

The council sit ; approve the doctoris skill ; 

And give advice before he gives the pill. 

But the state empiric acts a safer part ; 

And, while he poisons, wins the royal heart. 

But how can I describe the ravenous breed t 
Then let me now by negatives proceed. 

Suppose your lord a trusty servant send 
On weighty business to some neighbouring friend : 
Presume not. Gay, unless you serve a drone, 

To countermand his orders by your own. 

Should some imperious neighbour sink the boats 
And drain the fish-ponds, while your master dote* j 
Shall he upon the ducal rights intrench, 

Because he bribed you with a brace of tench 1 
Nor from your lord his bad condition hide, 

To feed his luxury, or sooth his pride. 

Nor at an under rate his timber sell, 

And with an oath assure him all is well ; 

Or swear it rotten, and with humble airs 
Request it of him to complete your stairs ; 

Nor, when a mortgage lies on half his laudt. 

Come with a purse of guineas in your hands. 

Have Peter Waters always in your mind 1 ; 

That rogue, of genuine ministerial kind, 

Can half the peerage by his arts bewitch, 

Starve twenty lords to make one scoundrel rich ; 
And, when he gravely has undone a score, 

Is humbly pray'd to ruin twenty more. 

A dext’rous steward, when his tricks are found. 
Hush-money sends to all the neighbours round ; 

His master, unsuspicious of his pranks. 

Pays all the cost and gives the villain thanks. 

And should a friend attempt to set him right. 

His lordship would impute it all to spite : 

Would love his favourite better than before. 

And trust his honesty just so much more. 

Thus fnmilies, like realms, with equal fate, 

Are sunk by premier ministers of slate. 

2 t 2 
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Some, when an heir succeed*, go boldly on, 

And, as they robb’d the father, rob the son. 

A knave, who deep embroil* hi* lord’* affair*, 

Will soon grow necessary to hi* heir*. 

Hi* policy consists in setting traps, 

la finding ways and means, and stopping gap* ; 

He knows a thousand trick* whene’er he please, 

1 hough not to cure, yet palliate each disease. 

In either case an equal chance is run ; 

For, keep or turn him out, my lord’s undone. 

You want a hand to clear a filthy sink ; 

No cleanly workman can endure the stink. 

A strong dilemma in a desperate case! 

To act with infamy, or quit the place. 

A bungler thus, who scarce the nail can hit, 

With driving wrong will make the pnnnel split: 

Nor dares an abler workman undertake 
To drive a second, lest the whole should break. 

In every court the parallel will hold ; 

And kings, like private folks, are bought and sold. 
The ruling rogue, who dreads to be cashier'd. 
Contrives, as he is hated, to be fear’d ; 

Confounds accounts, perplexes all afTairs: 

For vengeance more embroils than skill repairs. 

So robbers, (and their ends are just the same,) 

To ’scape inquiries, leave the house in flame. 

I knew a brazen minister of state, [Walpole] 

Who bore for twice ten years the public hale. 

In every mouth the question most in vogue 
Was, when will they turn out this odious rogue 1 
A juncture happen’d in his highest pride : 

"While he went robbing on, old master died. 

We thought there now remain’d no room to doubt ; 
His work is done, the minister must out. 

The court invited more than one or two : 

Will you, sir Spencer 1 or will you, or you? 

But not a soul his office durst accept ; 

The subtle knave had all the plunder swept : 

And, such was then the temper of the time*, 
lie owed his preservation to his crimes. 

The candidates observed his dirty paws ; 

Nor found it difficult to guess the cause : 

But, when they smelt such foul corrupt ions round him, 
Away they fled, and left him as they fouud him. 



TO A LADY 

WHO DESIRKD THE AUTHOR TO WRITE SOME VERSES 
UPON HER IN THE HEROIC 8TTLE. 

After venting all my epitc, 

Tell me, what have I to write ? 

Ever)' error I could find 
Through the mazes of your mind 
Have my busy Muse employ’d, 

Till the company was cloy'd. 

Are you positive and fretful, 

Heedless, ignorant, forgetful ? 

Those, and twenty follies more, 

I have often told before. 

Hearken what my lady says : 

Have I nothing then to praise? 

Ill it fit* you to be witty 

Where a fault should move your pity. 

If you think me too conceited, 

Or to passion quickly heated ; 

If my wandering head be less 
Ret on reading than on dress ; 

If I always seem too dull t'ye ; 

I can solve the diffi — culty. 

You would teach me to be wise; 

Truth and honour how to prize; 

How to shine in conversation, 

And with credit fill my station ; 



How to relish notions high ; 

How to live, and how to die. 

But it was decreed by Fate— 

Mr. Dean, you come too late. 

W'ell 1 know you can discern, 

I am now too old to learn : 

Follies, from my youth instill’d. 

Have my soul entirely fill’d ; 

In my head and heart they centre. 

Nor will let your lessons enter. 

Bred a fondling and an heiress ; 

Dress’d like any lady -mayoress ; 

Cocker’d by the servants round, 

Was too good to touch the ground ; 

Thought the life of every lady 
Should be one continued play-day — • 

Balls, and masquerades, and shows. 

Visits, plays, and powder’d beaux. 

Thus you have ray case at laige. 

And may now perform your charge. 

Those materials I have furnish’d. 

When by you refined and burnish’d, 

Must, that all the world may know ’em. 

Be reduced into a poem. 

But, I beg, suspend a while 
That same paltry, burlesque style ; 

Drop for once your constant rule. 

Turning all to ridicule ; 

Teaching others how to ape you ; 

Court, nor parliament can ’scape you ; 

Treat the public aud your friends 
Both alike, while neither mends. 

Sing my praise in strain sublime : 

Treat me not with doggrel rhyme. 

'Tis but just you should produce, 

With each fault, each fault’s excuse ; 

Not to publish every trifle, 

And my few perfections stifle. 

With some gifts at least endow me, 

Which my very foes allow me. 

Am I spiteful, proud, unjust? 

Did I ever break my trust ? 

Which of all our modern dames 
Censures less, or less defames ? 

In good manners arn 1 faulty? 

Can you call me rude or haughty ? 

Did I e’er my mite withhold 
From the impotent and old ? 

"When did ever I omit 
Due regard for men of wit? 

When have I esteem express’d 
For a coxcomb gaily dress’d ? 

Do I, like the female tribe, 

Thiuk it wit to fleer and gibe ? 

Who with less designing ends 
Kindlier entertains her friends ; 

With good words and countenance sprightly, 
8trives to treat them more politely 1 
Think not cards my chief diversion ; 

’Tis a wrong, unjust aspersion : 

Never knew I any good in ’em. 

But to dose roy head Like laudanum. 

We by play, as men by drinking, 

Pass our nights, to drive out thinking. 

From my nilments give me leisure, 

I shall read and think with pleasure ; 
Conversation learn to relish. 

And with books my mind embellish. 

Now, methinks, 1 hear you cry, 

Mr. Dean, you must reply. 

Madam, I allow ’tis true : 

All these praise* are your due. 

You, like some acute philosopher. 

Every fault have drawn a gloss over; 
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Placing in the strongest light 
All your virtues to ray sight. 

Though you lead a blameless life. 

Are an humble prudent wife, 

Answer all domestic ends : 

What is this to us your friends! 

Though your children by a nod 
Stand in awe without a rod ; 

Though, by }our obliging sway, 

Servants love you and obey ; 

Though you treat us with a smile, 

Clear your looks and smooth your sty l«*. 
Load our plates from every dish ; 

This is not the thiug we wish. 

Colonel ••••• may be your debtor; 

We expect employment better. 

You must learn, if you would gain us. 
With good sense to entertain us. 

Scholars, when good sense describing. 
Call it tasting and imbibing; 

Metaphoric meat and drink 
Is to understand and think ; 

We may carve for others thus ; 

And let others carve for us ; 

To discourse, and to attend, 

Is, to help yourself and friend. 
Conversation is but carving ; 

Carve for all, yourself is starving; 

Give no more to every guest 
Than lie's able to digest ; 

Give him always of the prime, 

And but little at a time. 

Carve to all but just enough ; 

Let them neither starve nor stuff; 

And that you may have your due, 

Let your neighbours carve for you. 

This comparison will hold, 

Could it well in rhyme be told. 

How conversing, listening, thinking, 
Justly may resemble drinking; 

For a friend a glass you fill, — 

What is this but to instil ! 

To conclude this long essay; 

Pardon if I disobey ; 

Nor, against my natural vein, 

Treat you in heroic strain. 

I, as all the parish knows. 

Hardly can be grave in prose : 

Still to lash, and lashing smile, 

111 befits a lofty style. 

From the planet of my birth 
I encounter vice with mirth. 

Wicked ministers of state 
I can easier scorn than hate ; 

And I find it answers right : 

Scorn torments them more than spite. 
All the vices of a court 
Do but serve to make me 6port. 

Were I in some foreign realm, 

Which all vices overwhelm ; 

Should a monkey wear a crown. 

Must I tremble at his frown T 
Could I not, through all his ermine, 

’Spy the strutting chattering vermin ; 
Safely write a smart lampoon. 

To expose the brisk baboon! 

When my Muse officious ventures 
On the nation's represenfers : 

Teaching by what golden rules 
Into knaves they turn their fools; 

How the helm is ruled by Walpolr, 

At whose oars, like slaves, they all pull ; 
Let the vessel split on shelves ; 

With the freight enrich themselves: 
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Safe within my little wherry, 

All their madness makes me merry 1 
Like the watermen of Thames, 

I row by, and call them names ; 

Like the ever-laughing sage, 

In a jest I spend my rage 
(Though it must be understood, 

I would hang them if i could j: 

If I can but fill my niche, 

I attempt no higher pitch ; 

Leave to d* Anvers and his mate 
Maxims wise to rule the state. 

Pulteuey deep, accomplish’d St. Johns, 

Scourge the villains with a vengeance ; 

Lei me, though the smell be noisome, 

Strip their bums ; let Caleb* hoise ’em ; 

Then apply Alecto’s whip 
Till they wriggle, howl, and skip. 

Deuce is in you, Mr. Dean : 

What can all this passion mean! 

Mention courts 1 you'll ne’er be quiet. 

On corruptions running riot. 

Eud as it befits your station ; 

Come to use and application ; 

Nor with senates keep a fuss. 

I submit ; and answer thus : 

If the machinations brewing. 

To complete the public ruin. 

Never once could have the power 
To afreet me half an hour ; 

Sooner would I write in buskins. 

Mournful elegies on Blueskius. 1 * 

If I laugh at Whig and Tory, 

I conclude, a fortiori, 

All your eloquence will scarce 
Drive me from my favourite farce. 

This I must insist on ; for, as 
It is well observed by Horace, 

Ridicule has greater power 
To reform the world than sour. 

Horses thus, let jockeys judge else, 

Switches better guide than cudgels. 

Bastings heavy, dry, obtuse, 

Only dulness can produce ; 

While & little gentle jerking 
Sets the spirits ail a- working. 

Thus, 1 find it by experiment, 

Scolding moves you less than merriment. 

I may storm and rage in vain ; 

It bul stupifies your brain. 

But with raillery to nettle. 

Sets your thoughts upon their mettle ; 

Gives imagination scope ; 

Never lets your mind elope ; 

Drives out Wangling and contention, 

Brings in reason and invention. 

For your sake as well as mine, 

I the lofty Btyle decline. 

I should make a figure scurvy, 

And your head turn topsy-turvy. 

I, who love to have a fling 
Both at senate-house and king. 

That they might some better wuy tread 
To avoid the public hatred, 

Thought no method more commodious 
Than to show their vices odious ; 

Which I chose to make appear, 

Not by anger but by sneer. 

A* ray method of reforming 
Is by laughing, not by storming, 

•Caleb d' Anver* wm the mune Hummed hy Amhunt. the 
ottetiMble writer of the ChltSMS. 

• Tlie famous thief who while on his trial at the Old Itailei 
* tabbed Jonathan Wild 
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For ray friends have always thought 
Tenderness my greatest fault,) 

Would you hare me change ray style 1 
On your faults no longer smile ; 

Rut, to patch up all our quarrels. 

Quote you texts from Plutarch’s Morals ; 
Or from Solomon produce 
Maxims teaching Wisdom’s use! 

If 1 treat you like a crown’d head, 

You have cheap enough compounded ; 
Can you put in higher claims 
Than the owners of St. James! 

You are not so great a grievance 
As the hirelings of St. Stephen’s. 

You are of a lower class 

Than my friend sir Robert Brass. 

None of these have mercy found : 

1 have laugh'd and lash'd them round. 

Have you seen a rocket fly ! 

Y'ou would swear it pierced the sky: 

It but reach’d the middle air, 

Bursting into pieces there ; 

Thousand sparkles falling down 
Light on many a coxcomb’s crown. 

See what mirth the sport creates ! 

Singes hair, but breaks no pates. 

Thus should I attempt to climb, 

Treat you in a style Bublime, 

Such a rocket is my Muse : 

Should I lofty uuiubers choose, 
lire I reach’d Parnassus’ top, 
l should burst ; and bursting drop j 
All my fire would fall in scraps. 

Give your head some gentle raps ; 

Only make it smart a while ; 

Then could 1 forbear to smile, 

When 1 found the tingling pain 
Entering wann your frigid brain ; 

Make you able upon sight 
To decide of wrong and right ; 

Talk with sense whate’er you please on ; 
Learn to relish truth and reason ! 

Thus we both shall gain our prise ; 

I to laugh, and you grow wise. 



EPIGRAM 

ON Tire BUSTS OF NEWTON, LOCKE, CLAIIKE, AND 
WOOLASTON, IN RICHMOND HERMITAGE. 

1738. 

** Sic «itl la-vantur dodi." 

With honour thus by Carolina placed, 

How are these venerable bustoes graced ! 

O queen, with more than regal title crown’d, 
For love of arts and piety renown’d ! 

How do the friends of virtue joy to seo 
Her darling sons exalted thus by thee ! 

N ought to their fame can now be added more, 
Revered by her whom all mankind adore. 



another. 

Lewis the living learned fed, 

And raised the scientific head ; 

Our frugal queen, to save her meat. 
Exalts the heads that cannot eat. 



A CONCLUSION DRAWN FROM THE ABOVE EPIGRAMS, 
AND SENT TO THE D RAPIER. 

Since Anna, whose bounty thy merits had fed, 
Ere her own was laid low, had exalted thy head ; 
And since our good queen to the wise is so just. 

To raise heads for such as are humbled ir. dust ; 

1 wonder, good man, that you are notenvaulled ; 
Prithee go, and be dead, and be doubly exalted. 



DR. SWIFT’S ANSWER. 

Her majesty never shall be my exalter; 

And yet she would raise me, 1 know, by a halter* 

TO THE REVEREND DU. SWIFT, 

WITH A PRESENT OF A PATER BOOK, FINELY BOUND, 
ON HIS BIRTHDAY, NOV. 30, 1732. 

By John earl of Orrery. 

To thee, dear Swift, these spotless leaves I send ; 
Small is the present, but sincere the friend. 

Think not so poor a book below thy care ; 

Who knows the price that thou caust make It bear ! 
Though tawdry now, and like Tyrilla’s face, 

The specious front shines out with borrow’d grace 
Though pasteboards, glittering like a tinseli’d coat, 
A rasa tabula within denote : 

Yet, if a venal and corrupted age 

And modern vices should provoke thy rage ; 

If, warn'd once more by their impending fate, 

A sinking country and an injured state. 

Thy great assistance should again demand, 

And call forth reason to defend the land ; 

Then shall we view these sheets with glad surprise, 
Inspired with thought, and speaking to our eyes; 
Each vacant space shall then, enrich’d, dispense 
True force of eloquence and nervous sense ; 

Inform the judgment, animate the heart, 

And sacred rules of policy impart. 

The spangled covering, bright with splendid ore, 
Shall cheat the sight with empty show no more ; 

But lead us inward to those golden mines 
Where all thy soul in native lustre shiues. 

So when the eye surveys some lovely fair, 

With bloom of beauty graced, with shape and air ; 
How is the rapture heighten’d, when we find 
Her form excell’d by her celestial mind ! 



VERSES 

LEFT WITH A SILVER 8TANDISH ON THE DEAN OR 
8T. PATRICK’S DESK, ON HIS BIRTHDAY. 

By Dr. Deluny. 

Hither from Mexico I came, 

To serve a proud Iemian dame : 

Was long submitted to her will; 

At length she lost me at quadrille. 

Through various shapes I often pass’d, 

Still hoping to have rest at last ; 

And still ambitious to obtain 
Admittance to the patriot dean ; 

And sometimes got within his door, 

But soon turn’d out to serve the poor ;• 

Not strolling idleness to aid, 

But honest industry decay'd. 

At length an artist purchased me, 

And wrought me to the shape you see. 

This done, to Hennes I applied 
“ O Hermes ! gratify my pride ; 

Be it my fate to serve a sage, 

The greatest genius of his age ; 

That matchless peu let me supply, 

Whose living lines will never die 
“ I grant your suit,” the god replied, 

And here he left roe to reside. 



VERSES 

OCCASIONED BY THE FOREGOINO PRESENTS. 

A rAFER book is sent by Boyle, 

Too neatly gilt for me to soil. 

Delany sends a silver standish, 

When 1 no more a pen can brandish. 

* Alludinit to d«i* hundred i>oundj» lent by the dealt, tritium 
interest, to poor tradesmen. 
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Let both around my tomb be placed, 

As trophies of a Muse deceased ; 

And let the friendly lines they writ. 

In praise of long departed wit, 

Be graved on either side in columns, 
More to my praise than all my volumes. 
To burst with envy, spite, and rage, 

The Vandals of the present age. 



VERSES 

SENT TO THE DEAN WITH AN BAULK-QUILL, 

On hearing of the prvkenU by the earl of Orrery ana Dr. Dehinv. 
By Mrs. Pilkingtoa.* 

Shall then my kindred all my glory claim. 

And boldly rob me of eternal fame! 

To ev’ry art my gen’rous aid I lend, 

To music, painting, poetry, a friend. 

# Tia I celestial harmony inspire, 

When fix’d to strike the sweetly warbling wlrc. b 
I to the faithful canvass have consign’d 
Each bright idea of the painter's mind ; 

Behold from Raphael’s sky-dipp’d pencils rise 
Such heavenly scenes as charm the gazer’s eyes. 

O let me now aspire to higher praise ! 

Ambitious to transcribe your deathless lays : 

Nor thou, immortal bard, my aid refuse, 

Accept me as the servant of your Muse ; 

Then shall the world my wondrous worth declare, 
And all mankind your matchless pen revere. 



AN INVITATION, BY DR. DELANY, 

IN THE NAME OP DH. SWIFT. 

Mighty Thomas, 0 a solemn senatu» a I call, 

To consult for Sapphira ;« so come one and all ; 

Quit books and quit business, your cure and } our care, 
For a long winding walk and a short bill of fare. 
I've mutton for you, sir; and as for the ladies, 

As friend Virgil has it, I’ve aliud mercedit ; 

For Letty/ one filbert, whereon to regale, 

And a peach for pale Constance* to make a full meal ; 
And for your cruel purt, b who take pleasure in blood, 
I have that of the grape, which is ten times as good : 
Flow wit to her honour, flow wine to her health : 
High raised be her worth above titles or wealth. 

THF.BEASTS’CONFESSIONTOTHEPRIEST, 

Ou oltociving huw m**t men mistake their own talents. 1732. 
PREFACE. 

I have been long of opinion that there is not a more 
general ami greater mistake, or of worse conse- 
quences through the commerce of mankind, than 
the wrong judgments they are apt to entertain of 
their own talents. 1 knew a si uttering alderman in 
London, a great frequenter of coffeehouses, who, 
when a fresh newspaper was brought in, constantly 
seized it Hrst, and read it aloud to his brother-citi- 
zens, hut in a manner as little intelligible to the 
stauders-by as to himself. H ow many pretenders to 
learning expose themselves by choosing to discourse 
on those very parts of science wherewith they are 
least acquainted ! It is the same case in every other 
qualification. By the multitude of those who deal 

* See a letUt to Mm. Pilkington, Jon. 1, 1732-3. 

* Quill* of the l.arp»ichoril. 

* Prom their itimiuulive tiie, the drnn used to rail Mr. Pil- 
Kiuvtou "Tom Thumb,” aad hi* wife “ his Indy fair.” 

■* To correct Mr*. Barber'* |>o<-tus; which were published at 
1/iudon, in 4 to. by subscription. 

* The uame by which Mr*. Barber was distinguished by her 
friends. 

f Mrs. Pilkintf' n. 

s Mm. Comtaniu Grii»r*on, a very learned young lady. 
k Mr». Van Leweu (Mr., Pilkington * mother), who u*ed to 
argue with Dr. Swift about hi* declamation aguuial eating 
aloud. 



in rhymes, from half a sheet to twenty, which come 
out every minute, there must be at least 500 poets 
in the city and suburbs of London ; half as many 
coffeehouse orators, exclusive of the clergy ; 40,000 
politician*, and 4500 profound scholars ; not to 
mention the wits, the railers, the smart lellows, and 
critics; all as illiterate and impudent as a suburb 
whore. What are we to think of the tine-dressed 
sparks, proud of their own personal deformities, 
which appear the more hideous by the contrast of 
wearing scarlet aud gold, with what they call tou- 
pees* on their heads, and all the frippery of a mo- 
dem beau to make a figure before women ; some oi 
them with hump-bocks, others hardly five feet high, 
and every feature of their faces distorted 1 I have 
seen many of these insipid pretenders entering into 
conversation with persons of learning, constantly 
making the grossest blunders in every sentence, 
without conveying one single idea fit for a rational 
creature to spend a thought on ; perpetually con- 
founding all chronology and geography, even of pre- 
sent times. I compute that London hath eleven 
native fools of the beau and puppy kind for one 
among us in Dublin ; besides two-thirds of ours 
transplanted thither, who are now naturalised ; 
whereby that overgrown capital exceeds ours in the 
articles of dunces by forty to one ; and what is more, 
to our further mortification, there is no one distin- 
guished fool of Irish birth or education who makes 
any noise in that famous metropolis, unless the 
London printB be very partial or defective ; whereas 
Londou is seldom without a dozen of their own 
educating, who engross the vogue for half a winter 
together, and are never heard of more, but give 
place to a new set. This has been the constant 
progress for at least thirty years past, only allowing 
for the change of breed and fashion. 

The poem is grounded upon the universal folly in 
mankind of mistaking their talents ; by which the 
author does a great honour to his own species, al- 
most equalling them with certain brutes, wherein, 
indeed, he is too partial, as he freely confesses ; and 
jet he has gone as low as he well could, by specify- 
ing four animals —the wolf, the ass, the swine, and 
the ape — all equally mischievous, except the last, 
who outdoes them in the article of cunning; so great 
is the pride of man l 

When beasts could speak, (the learned say 
They still can do so every day,) 

It seems they had religion then, 

As much as now we find in men. 

It happen’d when a plague broke out, 

(Which therefore made them more devout,) 

The king of brutes (to make it plain, 

Of quadrupeds I only mean) 

By proclamation gave command 
That every subject in the land 
Should to the priest confess their sins ; 

And thus the pious Wolf begins : 

Good father, 1 must own with shame, 

That often I have been to blame : 

1 must confess, on Friday last. 

Wretch that I was! I broke my fast: 

But I defy the basest tongue 
To prove I did my neighbour wrong; 

Or ever went to seek my food, 

By rapine, theft, or thirst of blood. 

The Ass, approaching next, confess'd 
That in his heart he loved a jest: 

A wag he was, he needs must own, 

And could not let a dunce aloue : 

• Wigs «itk long black tails, at tliat time very much It 
fashion. 
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Sometimes his friend he would not spare, 
And might perhaps be too severe : 

But jet the worst that could be said, 

He was a wit both born and bred ; 

And if it be a sin and shame. 

Nature alone must bear the blame : 

One fault he has, is sorry for't, 

H is ears are half a foot too short. 

Which could he to the standard bring, 
He’d show his face before the king : 

Then for his voice, there’s none disputes 
That he’s the nightingale of brutes. 

The Swine with contrite heart allow’d 
His shape and beauty made him proud : 
In diet was perhaps too nice, 

But gluttony was ne’er his vice : 

In every turn of life content, 

And meekly took what fortune sent : 
Inquire through all the parish round, 

A better neighbour ne’er was found ; 

His vigilance might some displease; 

’Tis true, he hated sloth like peas. 

The mimic Ape began his chatter, 

How evil tongues his life bespatter ; 

Much of the censuring world coroplaiu’d, 
Who said his gravity was feign’d : 

Indeed, the strictness of his morals 
Engaged him in a hundred quarrels : 

He saw, and he was griev’d to see’t, 

His zeal was sometimes indiscreet : 

He found his virtues too severe 
For our corrupted times to bear ; 

Yet such a lewd licentious age 
Might well excuse a stoic’s rage. 

The Goat advanced with decent pace, 
And first excused his youthful face ; 
Forgiveness begg’d that he appear’d 
(’Twas Nature’s fault) without a beard. 
’Tis true, he was not much inclined 
To fondness for the female kind : 

Not, as his enemies object, 

From chance or natural defect ; 

Not by his frigid constitution, 

But through a pious resolution ; 

For he had made a holy vow 
Of chastity, as monks do now' ; 

Which he resolved to keep for ever hence. 
And strictly too, as doth his reverence.* 
Apply the tale, and you shall find, 

How just it suits with humankind. 

Some faults we own : but can you guess 1 
— Why, virtue’s carried to excess. 
Wherewith our vanity endows us, 

Though neither foe nor friend allows us. 
The Lawyer swears (you may rely on’t) 
He never squeezed a needy client ; 

And this he makes his constant rule. 

For which his brethren call him fool ; 

Hie conscience alwnj-s was so nice, 

He freely gave the poor advice, 

By which he lost, he may affirm, 

A hundred fees last Easter term ; 

While others of the learned robe, 

Would break the patience of a Job. 

No pleader at the bar could match 
His diligence and quick despatch; 

Ne’er kept a cause, he well may boast, 
Above a term or two at most. 

The cringing knave, who seeks a place 
Without success, thus tells his case : 

Why should he longer mince the matter t 
He fail’d because he could not flatter; 

* The print hi* confauor 



He had not leam’d to turn his coat. 

Nor for a party give his vote : 

His crime he quickly understood, 

Too zealous for the nation’s good ; 

He found the ministers resent it. 

Yet could not for his heart repent it. 

The Chaplain vows he cannot fawn, 
Though it would raise him to the lawn: 

He pass’d his hours among his books; 

You find it in his meagre looks : 

He might, if he were worldly wise, 

Preferment get, and spare his eyes ; 

But owns he had a stubborn spirit. 

That made him trust alone to merit ; 

, Would rise by merit to promotion; 

Alas ! a mere chimeric notion. 

The Doctor, if you will believe him, 
Confess'd a sin (and God forgive him !) ; 

Call'd up at midnight, ran to save 
A blind old beggar from the grave : 

But see how Satan spreads his snares! 

He quite forgot to say his prayers. 

He cannot help it for his heart 
Sometimes to act the parson's part : 

Quotes from the Bible many a sentence, 

That moves his patients to repentance ; 

And, when his medicines do no good, 
Supports their minds with heavenly food; 

At which, however well intended, 

He hears the clergy are offended ; 

And grown so bold behind his back, 

To call him hypocrite and quack. 

In his own church he keeps a seat ; 

Says grace before and after meat ; 

And calls, without affecting airs, 

His household twice a-day to prayers. 

He shuns apothecaries’ shops, 

And hates to cram the sick with slops: 

He scorns to make his art a trade, 

Nor bribes my lady’s favourite maid. 

Old nurse-keepers would never hire 
To recommend him to the squire ; 

Which others, whom he will not name, 

Have often practised to their shame. 

The Statesman tells you, with a sneer, 

His fault is to be too sincere ; 

And, having no sinister ends. 

Is apt to disoblige his friends. 

The nation's good, his master’s glory, 

Without regard to Whig or Tory, 

Were all the schemes he had in view, 

Yet he was seconded by few : 

Though some hsd spread a thousand lies, 
‘Twas he defeated the excise. 

'Twas known, though he had borne aspersion, 
That standing troops were his aversion : 

His practice was, in every station, 

To serve the king and please the nation. 
Though hard to find in every case 
The fittest man to fill a place : 

His promises he ne'er forgot, 

But took memorials on the spot ; 

His enemies, for want of charity, 

Said he affected popularity ; 

'Tis true the people understood 
That all he did was for their good ; 

Their kind affections he has tried ; 

No love is lost on either side. 

He came to court with fortune clear, 

Which now he runs out every year ; 

Must, at the rate that he goes on, 

Inevitably be undone: 

O ! if his majesty would please 
* To give him but a writ of ease, 
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THE PARSON’S CASE— A LOVE-SONG, &c. 



Would grant him licence to retire, 

Ah it has long been his desire, 

By fair accounts it would be found. 

He’s poorer by ten thousand pound. 

He owns, and hopes it is no sin, 

He ne'er was partial to his kin; 

He thought it base for men in stations 
To crowd the court with their relations : 
His country was his dearest mother, 

And every virtuous man his brother ; 
Through modesty or awkward shame 
(For which he owns himself to blame), 
He found the wisest man he could. 
Without respect to friends or blood ; 

Nor ever acts on private views 
When he has liberty to choose. 

The Sharper swore he hated play, 
Except to pass an hour away : 

And well he might ; for, to his cost, 

By want of skill he always lost ; 

He heard there was a club of cheats. 

Who had contrived a thousand feats ; 
Could change the stock, or cog a die, 
And thus deceive the sharpest eye : 

Nor wonder how his fortune sunk, 

His brothers fleece him when he’s drunk. 

1 own the moral not exact. 

Besides, the tale is false in fact ; 

And so absurd that could I raise up, 
From fields Elysian, fabling -Esop, 

I would accuse him to his face 
For libelling the four-foot race. 

Creatures of every kind but ours 
Well comprehend their natural powers, 
While we, whom reason ought to sway, 
Mistake our talents every day. 

The Ass was never known so stupid 
To act the part of Tray or Cupid ; 

Nor leaps upon his master’s lap 
There to be stroked and fed with pap, 

Ah AEsop would the world persuade ; 

He better understands bis trade : 

Nor comes wheue’er his lady whistles, 
But carries loads, and feeds on thistles* 
Our author's meaning, I presume, is 
A creature bipes et implumis ; 

Wherein the moralist design’d 
A compliment on humankind ; 

For here he owns that now and then 
Beasts may degenerate into men. 



THE PARSON’S CASE. 

That you, friend Marcus, like a stoic, 

Can wish to die in strains heroic, 

No real fortitude implies: 

Yet all mu9t own thy wish is wise. 

Thy curate's place, thy fruitful wife, 

Thy busy, drudging scene of life, 

Thy insolent illiterate vicar, 

Thy want of all-consoliug liquor, 

Thy threadbare gown, thy cassock rent. 
Thy credit sunk, thy money spent, 

Thy week made up of fasting-days, 

Thy grate unconscious of a blaze, 

And to complete thy other curses. 

The quarterly demands of nurses, 

Are ills you wisely wish to leave, 

And fly for refuge to the grate : 

And, O, what virtue you express, 

In wishing such afflictions less! 

But now should Fortune shift the scene. 
And make thy curnteship a dean ; 



Or some rich benefice provide* 

To pamper luxury and pride; 

With labour small, and income great: 
With chariot less for use than state ; 
With swelling scarf, and gloss) gown, 
And licence to reside in town ; 

To shine where all the gay resort, 

At concert*, coffeehouse, or court ; 

And weekly persecute his grace 
With visits, or to beg a place ; 

With underlings thy flock to teach, 

With no desire to pray or preach ; 

With haughty spouse in vesture tine. 
With plenteous meals and generous wine 
Would'st thou not wish, iu so much ease. 
Thy years as numerous as thy dayst 



THE HARDSHIP UPON THE LADIES. 

1733. 

Poor ladies! though their business be to play, 

'Tib hard they must be busy night and day : 

Why should they want the privilege of men, 

Nor take some small diversions now and theu 1 
Had women been the makers of our laws, 

(And why they were uot I can see no cause,) 

The men should slave at cards from morn to night; 
And female pleasures be to read and write. 

A LOVE-SONG 

IN THE MODERN TASTE. 1733. 

I. 

Fluttering spread thy purple pinions, 

Gentle Cupid, o’er my heart; 

I a slave in thy dominions ; 

Nature must give way to art. 

II. 

Mild Arcadians, ever blooming. 

Nightly nodding o’er your flocks, 

See my weanr days consuming 
All beneath yon flowery rocks. 

III. 

Thus the Cyprian goddess weeping 
Mourn'd Adonis, darling youth *, 

Him the boar, iu silence creeping. 

Gored with unrelenting tooth. 

IY. 

Cynthia, tune harmonious numbers ; 

Fair Discretion, string the lyre ; 

Sooth my cvcr-waking slumbers: 

Bright Apollo, lend thy choir. 

Y. 

Gloomy Pluto, king of terrors. 

Arm’d in adamantine chains. 

Lead me to the cr)8tal mirrors 
Watering soft El)sian plains 

VI. 

Mournful cypress, verdant willow, 

Gilding my Aurelia’s brows, 

Morpheus, hovering o’er my pillow, 

Hear me pay my dying vows. 

VII. 

Melancholy smooth Meander, 

Swiftly purling in a round, 

On thy margin lovers wander, 

With thy flow’ry chaplets crown'd. 

VIII. 

Thus when Philomela drooping 
Softly seeks her silent mate. 

See the bird of Juno stooping ; 

Melody resigns to fate. 
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THE STORM— ODE ON SCIENCE. 



THE STORM. 

minerva’s petition. 

Pallas, ti goddess chaste and wise, 

Descending lately from the skies, 

To Neptune went, and begg’d in form 
He’d give his orders for a storm ; 

A storm to drown that rascal Horte, 

And she would kindly thank him for’t : 

A wretch! whom English rogues, to spite her. 
Had lately honour’d with a mitre. 

The god, who favour’d her request. 

Assured her he would do his best : 

Rut Venus had been there before, 

Pleaded the bishop loved a whore, 

And had enlarged her empire wide ; 

He own’d no deity beside. 

At sea or land, if e’er you found him 
Without a mistress, hang or drown him. 

Since Burnet’s death, the bishops* bench. 

Till Horte arrived, ne’er kept a wench ; 

If Horte must sink, she grieves to tell it. 

She'll not have left one single prelate : 

For, to say truth, she did intend him, 

Elect of Cyprus in commendam ; 

And since her birth the ocean gave her, 

She could not doubt her uncle’s favour. 

Then Proteus urged the same request, 

Rut half iu earnest, half in jest ; 

Said he — “ Great sovereign of the main, 

To drown him all attempts are vain. 

Horte can assume more forms than I, 

A rake, a bully, pimp, or spy ; 

Can creep, or run, or fly, or swim ; 

All motions are alike to him : 

Turn him adrift, and you shall find 
He knows to sail with every wind ; 

Or, throw him overboard, he’ll ride 
As well against as with the tide. 

Rut Pallas, you've applied too late ; 

For ’tis decreed by Jove and Fate, 

That Ireland must be Boon destroy’d, 

And who but Horte can be employ’d I 
You need not then have been so pert 
In sending Bolton* to Clonfert. 

I found you did it, by your grinning ; 

Your business is to mind your spinning. 

But how you came to interpose 
In making bishops, no one knows ; 

Or who regarded your report ; 

For never were you seen at court. 

And if you must have your petition. 

There’s Berkeley b iu the same condition ; 

Look, there he stands, and ’tis but just, 

If one must drown, the other must ; 

But if you'll leave us bishop Judas, 

We’ll give you Berkeley for Bermudas. 

Now, if ’twill gratify your spite, 

To put him in a plaguy fright, 

Although ’tis hardly worth the cost. 

You soon shall see him soundly tossM. 

You’ll find him 6\vear, blaspheme, and damn 
(And every moment take a dram) 

His ghastly visage with au air 
Of reprobation and despair; 

Or else some hiding-hole he seeks. 

For fear the rest should say he squeaks ; 

Or as Fitzpatrick 6 did before, 

Resolve to perish with his whore ; 

T»r. ThcophUus Bolton, afterwards archbishop of Cat hell. 
T>r. (..corse Berkeley, a senior fellow of Trinity college, 
Dublin. ... 

' BrrgaiUer FHxoatrirk was drowned In one of the i«arkrt- 
Ui»u in the hay of Dublin, iu a great sloim. 



Or else he raves, and roars, and swears, 
And but for shame would say his prayers 
Or would you sec his spirits sink t 
Relaxing downwards iu a stink t 
If such a sight as this can please ye, 

Good Madam Pallas, pray be easy. 

To Neptune speak, and he'll consent ; 
But he’ll come bnck the knave he went.” 
The goddess, who conceived an hojie 
That Horte was destined to a rope, 
Believed it beat to condescend 
To spare a foe, to save a friend ; 

But fearing Berkeley might be scar'd, 
She left him virtue for a guard. 



ODE ON SCIENCE.* 

O, heavenly born ! in deepest dells 
If fairest science ever dwells 
Beneath the mossy cave ; 

Indulge the verdure of the woods. 

With azure beauty gild the floods. 

And flow’ry carpets lave. 

For Melancholy ever reigns 
Delighted in the sylvan scenes 
With scientific light ; 

While Dian, huntress of the vales, 

Seeks lulling sounds and fanning gales, 
Though wrapt from mortal sight. 

Yet, goddess, yet the way explore 
With magic rites and heathen lore 
Obstructed and depress’d ; 

Till wisdom give the sacred Nine, 
Untaught, not uninspired to shine, 

By reason’s power redress’d. 

When Solon and Lycurgus taught 
To moralise the human thought 
Of mad opinion’s maze, 

To erring zeal they gave new laws, 

Thy charms, O Liberty ! the cause 
That blends congenial rays. 

Bid bright Astitea gild the mom, 

Or bid a hundred suns be born, 

To hecatomb the year ; 

Without thy aid, in vain the poles, 

In vain the zodiac system rollB, 

In vain the lunar sphere. 

Come, fairest princess of the throng, 

Bring sweet philosophy along, 

In metaphysic dreams ; 

While raptured bards no more behold 
A vernal age of purer gold 
In Heliconian streams, 

Drive Thraldom with malignant hand, 

To curse some other destined land, 

By Folly led astray : 

I erne bear on azure wing; 

Encrgic let her soar, and sing 
Thy universal eway. 

So when Amphiou bade the lyre 
To more majestic sound aspire, 

Behold the madding throng, 

In wonder and oblivion drown’d. 

To sculpture turn’d by magic sound 
And petrifying song. 

• Tlii* i* written iu tl»a wune sod with the satui- . 
hs hia ” Lo'e-Song in the Modern Tas*e.“ 
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A YOUNG LADY'S 
A YOUNG LADY'S COMPLAINT 

fob T11K STAY OF TUB DEAN IN ENOIAND. 
Written ou the same plan w»U» the preceding, In order to ridi- 
cule the commonplace* of poetry. 

Blow, ye zephyrs, gentle gales ; 

Gently till the swelling sails. 

Neptune, with thy trident long, 

Trident threc-fork’d, trident strong; 

And ye Nereids fair and gay, 

Fairer than the rose in May, 

Nereids living in deep cares, 

Gently wash’d with gentle waves ; 

Nereids, Neptune lull asleep 
Ruffling storms, and ruffled deep } 

All around, in pompous state, 

On this richer Argo wait : 

Argo, bring my golden fleece, 

Argo, bring him to his Greece. 

Will Cadenus longer stayl 
Come, Cadenus, come away ; 

Come with all the haste of love. 

Come unto thy turtle-dove. 

The ripen’d cherry on the tree 
Hangs, and only hangs for thee, 

Luscious peaches, mellow pears, 

Ceres, with her yellow ears, 

And the grape, both red and white, 

Grape inspiring just delight ; 

All are ripe, and courting sue 
To be pluck’d and press’d by you. 

Pinks have lost their blooming red, 
Mourning hang their drooping head, 

Lvery flower languid seems, 

Wants the colour of thy benms, 

Beams of wondrous force and power. 

Beams reviving every flower. 

Come, Cadenus, blesB once more, 

Bless again thy native shore, 

Bless again this drooping isle. 

Make its weeping beauties smile, 

Beauties that thine absence mourn, 

Beauties wishing thy return : 

Come, Cadenus, come with haste, 

Come before the winter’s blast ; 

Swifter than the lightning fly, 

Or I, like Vanessa, die. 

ON POETRY. 

A RHAPSODY. 1733. 



" Pratsk is the strongest satire, and the most pleasing, bttt it 
requires great art and judgment to manage and conduct an 
irony. 1 once *aid, talking ou this subject with dean Swill, 
that the Rhap*idy was the bort satire he had ever composed, 
lie assured me that immediately after this poem was published 
he received a message of thunks from the whole •••. — (Dr. 

* cautious asterisks may be supplied w ith the word* royal 
f'amilyl) This 1 Cun easily conceive, a* irony ia not a figure in 
the German rhetoric. If Mr. Pope, when he call* lord Cohham 
a coward, had complimented a tier-man colonel with the same 
appellation, my little friend 1 fear would have lured very ill. 1 * 
—Da. Kt.vu'j Atuci- ln. 



All human race would fain be wits, 
And millions miss for one that hits. 
Young’s universal passion, pride, 
Was never known to spread so wide. 
Say, Britain, could you ever boast 
Three poets in an age at mostt 
Our chilling climate hardly bean 
A sprig of bays in fifty years ; 

While every' fool his claim alleges, 
As if it grew in common hedges. 
What reason can there be assign’d 
S or this perverseness in the mind ? 



COMPLAINT- ON POETRY & 

Brutes find out where their talcuts lie : 

A bear will not attempt to fly ; 

A founder’d horse will oft debate, 

Before he tries a tive-barr’d gate ; 

A dog by instinct turns aside, 

Who sees the ditch too deep and wide. 

But man we find the only creature 
Who, led by Folly, combats Nature ; 

Who, when she loudly cries, 1 orbear 
With obstinacy fixes there ; 

And, where his genius least inclines, 
Absurdly bends his whole designs. 

Not empire to the rising suu 
By valour, conduct, fortune won ; 

Not highest wisdom in debates 
For framing laws to govern states; 

Not skill in sciences profound 
So large to grasp the circle round ; 

Such heavenly influence require, 

As how to strike the Muse’s lyre. 

Not beggar’s brat on bulk begot; 

Not bastard of a pedlar Scot ; 

Not boy brought up to cleaning shoes. 

The spawn of Bridewell or the stews ; 

Not infants dropp’d, the spurious pledges 
Of gipsies litter’d under hedges ; 

Are so disqualified by fate 
To rise in church, or law, or state, 

As he whom Phoebus in his ire 
Has blasted with poetic fire. 

What hope of custom in the fair, 

While not a soul demands your ware ? 

Where you have uothing to produce 
For private life, or public use 1 
Court, city, country, want you not ; 

You cannot bribe, betray, or plot. 

For poets law makes no provision ; 

The wealthy have you in derision : 

Of state affaire you cannot smatter ; 

Are awkward when you try to flatter ; 

Your portion, taking Britain rouud. 

Was just one annual hundred pound; 

Now not so much as in remainder, 

Since Cibber brought in an attainder ; 

For ever fix’d by right divine 
(A monarch’s right) ou Grub-street line. 

Poor starv’ling bard, how small thy gaius! 
IIow unproportion’d to thy pains l 
And here a simile comes pat iu : 

Though chickens take a month to fatten, 
The guests in less than half an hour 
Will more than half a score devour. 

So, after toiling twenty days 
To earn a stock of pence and praise, 

Thy labours, grown the critic’s prey, 

Are swallow’d o’er a dish of tea ; 

Gone to be never heard of more, 

Gone where the chickens went before. 

How shall a new attempter learn 
Of different spirits to discern, 

And how distinguish which is which, 

The poet’s vein, or scribbling itch T 
Then hear an old experienced sinner, 
Instructing thus a young beginner. 

Consult yourself ; and if you find 
A powerful impulse urge your mind, 
Impartial judge within your breast 
What subject you can manage best ; 

Whether your genius most inclines 
To satire, praise, or humorous lines, 

To elegies in mournful tone, 

Or prologue 6cnt from hand unknown. 
Then, rising with Aurora’s light. 

The Muse invok’d, sit down to write $ 
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ON poetry. 



Biot out, correct, insert, refine, 

Enlarge, diminish, interline ; 

Be mindful, when invention fail*, 

To scratch your head and bite your nails. 

Your poem finish'd, next your care 
Is needful to transcribe it fair. 

In modem wit all printed trash is 

Set off with numerous breaks and dashes. 

To statesmen would you give a wipe, 

Y ou print it in Italic type. 

When letters are in vulgar shapes, 

’Tis ten to one the wit escapes : 

But, when in capitals express'd, 

The dullest reader smokes the jest : 

Or else perhaps he may invent 
A better than the poet meant ; 

As learned commentators view 
In Homer more than Homer knew. 

Your poem in its modish dress, 
Correctly fitted for the press. 

Convey by penny-post to Lintot, 

But let no friend alive look into’t. 

If Lintot thinks 'twill quit the cost. 

You need not fear your labour lost : 

And how agreeably surprised' 

Are you to see it advertised ; 

The hawker shows you one in print. 

As fresh as farthings from the mint : 

The product of your toil and sweating; 

A bastard of your own begetting. 

Be sure at Will's, the following day, 

Lie snug, and hear what critics say ; 

And, if you find the general vogue 
Pronounces you a stupid rogue, 

Damns all vour thoughts as low and little, 
Sit still ami swallow down your spittle ; 

Be silent as a politician, 

For talking may beget suspicion ; 

Or praise the judgment of the town, 

And help yourself to run it dowu. 

Give up your fond paternal pride, 

Nor argue on the weaker side : 

For, poems read without a name 
We justly praise, or justly blame ; 

And critics have no partial views, 

Except they know whom they abuse : 

And since you ne’er provoke their spite, 
Depend upon’t their judgment’s right. 

But if you blab you are undone ; 

Consider what a risk you run : 

You lose your credit all at once ; 

The town will mark you for a dunce ; 

The vilest doggrel Grub-street sends 
Will pass for yours with foes and friends ; 
And you must bear the whole disgrace, 

Till some fresh blockhead takes your place. 

Your secret kept, your poem sunk, 

And sent in quires to line a trunk, 

I f still you be disposed to rhyme, 

Go try your hand a second time. 

Again you fail : yet Safe's the word ; 

Take courage, and attempt a third. 

But first with care employ your thoughts 
Where critics mark’d your former faults; 
The trivial turns, the borrow’d wit, 

The similes that nothing fit ; 

The cant which every fool repeats. 

Town jests and coffeehouse conceits, 
Descriptions tedious, fiat, and dry, 

And introduced the Lord knows why : 

Or where we find your fury set. 

Against the harmless alphabc* , 

On A's and B’s your malice vent. 

WLMe readers wonder whom %ou moult . 



A public or a private robber, 

A statesman or a South-Sea jobber ; 

A prelate who no God believes ; 

A parliament or deu of thieves ; 

A pickpurse at the bar or bench, 

A duchess or a suburb wench ; 

Or oft, when epithets you link 
In gaping lines to fill a chink ; 

Like stepping-stones, to save a stride, 

In streets where kennels are too wide; 
Or like a heel-piece, to support 
A cripple with one foot too short ; 

Or like a bridge that joins a marish 
To moorlands of a different parish. 

So have I seen ill-coupled hounds 
Drag different ways in miry grounds. 

So geographers, in Afric maps, 

With savage pictures fill their gaps, 

And o'er unhabitable downs 
Place elephants for want of towns. 

But, though you miss your third essay, 
You need not throw your pen away. 

Lay now aside all thoughts of fame, 

To spring more profitable game. 

From party merit seek support ; 

The vilest verse thrives best at court. 

A pamphlet iu sir Bob's defence 
W ill never fail to bring in pence : 

Nor be concern’d about the Bale, 

He pays his workmeu on the nail. 

A prince, the moment he is crown'd, 
Inherits every virtue round. 

As emblems of the sovereign power, 

Like other baubles in the Tower: 

Is generous, valiant, just, and wise, 

And so continues till he dies : 

His humble senate this professes, 

In all their speeches, votes, addresses. 
But once you fix him in a tomb, 

His virtues fade, his vices bloom ; 

And each perfection, wrong imputed, 

Is fully at his death confuted. 

The loads of poems iD his praise, 
Ascending, make one funeral blaze: 

As soon as you can hear his knell. 

This god on earth turns devil in hell : 
And lo! his ministers of state, 
Transform'd to imps, his levee wait ; 
W r here in the scenes of endless woe 
They ply their former arts below ; 

And as they sail in Charon's boat, 
Contrive to bribe the judge’s vote ; 

To Cerberus they give a sop, 

Ilis triple barking mouth to stop ; 

Or, in the ivory gate of dreams, 

Project excise and South-Sea schemes ; 
Or hire their party pamphleteers 
To set Elysium by the cars. 

Then, poet, if you mean to thrive, 
Employ your muse on kings alive ; 

With prudence gathering up a cluster 
Of all the virtues you can muster, 

W r hieh, form’d into a garland sweet, 

Lay humbly at your monarch’s feet: 
Who, as the odours reach his throne, 

Will smile and think them all his own; 
For law and gospel both determine 
All virtues lodge in royal ermine; 

1 mean the oracles of both. 

Who shall depose it upon oath. 

Your garland, in the following reign. 
Change hut the names, will do again. 

But, if you think this trade too base, 
(Whieh m* 1'J *m is the dunce’s case) 
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Put on the critic’* brow, and sit 
At Will's, the puny judge of wit. 

A nod, a shrug, a scornful smile. 

With caution used, may serve a while. 
Proceed no further in your part 
Before you learn the terms of art ; 

For you can never be too far gone 
In all our modem critics’ jargon : 

Then talk with more authentic face 
Of unities in time and place: 

Get scraps of Horace from your friends. 

And have them at your Huger*’ ends ; 

Learn Aristotle's rules by rote, 

Aud at all hazards boldly quote ; 

Judicious Rymer oft review, 

Wise Dennis, and profound Bossu, 

Read all the prefaces of Dryden, 

For these our critics much confide in ; 
Though merely writ at first for tilling. 

To raise the volume’s price a shilling. 

A forward critic often dupes us 
With sham quotations peri hupaout ; 

And if we have not read Longinus, 

Will magisterially outshine us. 

Then, lest with Greek he over-run ye, 
Procure the book for love or money, 
Translated from Boileau's translation, 

And quote quotation on quotation. 

At Will's you hear a poem read, 

Where Battus from the table-head, 

Reclining on his elbow-chair, 

Gives judgment with decisive air; 

To whom the tribe of circling wits 
As to an oracle submits. 

He gives directions to the town, 

To cry it up or run it down ; 

Like courtiers, when they send a note, 
Instructing members how to vote. 

He sets the stamp of bad and good, 

Though not a word be understood. 

Your lesson learn'd, you’ll be secure 
To get the name of connoisseur : 

And, wheu your merits once are known, 
Procure disciples of your own. 

For poets (you can never want them), 

Spread through Augusta Trinobantum, 
Computing by their pecks of coals, 

Amount to just nine thousand souls : 

These o’er their proper districts govern, 

Of wit and humour judges sovereign. 

In every street a city bard 
Rules, like an alderman, his ward ; 

His undisputed rights extend 
Through all the lane, from end to end ; 

The neighbours round admire his shrewdness 
For song* of loyalty and lewd ness ; 

Outdone by none in rhyming well. 

Although he never learn’d to spell. 

Two bordering wits contend for glonr ; 

And one is Whig, and one is Tory : 

And this, for epics claims the bays, 

And that, for elegiac lays : 

8ome famed for number* soft and smooth. 

By lovers spoke in Punch’s booth ; 

And some as justly fame extols 
For lofty lines in Smithfield drolls. 

Bavius in Wapping gains renown, 

•And Mseviu* reigns o’er Kentish town : 
Tigellitis placed in Phcebus’ car 
From Ludgate shines to Temple-bar: 
Harmonious Cibber entertains 
The court with annual birthday strains ; 
Whence Gay was banish’d in disgrace ; 
Whore Pope will never show his face ; 



Whore Young must torture his invention 
To Hatter knaves, or lose his pension. 

But these are not a thousandth part 
Of jobbers in the poet's art, 

Attending each his proper station, 

And ail in due subordination. 

Through every alley to be found. 

In garrets high, or under ground ; 

And when they join their pcricranies, 

Out skips a book of miscellanies. 

Hobbes clearly proves that every creature 
Lives in state of war by uature. 

The greater for the smaller watch, 

But meddle seldom with their m itch. 

A whale of moderate size will draw 
A shoal of herrings down his maw ; 

A fox with geese his belly crams; 

A wolf destroys a thousand lambs; 

But search among the rhyming race. 

The brave are worried by the base. 

If on Parnassus’ top you sit. 

You rarely bite, arc always bit : 

Each poet of in erior size 
On you shall rail aud criticize. 

And strive to tear you limb from limb; 

While others do m much for him. 

The vermin only teaze and pinch 
Their foes superior by an inch. 

So, naturalists observe, a Ilea 
Has smaller fleas that on him prev ; 

And these have smaller still to bite 'cm, 

And so proceed ad infinitum. 

Thus every poet, in his kind. 

Is bit by him that comes behind : 

Who, though too little to be seen, 

Can teaze, and gall, and give the spleen ; 

Call dunces, fools, and sons of whores. 

Lay Grub-street at each other’s doors ; 

Extol the Greek and Roman masters, 

And curse our modem poetasters ; 

Complain, as many an ancient bard did. 

How genius is no more rewarded ; 

How wrong a taste prevails arrvng us ; 

How much our ancestors outsnng us; 

Can personate an awkward scorn 
For those who arc not poets bom ; 

And all their brother dunces lash. 

Who crowd the press with hourly trash. 

O Grub-street! how do I bemoan thee. 
Whose graceless children scorn to own thee i 
Their filial piety forgot, 

Deny their country, like a Scot; 

Though, by their idiom and grimhcc, 

They soon betray their native place : 

Y'et thou hast greater cause to be 
Ashamed of them than they of thee. 
Degenerate from their ancient brood 
Siucc first the court allow’d them food. 

Remains a difficulty still, 

To purchase fame by writing ill. 

From Flecknoe down to Howard's time, 

How few have reach’d the low sublime ! 

For when our high-born Howard died, 
Blacktnore alone his place supplied : 

And lest a chasm should intervene, 

When death had finish’d Blackmore's reign. 
The leaden crown devolved to thee, 

Great poet of the hollow tree. 4 
But ah ! how unsecurc thy throne ! 

A thousand bards thy right disown : 

• Lord Grimifton was the author of this celebrated perform 
anre, of which he wa< after wards to much ashamed a* to Imj 
up all the copili- 
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They plot to turn, in factious zeal, 

Duncenia to a commonweal ; 

And with rebellious arms pretend 
An equal privilege to descend. 

In bulk there are not more degrees 
From elephants to mites in cheese 
Than what a curious eye may trace 
In creatures of the rhyming race. 

F rom bad to worse and worse they fall ; 

But who can reach the worst of all 1 
For though in nature depth and height 
Are equally held infinite, 

In poetry the height we know; 

*Tis only infinite below. 

For instance : when you rashly think, 

No rhymer can like Welsted* sink. 

His merits balanced, you shall find 
The laureat b leaves him far behind. 

Concannen, more aspiring bard, 

Soars downward deeper by a yard. 

Smart Jemmy Moore • with rigour drops ; 

The rest pursue as thick as hops : 

With heads to point the gulf they enter, 

Liuk’d perpendicular to the centre ; 

And as their heels elated rise. 

Their heads attempt the nether skies. 

O, what indignity and shame. 

To prostitute the Muses* name! 

By flattering kings, whom Heaven design’d 
The plagues and scourges of mankind ; 

Bred up in ignorance and sloth. 

And every vice that nurses both. 

Fair Britain, in thy monarch blcss'd. 

Whose virtues bear the strictest test ; 

Whom never faction could besp.itler, 

Nor minister nor poet flatter; 

What justice in rewarding merit! 

What magnanimity of spirit! 

What lineaments divine we trace 
Through all his figure, mien, and face ! 

Though peace with olive binds his hands, 
Confess'd the conquering hero stands. 

Hy das pcs, Indus, and the Ganges, 

Dread from his hand impending changes. 

From him the Tartar and Chinese, 

Short by the knees, entreat for peace. 

The consort of his throne and bed, 

A perfect goddess born and bred. 

Appointed sovereign judge to sit 
On learning, eloquence, and wit. 

Our eldest hope, divine Iiilus, 

(Late, very late, O may he rule us !) 

What early manhood has he shown 
Before his downy beard was grown ! 

Then think what wonders will be dune 
By going on as he begun, 

An heir for Britain to secure 
As long as sun and moon endure. 

The remnant of the royal blood 
Comes pouring on me like a flood. 

Bright goddess, in number five ; 

Duke William, sweetest prince alive. 

Now sing the minister of state, 

Who shines alone without a mate. 

Observe with what majestic port 
ThiB Atlas stands to prop the court : 

• Mr. WclaUsd's po<- ms wore reprinted tn 1787, and contain 
sp-ci turns of little worth. 

u In some editions, instead of the Unreal, was maliciously 
inserted the name of Mr. PUddlng; foe who** ingenious writ- 
*utf» the supposed author niauife»tedn great esteem.— 1 " Little. " 
■ays Dr. WartuO. # *iUd Swift imajpue that Fielding would 
oereafter equal turn :n works uf humour, and excel him in 
dr*w,c 4 Mid •'.pp'ttiug characters, and in the artful conduct 
aud pi tn of a comic rpijiw." 

* James Moore Smith. »<{., author of " The Ri»»l Modes." 



Intent the public debts to pay, 

Like prudent Fabius, by delay. 

Thou great vicegerent of the king, 

Thy praises every Muse shall sing! 
lu all affairs thou sole director. 

Of wit and learning chief protector ; 

Though small the time thou hast to spare. 

The church is thy peculiar care. 

Of pious prelates what a stock 
You choose to rule the sable flock ! 

You raise the honour of the peerage. 

Proud to attend you at the steerage. 

YOU dignify the noble race, 

Content yourself with humbler place. 

Now learning, valour, virtue, sense. 

To titles give the sole pretence. 

St. George beheld thee with delight, 

Vouchsafe to be an azure knight, 

When on thy breast and sides Herculean, 

He fix’d the star and string cerulean. 

Say, poet, in what other nation 
Shone ever such a constellation ! 

Attend, ye Popes, and Youngs, and Gays, 

And tune your harps, and strew your bays: 
Your panegyrics here provide ; 

You cannot err on flattery 's side. 

Above the stars exalt y our sty le. 

You still are low ten thousand mile. 

On Lewis all his bards bestow'd 
Of incense many a thousand load ; 

But Europe mortified his pride. 

And swore the fawning rascals lied. 

Yet what the world refused to Lewis, 

Applied to George, exactly true is. 

Exactly true! iuvidious poet! 

'Tis fifty thousand times below it. 

Translate me now some Hues, if y ou can, 
From Virgil, Martial, Ovid, Lucan. 

They could all power in heaven divide, 

Aud do no wrong on either side ; 

They teach you how to split a hair, 

Give George and Jove an equal share. 

Yet \ttfiy should we be laced so strait t 
I’ll give my monarch butter-weight : 

And reason good ; for many a year 
Jove never intermeddled here: 

Nor, though his priests be duly paid. 

Did ever we desire his aid : 

W e now can better do without him. 

Since Woolslon gave us arms to rout him. 

Cceter a deniderantur. 

OX THE DEATH OF DR. SWIFT.* 
Written in November, 17X1. b 

Occasioned by reading the following Maxim in 
RociieFoUCAVLT: “ Dans 1'advcrsite tie nos meil- 
leurs amis nous trouvous toujour* quclque chose 
qui ne nous de plait pas.” 

** In tlic adversity of our best friends wt> always find suini-tldiig 
that <loe* Ik* displease us." 

As Rochcfoucault his maxims drew 
From nature, I believe them true : 

They argue no corrupted mind 
In him ; the fault is in mankiud. 

This maxim more than all the rest 
Is thought too base for human breast : 

“In all distresses of our frieuds 
We first consult our private ends; 

While Nature, kindly bent to ease us, 

Points out fume circumstance to please us.” 

* T7u* versos on his death, and the Klinpxidy on Poetry. *r« 
the best of Sw ift's poetic.il jiroduction*, though they cannot I* 
culled tin** poetry. — Da. WahTDK. 

fc Th.-se verse* have undergone, perhaps, a stranger revolu- 
tion thau any other pint of the dean * u tilings. A uiauile.il) 
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If this perhaps your patience more, 

Let reason and experience prove. 

We all behold with envious eyes 
Our equals raised above our size. 

Who would not at a crowded show 
Stand hi£h himself, keep others low 1 
I love my friend as well as you : 

But why should he obstruct my view! 

Then let me have the higher post : 

Suppose it but an inch at most. 

If in a battle you should find 
One whom you love of all mankind 
Had some heroic action done, 

V champion kill'd, or trophy won ; 

Rather than thus be overtopp’d, 

Would you not wish his laurels cropp’d 1 
Dear honest Ned is in the gout. 

Lies rack’d with pain, and you without : 

How patiently you hear him groan 1 
How glad the case is not your own ! 

What poet would not grieve to see 
His brother write as well as he! 

But rather than they should excel, 

Would wish his rivals all in hell 1 
Her end when Emulation misses, 

She turns to Euvy, stings and hisses ; 

The strongest friendship yields to pride, 

UuIchb the odds be on our side. 

Vain humankind! fantastic race! 

Thy various follies who can trace ! 

Self-love, ambition, envy, pride, 

Their empire in our hearts divide. 

Give others riches, power, and station, 

'Tis all on me a usurpation. 

I have no title to aspire ; 

Yet, when you sink, I seem the higher. 

In Pope I cannot read a line, 

But with a sigh I wish it mine ; 

When he can in one couplet tlx 
More sense than I can do in six ; 

It gives me such a jealous fit, 

I cry. “ Pox take him and Ids wit !’* 

I grieve to be outdone by Gay 
In my own humorous biting way. 

Arhuthnot is no more my friend. 

Who dares to irony pretend. 

Which I was bom to introduce, 

Refined it first, and show’d its use. 

St. John, as well as Pulteney, knows 
That I had some repute for prose ; 

And, till they drove me out of dale, 

Could maul a minister of state. 

If they have mortified my pride, 

And made me throw my pen aside ; 

If with such talents Heaven has bless’d ’em, 

Have I not reason to detest ’em ! 

To all my foes, dear Fortune, send 
Thy gifts ! but never to my friend : 

I tamely can endure the first ; 

But this with envy makes me burst. 

•l>uriniia copy, containing 201 line*, under the title of *• The 
Life and Character of Dr. Swift,’’ appeared at London in April 
173.1; of winch the dean complained heavily in a letter to Mr. 
Pope, dated May 1st ; and notwithstanding Swift acknowledged 
in that letter he had written " a poem of near 5UO line* upon 
the name maxim of RocluToucauU, and was a long time about 
it," many readers have supposed (not attending to the dream- 
stance of there leiug ftcu poems on the subject' th ..t the de-n 
disclaimed the Venn on hitmen Death. The genuine verst's 
Vaving been committed to the care of the celebrated author of 
'•The Toast,’’ an edition was printed in I73K-9, in which more 
than loo line* were omitted. Ur. King assigned many judici- 
ous ica-oti* (though some of them were merely temporary nnd 
prudential! lor the mutilutious : hut they were so far fruin 
satisfying Dr Swift, that a complete editi-.n was immediately 
’•.iiited by P'litlkuer, with t!ie deau's express permission. 
n>« po m. as it now .lauds in this collection, is agreeable to 
Ur. Faulkner** copy. 



Thus much may serve by way of proem ; 
Proceed we therefore to our poem. 

The time is uot remote when I 
Must by I be course of nature die ; 

When I foresee, my special friends 
Will try to find their private ends : 

And, though ’tis hardly understood 
Which way my death can do them good. 

Yet thus, tuethiiiks, I hear them speak ; 

" See, how the dean begins to break 1 
Poor gentleman, he droops apace 1 
You pluinly find it in his face. 

That old vertigo in his head 
"Will never leave him till he’s dead. 

Besides, his memory decays : 

He recollects not what he says ; 

He cannot call Ins friends to mind : 

Forgets the place where last he dined ; 

Plies you with stories o’er atul o’er ; 

He told them fifty times before. 

How does he fancy we can sit 
To hear his out-of- fashion wit! 

But he takes up with younger folks, 

Who for his wine will bear his jokes. 

Faith ! he must make his stories shorter 
Or change his comrades once a quarter: 

In half the time he talks them round, 

There must another set be found. 

“ For poetry he's past his prime : 

He takes an hour to find a rhyme; 

His tire is out, his wit decay’d, 
llis fancy suuk, his Muse a jade. 

I’d have him throw away his pen ; — 

But there's no talking to some men !’* 

And then their tenderness appears 
By adding largely to my years ; 

“ He’s older than he would be reckon’d, 

And well remembers Charles the Second. 

He hardly drinks a pint of wine ; 

And that, I doubt, is no good sign. 

His stomach too begins to fail : 

Last year \so thought him strong and hale ; 
But now he’s quite another thing : 

I wish he may hold out till spring !” 

They hug themselves, and reason thus : 
u It is not yet so bad with us !” 

In such a case they talk in tropes. 

And by their fears express their hopes. 

Some great miafortuue to porteud, 

No enemy can match a friend. 

With all the kindness they profess, 

The merit of a lucky guess 

(When daily how-d’yes come of course, 

And servants answer, “ Worse and worse!”) 
Would please them better than to tell 
Tlmt, *• God be praised, the dean is well.” 
Then he who prophesied the best 
Approves his foresight to the rest: 

** You know I always fear'd the worst, 

And often told you so at first.” 

He’d rather choose that I should die 
Than his prediction prove a lie. 

Not one foretells I shall recover; 

But all agree to give me over. 

Yet, should some neighbour feel a pain 
Just iu the psrts where I complain, 

How many a message would he send ! 

What hearty prayers that I should mend ! 
Inquire what regimen I kept; 

What gave me ease, and how I slept ! 

And more lament when 1 was dead 
Than all the snivellers round my bed. 

My good companions, never /ear ; 

For, though you may mistake a year. 
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Though your prognostic* run too fast, 

They must be verified at last. 

Behold the fatal day arrive ! 

“ How is the dean?' — " He’s just alive.’* 
Now the departing prayer is read ; 

« He hardly breatheB.” —‘‘The dean is dead.” 
Before the passing bell begun. 

The news through half the town is run. 

«* O '. may we all for death prepare ! 

What has he left t and who’s his heir!” 

“ I know no more than what the news is ; 

'Tis all bequeathed to public uses.” — 

” To public uses ! there’s a whim ! 

What had the public done for him! 

Merc envy, avarice, and pride: 

He gave it all— but first he died. 

And had the dean, in all the nation, 

No worthy friend, no poor relation! 

So ready to do strangers good, 

Forgetting his own flesh and blood !” 

Now Grub-street wits arc all employ'd : 
With elegies the town is cloy’d: 

Some paragraph in every paper 
To curse the dean or bless the drapier. 

The doctors, tender of their fame, 

Wisely on me lay all the blame : 

“ We must confess his case was nice ; 

But he would never take advice. 

Had he been ruled, for aught appears. 

He might have lived these twenty years* 

For when we open’d him we found 
That all his vital parts were sound.” 

From Dublin soon to London spread, 

’Tis told at court “ the dean is dead.”" 

And lady Suffolk, b in the spleen, 

Runs laughing up to tell the queen. 

The queen, so gracious, mild, and good. 

Cries, “ Is he gone ! 'tis time he should. 

He’s dead, you say ; then let him rot : 

I’m glad the medals 0 were forgot. 

I promised him, I own ; but whent 
I only was the princess then ; 

But now, as consort of the king, 

You know ’tis quite another thing.” 

Now Chartres,* at sir Robert’s levee, 

Tells with a sneer the tidings heavy : 

Why, if he died without his shoes,” 

Cries Bob,* “ I’m sorry for the news : 

O, were the wretch but living still. 

And in his place ray good friend Willi* 

Or had a raitre on his head, 

Provided Bolingbroke* were dead !” 

Now Curll h his shop from rubbish drains: 
Three genuine tomes of Swifts remains 1 
And then, to make them pas* the glibber, 
Revised by Tibbalds, Moore, and Cibber. 1 



» Tha dean supposed himself to die in Ireland, where he vras 
bom. . 

h Mrs. Howard, at one time a favourite with the dean. 

* Tlie medals were to be sent to the dean in four months ; but 



4 Chartres, an infamous scoundrel, grown from a foot boy to a 
prodigious fortune, ho-h in Kngland and Scotland. 

e Mir Robert Walpole, chief minister of .tale, treated the 
dean in I7M with great distinction ; invited him to dinner at 
Chel -ea, with the dean’s friends chosen on nurimac; api«>iuled 
an hour to talk with him on Ireland, to which kingdom and 
people the dean found him no great friend. 

f Mr William Pubn-’y. from being sir Robert's intimate 
friend, detecting his administration, opposed hi* measures, and 
joined with ray lord Bolingbroke. 

* Henry St John, lord viscount Bolingbroke, secretary of 
state to mi«en Aline, of bletaed memory. 

* Curll hath been the most infamous bookseller of any age 
or country. 

* Thre - stupid verse-writers in London s the last, to the shame 
of ilie court and the disgrace to wit and learning, was made 
1 surest. 



I 



He’ll treat me as he does my betters, 

Publish my will, ray life, my letters :• 

Revive the libels bom to die ; 

Which Pope must bear as well as I. 

Here shift the scene, to represent 
How those I love my death lament. 

Poor Pope would grieve a month, and Gay 
A week, and Arbuthnot & day. 

St. John himself will scarce forbear 
To bite his pen and drop a tear. 

The rest will give a shrug, and cry, 

“ I’m sorry — but we all must die!” 

Indifference, clad in Wisdom’s guise, 

All fortitude of mind supplies : 

For how can stony bowels melt 
In those who never pity felt! 

When we arc lash'd, they kiss the rod, 

Resigning to the will of God. 

The fools, my juniors by a year. 

Are tortur’d with suspense and fear; 

Who wisely thought my age a screen, 

When death approach’d, to stand between : 

The screen removed, their hearts are trembling ; 
They mourn for ine without dissembling. 

My female friends, whose tender hearts 
Have better team'd to act their parts, 

Receive the news in doleful dumps : 

“The dean is dead: (Pray, what is trumps!. 

Then Lord have mercy ou his soul ! 

(Ladies, I'll venture for the vole.) 

Six deans, they say, must bear the pall : 

(1 wish I knew what king to call.) 

Madam, your husband will attend 
The funeral of so good a friend. 

No, madam, ’tis a shocking sight; 

And he’s engaged to-morrow night : 

My lady Club will take it ill 
If he should fail her at quadrille. 

He loved the dean — (I lead a heart). 

But dearest friends, they say, must part. 

His time was come : he ran his race ; 

We hope he’s in a better place.” 

Why do we grieve that friends should die 1 
No loss more easy to supply. 

One year is past ; a different scene ! 

No further mention of the dean ; 

Who now, alas! no more is miss'd 
Thau if he never did exist. 

Where’s now this favourite of Apollo! 

Departed : — and his works must follow ; 

Must undergo the common fate; 

His kind of wit is out of date. 

Some country squire to Lintot goes. 

Inquires for “ Swift in Verse and Prose.” 

Says Lintot, “ I have heard the name ; 

He died a year ago.” — “ The same.” 

He searches all the shops in vain. 

“ Sir, you may find them in Duck-lane ; b 
I sent them with a load of books, 

Last Monday, to the pastry-cook's. 

To fancy they could live a year! 

I find you’re but a stranger here. 

The dean was famous in his time, 

Ami had a kind of knack at rhyme. 

His way of writing now is past; 

The town has got a better taste : 

I keep no antiquated stuff, 

But spick and span I have enough. 

Pray do but give me leave to show 'em ; 

Here’s Colley Cibber’s birthduy poem. 

■ Curll, notoriondy infammii for piililUhing the lives, letter*, 
and lcwl will* ami iMtamnU of the nobility and ministers of 
slate, as well as of nil the rogues who arc hanged at Tyburn. 
b Where old l>ooks are sold. 
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This ode you never yet have seen. 

By Stephen Duck, upon the quern 
Then here'* a letter finely peun’d 
Against the Craftsman and hia friend : 

It clearly shows that all reflection 
On ministers is disaffection. 

Next, here’s sir Robert's vindication/ 

And Mr. Healey's lost oration/ 

The hawkers have not got them yet: 

Your honour please to buy a sett 

*' Here’s WolstonV tracts, the twelfth edition ; 
'Tis read by every politician : 

The country members, when in town, 

To all their boroughs send them down; 

You never met a thing so smart ; 

The courtiers have them all by heart : 

Those maids of honour who can read 
Are taught to use them for their creed. 

The reverend author's good intention 
Has been rewarded with a pension. 1 * 

He does an honour to his gown. 

By bravely running priestcraft down : 

He shows, as sure as God’s in Gloucester, 

That Moses was a grand impostor; 

That all his miracles were cheats. 

Perform’d as jugglers do their feats: 

The church had never such a writer ; 

A shame he has not got a mitre !" 

Suppose me dead ! and then suppose 
A cluh assembled at the Rose ; 

Where, from discourse of this and that, 

I grow the subject of their chat. 

And while they toss my name about. 

With favour some and some without, 

One quite indifferent in the cause 
My character impartial draws ; 

“ The dean, if we believe report, 

W os never ill received at court. 

As for his works in verse and prose, 
l own myself no judge of those ; 

Nor can I tell what critics thought ’em : 

But this I know, all people bought ’em. 

As with a moral view design'd 
To cure the vices of mankind : 

His vein, ironically grave, 

Exposed the fool and lash’d the knave. 

To steal a hint was never known, 

But what he writ was all his own. 

“ He never thought an honour done him 
Because a duke was proud to own him ; 

Would rather slip aside and choose 
To talk with wits in dirty shoes ; 

Despised the fools with stars and garters, 

So often seen caressing Chartres. 

He never courted men in station, 

Nor persons held in admiration ; 

Of no man’s greatness was afraid, 

Because he sought for no man’s aid- 
Though trusted long in great affairs. 

He gave himself no haughty airs : 

Without regarding private ends, 

Spent all his credit for his friends ; 

And only chose the wise and good ; 

No flatterers ; no allies in blood : 

But succour’d virtue in distress, 

And seldom fail’d of good success ; 

• Walpole had a set of party scribbler*, who did nothing but 
write in his defence. 

v Henley, a clergyman, who, wanting both merit and luck to 
get preferment, or even to k*wp his curacy in the established 
church, formed a new conventicle, which he called an Oratory. 

* Wolston. a clergyman, who, for want of bread, in several 
treatise*, in the nod blasphemous manner, attempted to turn 
our Saviour's miracles Into ridicule. 

4 Wolston is here confounded with Woolaston. 

VOL. I. 



As numbers in their hearts must own. 

Who but for him had been unknown.* 

** With princes kept a due decorum. 

But never stood in awe before 'em. 

He follow'd David's lesson just. 

In princes never put thy trust : 

And would you make him truly sour. 

Provoke him with a slave in power. 

The Irish senate if you named, 

With what impatience he declaim'd ! 

Fair Liberty was all his cry. 

For her he stood prepared to die ; 

For her he boldly stood alone ; 

For her he oft exposed his own. 

Two kingdoms, 6 just as faction led. 

Had set a price upon his head ; 

But not a traitor could be found 
To sell him for six hundred pound. 

“ Had he but spared his tongue and pen. 

He might have rose like other men : 

But power was never in his thought. 

And wealth he valued not a groat : 

Ingratitude he often found, 

And pitied those who meant the wound : 

But kept the tenor of his mind. 

To merit well of humankind : 

Nor made a sacrifice of those 

Who still were true, to please his foes. 

He labour'd many a fruitless hour 
To reconcile his friends in power ; 

Saw mischief by a faction brewing. 

While they pursued each other's ruin. 

But finding vain was all his care. 

He left the court in mere despair.® 

** And oh! how short are human schemes! 

Here ended all our golden dreams. 

What St. John's skill iD state affairs. 

What Ormond’s valour, Oxford’s cares. 

To save their sinking country lent. 

Was all destroy’d by one event. 

Too soon that precious life was ended 
On which alone our weal depended/ 

When up a dangerous faction starts,® 

With wrath and vengeance in their hearts; 

By solemn league and covenant bound 
To ruin, slaughter, and confound ; 

To turn religion to a fable, 

And make the government a Babel ; 

Pervert the laws, disgrace the gown. 

Corrupt the senate, rob the crown ; 

To sacrifice Old England's glory, 

And make her infamous in story : 

When such a tempest shook the land. 

How could unguarded Virtue stand ! 

With horror, grief, despair, the dean 
Beheld the dire destructive scene : 

His friends in exile or the Tower, 

Himself f within the frown of power; 

Pursued by base envenom'd pens 
Far to the land of saints and fens ; 

* Dr. Delany, in the close of his eighth letter, after having 
enumerated the friends with whom the dean lived in the great- 
est intimacy, vary handsomely applies this passage to himself. 

h In 1713 the queen was prevailed with, by an address from 
the house of lords in England, to publish a proclamation, 
promising 300/ to discover tnc author of a pamphlet called " The 
Public Spirit t]f the H'higt and in Ireland, in the year 17*4, 
lord Carteret, at his first coming Into the government, was pre- 
vailed on to issue a proclamation for promiaiug the like reward 
of 300/. to any person who would discover the author of a pam- 
phlet called " The Drapier'i Fourth Letter.*' 

• Queen Anne'a ministry Cell to variance from the first year 
after Ha commencement. 

* In the height of the quarrel between the ministers the queen 
died. Aug. 1, 1714 

• On the queen's demise the Whig* were restored to power. 
r Upon the queen's death the dean returned to Dublin. 

2 U 
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ON THE DEATH OF DR. SWIFT 



A servile race in folly nursed, 

Who truckle most when treated worst. 

“ By innocence and resolution. 

He bore continual persecution. 

While numbers to preferment rose 
Whose merits were to be his foes; 

When even his own familiar friends. 

Intent upon their private ends. 

Like renegadoes now he feels 
Against him lifting up their heels. 

“ The dean did by his pen defeat 
An infamous destructive cheat f 
Taught fools their interest how to know, 

And gave them arms to ward the blow. 

Envy has own’d it was his doing 
To save that hapless land from ruin ; 

While they who at the steerage stood, 

And reap’d the profit, sought his blood. 

“ To save them from their evil fate, 

In him was held a crime of state. 

A wicked monster on the bench, 5 
Whose fury blood could never quench ; 

As vile and profligate a villain 
As modern Scroggs or old Tresilian f 
Who long all justice had discarded, 

Nor fear’d he God, nor man regarded, 

Vow’d on the dean his rage to vent. 

And make him of his seal repent : 

But Heaven his innocence defends. 

The grateful people stand his friends ; 

Not strains of law, nor judge’s frown, 

Nor topics brought to please the crown, 

Nor witness hired, nor jury pick’d, 

Prevail to bring him in convict. 

“ In exile, d with a steady heart. 

He spent his life’s declining part, 

Where folly, pride, and faction sway, 

Remote from St. John, Pope, and Gay.* 

His friendships there, to few confined, 

Were always of the middling kind ; 

No fools of rank, a mongrel breed, 

Who fain would pass for lords indeed : 

Where titles give no right or power, 

And peerage is a wither’d flower ; 

He would have held it a disgrace 
If such a wretch had known his face. 

• Wood, a hardware-man from England, had a patent for 
coining copper halfpence for Ireland, to the sum of 108,000/. 
which, in tl»c consequence, mutt have left that kingdom with- 
out gold or stiver. 

t* Whiulied was then chief-justice. 

• Sir William Scroggs. chief justice of the king'* bench in 
the reign of king Charles II., aud sir Rotiert Trwiiian, chief- 
justice of England in the time of Richard II. 

4 In Ireland, which he had reason to call a place of exile. 

• " Alaa, poor dean 1 hi* ouly scope 
Was to l»e held a misanthrope. 

This into gen’ral odium drew him, 

W'hich if he liked, much good may't do him. 

Hi* real was not to lash our crimes. 

But discontent against the times : 

For had we made him timely offers 
To raise Ids post or fill bis coffers. 

Perhaps he might have trurkled down. 

Like uther brethren of his gown. 

For party b« would scarce have bled 
1 say no more — because he’s dead. — 

What writings lias he left behind ? 

I hear, they're of a different kind ; 

A few in verse ; but roost in prose— 

Some high-flown pamphlets. 1 suppose ; — 

All scribbled in the worst of times. 

To palliate his friend Oxford's crimes; 

To praise queen Anne, nay more, defend her. 

As never fhv’ring the pretender ; 

Or libels yet conceal’d from sight. 

Against the court to show his spite : 

Perhaps his travels, part the third ; 

A lie at ev’ry second word— 

Offensive to a loyal ear : 

But— not one sermon, you may swear. 



On rural squires, that kingdom’s bane. 

He vented oft his wrath in vain; 

• •••••♦ squires to market brought. 

Who sell their souls and •••• for nought. 

The •••••• go joyful back. 

The ••• the church their tenants rack, 

Go snacks with ••••*♦• 

And keep the peace to pick up fees; 

In every job to have a share, 

A gaol or turnpike to repair ; 

And turn the tax for public roads. 
Commodious to their own abodes. 

u Perhaps I may allow the dean 
Had too much satire in his vein, 

And seem’d determined not to starve it. 
Because no age could more deserve it. 

Yet malice never was his aim ; 

He lash’d the vice, but spared the name; 

No individual could resent, 

Where thousands equally were meant 
His satire points at no defect 
But what all mortals may correct ; 

For he abborr’d that senseless tribe 
Who call it humour when they gibe : 

He spared a hump or crooked nose, 

Whose owners set not up for beaux. 

True genuine dulness moved his pity. *? * 
Unless it offer’d to be witty. ^ 

Those who their ignorance confess'd 
He ne’er offended with a jest ; 

But laugh'd to hear an idiot quote 
A verse from Horace learu’d by rote.* 

" He knew a hundred pleasing stories. 
With all the turns of Whigs and Tories; 
Was cheerful to his dying day, 

And friends would let him have his way. 

He gave the little wealth he had 
To build a house for fools and mad ; 

And show’d by one satiric touch 
No nation wanted it so much. 

That kingdom he had left his debtor, 

I wish it soon may have a better.” 5 



VERSES SENT TO THE DEAN ON HIS 
BIRTH-DAY. 

WITH TINE’S HORACE, FINELY BOUND. 

BY DR. J. HICAN.® 

(Horace speaking). 

You’ve read, sir, in poetic strain, 

How Varus and the Mantuan swain 
Have on my birthday been invited, 

(But I was forced in verse to write it,) 

U pon a plain repast to dine, 

And taste my old Campanian wine , 

But I, who ail punctilios hate, 

Though long familiar with the great. 

Nor glory in my reputation, 

Am come without an invitation ; 

And though I’m used to right Falemian, 

I'll deign for once to taste Iernian; 

But fearing that you might dispute 
(Had I put on my common suit) 

My breeding and my politesse, 

I visit in my birthday dress : 

My coat of purest Turkey red, 

With gold embroidery richly spread ; 

• Vice, if it e'er can be abash'd. 

Must be or ridiculed or lash'd. 

If you rweot it, who’* to bUme ? 

He iwitlwr kuew you nor your nauu\ 

Should vice expect to 'scape rebuke. 

Because its owuer l* a duke ? 
b Ami, since you dread no further lashes, 

Methinks you may forgive his ashes. 

• This ingenious young gentleman was unfortunately our 
dr red in Italy. 
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ON DR. SWIFT'S BIRTHDAY— EPIGRAMS, &c. 



To which Pve sure as good pretensions 
As Irish lords who starve on pensions. 

What though proud ministers of state 
Did at your antechamber wait; 

What though your Oxfords and your St. Johns, 
Have at your levee paid attendance; 

And Peterborow and great Ormond, 

With many chiefs who now are dormant, 

Have laid aside the general's staff 
And public cares, with you to laugn ; 

Yet I some friends as good can name, 

Nor less the darling sons of fame ; 

For sure my Pollio and Mseccnas 
W'ere as good statesmen, Mr. Dean, as 
Either your Bolingbroke or Harley, 

Though they made Lewis beg a parley ; 

And as for Mordaunt, your loved hero, 

I'll match him with my Drusus Nero. 

You'll boast, perhaps, your favourite Pope, 

But Virgil is as good, I hope. 

I own indeed I can’t get any 
To equal Helsham and Delany ; 

Since Athens brought forth Socrates, 

A Grecian isle, Hippocrates ; 

Since Tully lived before my time, 

'And Galen bless 'd another clime. 

'TfouRl plead, perhaps, at my request. 

To be admitted as*a guest, 

" Your hearing's bad 1” — But why such fears 1 
I speak to eyes, and not to ears ; 

And for that reason wisely took 
The form you see me in — a book. 

Attack'd by slow devouring moths, 

By rage of barbarous Huns and Goths ; 

By Bentley’s notes, my deadliest foes. 

By Creech's rhymes, and Dunster's prose ; 

I found my boasted wit and tire 
In their rude hands almost expire : 

Yet still they but in vain assail'd; 

For, had their violence prevail’d. 

And in a blast destroy’d my frame, 

They would have partly miss’d their aim : 

Since all my spirit in thy page 
Defies the Vandals of this age. 

’Tis yours to save these small remains 
From future pedant's muddy brains. 

And fix my long uncertain fate, 

You best know how — “ which way 1” — Than slats. 

EPIGRAM BY MR. BOWYER. 

INTENDED TO BE PLACED UNDBB THE HEAD OP 

GULLIVER. 1733. 

“ Herb learn from moral truth and wit refined, 
How vice and folly have debased mankind; 

Strong sense and humour arm in virtue's cause ; 
Thus her great votary vindicates her laws: 

While bold and free the glowing colours strike; 
Blame not the picture, if the picture's like.” 

ON PSYCHE.* 

At two afternoon for our Psyche inquire, 

Her tea-kettle’s on, and her smock at the fire : 

So loitering, so active ; so busy, so idle ; 

Which has she most need of, a spur or a bridle t 
Thus a greyhound outruns the whole pack in a race, 
Yet would rather be hang'd than he’d leave a warm 
place. 

She gives you such plenty, it puts you in pain ; 

But ever with prudence takes care of the main. 

To please you, she knows how to choose a nice bit, 
For her taste is almost as refined os her wit. 

• Mr*. Siena, a very ingenious ladjr, mother to the author of 
the poem at p. 644. 
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i To oblige a good friend she will traee every market, 
It would do your heart good to see how she will 
cark it. 

Yet beware of her arts, for it plainly appears 
She saves half her victuals by feeding your ears. 

THE DEAN AND DUKE. 1734. 

James Brydges and the deau had long been frieuds; 
James is beduked ;* of course their friendship ends ; 
But sure the dean deserves a sharp rebuke, 

For knowing James to boast he knows the duke. 
Yet, since just Heaven the duke’s ambition mocks, 
Since all he got by fraud is lost by stocks, 

His wings are clipp'd : he tries no more in vain 
With bands of fiddlers to extend his train. 

Since he no more can build, and plant, and revel, 
The duke and dean seem near upon a level. 

O! wert thou not a duke, my good duke Humphry, 
From bailiffs claws thou scarce could’st keep thy 
bum free. 

A duke to know a dean! go, smooth thy crown : 

Thy brother* (far thy better) wore a gown. 

Well, but a duke thou art; so pleased the king : 

0 1 would his majesty but add a string ! 

WRITTEN BY DR. SWIFT, 

ON HIS OWN DEAFNESS, 0 IN SEPTEMBER, 1734. 

V ERTIGIN08U8, inops, sunlus, male gratuB amicis; 
Non campana sonans, tonitru non ab Jove missum, 
Quod mage mirandum, saltern si credere fas est, 

Non clamosa mess muiier jam percutit aures. 

THE DEAN S COMPLAINT TRANSLATED 
AND ANSWERED. 
doctor. 

Dbaf, giddy, helpless, left alone. 

ANSWER. 

Except the first, the fault's your own. 

XKH3. — To all my friends a burden grown. 
ans. — Because to few you will be shown. 

Give them good wine and meat to stuff. 

You may have company enough. 
doc. — N o more I hear my church’s bell 
Than if it rang out for my knell. 

AMs. — Then write and read, ’twill do as welL 
doc. — At thunder now no more I start, 

Than at the rumbling of a cart. 
ans. — Think then of thunder when you f— t. 
doc. — Nay, what's incredible, alack ! 

No more I hear a woman’s clack. 
ans. — A woman's clack, if I have skill, 

Sounds somewhat like a throwster’s mill ; 
But louder than a bell or thunder : 

That does, I own, increase my wonder. 

EPIGRAM BY MR. BOWYER. 

*' IN 8YLLABAM LONG AM IN VOCE VERTIGINOSUS 
A. D. SWIFT CORREPTAM.” 

Musarum antistes, Phtcbi numerosus alumnus, 

Vix omnes numeros Vertiginosus habet. 

Intcntat charo capiti vertigo ruinam : 

Oh! servet cerebro nata Minerva caput. 

Vertigo nimium longa est, divina poeta ; 

Dent tibi Pieridcs, douet Apollo, brevem. 

• Jimn Brydges was created dukeof Chvodoa, April SO, 1719, 

• The hou. Henry Brydges, archdeacon of Rochester. 

• These line* wero found on hi* table when his servant 
brought np his dinner. Mrs. Ridgeway, his housekeeper, re- 
quested a copy of them, and the dean immediately gat e her the 
paper. 
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VERSES FOR FRUIT-WOMEN-ON A SPANIEL— 46c, 



THE DEAN’S MANNER OF LIVING. 
On rainy days alone I dine 
Upon a chick and pint of wine. 

On rainy days I dine alone, 

And pick my chicken to the bone ; 

But this my servants much enrages. 

No scraps remain to save board-wages 
In weather fine I nothing spend, 

But often sponge upon a friend ; 

Yet, where he’s not so rich as I, 

I pay my club, and so good bye. 



VERSES MADE FOR FRUIT-WOMEN, Ac. 
apples. 

Come bay my fine wares. 

Plums, apples, and pears. 

A hundred a penny, 

In conscience too many : 

Come, will you hare ar.y 1 
My children are seven, 

I wish them in heaven ; 

My husband a sot. 

With his pipe and his pot; 

Not a farthing will gain them, 

And I must maintain them. 



ASPARAGUS. 

Ripe ’sparagras, 

Fit for lad or lass. 

To make their water pass ; 
O, ’tis a pretty picking 
With a tender chicken ! 



ONIONS. 

Comb, follow me by the smell, 

Here are delicate onions to sell; 

I promise to use you well. 

They make the blood warmer, 
You’ll feed like a farmer ; 

For this is every cook’s opinion. 

No savoury dish without an onion ; 

But, lest your kissing should be spoil'd. 
Your onions must be thoroughly boil’d : 
Or else you may spare 
Your mistress a share, 

The secret will never be known : 

She cannot discover 
The breath of her lover, 

But think it as sweet as her own. 



oybters. 

Charming oysters I cry : 

My masters come buy : 

So plump and so fresh. 

So sweet is their flesh, 

No Colchester oyster 
Is sweeter and moister: 
Your stomach they settle. 
And rouse up your mettle : 
They’ll make you a dad 
Of a lass or a lad ; 

And madam your wife 
They’ll please to the life ; 

Be she barren, be she old, 

Be she slut, or be she scold, 
Eat my oysters, and lie near her. 
She’ll be fruitful, never fear her. 



HRRRIKGS. 

Be not sparing, 
Leave off swearing. 
Buy my herring 



Fresh from Malahide,* 

Better never was tried. 

Come, eat them with pure fresh butter and mustard ; 
Their bellies are soft, and as white as a custard. 
Come, sixpence a-doien, to get me some bread. 

Or, like my own herrings, 1 soon shall be dead. 



ORANGES. 

Come, buy my fine oranges, sauce for your veal, 
And charming, when squeezed in a pot of brown ale ; 
Well roasted, with sugar and wine in a cup, 

They’ll make a sweet bishop when gentlefolks sup. 



ON ROVER, A LADY’S SPANIEL. 

INSTRUCTIONS TO A PAINTER. 6 

HAPrmsT of the spaniel race, 

Painter, with thy colours grace : 

Draw his forehead large and high. 

Draw his blue and humid eye ; 

Draw his neck so smooth and round. 
Little neck with ribbons bound 1 
And the muscly swelling breast, 

Where the Loves and Graces rest ; 

And the spreading even back. 

Soft, and sleek, and glossy black ; 

And the tail that gently twines. 

Like the tendrils of the vines ; 

And the silky twisted hair, 

Shadowing thick the velvet ear; 

Velvet ears, which, hanging low, 

O’er the veiny temples flow. 

With a proper light and shade 
Let the winding hoop be laid ; 

And within that arching bower, 

Secret circle, mystic power,) 
n a downy slumber place 
Happiest of the spaniel race; 

While the soft respiring dame, 

Glowing with the softest flame, 

On the ravish'd favourite pours 
Balmy dews, ambrosial showers. 

With thy utmost skill express 
Nature in her richest dress. 

Limpid rivers smoothly flowing, 
Orchards by those rivers blowing ; 
Curling woodbine, myrtle shade, 

And the gay enamell’d mead ; 

Where the linnets sit and sing, 

Little sportlings of the spring ; 

Where the breathing field and grove 
Boothe the heart and kindle love. 

Here for me, and for the Muse, 

Colours of resemblance choose. 

Make of lineaments divine, 

Daply female spaniels shine, 

Pretty fondlings of the fair, 

Gentle damsels’ gentle care ; 

But to one alone impart 
All the flattery of thy art. 

Crowd each feature, crowd each grace. 
Which complete the desperate face ; 

Let the spotted wanton dame 
Feel a new resistless flame l 
Let the happiest of his race 
Win the fair to his embrace. 

But in shade the rest conceal. 

Nor to sight their joys reveal. 

Lest the pencil and the Muse 
Loose desires and thoughts infuse. 

• Malahide. near Dublin, famous for oyster*. 

V tn ridicule of Phillips’s poem on Miss Carteret. 
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EPIGRAMS ON 
EPIGRAMS ON WINDOWS. 

Several of them written In 17*0. 

ON A WINDOW AT AN INN. 

We fly from luxury and wealth 
To hardships, in pursuit of health ; 

From generous wines, and costly fare. 

And dozing in an easy chair ; 

Pursue the goddess Health in vain, 

To find her in a country scene, 

And everywhere her footsteps trace, 

And soe her marks in every face ; 

And still her favourites we meet, * 
Crowding the roads with nuked feeL 
But, oh, so faintly we pursue, 

We ne’er can have her full in view. 



AT AN INN IN ENGLAND. 

Tub glass, by lovers’ nonsense blurr*d, 
Dims and obscures our sight ; 

So, when our passions Love has stirrM, 
It darkens Reason’s light. 



ANOTHER, AT CHESTER. 

The church and clergy here, no doubt. 
Are very near a- kin ; 

Both weather-beaten are without, 

And empty both within. 



ANOTHER, AT CHESTER. 

My landlord is civil. 

But dear as the d — 1 : 

Your pockets grow empty 
With nothing to tempt ye ; 
The wine is so sour; 

’Twill give you a scour: 
The beer and the ale 
Are mingled with stale. 
The veal is such carrion, 

A dog would be weary on. 
All this I have felt, 

For I live on a smelt. 



ANOTHER, AT CHEBTEB. 

The walls of this town 
Are full of renown. 

And strangers delight to walk round 'em : 
But as for the dwellers, 

Both buyers and sellers. 

For me, you may bong ’em or drown ’em. 



ANOTHER, AT HOLYHEAD.* 

O Neptune! Neptune! must I still 
Be here detain’d against my will 1 
Is this your justice, when I’m come 
Above two hundred miles from home ; 

O’er mountains steep, o’er dusty plains, 

Half choked with dust, half drown’d with rains, 
Only your godship to implore 
To let me kiss your other shore t 
A boon so small ! but I may weep, 

While you’re, like Baal, fast asleep. 



ANOTHER, WRITTEN UPON A WINDOW WHERE THERE 
WAS NO WRITINQ BEFORE. 

Thanks to my stars, I once can see 
A window here from scribbling free ! 

Here no conceited coxcombs pass, 

To scratch their paltry drabs on glass; 

• These verse* nre tieneil J K ; but written, a* it it 

p;«»umed, in Ur Swill’* hand. 



WINDOWS, &c. * 661 

Nor party fool Is calling names. 

Or dealing crowns to George and James. 



ON SEEING VERSES WRITTEN UPON WINDOWS AT 
INNS. 

The sage, who said he should be proud 
Of windows in his breast. 

Because he ne’er a thought allow'd 
That might not be confess’d ; 

His window scrawl’d by every rake, 

His breast again would cover, 

And fairly bid the devil take 
The diamond and the lover. 



ANOTHER. 

By Satan taught, all conjurors know 
Your mistress in a glass to show, 

And you can do as much : 

In this the devil and you agree ; 

None e’er made verses worse than he, 
And thine, I swear, are such. 



ANOTHER. 

That love is the devil, Pll prove when required ; 

Those rhymers abundantly show it: 

They swear that they all by love are inspired, 
And the devil’s a damnable poet. 



TO JANU8, ON NEW-YEAR’S DAY. 
17*6. 

Two-faced Janus, god of Time ! 

Be my Phoebus while I rhyme ; 

To oblige your crony Swift, 

Bring our dame a new-year’s gift ; 

She has got but half a face ; 

Janus, since thou host a brace, 

To mv lady once be kind, 

Give her half thy face behind. 

God of Time, if you be wise, 

Look not with your future eyes ; 

What imports thy forward sight 
Well, if you could lose it quite. 

Can you take delight in viewing 

This poor isle’s [Ireland] approaching ruin. 

When thy retrospection vast 

Sees the glorious ages past 1 

Happy nation, were we blind, 

Or had only eyes behind ! 

Drown your morals, madam cries, 

HI have none but forward eyes ; 

Prudes decay’d about may tack, 

8train their necks with looking back. 

Give me time when coming on ; 

Who regards him when he’s gone f 
By the dean though gravely told, 

New years help to make me old ; 

Yet I find a new-year’s lace 
Burnishes an old-year’s face. 

Give me velvet and quadrille, 

I’ll have youth and beauty stilL 



A MOTTO FOR MR. JASON HASARD, 

WOOLLEN -DRAPER IN DUBLIN, WHOSE SIGN WAS TUB 
GOLDEN FLEECE. 

Jason, the valiant prince of Greece, 

From Colchis brought the Golden Fleece : 

We comb the wool, refine the stuff, 

For modern Jasons that's enough. 

Oh! could we tame yon watchful dragon [England], 
Old Jason would have less to brag on. 
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TO A FRIEND— CURATE'S COMPLAINT — EPIGRAMS, Ac. 



TO A FRIEND, 

WHO HAD BEEN MUCH ABUSED IN DIFFERENT LIBEL* 
The greatest monarch may be stabb’d by night, 

And Fortune help the murderer in his flight j 
The vilest ruffian may commit a rnpe, 

Yet safe from injured innocence escape ; 

And Calumny, by working under ground, 

Can, unrevenged, the greatest merit wound. 

What's to be donet Shall wit and learning chooae 
To live obscure, and have no fame to lose 1 
By Censure frighted out of Honour’s road, 

Nor dare to use the gifts by Heaven bestow’d l 
Or fearless enter in through Virtue's gate, 

And buy distinction at the dearest rate 1 



CATULLUS DE LESBIA. 

Lesbia mi dicit semper male ; nec tacet unquam 
De me. Lesbia me, dispeream, nisi amat. 

Quo signot quia sunt totidem mea: deprecor illam 
Assidue ; Yerum, dispeream, nisi nrao. 

Lesbia for ever on me rails, 

To talk of me she never fails. 

Now, hang me, but for all her art, 

I find that I have gain'd her heart. 

My proof is this : 1 plainly see 
The case is just the same with me ; 

I curse her every hour sincerely, 

Yet, hang me, but I love her dearly. 



ON A 

CURATE'S COMPLAINT OF HARD DUTY. 
I march’d three miles through scorching sand, 

W ith real in heart, and notes in hand ; 

1 rode four more to Great St. Mary, 

Using four legs, when two were weary : 

To three fair virgins I did tie men 
In the close bands of pleasing Hymen ; 

I dipp’d two babes in holy water, 

And purified their mother after. 

Within an hour and eke a half, 

I preach’d three congregations deaf ; 

Where, thundering out, with lungs long-winded, 

I chopp'd so fast, that few there minded. 

My emblem, the laborious sun, 

Saw all these mighty labours done 
Before one race of his was run. 

All this perform’d by Robert Hcwit : 

What mortal else could e'er go through It! 

TO BETTY, 

THE QRISETTE. 1730. 

Queen of wit and beauty, Betty, 

N ever may the M use forget ye, 

How thy face charms every shepherd, 
Spotted over like a leopard ! 

And thy freckled neck, display’d, 

Envy breeds in every maid ; 

Like a fly-blown cake of tallow, 

Or on parchment ink turn’d yellow ; 

Or a tawny speckled pippin, 

Shrivcll’d with a winter’s keeping. 

And thy beauty thus despatch’d, 

Let me praise thy wit unmatch'd. 

Sets of phrases, cut and dry, 

Evermore thy tongue supply ; 

And thy memory is loaded 

With old scraps from plays exploded ; 

Stock’d with repartees nnd jokes, 

Suited to all Christian folks : 

Shreds of wit and senseless rhyme#, 
Blunder'd out a thousand times; 



Nor wilt thou of gifts be sparing. 

Which can ne’er be worse for wearing. 
Picking wit among collegians, 

In the playhouse upper regions; 

Where, in the eighteen-penny gallery, 

Irish nymphs learn Irish raillery. 

But thy merit is thy failing, 

And thy raillery is railing. 

Thus with talents well endued 
To be scurrilous and rude ; 

When you pertly raise your snout, 

Fleer and gibe, and laugh and flout ; 

This among Hibernian asses 
For sheer wit and humour passes. 

Thus indulgent Chloe, bit. 

Swears you have a world of wit. 

EPIGRAM. 

FROM THE FRENCH. 

[A PsTNcn gentleman dining with some company on • fastday, 
called for tome bacon and eggs. The re** were very angry, and 
reproved him for so heinoiu a xin ; whereupon lie w rote the 
following lines, which are translated. | 

Peut on croire avec bon sens 
Qu’un lardon le mit en colire, 

Ou, que manger un hareng, 

C’est un secret pour lui pl&ire 1 
En sa gloire envelop^, 

Songe-t-il bien de nos soup^s 1 
Who can believe with common sense 
A bacon slice gives God offence ; 

Or, how a herring has a charm 
Almighty vengeance to disarm 1 
Wrapp'd up in majesty divine, 

Does he regard on what we dine 1 

EPIGRAM. 1712. 

As Thomas was cudgell’d one day by his wife, 

He took to the street, and fled for his life : 

Tom’s three dearest frieuds came by in the squabble, 
And saved him at once from the shrew and the rabble ; 
Then ventured to give him some sober advice — 

But Tom is a person of houour so nice, 

Too wise to take counsel, too proud to take warning. 
That he sent to all three a challenge next morning. 
Three duels he fought, thrice ventured his life ; 
Went home and was cudgell’d again by his wife. 

JOAN CUDGELS NED. 1723. 

Joan cudgels Ned, yet Ned's a bully ; 

Will cudgels Bess, yet Will's a cully. 

Die Ned and Bess ; give Will to Joan, 

She dares not say her life’s her own. 

Die Joan and Will; give Bess to Ned, 

And every day she combs his head. 

VERSES 

ON TWO CELEBRATED MODERN POETS. 

Behold, those monarch oaks, that rise 
With lofty branches to the skies. 

Have large proportion’d roots that grow 
With equal lougitude below : 

Two bards that now in fashion reign 
Most aptly this device explain ; 

If this to clouds and stars will venture. 

That creeps as far to reach the centre ; 

Or, more to show the thing I mean, 

Have you not o’er a sawpit seen 
A skill’d mechanic, that has stood 
High on a length of prostrate wood. 

Who hired a subterraneous friend 
To take his iron by the end 1 
But which excell’d was never found. 

The man above or under ground- 



EPITArHS, Ac. 
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The moral i« «o plain to hit, 

That, hart 1 been the Rod of wit, 

Tiien , in a sawpit anil wet weather, 

Should Young aurt Philip* drudge together. 

EPITAPH 

ON OKNERAI. OORQKS,* AND LADT MRATU.* 
(Indkr this stone lies Dick and Dolly. 

Doll dying first, Dick grew melancholy ; 

For Dick without Doll thought Using a folly. 

Dick lost in Doll a wife tender and dear : 

But Dick lost by DoU twelve hundred a-yeir ; 

A loss that Dick thought no mortal could bear. 

Dick sigh’d for his Doll, and his mournful arms 
cross'd ; 

Thought much of his Doll and the jointure he lost ; 
The first vex'd him much, the other vex’d most. 
Thus loaded with grief, Dick sigh’d and he cried : 
To live without both full three days he tried ; 

But liked neither loss, and so quietly died. 

Dick left a pattern few will copy after : 

Then, reader, pray shed some tears of salt water ; 
For so sad a talc is no subject of laughter. 

Meath smiles for the jointure, though gotten so late 
The son laughs, that got the hard-gotten estate ; 
And Cuffe grins, for getting the Alicant plate. 

Here quiet they lie, in hopes to rise one day, 

Both solemnly put in this hole on a Sunday, 

And here rest — tie transit gloria mundi! 



VERSES ON I KNOW NOT WHAT. 
My latest tribute here I send ; 

With this let your collection end. 
Thus I consign you down to fame 
A character to praise or blame : 

And if the whole may pass for true, 
Contented rest, you have your due. 
Give future time the satisfaction 
. To leave one handle for detraction. 



DR. SWIFT TO HIMSELF. 
on st. cecilia’s day. 

Grave dean of St. Patrick’s, how comes It to pass 
That you, who know music no more than an ass. 
That you, who so lately were writing of drapiers, 
Should lend your cathedral to players and scrapers 1 
To act such an opera once in a year, 

So offensive to every true protestant ear, 

With trumpets, and fiddles, and organs, and singing, 
Will sure the pretender and popery bring in ; 

No protestant prelate, his lordship or grace, 

Durst there show his right or most reverend face : 
How would it pollute their croziers and rochets. 

To listen to minims, and quavers, and crotchets ! 
[The rest is wanting.] 

AN ANSWER TO A FRIEND S QUESTION. 
The furniture that best doth please 
St. Patrick’s dean, good sir, are these : 

The knife and fork with which I eat; 

And next the pot that boils the meat ; 

The next to be preferr’d, I think, 

Is the glass in which I drink ; 

The shelves on which my books I keep. 

And the bed on which I sleep ; 

An antique elbow-chair between, 

Big enough to hold the dean ; 

And the stove that gives delight 
In the cold bleak wintry night : 

• Of Kilbrue. in the county of Muath. 

6 Dorothy, dowager of Edward earl of Meath. She was 
rt» irriod to the general in 1718, and died April 10, 1728. Her 
husband survived her but Iwrodnya. 



To these we add a thing below. 

More for use reserved than show . 
These are what the dean do please ; 

Al l superfluous are but these. 

EPIGRAM.* 

Behold a proof of Irish sense ; 

Here Irish wit is seen! 

When nothing's left that’s worth defence, 
We build a magazine ! 



EPITAPH, 

INSCRIBED ON a MARBLE TABLET, IN BERKELEY 
CHURCH, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

H. S. F.. 

Carolus Cornea dc Behkkley, Vioecomes DUBSLRT, 

Baro Bkhkeley. de Berkeley Cast., Mowskay. Skoravz 
Ft Bauer, e nobiliasimo Ordine Balnei Ki|u«, 

Vir ad genu* quod spceUt et proavo* uaquequaiiue nobilis, 
Et Ion go si quia alius prucetum rtummate euilu* ; 
Muniis etiam tam illustri stirpi dignia iuaignitus. 
Siquidem a Gui.isi.mo III® ad ordine* fesderati Belgii 
Ablegatus ct Pleuipotentiaru* Extraordinariua 
Rebut, non Britannia Untum, sed totlus fere Kuruptn 
(Tunc tern port* prteacnira niduia’ per annos V. incubuit. 
Qua m fellci diligeutla, fide quam intemerat*. 

Ex illo discus. Lector, quod, superstite patre, 

In magnatum ordinem adscuci raeruerit. 

Fuit a aanctioribua conailiia et Kegi Gulikl. et ANK*R«gin®, 
E proregittu* Hilernia accuudua, 

Cumititum civitatumqueGlocest. et llrirt. Doroinus Loeuroten. 
Sum® et Glocest Custo* Rot., Urbis Glocest. roagnua 
Senescalhn. Arris tancii de Briavell Cartel hums 
Guarduinus Fore-t® dc Dean. 

Deniquead Turcarum priraum. deiude ad Roman. Imperatowui 
Cum Legatus KxDaordioarlut dosignatua csact. 

Quo tniuus has etiam oruaret provincias 
Obfititit nd versa corporis valctudu. 

Sed rcatat adhuc, pne quo sordetcunt c*tera, 

Honot verus, ttabilit, et vel morti cedere ocacius. 

Quod v«vitatcm evangelicum aerid amplexua ; 

Erga Deum plus, erga paupere* muni Ileus, 

Ad versa •» otnnes cquus ct bcuevolus. 

In Christo jarae placid obdormit 
Cura codero olim rognaturus unk 
Natus vin° April, mdcxijx. deuatus 
xxrv® Septum, mdccx. ® tat. sum uu. 



EPITAPH 

ON FREDERICK DUKE OF SCKOMBERO. 6 

Hie Infra situm est corpus 
FREDERICI DUC1S DE SCHOMBERG 
ad BU DIN DAM occisi, A.D. 1690. 

DECAN US et CAPITULUM maximopere etiam 
atque etiam peticrunt, 

Ut h.credes Duels monumentum 
In raemoriam Parentis erigendum curarent ; 

Sed postquam per epistolas, per amicos, 
diu ac sffipfi orando nil profeclre ; 

Hunc demura lapidem ipsi statuerunt, 
c Saltern ut scias, hospes, 

Ubinam terrarum SCON BERGEN SIS cincres 
delitescunt. 

“ Plus potuit faraa virtutis apud alicnos, 

Quam sanguinis proximitas apud suos." 

A.D. 1731. 

• The dean, in lilt lunacy, had anna intervals of sense ; at 
which time his guardians or physicians took him out for the 
air. On one or these days, when they came to the park. Swift 
remarked a new building*, which lie had never seen, and asked 
what it was designed for ? To which Dr. Kingsbury-answered. 
•* That, Mr. Dean, is the magazine for arm* and powder for the 
security ofthe city.”—" Oh l oh !” aaya tlie dean, pulling out 
his pocket-book ; ** let me take an item of that. This is worth 
remarking:— • My tablets.’ aa Hamlet says. * my tablets — me- 
mory, put down that I ’ ” Which produced the above lines, said 
to be the last he ever wrote. 

k The duke was unhappily killed in erosaiug the river Boyne. 
July 1, 1890. and was buried In St Patrick’s cathedral ; where 
the dean and chapter erected a small monument to nis honour, 
at their own expenae. 

* The word* that Dr. Swift Ural concluded the epitaph with 
were Saltern ut print viator indignabuudus, quail in cellulA 
tanti ductoris cincres delitescunt” 
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AN APOLOGY TO IADY CARTERET. 

A lady, wise as well as fair. 

Whose conscience always was her care, 
Thoughtful upon a point of moment, 

Would have the text as well as comment ; 

So hearing of a grave divine, 

She sent to bid him come and dine. 

But you must know he was not quite 
So grave as to be unpolite : 

Thought human learning would not lessen 
The dignity of his profession ; 

And if you'd heard the man discourse, 

Or preach, you'd like him scarce the worse. 

He long had bid the court farewell, 

Retreating silent to his cell ; 

Suspected for the love he bore 
To one who sway’d some time before; 

Which made it more surprising how 
He should be sent for thither now. 

The message told, he gapes and stares, 

And scarce believes his eyes or ears : 

Could not conceive what it should mean, 

And fain would hear it told again. 

But then the squire so trim and nice, 

'Twere rude to make him tell it twice ; 

So bow’d, was thankful for the honour, 

And would not fail to wait upon her. 

His beaver brush’d, bis shoes and gowu, 

Away he trudges into town ; 

Passes the lower castk yard, 

And now advancing to the guard, 

He trembles at the thoughts of state, 

For, conscious of his sheepish gait. 

His spirits of a sudden fail'd him ; 

He stopp'd, and could not tell what ail’d him. 

What was the message 1 received 1 
Why certainly the captain raved ! 

To dine with her ! and come at three ! 
Impossible ! it can’t be me. 

Or maybe I mistook the word ; 

My lady*— it must be my lord. 

My lord’s abroad ; my lady too : 

What must the unhappy doctor dot 

44 Is captain Crachcrodc here, pray t*’— “ No/* 

44 Nay, then *tis time for me to go.” 

Ami awake, or do I dream t 
I’m sure he call’d me by my name ; 

Named me as plain as he could speak, 

And yet there must be some mistake. 

Why, what a jest should I have been, 

Had now my lady been within! 

What could I've said 1 I’m mighty glad 
She went abroad — she’d thought me mad. 

The hour of dining now is past : 

Well, then, I’ll e’en go home ami fast: 

And since I ’scaped being made a scoff, 

I think I’m very fairly off. 

My lady, now returning home, 

Calls, 44 Cracherode, is the doctor come 1” 

He had not heard of him — “Pray see, 

'Tis now a quarter after three.” 

The captain walks about, and searches 
Through all the rooms, and courts, and arches ; 
Examines all the servants round, 

In vain — no doctor’s to be found. 

My lady could not choose but wonder ; 

" Captain, 1 fear you’ve made some blunder ; 
But pray to-morrow go at ten ; 

I'll try his manners once again : 

If rudeness be th* effect of knowledge, 

My son shall never see a college.” 

The captain was a man of reading, 

And much good sense us well as breeding, 



Who, loth to blame or to incense. 

Said little in his own defence. 

Next day another message brought ; 

The doctor, frighten'd at his fault. 

Is dress'd, and stealing through the crowd. 
Now pale as death, then blush’d and bow’d. 
Panting and faltering — humm’d and ha’d, 

14 Her ladyship was gone abroad ; 

The captain too— he did not know 

Whether he ought to stay or go 

Begg’d she'd forgive him. In conclusion, 

My lady, pitying his confusion, 

Call’d her good nature to relieve him ; 

Told him she thought she might believe himj 
And woukl not only grant his suit. 

But visit him and eat some fruit. 

Provided at a proper time 
He told the real truth in rhyme ; 

’Twas to no purpose to oppose. 

She’d hear of no excuse in prose. 

The doctor stood not to debate, 

Glad to compound at any rate ; 

So bowing seemingly complied, 

Though if he durst he had denied. 

But first resolved to show his taste 
Was too refined to give a feast, 

He’d treat with nothing that was rare 
But winding walks and purer air; 

Would entertain without expense. 

Or pride or vain magnificence : 

For well he knew to such a guest 
The plainest meals must be the best. 

To stomachs clogg’d with costly fare 
Simplicity alone is rare ; 

While high, and nice, and curious meats 
Are really but vulgar treats. 

Instead of spoils of Persian looms, 

The costly boast of regal rooms. 

Thought it more courtly and discreet 
To scatter roses at her feet ; 

Roses of richest die, that shone 
With native histre, like her own ; 

Beauty that needs no aid of art 
Through every sense to reach the heart. 

The gracious dame, though well she knew 
All this was much beneath her due. 

Liked everything— at least thought fit 
To praise it par maniere d’ acquit. 

Yet she, though seeming pleased, can’t 1 car 
The scorching sun or chilling air ; 

Disturb’d alike at both extremes. 

Whether he shows or hides his beams : 

Though seeming pleased at all she secs, 

6 tarts at the ruffling of the trees, 

And scarce can speak for want of breath. 

In half a walk fatigued to death. 

The doctor takes his hint from hence, 

T* apologize his late offence : 

44 Madam, the mighty power of use 
Now strangely pleads in my excuse ; 

If you unused have scarcely strength 
To gain this walk’s untoward length ; 

If, frighten’d at a scene so rude. 

Through long disuse of solitude ; 

If, long confined to fires and screens. 

You dread the waving of these greens ; 

If you, who long have breathed the fumes 
Of city fogs and crowded rooms, 

Do now solicitously shun 
The cooler air and dazzling sun ; 

If his majestic eye you flee, 

Learn hence t’ excuse and pity me. 

Consider what it is to bear 

The powder’d courtier’s witty sneer ; 
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THE BIRTH OF 

To nee th' important man of drew 
Scoffing my college awkwardness ; 

To be the strutting comet's sport, 

To run the gauntlet of the court, 

Winning my way by slow approaches 
Through crowds of coxcombs and of coaches. 

From the first fierce cockaded sentry, 

Quite through the tribe of waiting gentry 5 
To pass so many crowded stages, 

And stand the staring of yonr pages j 
And after all, to crown my spleen, 

Be told — 1 You are not to be seen j* 

Or, if you are, be forced to bear 
The awe of your majestic air. 

And can I then be faulty found 
In dreading this vexatious round t 
Can it be strange if I eschew 
A scene so glorious and so new 1 
Or is he criminal that flies 
The living lustre of your eyes V* 

THE BIRTH OF MANLY VIRTUE. 

INSCRIBED TO LORD CAHTEKBT. 1724. 

Gratior et pulchro vniiens in corpora Virtu*. — Viao. 
Once on a time a righteous sage, 

Grieved with the vices of the age, 

Applied to Jove with fervent prayer — 

** O, Jove, if Virtue be so fair 
As it was deem'd in former days 
By Plato and by Socrates, 

Whose beauties mortal eyes escape, 

Only for want of outward shape ; 

Make then its real excellence, 

For once, the theme of human sense ; 

So shall the eye, by form confined, 

Direct and fix the wandering mind, 

And long>dcluded mortals see 
With rapture what they used to flee 1" 

Jove grants the prayer, gives Virtue birth, 

And bids him bless and mend the earth. 

Behold him blooming fresh and fair, 

Now made — ye gods — a son and heir ; 

An heir : and stranger yet to hear, 

An heir, an orphan of a peer ; 

But prodigies are wrought to prove 
Nothing impossible to Jove. 

Virtue was for this sex design'd, 

Tn mild reproof to womankind ; 

In manly form to let them see 
The loveliness of modesty, 

The thousand decencies that shone 
With lessen’d lustre in their own ; 

Which few had learn'd enough to prize. 

And some thought modish to despise. 

To make his merit more discern’d, 

He goes to school — he reads — is learn’d ; 

Raised high above his birth by knowledge, 

He shines distinguish’d in a college ; 

Resolved nor honour, nor estate, 

Himself alone should make him great. 

Here soon for every art renown’d. 

His influence is diffused around ; 

Th’ inferior youth to learning led, 

Lera to be famed than to be fed, 

Behold the glory he has won, 

And blush to see themselves outdone ; 

And now, inflamed with rival rage, 

In scientific strife engage, 

Engage ; and, in the glorious strife 
The arts new kindle into life. 

Here would our hero ever dwell, 

Fix’d in a lonely learned cell : 

Contented to be truly great 
In Virtue’s best beloved retreat; 



MANLY VIRTUE. «GS 

| Contented he — but Fate ordains 
He now shall shine in nobler scenes, 

Raised high, like some celestial fire, 

To shine the more, still rising higher ; 

Completely form’d in every part, 

To win the soul and glad the heart. 

The powerful voice, the graceful inien, 

Lovely alike, or heard, or seen ; 

The outward form and inward vie, 

His soul bright beaming from his eye, 

Ennobling every act and air, 

With just, and generous, and sincere. 

Accomplish’d thus, his next resort 
Is to the council and the court, 

Where Virtue is in least repute, 

And interest the one pursuit ; 

Where right and wrong are bought and soli. 
Barter’d for beauty and for gold ; 

Here Manly Virtue, even here. 

Pleased in the person of a peer, 

A peer ; a scarcely bearded youth, 

Who talk’d of justice and of truth. 

Of innocence the surest guard, 

Tales here forgot, or yet unheard : 

That he alone deserved esteem 
Who was the man he wish’d to seem ; 

Call'd it unmanly and unwise 
To lurk behind & mean disguise ; 

(Give fraudful Vice the mask and skreen, 

'Tis Virtue’s interest to be seen ;) 

Call’d want of shame a want of sense, 

And found, in blushes, eloquence. 

Thus acting what he taught so well, 

He drew dumb merit from her cell, 

Led with amazing art along 

The bashful dame, and loosed her tongue ; 

And, while he made her value known, 

Yet more display'd and rais’d his own. 

Thus young, thus proof to all temptations, 

He rises to the highest stations ; 

For where high honour is the prize 
True Virtue has a right to rise : 

Let courtly slaves low bend the knee 
To Wealth and Vice in high degree ; 

Exalted worth disdains to owe 
Its grandeur to its greatest foe. 

Now raised on high, sec Virtue shows 
The godlike ends for which he rose ; 

For him, let proud Ambition know 
The height of glory here below, 

Grandeur, by goodness made complete ! 

To blcs9, is truly to be great ! 

He taught how men to honour rise, 

Like gilded vapours to the skies, 

Which, howsoc7cr they display 
Their glory from the god of day, 

Their noblest use is to abate 
His dangerous excess of heat, 

To shield the infant fruits and flowers, 

And bless the earth with genial showers. 

Now change the scene ; a nobler care 
Demands him in a higher sphere :• 

Distress of nations calls him hence, 

Permitted so by Providence ; 

For models made to mend our kind 
To no one clime should be confiued ; 

And Manly Virtue, like the sun, 

His course of glorious toils should run : 

Alike diffusing in his flight 
Congenial joy, and life, and light. 

Pale Envy sickens, Error flies, 

And Discord in his presence dies : 

■ Lord Carteret hud the honour of noUatmg \vacc for 
with Denmark and with the czar. 
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Oppression hides with guilty dread. 

And Merit rears her drooping head : 

The arts revive, the valleys sing, 

And winter softens into spring : 

The wondering world, where'er he moves, 
With new delight looks up and loves ; 

One sex consenting to admire, 

Nor less the other to desire ; 

While he, though seated on a throne. 
Coniines his love to one alone ; 

The rest condemn’d with rival voice 
Repining do applaud his choice. 

Fame now reports the Western Isle 
Is made his mansion for a while, 

Whose anxious natives, night and day, 
(Happy beneath his righteous sway,) 
Weary the gods with ceaseless prayer 
To bless him and to keep him there ; 

And claim it as a debt from Fate, 

Too lately found, to lose him late. 



ON PADDY’S CHARACTER OF THE 
INTELLIGENCER.* 1729. 

As a thorn-bush or oaken bough, 

Stuck in an Irish cabin’s brow, 

Above the door, ou country* fair, 

Betokens entertainment there ; 

So bays on poets brows have been 
Set, for a sign of wit within. 

And as ill neighbours in the night 
Pull down an alehouse bush for Bpitc ; 

The laurel so, by poets worn, 

Is by the teeth of Envy torn ; 

Envy, a canker-worm, which tears 
Those sacred leaves that lightning spares. 

And now', t’exemplify this moral : 

Tom having earn’d a twig of laurel, 

(Which, measured on his head, was found 
Not long enough to reach half round, 

But, like a girl’s cockade, was tied, 

A trophy, ou his temple-side,) 

Paddy repined to see him wear 
This badge of honour in his hair ; 

And, thinking this cockade of wit 
Would his own temples better fit, 

Forming his Muse by Smedley’s model, 

Lets drive at Tom’s devoted noddle, 

Pelts him by turns with verse and prose, 
Hums like a hornet at his nose. 

At length presumes to vent his satire on 
The dean, Tom’s honour'd friend and patron. 
The eagle in the tale, ye know, 

Teased by a buzzing wasp below, 

Took wing to Jove, and hoped to rest 
Securely in the thunderer’s breast : 
lu vain; even there, to spoil his nod, 

The spiteful insect stung the god. 



AN EPISTLE TO HIS EXCELLENCY 
JOHN LORD CARTERET. 

BV DH. DELAKT. 1729. 

CrwIU ob h«x*. me. Pastor, o|« fortnne ro^are, 

1’topter quod, valgus. cruaaque lurha rngit. 

Mart. Kpi f \ Lib. is. 

Titou wise and learned ruler of our isle, 

IV hose guardian care can all her griefs beguile ; 

• Hr. Sheridan publisher of the " Intelligencer,’' a 
•eekly paper written principally by himself; but Dr. Swift 
(vcaMonally supplied him with a letter. Dr. Delanv, piqued 
at (he Approbation those papers received. Attacked them vio- 



When next your generous soul shall condescend 
T* instruct or entertain your humble friend ; 
Whether, retiring from your weighty charge, 

On some high theme you learnedly enlarge ; 

Of all the ways of wisdom reason well, 

How Itichlieu rose, and how Sejauus fell: 

Or, when your brow less thoughtfully unbends, 
Circled with Swift and some delighted friends ; 

When, mixing mirth and wisdom with your wine. 
Like that your wit shall flow, your geuius shine : 

Nor with less praise the conversation guide 
Than in the public councils you decide : 

Or when the dean, long privileged to rail. 

Asserts his friend with more impetuous seal ; 

You hear (whilst I sit by abash'd and mute) 

With soft concessions shortening the dispute ; 

Then close with kind inquiries of my state, 

" How are your tithes, and have they rose of lute 1 
Why, Chrisl-Church is a pretty situation, 

There are not many better in the nation I 
ThiB, with your other things, must yield you clear 
Some six — at least five hundred pounds a-ycar.’ 
Suppose, at such a time, I took the freedom 
To speak these truths as plainly as you read 'em ; 
You shall rejoin, my lord, when I’ve replied, 

And, if you please, my lady shall decide. 

•* My lord, I’m satisfied you meant me well. 

And that I’m thankful all the world can tell ; 

But you’ll forgive me if I own the event 
Is short, is very short, of your intent: 

At least, I feel some ills unfelt before, 

My income less, and my expenses more." 

“ How, doctor! double vicar ! double rector! 

A dignitary! with a city lecture ! [what rent! 

What glebes — what dues — what tithes — what fines— 
Why, doctor! — will you never be content V* 

“ Would my good lord but cast up the account. 

And see to what my revenues amount ;* 

My titles ample ; but my gains so small, 

That one good vicarage is worth them all : 

And very wretched, sure, is he that’s double 
In nothing but his titles and his trouble. 

Add to this crying grievance, if you please, 

My horses founder’d on Fennauah ways; 

Ways of well-polish’d and well-pointed stone, 

Where every step endangers every bone ; 

And, more to raise your pity and your wonder. 

Two churches — twelve Hibernian miles asunder: 
With complicated cures, 1 labour hard in, 

Beside whole summers absent from — my garden ! 
But that the world would think I play'd the fool. 

I’d change with Charley Grattan for his school.** 
What fine cascades, what vistoes, might I make, 
Fix’d in the centre of th' Iemian lake ! 

There might I sail delighted, smooth aud safe, 
Beneath the conduct of my good sir Ralph : c 
There’s not a better sleerer in the realm ; 

I hope, my lord, you’ll call him to the helm.” — 

“ Doctor — a glorious scheme to ease your grieft 
When cures are cross, a school’s a sure relief 
You cannot fail of being happy there. 

The lake will he the Lethe of your care : 

The scheme is for your honour and your ease : 

And, doctor, I’ll promote it when you please. 
Meanwhile, allowing things below jour merit. 

Yet, doctor, you’ve a philosophic spirit; 

lenity, both in conversation and in prim ; but unfortuiwld; 
stumbled on some of the nunbers which the dean had written, 
and nil the world admired, which gave rite lo there veraco- 

• Which calculation, according lo Dr Swirl in his Vindicw 
tlon of l,ord Carteret, scarcely exceeded 300/. a \vnr 

b A free school at IuuUkilh’ti, founded by Kr.ismus Smith 
j*q. 

• Sir Ralph Gore, w ho hud a villa in the lake of t'rio 
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Your wants are few, and, like your income, small, 
And you’ve enough to gratify them all : 

You’ve trees, and fruits, and roots enough in store : 

And what could a philosopher have inoret 

You cannot wish for coaches, kitchens, cooks — ” 

“ My lord, I've not enough to buy me books — 
Or pray, suppose my wants were all supplied, 

Are there no wants I should regard beside t 
Whose brcaBt is so unmann’d as not to grieve, 
Compass’d with miseries he can’t relieve 1 
Who can be happy — who should wish to live, 

And want the godlike happiness to givef 
That I’m a judge of this you must allow : 

I had it once — and I’m debarr*d it now. 

Ask your own heart, my lord ; if this be true, 

Then how unbleet am I ! bow blest are you !" 

“ ’Tis true — but, doctor, let us waive all that — 
Say, if you had your wish, what you’d be atl” 

“ Excuse me, good my lord — I won’t be sounded, 
Nor shall your favour by my wants be bounded. 

My lord, I challenge nothing as my due, 

Nor is it fit I should prescribe to you. 

Yet this might Symmachus himself avow, 

(Whose rigid rules* are antiquated now)— 

My lord ; I’d wish to pay the debts I owe— 

I’d wish besides — to build, and to bestow.’* 



AN EPISTLE 

UPON AN EPISTLE FROM A CERTAIN DOCTOR TO A 
CERTAIN OREAT LORD. 

BEING A CHRISTMAS BOX POR DR. DELANY. 

As Jove will not attend on less, 

When things of more importance press, 

You can’t, grave sir, believe it hard 
That you, a low Hibernian bard, 

Should cool your heels awhile, and wait 
Unanswer’d at your patron’s gate ; 

And would my lord vouchsafe to grant 
This one poor humble boon I want. 

Free leave to play his secretary, 

As Falstaff acted old king Harry ; 

I’d tell of yours iu rhyme and print ; 

Folks shrug, and cry, “ There’s nothing in’t. 
And, after several readings over, 

It shines most in the marble cover. 

How could so fine a taste dispense 
With mean degrees of wit and sense t 
Nor will my lord so far beguile 
The wise and learned of our isle, 

To make it pass upon the nation 
By dint of his sole approbation. 

The task is arduous, patrons find, 

To warp the sense of all mankind, 

Who think your Muse must first aspire, 

Ere he advance the doctor higher. 

You’ve cause to say he meant you well : 

That you are thankful who can tell ! 

For still you’re short (which grieves your spirit) 
Of his intent : you mean, your merit. 

Ah ! quanto rectius, tu adepte, 

Qui nil moliris tam inept* T 
Smedley,* thou Jonathan of Cloghcr, 

•* When thou thy humble lny dost offer 
To Grafton’s grace, with grateful heart, 

Thy thanks and verse devoid of art — 

Content with what his bounty gave, 

No larger income dost thou crave.” 

But you must have cascades, and all 
leroe’s lake, for your canal, 

• Symmachus bishop of Rome, 499, made a decree that no 
man shim Id solicit lor ecclesiastical preferment before the 
death of the incumbent. 

* Jjeo the petition to the duke of Graflou. 
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Your vistoes, barges, and (a pox on 
All pride !) our speaker for your coxou ;• 

It’s pity that lie can’t bestow you 
Twelve commoners iu caps to row you. 

Thus Edgar proud, in days of yore, 

Held tnonarchs labouring at the oar ; 

And, as he pass’d, so swell’d the Dee, 

Enraged, as Ern would do at thee. 

How different is this from S medley ! 

(His name is up, he may in bed lie), 

*• Who only asks some pretty cure, 

In wholesome soil and ether pure : 

The garden stored with artless flowers, 

In either angle shady bowers ; 

No gay parterre with costly green 
Must in the ambient hedge be seen; 

But nature freely takes her course. 

Nor fears from him ungrateful force ; 

No sheers to check her sprouting vigour, * 
Or shape the yews to antic figure.” 

But you, forsooth, your all must squander 
On that poor spot, call'd Dell-ville, yonder ; 
j And when you’ve been at vast expense* 

Iu whims, parterres, canals, and fences. 

Your assets fail, and cash is wanting ; 

Nor further buildings, further planting: 

No wonder, when you raise and level, 

Think this wall low, and that wall beveL 
j Here & convenient box you found, 

Which you demolish’d to the ground : 

Then built, then took up with your arbour, 

And set the house to Rupert Barber. 

You sprang an arch which in a scurvy 
H umour you tumbled topsy-turvy. 

You change a circle to a square, 

Then to a circle as you were : 

Who can imagine whence the fund is. 

That you quadrata change rotnndu t 
To fame a temple you erect, 

A Flora does the dome protect : 

Mounts, walks, on high ; and in a hollow 
You place the Muses and Apollo ; 

There shining ’midst his train, to grace . 

Your whimsical poetic place. 

These stories were of old design’d 
As fables : but you have refined 
The poets' mythologie drcamB, 

To real Muses, gods, and streams. 

Who would not swear, when you contrive thus, 
That you’re Don Quixote redi virus 1 
Beneath, a dry canal there lies, 

Which only winter’s rain supplies. 

O l couldst thou, by some magic spell. 

Hither convey St. Patrick’s well I b 
Here may it reassume its stream, 

And take a greater Patrick’s n&mc ! 

If your expenses rise so high, 

What income can your wants supply t 
Yet still your fancy you inherit — 

A fund of such superior merit. 

That you can't fail of more provision, 

All by my lady’s kind decision. 

For, the more livings you can fish up, 

You think you'll sooner be a bishop ; 

That could not be my lord’s intent. 

Nor can it answer the event. 

Most think what has been heap’d on you 
To other sort of folk was due : 

Rewards too great for your flim-flams. 

Epistles, riddles, epigrams. 

■ Alluding to Dr. DeUny’e choice of Aim* io the bluud ol 
the lake or Erin, where *lr Ralph Gore hod * villa. 

Which had suddenly dried up- 
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A LIBEL ON DR. DEL ANT 



Though now your depth must not be sounded, 
The time was when you'd have compounded 
For leas than Charley Grattan's school ! 

Five hundred pound a-year's no fool ! 

Take this advice then from your friend. 

To your ambition put an end, 

Be frugal, Pat : pay what you owe. 

Before you build and you bestow. 

Be modest ; nor address your betters 
With begging, vain, familiar letters. 

A passage may be found,* I’ve heard, 

In some old Greek or Latian bard, 

Which says, “ Would crows in silence eat 
Their offals, or their better meat. 

Their geuerous feeders not provoking 
By loud and inharmonious croaking, 

They might, uuhurt by Envy’s claws, 

Live on, and stuff to boot their maws.** 



A LIBEL 

ON THE REV. DR. DELANT AND HIS EXCELLENCY 
JOHN LORD CARTERET. 1729. 
Deluded mortals, whom the great 
Choose for companions ttte-a-tMe ; 

Who at their dinners, en famille , 

Get leave to sit whene'er you will ; 

Then boasting tell us where you dined. 

And how his lordship was so kind ; 

How many pleasant things he spoke, 

And how you laugh'd at every joke: 

Swear he’s a most facetious man, 

That you and he ore cup and can ; 

You travel with a heavy load, 

And quite mistake preferment's road. 

Suppose my lord and you alone ; 

Hint the least interest of your owu, 

His visage drops, he knits his brow. 

He cannot talk of business now : 

Or, mention but a vacant post. 

He'll turn it off with “Name your toast :** 
Nor could the nicest artist paint 
A countenance with more constraint. 

For, as their appetites to quench, 

Lords keep a pimp to bring a wench ; 

So men of wit are but a kind 
Of panders to a vicious mind ; 

Who proper objects must provide 
To gratify their lust of pride, 

When, wearied with intrigues of state. 

They find an idle hour to prate. 

Then, shall you dare to ask a place. 

You forfeit all your patron's grace, 

And disappoint the sole design 
For which he summon'd you to dine. 

Tims Congreve spent in writing plays. 

And one poor office, half his days : 

While Montague, who claim'd the station 
To be Maecenas of the nation. 

For poets open table kept. 

But ne’er consider'd where they slept: 
Himself, as rich as fifty Jews, 

Was easy, though they wanted shoes ; 

And crazy Congreve scarce could spare 
A shilling to discharge his chair : 

Till prudence taught him to appeal 
From Peon's fire to party zeal ; 

Not owing to his happy vein 
The fortunes of bis later scene, 

Took proper principles to thrive: 

And so might every dunce alive. 

Thus Steele, who owu’d what others writ. 
And flourish'd by imputed wit, 

* Hor. lih. i. cp- aviL 



From perils of a hundred jails, 

Withdrew to starve and die in Wales. 

Thus Gay, the hare with many friends, 
Twice seven long years the court attends 
Who, under tales conveying truth, 

To virtue form'd a princely youth :• 

Who paid his courtship with the crowd. 

As far as modest pride allow'd ; 

Rejects a servile usher's place, 

And leaves St. James's in disgrace. 

Thus Addison, by lords caress'd 
Was left in foreign lands distress’d ; 

Forgot at home, became for hire 
A travelling tutor to a squire : 

But wisely left the Muses' hill. 

To business shaped the poet's quill. 

Let all his barren laurels fade, 

Took up himself the courtier’s trade, 

And, grown a minister of state, 

Saw poets at his levee wait. 

Hail, happy Pope! whose generous mind 
Detesting ail the statesman kind, 
Contemning courts, at courts unseen. 
Refused the visits of a queen. 

A soul with every virtue fraught. 

By sages, priests, or poets taught ; 

Whose filial piety excels 
Whatever Grecian story tells : 

A genius for all stations fit. 

Whose meanest talent is his wit: 

His heart too great, though fortune little. 

To lick a rascal statesman’s spittle ; 
Appealing to the nation's taste. 

Above the reach of want is placed ; 

By Homer dead was taught to thrive, 

Which Homer never could alive ; 

And sits aloft on Pindus' head, 

Despising slaves that cringe for bread. 

True politicians only pay 
For solid work, but not for play : 

Nor ever choose to work with tools 
Forged up in colleges and schools, 

Consider how much more is due 
To all their journey men than you : 

At table you can Horace quote ; 

They at a pinch can bribe a vote : 

You show your skill in Grecian story.; 

But they can manage Whig and Tory : 

You, as a critic, arc so curious 
To find a verse in Virgil spurious; 

But they can smoke the deep designs 
When Bolingbroke with Pulteney dines. 

Besides, your patron may upbraid ye, 
That you have got a place already ; 

An office for your talents fit, 

To flatter, carve, and show your wit ; 

To snuff the lights and Btir the fire, 

And get a dinner for your hire. 

What claim have you to place or pension 7 
He overpays in condescension. 

But, reverend doctor, you we know 
Could never condescend so low ; 

The viceroy, whom you now attend. 

Would, if he durst, be more your friend ; 
Nor will in you those gifts despise 
By which himself was taught to rise : 

When he has virtue to retire. 

He’ll grieve he did not raise you higher, 

And place you iu a better station. 

Although it might have pleased the nation 
This may be true — submitting still 
To Walpole's more than royal will; 

* William duke of Cumberland, son of George 11 
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A LIBEL ON 



DR. DELANY, Ac. 

I And statesmen, by ten thousand odds. 
Arc angels just as kings are gods. 



And what condition can be worse 1 
He comes to drain a beggar's purse ; 

He comes to tie our chains on faster, 

And show us England is our master : 
Caressing knaves, and dunces wooing, 

To make them work their own undoing. 
What has he else to bait his traps, 

Or bring his Terrain in, but scraps 1 
The offals of a church distress'd ; 

A hungry vicarage at best ; 

Or some remote inferior post. 

With forty pounds a- year at roost 1 
But here again you interpose — 

Your favourite lord is none of those 
Who owe their virtues to their station* 

And characters to dedications : 

For, keep him in, or turn him out, 

His learning none will call in doubt ; 

His learning, though a poet said it 
Before a play, would lose no credit ; 

Nor Pope would dare deny him wit. 
Although to praise it Philips writ. 

1 own he hates an action base, 

HU virtues battling with his place : 

Nor wants a nice discerning spirit 
Betwixt a true and spurious merit ; 

Can sometimes drop a voter's claim, 

And give up party to his fame. 

I do the most that friendship can ; 

I hate the viceroy, love the man. 

But you, who till your fortune’s made 
Must be a sweetener by your trade, 

Should swear he never meant us ill ; 

We suffer sore against his will ; 

That, if we could but see his heart. 

He would have chose a milder part : 

We rather should lament his case, 

Who must obey or lose his place. 

Since this reflection slipp’d your pen. 
Insert it when you write again 
And to illustrate it, produce 
This simile for his excuse : 

M 8o, to destroy a guilty land, 

An angel sent by Heaven’s command. 
While he obeys Almighty will. 

Perhaps may feel compassion still ; 

And wish the task had been assign’d 
To spirits of less gentle kind." 

But I, in politics grown old, 

Whose thoughts are of a different mould, 
Who from my soul sincerely hate 
Both kings and ministers of state ; 

Who look on courts with stricter eyes 
To see the seeds of vice arise ; 

Can lend you an allusion fitter, 

Though flattering knaves may call it bitter ; 
Which, if you durst but give it place, 

Would show you many a statesman's face : 
F resh from the tripod of Apollo, 

I had it in the words that follow : 

Take notice, to avoid offence, 

I here except his excellence : 

** So, to effect his monarch's ends. 

From hell a viceroy devil ascends ; 

His budget with corruptions craram'd. 

The contributions of the damn'd ; 

Which with unsparing hand he strews 
Through courts and senates as he goes ; 
And then at Beelzebub's black hall 
Complains his budget was too small.** 

Your simile may better shine 
In verse, but there is truth in mine. 

For no imaginable things 

Can differ more than gods and kings : 



TO DR. DELANY, 

ON TUB LIBELS WRITTEN AGAINST HIM. 1729. 

Tanti tibi non *it opaci 

Oronb arena Tagi. — Juv. 

As some raw youth in country bred, 

To arms by thirst of honour led, 

When at a skirmish first he hears 
The bullets whistling round his ears, 

Will duck his head aside, will start. 

And feel a trembling at his heart, 

Till 'scaping oft without a wound 
Lessens the terror of the sound ; 

Fly bullets now as thick as hops, 

He runs into a cannon's chaps. 

An author thus, who pants for fame, 

Begins the world with fear and shame ; 
When first in print you see him dread 
Each popgun leveU'd at his head : 

The lead yon critic's quill contains 
Is destined to beat out his brains : 

As if be heard loud thunders roll. 

Cries, Lord have mercy on his soul ! 
Concluding that another shot 
Will strike him dead upon the spot. 

But when with sqUibbing, flashing, popping. 
He cannot see one creature dropping; 

That missing fire, or missing aim, 

His life is safe, I mean his fame ; 

The danger past, takes heart of grace, 

And looks a critic in the face. 

Though splendour gives the fairest mark 
To poison'd arrows in the dark, 

Yet in yourself when smooth and round, 

' They glance aside without a wound. 

'Tis said, the gods tried all their art 
How pain they might from pleasure part : 
But little could their strength avail ; 

Both still are fasten’d by the tail : 

Thus fame and censure with a tether 
By fate are always link'd together. 

Why will you aim to be preferrid 
In wit before the common herd ; 

And yet grow mortified and vex'd 
To pay the penalty annex’d 1 
'Tis eminence makes envy rise ; 

As fairest fruits attract the flies. 

Should stupid libels grieve your mind, 

You soon a remedy may find ; 

Lie down obscure like other folks 
Below the lash of snarlers’ jokes. 

Their faction is five hundred odds ; 

For every coxcomb lends them rods. 

And sneers as learnedly as they, 

Like females o'er their morning tea. 

You say the Muse will not contain. 

And write you must, or break a vein. 

Then if you find the terms too hard. 

No longer my advice regard : 

But raise your fancy on the wing ; 

The Irish senate’s praises sing; 

How jealous of the nation’s freedom, 

And for corruptions how they weed 'em j 
How each the public good pursues, 

How far their hearts from private views ; 
Make all true patriots, up to shoe-boys, 
Huzza their brethren at the Blue* boys • 

Thus grown & member of the club. 

No longer dread the rage of Grub. 

How oft am I for rhyme to seek 
To dress a thought I toil a week; 
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ON THE LIBELS AGAINST DR. DELANY. 



And then how thankful to the town, 

If all ray pains will earn n crown 1 
While every critic can devour 
My work and me in half an hour. 

Would men of genius cease to write, 

The rogues must die for want and spite ; 
Must die for want of food and raiment. 

If scandal did not find them payment. 

IIow cheerfully the hawkers cry 
A satire, and the gentry buy ! 

While my hard-labour’ d poem pines 
Unsold upon the printer's lines. 

A genius in the reverend gown 
Must ever keep its owner down ; 

’Tis an unnatural conjunction, 

And spoils the credit of the function. 

Round all your brethren cast your eyes, 

Point out the surest men to rise ; 

That club of candidates in black, 

The least deserving of the pack, 

Aspiring, factious, fierce, aud loud, 

With grace and learning unendow'd, 

Can turn their hands to every job, 

The fittest tools to work for Bob;* 

Will sooner coin a thousand lies 
Than suffer men of parts to rise ; 

They crowd about preferment’s gate, 

And press you down with all their weight : 

For as of old mathematicians 

Were by the vulgar thought magicians, 

So academic dull ale-drinkers 
Pronounce all men of wit freethinkers. 

Wit, as the chief of virtue's friends, 
Disdains to serve ignoble ends. 

Observe what loads of stupid rhymes 
Oppress us in corrupted times ; 

What pamphlets in a court’s defence 
Show reason, grammar, truth, or sense 1 
For though the Muse delights in fiction, 

She ne'er inspires against conviction. 

Then keep your virtue still unmix’d, 

And let not faction come betwixt : 

By party-steps no grandeur climb at. 

Though it would make you England's primate ; 
First learn the science to be dull, 

You then may soon your conscience lull ; 

If not, however seated high, 

Your genius in your face will fly. 

When Jove was from his teeming head 
Of Wit’s fair goddess brought to-bed, 

There follow'd at his lying-in 
For after-birth a sooterkin ; 

Which, as the nurse pursued to kill, 

Attain'd by flight the Muses’ hill, 

There in the soil began to root. 

And litter’d at Parnassus’ foot. 

From hence the critic vermin sprung, 

With harpy claws and poisonous tongue: 

Who fatten on poetic scraps, 

Too cunning to be caught in traps. 

Dame Nature, as the learned show, 

Provides each animal its foe : 

Hounds hunt the hare, the wily fox 
Devours your geese, the wolf your flocks. 
Thus Envy pleads a natural claim 
To persecute the Muse’s fame ; 

On poets in all times abusive, 

From Homer down to Pope inclusive. 

Yet what avails it to complain 1 
You try to take revenge in vain. 

A rat your utmost rage defies, 

That safe behind the wainscot lies. 

• Sir Robert Walpole. 



Say, did you ever know by sight 
In cheese an individual mite 1 
Show me the same numeric flea 
That bit your neck but yesterday : 

You then may boldly go in quest 
To find the Grub-street poet’s nett ; 

What eponging-house, iu dread of jail. 
Receives them while they wait for bail ; 
What alley they are nestled in. 

To flourish o'er a cup of gin; 

Find the last garret where they lay, 

Or cellar where they starve to-day. 

Suppose you have them all trepann'd, 

With each a libel in his hand. 

What punishment would you inflict! 

Or call them rogues, or get them kick'd 
These they have often tried before; 

You but oblige them so much more : 
Themselves would be the first to tell, 

To make their trAsh the better sell. 

You have been libell'd — Let us know 
What fool officious told you so 1 
Will you regard the hawker’s cries, 

Who in his titles always lies t 
Whate’er the noisy scoundrel says, 

It might be something in your praise ; 

And praise bestow'd in Grub-street rhymes 
Would vex one more a thousand times. 

Till critics blame, and judges praise, 

The poet cannot claim his bays. 

On me when dunces are satiric, 

I take it for a panegyric. 

Hated by fools, and fools to hate, 

Be that my motto and my fate. 



DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING A BIRTHDAY 
SONG. 1729. 

To form a just and finish’d piece, 

Take twenty gods of Rome or Greece, 

Whose godships are in chief request. 

And fit your present subject best ; 

And, should it be your hero's case, 

To have both male and female race, 

Your business must be to provide 
A score of goddesses beside. 

Some call their monarchs sons of Saturn, 

For which they bring a modem pattern ; 
Because they might have heard of one 
Who often long’d to eat his son ; 

But this I think will not go down, 

For here the father kept his crown. 

Why, then, appoint him son of Jove, 

Who met his mother in a grove ; 

To this we freely shall consent, 

Well knowing what the poets meant ; 

And in their sense, 'twixt me and you, 

It may be literally true. 

Next, as the laws of verse require, 

He must be greater than his sire ; 

For Jove, as every schoolboy knows, 

Was able Saturn to depose ; 

And sure no Christian poet breathing 
Would be more scrupulous than a heathen j 
Or, if to blasphemy it tends, 

That's but a trifle among friends. 

Your hero now another Mars is. 

Makes mighty armies turn their a — s : 

Behold his glittering faulchion mow 
Whole squadrons at a single blow ; 

While Victory, with wings outspread. 

Flics, like an eagle, o’er his head ; 

His milk-white steed upon its haunches, 

Or pawing into dead men’s paunches ; 
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As Overton has drawn his sire, 

Still seen o'er many an alehouse fire. 

Then from his ariu hoarse thunder rolls, 

As loud as fifty mustard •bowls ; 

For thunder still his arm supplies. 

And lightning always in his eyes. 

They both are cheap enough in conscience, 

And serve to echo rattling nonsense. 

The ruinbfflig words march fierce along, 

Made trebly dreadful in your soug. 

Sweet poet, hired for birthday rh)mes, 

To sing of wars, choose peaceful times. 

What though, for fifteen years and more, 

Janus has lock’d his temple-door ; 

Though not a coffeehouse we read in 
Has mention’d arms on this side Sweden; 

Nor London Journals, nor the Postmen, 

Though fond of warlike lies as most men ; 

Thou still with battles stuff thy head full : 

For, must thy hero not be dreadful! 

Dismissing Mars, it next must follow 
Your conqueror is become Apollo: 

That he's Apollo is as plain as 
That Robin Walpole is Mwcenas ; 

But that he struts, and that he squints. 

You’d know him by Apollo’s prints. 

Old Phoebus is but half as bright. 

For yours can shine both day and night. 

The first, perhaps, may once an age 
Inspire you with poetic rage ; 

Your Phcebua royal, every day, 

Not only can inspire, hut pay. 

Then make this new Apollo sit 
Sole patron, judge, and god of wiL 
** How from his altitude he stoops 
To raise up Virtue when she droops ; 

On Learning how his bounty flow's, 

And with what justice he bestows ; 

Fair Isis, and ye banks of Cam l 
Be witness if I tell a Ham, 

What prodigies in arts we drain. 

From both your streams, in George's reign. 

As from the flowery bed of Nile” — 

But here’s enough to show your style. 

Broad innuendoes, such as this, 

If well applied, can hardly miss: 

For, when you bring your soug in print. 

He’ll get it read and take the hint ; 

(It must be read before ’tis warbled. 

The paper gilt and cover marbled ;) 

And will be so much more your debtor, 

Because he never knew a letter. 

And, as lie hears his wit and sense 
(To which he never made pretence) 

Set out in hyperbolic strains, 

A guinea shall reward your pains ; 

For patrons never pay so well 

As when they scarce have leam’d to spell. 

Next call him Neptune : with his trident 
He rules the sea : you see him ride In’t j 
And, if provoked, he soundly firks his 
Rebellious waves with rods, like Xerxes. 

He would have seized the Spanish plate. 

Had not the fleet gone out too late; 

And in their very ports besiege them, 

But that he would not disoblige them ; 

And make the rascals pay him dearly 
For those affronts they give him yearly. 

’Tis not denied that, when we write, 

Our ink is black, our paper white ; 

And, when we scrawl our paper o’er. 

We blacken what was white before : 

I think this practice only fit 

For dealers in satiric wit. ! 
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But you some white-lead ink must get, 

And write on paper black as jet ; 

Your interest lies to learn the knack 
Of whitening what before w as black. 

Thus your encomium, to be strong, 

Must be applied directly wrong. 

A tyrant for his mercy praise. 

And crown a royal dunce with ba\s ; 

A squinting monkey load w'ith charms. 

And paint a coward fierce in arms. 

Is he to avarice inclined ! 

Extol him fur his generous mind : 

And, when we starve for want of corn, 

Come out with Amalthca’s horn : 

For all experience this evinces 
The only art of pleasing pnnees : 

For princes love you should descant 
On virtues which they know they want. 

One compliment I had forgot. 

But songsters must omit it not ; 

I freely grant the thought is old : 

Why, then, your hero must be told 
In him such virtues lie inherent 
To qualify him God's vicegerent. 

That, with no title to inherit, 

He must have been a king by merit. 

Yet, be the fancy old or new, 

’Tis partly false and partly true : 

And, take it right, it means no more 
Than George and William claim'd before. 

Should some obscure inferior fellow, 

Like Julius, or the youth of Pella, 

When all your list of gods is out. 

Presume to show his mortal snout. 

And as a Deity intrude, 

Because he had the world subdued ; 

O, let him not debase your thoughts. 

Or name him but to tell his faults. — 

Of gods I only quote the best, 

But you may hook in all the rest. 

Now, birthday bard, with joy proceed 
To praise your empress and her breed ; 

First of the first, to vouch your lies, 

Bring all the females of the skies ; 

The Graces, and their mistress, Yen us, 

Must venture down to entertain us*. 

With bended knees when they adore her, 

What dowdies they appear before her ! 

Nor Bhall we think you talk at random, 

For Venus might be her great-grandam : 

Six thousand years has lived the goddess, 

Your heroine hardly fifty odd is ; 

Besides, your songsters oft have shown 
That she has graces of her own : 

Three graces by Lucina brought her, 

Just three, and every grace a daughter ; 

Here many a king his heart and crown 
Shall at their snowy feet lay down : 

In royal robes they come by dozens 
To court their English-German cousins : 

Beside a pair of princely babies, 

That, five years hence, will both be Ilebes. 

Now see her seated in her throne 
With genuine lustre, all her own : 

Poor Cynthia never shone so bright, 

Her splendour is but borrow’d light; 

And only with her brother link’d 
Can shine — without him is extinct ; 

But Carolina shines the clearer 

With neither spouse nor brother near her ; 

And darts her beams o’er both our isles. 

Though George is gone a thousand miles. 

Thus Berecynthia takes her place, 

Attended by her heavenly race; 
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And sees a son in every god, 

Unawed by Jove’s all-shaking nod. 

Now sing his little highness Freddy, 

Who struts like any king already : 

With so much beauty, show me any maid 
That could resist this charming Ganymede! 
Where majesty with sweetness vies, 

And, like his father, early wise. 

Then cut him out a world of work, 

To conquer Spain and quell the Turk : 

Foretel his empire crown’d w r ith bays, 

And golden times, and halcyon days ; 

And swear his line shall rule the nation 
For ever — till the conflagration. 

But, now it comes into my mind, 

We left a little duke behind ; 

A Cupid in his face and size, 

And only wants, to want his eyes. 

Make some provision for the yonker, 

Find him a kingdom out to conquer : 

Prepare a fleet to waft him o’er, 

Make Gulliver his commodore ; 

Into whose pocket valiant Willy put. 

Will soon subdue the realm of Lilliput. 

A skilful critic justly blames 
Hard, tough, crank, guttural, harsh, stiff names. 
The sense can ne’er be too jejune, 

But smooth your words to fit the tune. 

Hanover may do well enough, 

But George and Brunswick arc too rough ; 
Hesse- Darmstadt makes a rugged sound. 

And Guelph the strongest ear will wound. 

In vain are all attempts from Germany 
To find out proper words for harmony : 

And yet I must except the Rhine, 

Because it clinks to Caroline. 

Hail, queen of Britain, queen of rhymes 1 
Be sung ten hundred thousand times. 

Too happy were the poet’s crew 
If their own happiness they knew : 

Three syllables did never meet 
So soft, so sliding, and so sweet : 

Nine other tuneful words like that 
Would prove even Homer’s numbers flat. 
Behold three beauteous vowels stand, 

With bridegroom liquids, hand in hand ; 

In eoncord here for ever fix’d, 

No jarring consonant betwixt. 

May Caroline continue long, 

For ever fair and young ! — in song. 

What though the royal carcase must. 

Squeezed in a coffin, turn to dustl 
Those elements her name compos*. 

Like atoms, arc exempt from blows. 

Though Caroline may fill your gaps. 

Yet still you must consult your maps, 

Find rivers with harmonious names, 

Sabrina, Medway, and the Thames. 

Britannia long will wear like steel, 

But Albion's cliffs are out at heel ; 

And Patience can endure no more 
To hear the Belgic lion roar. 

Give up the phrase of haughty Gaul, 

But proud Iberia soundly maul : 

Restore the ships by Philip taken. 

And make him crouch to save his bacon. 
Nassau, who got the name of Glorious, 

Because he never was victorious, 

A hanger-on has always been ; 

For old acquaintance bring him in. 

To Walpole you might lend a line. 

But much I fear he’s in decline ; 

And if you chance to come too late. 

When he goes out you share his fate. 



And bear the new successor’s frown ; 

Or, whom you once tang up, sing down. 
Reject with scorn that stupid notion, 

To praise your hero for devotion ; 

Nor entertain a thought so odd 
That princes should believe in God ; 

But follow the securest rule, 

And turn it all to ridicule : 

'Tis grown the choicest wit at court, 

And gives the maids of honour sport ; 

For, since they talk’d with doctor Clarke, 
They now can venture in the dark : 

That sound divine the truth has spoke all. 
And pawn’d his word, hell is not local. 

This will not give them half the trouble 
Of bargains sold or meanings double. 

Supposing now your song is done, 

To Mynheer Handel next you run, 

Who artfully will pare and prune 
Your words to some Italian tune : 

Then print it in the largest letter, 

With capitals, the more the better. 

Present it boldly on your knee, 

And take a guinea for your fee. 

THE PHEASANT AND THE LARK. 

A FABI.E BY DR. DBLANY. 1730. 

— — Quit iniqu® 

Tam patieoa urbh, tarn fcrreus, at teoeat *e?— Jvr. 

In ancient times, as bards indite, 

(If clerks have conn’d the records right,) 

A peacock reign’d, whose glorious sway 
His subjects with delight obey : 

His tail was beauteous to behold, 

Replete with goodly eyes and gold ; 

Fair emblem of that monarch’s guise, 

Whose train at once is rich and wise ; 

And princely ruled he many regions, 

And statesmen wise, and valiant legions. 

A pheasant lord [lord Carteret], above the rest 
With every grace and talent bless ’d, 

Was sent to sway, with all his skill, 

The sceptre of a neighbouring hill [Ireland]. 

No science was to him unknown, 

For all the arts were all his own : 

In all the living learned read, 

Though more delighted with the dead s 
For birds, if ancient tales say true. 

Had then their Popes and Homers too ; 

Could read and write in prose and verse, 

And speak like •••, and build like Pearce.* 

He knew their voices and their wings. 

Who smoothest soars, who sweetest sings ; 

Who toils with ill-fledged pens to climb, 

And who attain'd the true sublime. 

Their merits he could well descry. 

He had so exquisite an eye; 

And when that fail’d to show them clear, 

He had as exquisite an ear. 

It chanced, as on a day he stray'd 
Beneath an academic shade, 

He liked, amidst a thousand throats. 

The wildness of a woodlark’s [Dr. Delany] notes. 
And search'd, and spied, and seized his game, 
And took him home, and made him tame; 
Found him on trial true and able. 

So cheer’d and fed him at his table. 

Here some shrewd critic finds I'm caught. 
And cries out, " Better fed than taught” — 

Then jests on game and tame, and reads 
And jests, and so my tale proceeds. 

Long had he studied in the wood, 

Conversing with the wise and good : 

• A famous modern arrhtoct. 




THE PHEASANT AND LARK— THE ANSWER. 



If if soul with harmony inspired. 

With lose of truth aud virtue fired : 

Hie brethren*# good and Maker’s praise 
Were all the study of his lays ; 

Were all his study in retreat. 

And now employed him with the great. 

His friendship was the sure resort 
Of all the wretched at the court ; 

But chiefly merit in distress 

His greatest blessing was to bleu. — 

This fix’d him in his patron’s breast. 

But fired with envy all the rest : 

I mean that noisy, craving crew. 

Who round the court incessant flew. 

And prey’d like rooks, by pairs and doxens. 

To till the maws of sons and cousins : 

** Unmoved their heart, and chill’d their blood, 
To every thought of common good, 

Confining every hope and care, 

To their own low, contracted sphere.** 

These ran him down with ceaseless cry. 

But found it hard to tell you why, 

Till his own worth and wit supplied 
Sufficient matter to deride : 

“ *Tis envy’s safest, surest rule, 

To hide her rage in ridicule : 

The vulgar eye she best beguiles. 

When all her snakes are deck’d with smiles: 
Sardonic smiles, by rancour raised 1 
Tormented most when seeming pleased l** 

Their spite had more than half expired. 

Had he not wrote what all admired ; 

What morsels had their malice wanted, 

But that he built, and plann'd, and planted ! 
How had his sense and learning grieved them, 
But that his charity relieved them ! 

“ At highest worth dull malice reaches. 

As slugs pollute the fairest peaches ; 

Envy defames, as harpies vile 
Devour the food they first defile.*’ 

Now &sk the fruit of all his favour — 
t% He was not hitherto a saver.” — 

What then could make tbeir rage run mad t 
“ Why, what he hoped, not what he had. 

M What tyrant e*er invented ropca, 

Or racks, or rods, to punish hopes 1 
TV inheritance of hope and fame 
Is seldom Earthly Wisdom’s aim ; 

Or if it were, is not so small, 

But there is room enough for all.** 

If he but chance to breathe a song, 

(He seldom sang, and never long,) 

The noisy, rude, malignant crowd. 

Where it was high, pronounced it loud : 

Plain Truth was Pride ; and, what was sillier, 
Easy and Friendly was Familiar. 

Or if he tuned his lofty lays. 

With solemn air to Virtue’s praise, 

Alike abusive and erroneous, 

They call’d it hoarse and inharmonious. 

Yet so it was to souls like theirs. 

Tuneless as Abel to the bears ! 

A Rook [Dr. T — rl with harsh malignant caw 
Began, was follow’d t>y a Daw f 
(Though some, who would be thought to know, 
Are positive it was a crow ;) 

Jack Daw was seconded by Tit, 

Tom Tit b could write, and so he writ ; 

A tribe of tuneless praters follow, 

The Jay, the Magpie, and the Swallow ; 

And twenty more their throats let loose, 

Down to the witless, waddling Goose. 

• Right hoa. Rieh.’nghe. * Dr. SlieHdsn 
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Some peck’d at him, some flew, some flutter’d, 
Some hiss’d, some scream’d, and others mutter'd ; 
The Crow, on carrion wont to fewst. 

The Can-ion Crow, condemn’d his taste : 

The Rook, in earnest too, not joking, 

Swore all his pinging was but croaking. 

Some thought they meant to show their wit, 

Might think so still — “ but that they writ” — 
Could it be spite or envy I — “ No — 

Who did no ill could have no foe.” — 

So wise Simplicity esteem’d ; 

Quite othenvise True Wisdom deem’d : 

This question rightly understood, 

** What more provokes than doing good I 
A soul ennobled and refined 
Reproaches every baser mind : 

As strains exalted and melodious 
Make every meaner music odious.*’— 

At length the Nightingale* was heard. 

For voice and wisdom long revered, 

Esteem’d of all the wise and good. 

The Guardian Genius of the woodj 
He long in discontent retired, 

Yet not obscured, but more admired : 

His brethren’s servile souls disdaining, 

He lived indignant and complaining : 

They now afresh provoke bis choler 
(It seems the Lark had been his scholar, 

A favourite scholar always near him, 

And oft had waked whole nights to hear him). 
Enraged he canvasses the matter, 

Exposes all their senseless chatter, 

Shows him and them in such a light, 

As more inflames, yet quells their spite. 

They hear hie voice, and frighted fly, 

For rage had raised it very high : 

Shamed by the wisdom of his notes, 

They hide their heads, and hush their throats. 



ANSWER TO DR. DELANY’S FABLE OF 
THE PHEASANT AND LARK. 

In ancient times the wise were able 
In proper terms to write a fable : 

Their tales would always justly suit 
The characters of every brute. 

The ass was dull, the lion brave, 

The stag was swift, the fox a knave ; 

The daw a thief, the ape a droll, 

The hound would scent, the wolf would prowl : 
A pigeon would, if shown by ^Esop, 

Fly from the hawk, or pick his pease up. 

Far otherwise a great divine 
Has learnt his fables to refine ; 

He jumbles men and birds together, 

As if they all were of a feather : 

You see him first the Peacock bring. 

Against all rules to be a king ; 

That in his tail he wore his eyes. 

By which he grew both rich and wise. 

Now pray observe the doctor’s choice, 

A Peacock chose for flight and voice ; 

Did ever mortal see a peacock 
Attempt a flight above a haycock t 
And for his singing, doctor, you know. 

Himself complain’d of it to Juno. 

He squalls in such a hellish noise, 

He frightens all the village boys. 

This Peacock kept a standing force, 

In regiments of foot and horse : 

Had statesmen too of every kind. 

Who waited on bis eyes behind ; 

• Drrui RwtA 
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ANSWER TO PHEASANT AND LARK— DEAN SMEDLEY’S PETITION 



And this was thought the highest post ; 

For, rule the rump, you rule the roast. 

The doctor names but one at present, 

And he of all birds was a Pheasant. 

This Pheasant was a man of wit. 

Could read all books were ever writ ; 

And, when among companions privy. 

Could quote you Cicero and Livy. 

Birds, as he says, and 1 allow, 

Were scholars then, as we are now; 

Could read all volumes up to folios. 

And feed on fricassees and olios : 

This Pheasant, by the Peacock’s will, 

Was viceroy of a neighbouring hill ; 

And, as he wander’d in hiB park, 
lie chanced to spy a clergy Lark ; 

Was taken with his person outward, 

So prettily he pick'd a cow-t— d : 

Then in a net the Pheasant caught him. 

And iu his palace fed and taught him. 

The moral of the tale is pleasant. 

Himself the Lark, my lord the Phcasaut: 

A lark he is, and such a lark 
As never came from Noah’s ark : 

And though he had no other notion, 

But building, planning, and devotion ; 
Though *tis a maxim you must know, 

" Who does no ill can have no foe ;** 

Yet how can I express in words 
The strange stupidity of birds 1 
This Lark was hated in the wood, 

Because he did his brethren good. 

At last the Nightingale comes iu. 

To hold the doctor by the chin : 

We all can find out what he means. 

The worst of disaffected deans : 

Whose wit at best was next to none, 

And now that little next is gone ; 

Against the court is always blabbing, 

And calls the senate-house a cabin ; 

So dull, that but for spleen and spite, 

We ne’er should know that he could write; 
Who thinks the nation always err'd, 

Because himself is not preferr’d ; 

His heart is through his -libel seen, 

Nor could his malice spare the queen; 

Who, had she known his vile behaviour, 
Would ne’er have shown him so much favour. 
A noble lord* has told his pranks, 

And well deserves the nation’s thanks. 

0 I would the senate deign to show 
Resentment on this public foe. 

Our Nightingale might fit a cage ; 

There let him starve, and vent his rage : 

Or would they but in fetters bind 

This enemy of human kind t 
Harmonious Coffee, b show thy real. 

Thou champion for the common weal : 

Nor on a theme like this repine, 

For once to wet thy pen divine : 

Bestow that libeller a lash, 

Who daily vends seditious trash : 

Who dares revile the nation’s wisdom, 

But in the praise of virtue is dumb : 

That scribbler lash, who neither knows 
The turn of verse, nor style of prose ; 

Whose malice, for the worst of ends, 

Would have us love our English friends: 

Who never had one public thought. 

Nor ever gave the poor a groat. 

One clincher more, and I have done, 

1 end my labours with a pun. 

• Lord Alim, the same who ia meant by Trmulus. 
h A Dublin gar retire r. 



Jove send this Nightingale may fall, 
Who spends his day and night ill gall ! 
So, Nightingale and Lark, adieu; 

I see the greatest owls in you 
That ever screech’d, or ever flew. 



DEAN SMEDLEY’S PETITION TO THF. 
DUKE OF GRAFTON. 

Non doom* aut fundus lion. 

This piece is repeatedly and always uOirically allude! to ir 
the preceding ;>oem*. 

It was, my lord, the dexterous shift 
Of t'other Jonathan, viz. Swift, 

But now St. Patrick’s saucy dean, 

With silver verge, and surplice clean, 

Of Oxford or of Ormond’s grace, 

In looser rhyme to beg a place. 

A place he got, yclept a stall, 

And eke a thousand pound withal ; 

And were he less a witty writer. 

He might as well have got a mitre. 

Thus I, the Jonathan of Cloglier, 

In humble grace my thanks to offer, 

Approach your grace with grateful heart. 

My thanks and verse both void of art. 

Content with what your bounty gave, 

No larger income do I crave : 

Rejoicing that, in better times, 

Grafton requires my loyal lines. 

Proud! while my patron is polite, 

I likewise to the patriot write! 

Proud ! that at once I can commend 
King George’s and the Muses’ friend ! 

Endear’d to Britain ; anil to thee 
(Disjoin’d Hibernia, by the sea) 

Endear’d by twice three anxious years, 
Employ'd in guardian toils and cares ; 

By love, by wisdom, and by skill ; 

For he has saved thee ’gainst thy will. 

But where shall Sincdlcy make his nest. 

And lay his wandering head to rest 1 
Where shall he find a decent house. 

To treat his friends and cheer his spouse t 
O! tack, my lord, some pretty cure, 

In wholesome soil and ether pure ; 

The garden stored with artless flowers. 

In either angle shady bowers. 

No gay parterre, with costly green, 

Within the ambient hedge be seen : 

Let Nature freely take her course. 

Nor fear from me ungrateful force ; 

No shears shall check her sprouting vigour, 

Nor shape the yews to antic figure; 

A limpid brook shall trout supply, 

In May, to take the mimic fly ; 

Round a small orchard may it run, 

Whose apples redden to the sun. 

Lei all be snug, and warm, and neat ; 

For fifty turn’d a safe retreat, 

A little Euston • may it be, 

Euston I'll carve on every tree. 

But then, to keep it in repair, 

My lord — twice fifty pounds a-year 
Will barely do ; but if your grace 
Could make them hundreds — charming place * 
Thou then would’st show another face. 

Clogher ! far north, my lord, it lies, 

’Midst snowy hills, inclement skies : 

One shivers with the arctic wind, % 

One hears the polar axis grind. 

Good John* indeed, with beef and claret. 

Makes the place warm, that one may bear iL 

■ The name of the duke'* *cat iu Suffolk. 

* Bishop Sterne. 
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H e has a puree to keep a table. 

And eke a soul as hospitable. 

My heart is good, but assets fail, 

To fight with storms of snow and hail. 
Besides, the country’s thin of people, 

Who seldom meet but at the steeple : 

The strapping dean, that's gone to Down, 
Ne'er named the thing without a frown. 
When, much fatigued with sermon study, 

He felt his brain grow dull and muddy ; 

No fit companion could be found 
To push the lazy bottle round : 

Sure then, for want of better folks 
To pledge, his clerk was orthodox. 

Ah! how unlike to Gerard-strect, 

Where beaux and belles in parties meet ; 
Where gilded chairs and coaches throng, 

And jostle as they troll along ; 

Where tea and coffee hourly How, 

And gapeseed does in plenty grow ; 

And Griz (no clock more certain) cries. 

Exact at seven, “ Hot mutton- pies 1” 

There lady Luna in her sphere 
Once shone, when Paunceforth was not near ; 
But now she wanes, and, as 'tis said, 

Keeps sober hours, and goes to bed. 

There — but ’tis endless to write down 
All the amusements of the town ; 

And spouse will think herself quite undone. 
To trudge to Connor* from sweet London ; 
And care we must our wives to please, 

Or else — we shall be ill at ease. 

You see, my lord, what 'tis I lack, 

’Tis only some convenient tack, 

8ome parsonage-house with garden sweet, 

To be my late, my lost retreat ; 

A decent church, close by its side ; 

There preaching, praying, to reside ; 

And as my time securely rolls 
To save my own and other souls. 



THE DUKE’S ANSWER. 

BY DR. SWIFT. 

Dear Smed, I read thy brilliant lines. 

Where wit in all its glory shines ; 

Where compliments, with all their pride, 

Are by their numbers dignified : 

I hope to make you yet as clean 
As that same Viz, St. Patrick’s dean. 

1 ’ll give thee surplice, verge, and stall, 

And may be something else withal ; 

And, were you not so good a writer, 

I should present you with a mitre. 

Write worse, then, if you can — be wise — 
Believe me, ’tis the way to rise. 

Talk not of making of thy nest : 

Ah ! never lay thy head to rest ! 

That head so well with wisdom fraught. 

That writes without the toil of thought ! 

While others rack their busy brains. 

You are not in the least at pains. 

Down to your dean’ry new repair, 

And build a castle in the air. 

I’m sure a man of your fine sense 
Can do it with a small expense. 

There your dear spouse and you together 
Msy breathe your bellies full of ether, 

When lady Luna is your neighbour, 

She'll help your wife when she’s in labour ; 
Well skill'd in midwife artifices, 

For she herself oft falls in pieces. 

• The bishopric of Connor ia united to that of Down} but 
there are two deana. 



? There you shall sec a raree show 

Will muke you scorn this world below. 

When you behold the milky-way, 

As white as snow, as bright as day ; 

The glittering constellations roll 
l About the grinding arctic pole ; 

The lovely tingling in your care. 

Wrought by the music of the spheres — 

Your spouse shall then no longer hector, 

You need not fear a curtain- lecture ; 

Nor shall she think that she is undone 
For quitting her beloved London. 

When she’s exalted in the skies. 

She’ll never think of mutton-pies; 

When you’re advanced above dean Viz, 

You’ll never think of Goody Griz ; 

But ever, ever live at ease, 

And strive, and strive your wife to please ; 

In her you’ll centre all your joys, 

And get ten thousand girls and boys; 

Ten thousand girls and boys you’ll get, 

And they like stars shall rise and set. 

While you and spouse, transform’d, shall soon 
Be a new sun and a new moon : 

Nor shall you strive your horns to hide. 

For then your horns shall be your pride. 



PARODY 

ON A CHARACTER OF DEAN SMEDLEY, 
Written in Latin by himself. 

The very reverend dean Smedley, 

Of dulness, pride, eonceit, a medley. 

Was equally allow'd to shine 
As poet, scholar, and divine; 

With godliness could well dispense, 

Would be a rake, but wanted sense ; 

Would strictly after Truth inquire, 

Because he dreaded to come nigh her. 

For Liberty no champion bolder, 

He hated bailiffs at his shoulder. 

To half the world a standing jest, 

A perfect nuisance to the rest ; 

From many (and we may believe him) 

Had the best wishes they could give him. 
To all mankind a constant friend, 

Provided they had cash to lend. 

One thing he did before he w r ent hence, 

He left us a laconic sentence, 

By cutting of his phrase, and trimming, 

To prove that bishops were old women. 
Poor Envy durst not show her phiz, 

8he was so terrified at his. 

He waded, without any shame, 

Through thick and thin to get a name. 
Tried every sharping trick for bread, 

And after all he seldom sped. 

When Fortune favour’d, he was nice ; 

He never once would cog the dice ; 

But, if she turn’d against his play, 

He knew to stop a quatre trou. 

Now sound in mind, and sound in corjms, 
(8rys he) though swell’d like any porpoise. 
He hies from hence at forty-four 
(But by his leave he sinks a score) 

To the East Indies, there to cheat, 

Till he can purchase an estate ; 

Where, after he has fill’d his chest. 

He’ll mount his tub and preach his best. 
And plainly prove, by dint of text. 

This world is his, and theirs the next. 

I/est that the reader should not know 
The bank where Inst be set his toe, 

2x2 
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CADENU8 AND VANESSA. 



’Twaa Greenwich. There he took a ship. 
And gave his creditors tho slip. 

But lest chronology should vary, 

Upon the ides of February, 

In seventeen hundred cight-and-twcuty, 
To Fort St. George, a pedlcr went he. 

Ye Fates, when all he gets is spent. 
Return him beogar as he went! 



CADENUS AND VANESSA.* 

Written at Windsur, 1713. 

The shepherds and the nymphs were seen 
Pleading before the Cyprian queen. 

The counsel for the fair began, 

Accusing the false creature Man. 

The brief with weighty crimes was charged, 

On which the pleader much enlarged ; 

That Cupid now has lost his art, 

Or blunts the point of every dart ; — 

His altar now no longer smokes. 

His mother's aid no youth invokes : 

This tempts freethinkers to retinc, 

And bring in doubt their powers divine ; 

Now love is dwindled to intrigue. 

And marriage grqwn a money league ; 

Which crimes aforesaid (with her leave) 

Were (as he humbly did conceive) 

Against our sovereign lady’s peace, 

Against the statute in that case, 

Against her dignity and crown : 

Then pray'd an answer, and sat down. 

The nymphs with scorn beheld their foes ; 

When the defendant’s counsel rose, 

And, what no lawyer ever lack’d, 

With impudence own’d all the fact : 

But, what the gentlest heart would vex, 

Laid all the fault on t’other sex. 

That modem love is no such thing 
As what those ancient poets sing : 

A fire celestial, chaste, refined, 

Conceived and kindled in the mind ; 

Which, having found an equal flame, 

Unites, and both become the same, 

In different breasts together bum, 

Together both to ashes turn. 

But women now feel no such fire. 

And only know the gross desire. 

Their passions move in lower spheres, 

Where’er caprice or folly steers, 

A dog, a parrot, or an ape, 

Or some worse brute in human shape, 

Engross the fancies of the fair, 

The few soft moments they can spare, 

From visits to receive and pay, 

From scandal, politics, and play; 

From fans, and flounces, and brocade*, 

From equipage and park parades, 

From all the thousand female toys, 

From every trifle that employs 
The out or inside of their heads. 

Between their toilets and their beds. 

In a dull stream, which moving slow, 

You hardly see the current flow ; 

If a small breeze obstruct the course, 

It whirls about for want of force. 

And in its narrow circle gathers 
Nothing but chaff, and straws, and feathers. 

The current of a female mind 

Stops thus, and turns with every wind : 

• This Is thought to be on® of Dr. Swift’® correctest pieces 
Iti chief merit, indeed, is the elegant caw with which a >tory, 
but ill couce»vwl in iteelf, i® told. — G oi.mmith. 

MU* Vanhomrigh, daughter to Mr. Bartholomew Vanhorn 
righ, a Dutch merchant in Dublin. 



Thus whirling round together draws 
Fools, fops, aud rakes, for chaff and straw*. 
Hence we conclude, no women’s hearts 
Are won by virtue, wit, and parts : 

Nor are the men of sense to blame, 

For breasts incapable of flame ; 

The faults must ou the nymphs he placed. 
Grown so corrupted in their taste. 

The pleader having spoke his best. 

Had witness ready to attest, 

Who fairly could ou oath depose, 

When questions on the fact arose. 

That every article was true ; 

Nor further those deponents knew : 
Therefore he humbly would insist 
The bill might be with costs dismiss’d. 

The cause appear’d with so much weight. 
That Venus, from her judgment seat. 
Desired them not to talk so loud, 

Else she must interpose a cloud : 

For if the heavenly folks should know 
These pleadings iu the courts below, 

That mortals here disdain to love. 

She ne’er could show her face above ; 

For gods, their betters, are too wise 
To value that which men despise. 

And then, said she, my sou and I 
Must stroll in air, ’twixt land and sky ; 

Or else, shut out from heaven aud earth, 
Fly to the sea, my place of birth : 

There live with daggled mermaids pent, 
And keep on fish perpetual Lent. 

But since the case appear’d so nice, 

She thought it best to take advice. 

The Muses, by the king’s permission, 
Though foes to love attend the session, 

And on the right hand took their places 
In order; on the left, the Graces: 

To whom she might her doubts propose 
On all emergencies that rose. 

The Muses oft were seen to frown ; 

The Graces half ashamed looked down ; 
And *twas observed, there were but few 
Of either sex among the crew, 

Whom she or her assessors knew. 

The goddess soon began to see 
Things were not ripe for a decree ; 

And said, she must consult her books, 

The lovers’ Fletas, Bractons, Cokes. 

First to a dapper clerk she beckon’d 
To turn to Ovid, book the second : 

She then referr’d them to a place 
In Virgil, vide Dido's case: 

As for Tibullus’s reports, 

They never pass’d for law in courts 
For Cowley’s briefs, and pleas of Waller, 
Still their authority was smaller. 

There was on both sides much to say : 
She’d hear the cause another day ; 

And so she did ; and then a third ; 

She heard it — there she kept her word : 
But, with rejoinders or replies. 

Long bills, and answers stuff'd with lies, 
Demur, imparlauce, and cssoign. 

The parties ne’er could issue join : 

For sixteen y ears the cause was spun, 
And then stood where it first begun. 

Now, gentle Clio, sing or sav 
What Venus meant by this delay! 

The goddess much perplex’d in miud 
To see her empire thus declined, 

When first this grand debate aro*e, 

Above her wisdom to compose, 
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Conceived a project In her head 
To work her ends ; which, if it sped, 

Would show the merit* of the cause 
Far better than consulting laws. 

In a glad hour Lucina's aid 
Produced on earth a wondrous maid, 

On whom the queen of Love was bent 
To try a new experiment. 

She threw her law-books on the shelf, 

And thus debated with herself. 

Since men allege they ne'er can find 
Those beauties in a female mind, 

Which raise a flame that will endure 
For ever uncorrupt and pure ; 

If ’tis with reason they complain. 

This infant shall restore my reign. 

PH search where every virtue dwells. 

From courts inclusive down to cells : 

What preachers talk, or sages write ; 

These will I gather and unite, 

And represent them to mankind 
Collected in that infant’s mind. 

This said, she plucks in heaven’s high bowers 
A sprig of amaranthine flowers. 

In nectar thrice infuses bays. 

Three times refined in Titan’s rays ; 

Then calls the Graces to her aid. 

And sprinkles thrice the newborn maid : 

From whence the tender skin assumes 
A sweetness above all perfumes: 

From whence a cleanliness remains, 

Incapable of outward stains: 

From whence that decency of mind 
So lovely in the female kind. 

Where not one careless thought intrudes ; 

Less modest than the speech of prudes ; 

Where never blush was call’d in aid, 

That spurious virtue in a maid, 

A virtue but at second-hand ; 

They blush because they understand. 

The Graces next would act their part. 

And show'd but little of their art ; 

Their work was half already done. 

The child with native beauty shone ; 

The outward form no help required : 

Each, breathing on her thrice, inspired 
That gentle, soft, engaging air, 

Which in old times adorn’d the fair : 

And said, " Vanessa be the name 
By which thou shalt be known to fame : 
Vanessa, by the gods enroll’d : 

Her name on earth shall not be told." 

But still the work was not complete ; 

When Venus thought on a deceit. 

Drawn by her doves, away she flies. 

And finds out Pallus in the skies. 

Dear Pallas, I have been this morn 
To fee a lovely infant bom : 

A boy in yonder isle below, 

So like my own without his bow, 

By beauty could your heart be won, 

You’d swear it is Apollo’s son ; 

But it shall ne’er be said, a child 
So hopeful has by me been spoil’d : 

I have enough besides to spare, 

And give him wholly to your rare. 

Wisdom’s above suspecting wiles; 

The queen of Learning gravely smiles, 

Down from Olympus comes with joy, 

Mistakes Vanessa for a boy; 

Then sows within her tender mind 
Seeds long unknown to womankind 
For manly bosoms chiefly fit. 

The seeds of knowledge, judgment, wit. 



Her soul was suddenly endued 
With justice, truth, and fortitude: 

With honour which no breath can stain, 
Which malice must attack in vain ; 

With open heart and bounteous hand. 

But Pallas here was at a stand ; 

She knew in our degenerate days, 

Bare virtue coaid not live on praise ; 

That meat must be with money bought : 

She therefore upon second thought, 

Infused, yet as it were by stealth, 

Some small regard for state and wealth ; 

Of which, as she grew up, there staid 
A tincture in the prudent maid : 

She managed her estate with care, 

Yet liked three footmen to her chair, 

But, lest he should neglect his studies 
Like a young heir, the thrifty goddess 
(For fear young master should be spoil’d ) 
Would use him like a younger child ; 

And after long computing found 
’Twould come to just five thousand pound. 

The queen of Love was pleased and proud, 
To see Vanessa thus endow’d : 

She doubted not but such a dame 
Through every breast would dart a flame ; 
That every rich and lordly swain 
With pride would drag about her chain ; 
That scholars would forsake their books 
To study bright Vanessa’s looks ; 

As she advanced, that womankind 
Would by her model form their mind, 

And all their conduct would be tried 
By her, as an unerring guide ; 

Offending daughters oft would hear 
Vanessa’s praise rung in their ear : 

Mis* Betty, when she does a fault. 

Lets fall her knife, or spills the salt, 

Will thus be by her mother chid, 

** ’Tis what Vanessa never did !’* 

Thus by the nymphs and swains adored, 

My power shall be again restored, 

And happy lovers bless my reign — 

So Venus hoped, but hoped in vain. 

For when in time the martial maid 
Found out the trick that Venus play’d. 

She shakes her helm, she knits her brows, 
And fired with indignation, vows, 
To-morrow, ere the setting sun, 

She’d all undo that she had done. 

But in the poets we may find 
A wholesome law, time out of mind, 

Had been confirm’d by Fate’s decree, 

That gods, of whatsoe’er degree, 

Resume not what themselves hare given. 

Or any brother god in heaven : 

Which keeps the peace among the gods. 

Or they must always be at odds : 

And Pallas, If she broke the laws. 

Must yield her foe the stronger cause : 

A shame to one so much adored 
For wisdom at Jove’s council-board. 

Besides, she fear'd the queen of Love 
Would meet with better friends above. 

And though she must with grief reflect. 

To see a mortal virgin deck'd 
With graces hitherto unknown 
To female breasts, except her own : 

Yet she would act aa best became 
A goddess of unspotted fame. 

8he knew, by augury divine, 

Venus would fail in her design : 

She studied well the point, and found 
Her foe’s conclusions were not sound, 
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From premises erroneous brought. 

And therefore the deduction’s naught 
And must have contrary effects. 

To what her treacherous foe expects. 

In proper season Pallas meets 
The queen of Love, whom thus she greets, 
(For gods, we are by Homer told, 

Can in celestial language scold :) — 
Perfidious goddess! but in vain 
You form’d this project in your brain; 

A project for thy talents fit. 

With much deceit and little wit. 

Thou hast, as thou shalt quickly see, 
Deceived thyself, instead of me ; 

For how can heavenly wisdom prove 
An instrument to earthly loTe 1 
Know’st thou not yet, that men commence 
Thy votaries for want of sense 1 
Nor shall Vanessa be the theme 
To manage thy abortive scheme : 

She’ll prove the greatest of thy foes ; 

And yet I scorn to interpose, 

But using neither skill nor force, 

Leave all things to their natural course. 

The goddess thus pronounced her doom : 
When, lo! Vanessa in her bloom 
Advanced, like Atalanta's star, 

But rarely seen, and seen from far : 

In a new world with caution stept. 

Watch’d all the company she kept. 

Well knowing, from the books she read, 
What dangerous paths young virgins tread : 
Would seldom at the Park appear. 

Nor saw the playhouse twice a vear; 

Yet, not incurious, was inclined 
To know the converse of mankind 
First issued from perfumers’ shops, 

A crowd of fashionable fops : 

They ask’d her how she liked the play ; 
Then told the tattle of the day ; 

A duel fought last night at two, 

About a lady — you know who ; 

Mention’d a new Italian, come 
Either from Muscovy or Rome ; 

Gave hints of who and who’s together ; 
Then fell to talking of the weather ; 

Last night was so extremely fine. 

The ladies walk’d till after nine : 

Then, in soft voice and speech absurd, 

With nonsense every second worn, 

With fustian from exploded plays. 

They celebrate her beauty’s praise ; 

Run o’er their cant of stupid lies. 

And tell the murders of her eyes. 

With silent scorn Vanessa sat. 

Scarce listening to their idle chat ; 

Further than sometimes by a frown. 

When they grew pert to pull them down. 
At last she spitefully was bent 
To try their wisdom's full extent ; 

And said, she valued nothing less 
Than titles, figure, shape, and dress; 

That merit should be chiefly placed 
In judgment, knowledge, wit, and taste ; 
And these, she offer’d to dispute, 

Alone distinguish’d man from brute: 

That present times have no pretence 
To virtue, in the noble sense 
By Greeks and Romans understood, 

To perish for our country’s good. 

She named the ancient heroes round. 
Explain'd for what they were renown'd ; 
Then spoke with censure or applause 
Of foreign customs, rites, and lawfc ; 



Through nature and through art she rai.ged, 
And gracefully her subject changed ; 

In vain ! her hearers had no share 
In all she spoke, except to stare. 

Their judgment was, upon the whole, 

— That lady is the dullest soul ! — 

Then tapt their forehead in a jeer, 

As who would say — She wants it here ! 

She may be handsome, young, and rich. 

But none will burn her for a witch! 

A party uext of glittering dames, 

From round the purlieus of St. James, 

Came early, out of pure good-will, 

To see the girl in dishabille. 

Their clamour, ’lighting from their chairs. 
Grew louder all the way up stairs ; 

At entrance loudest were they found 
The room with volumes litter’d round. 
Vanessa held Montaigne, and read, 

While Mrs. Susan comb’d her head. 

They call’d for tea and chocolate, 

And fell into their usual chat. 

Discoursing with important face. 

On ribbons, fans, and gloves, and lace ; 
Show’d patterns just from India brought. 
And gravely ask'd her what she thought. 
Whether the red or green were best. 

And what they cost! Vanessa guess'd 
As came into her fancy first ; 

Named half the rates, and liked the worst. 
To scandal next — What awkward thing 
Was that last Sunday in the ring! 

I’m sorry Mopsa breaks so fast : 

I said her face would never last. 

Corinna, with that youthful air, 

Is thirty, and a bit to spare : 

Her fondness for a certain earl 
Began when I was but a girl ! 

Phillis, who but a month ago 
Was married to the Tunbridge beau. 

I saw coquetting t'other night 
In public with that odious knight ! 

They rallied next Vanessa's dress : 

That gown was made for old Queen Bean. 
Dear madam, let me see your head : 

Don't you intend to put on red ! 

A petticoat without a hoop ! 

Sure, you are not ashamed to stoop ! 

With handsome garters at your knees, 

No matter what a fellow sees. 

Fill'd with disdain, with rage inflamed. 
Both of hcrBelf and sex ashamed, 

The nymph stood silent out of spite, 

Nor would vouchsafe to set them right 
Away the fair detractors went. 

And gave by turns their censures vent. 

She's not so handsome in my eyes : 

For wit, I wonder where it lies ! 

She’s fair and clean, and that's the most . 

But why proclaim her for a toast! 

A baby face ; no life, no airs, 

But what she leam’d at country fairs ; 

Scarce knows what difference is between 
| Rich Flanders lace and Colbcrtccn. 

I’ll undertake, my little Nancy 
In flounces has a better fancy ; 

With all her wit, I would not ask 
Her judgment how to buy a mask. 

We begg’d her but to patch her face, 

She never hit one proper place : 

Which every girl at five years old 
Can do as soon as she is told. 

I own, that out-of-fashion stuff 
Becomes the creature well enough. 
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The girl might pans, if we could get her 
To know the world a little better. 

(To know the world ! a modem phrase 
For visits, ombre, balls, and plays.) 

Thus, to the world’s perpetual shame, 
The queen of Beauty lost her aim ; 

Too late with grief she understood 
Pallas had done more harm than good ; 
For great examples are but vain, 

Where ignorance begets disdain. 

Both sexes, arm'd with guilt and spite. 
Against Vanessa’s power unite : 

To copy her few nymphs aspired ; 

Her virtues fewer swains admired. 

So stars, beyond a certain height, 

Give mortals neither heat nor light. 

Yet some of either sex, endow'd 
With gifts superior to the crowd, 

With virtue, kuowledge, taste, and wit 
She condescended to admit : 

With pleasing arts she could reduce 
Men’s talents to their proper use ; 

And with address each genius held 
To that wherein it most cxcell’d ; 

Thus, making others’ wisdom known, 
Could please them, and improve her own. 
A modest youth said something new ; 

She placed it in the strongest view. 

All humble worth she strove to raise, 
Would not be praised, yet loved to praise. 
The learned met with free approach, 
Although they came not in a coach : 

Some clergy too she would allow, 

Nor quarrell’d at their awkward bow ; 

But this was for Cadenus* sake, 

A gown man of a different make ; 

Whom Pallas once, Vanessa’s tutor, 

Had fix’d on for her coadjutor. 

But Cupid, full of mischief, longs 
To vindicate his mother's wrongs. 

On Pallas all attempts are vain : 

One way he knows to give her pain : 
Vows on Vanessa’s heart to take 
Due vengeance, for her patron’s sake ; 
Those early seeds by Venus sown. 

In spite of Pallas now were grown ; 

And Cupid hoped they would improve 
By time, and ripen into love. 

The boy made use of all his craft, 

In vain discharging many a shaft. 

Pointed at colonels, lords, and beaux : 
Cadenus warded off the blows ; 

For, placing still some book betwixt. 

The darts were in the cover fix’d, 

Or, often blunted and recoil’d, 

On Plutarch’s Morals struck, were spoil’d. 

The queen of Wisdom could foresee, 

But not prevent, the Fates’ decree : 

And human caution tries in vain 
To break that adamantine chain. 

Vanessa, though by Pallas taught, 

By Love invulnerable thought. 

Searching in books for wisdom's aid. 

Was, in the very search betray'd. 

Cupid, though all his darts were lost, 
Yet still resolved to spare no cost: 

He could not answer to his fame 
The triumphs of that stubborn dame, 

A nymph so hard to be subdued. 

Who neither was coquette nor prude. 

I find, said he, she wants a doctor. 

Both to adore her and instruct her : 

I'll give her what she most admires 
Among those venerable sires. 



Cadenus is a subject ti', 

Grown old in politics and wit. 

Caress'd by ministers of state, 

Of half mankind the dread and hate. 

Whate’er vexations love attend, 

She needs no rivals apprehend. 

Her sex, with universal voice, 

Must laugh at her capricious choice. 

Cadenus many things had writ : 

Vanessa much esteem'd his wit, 

And call’d for his poetic works : 

Meantime the boy in secret lurks ; 

And, while the book was in her hand. 

The urchin from his private stand 
Took aim, and shot with all his strength 
A dart of such prodigious length, 

It pierced the feeble volume through, 

And deep transfix’d her bosom too. 

Some lines, more moving than the rest. 

Stuck to the point that pierced her breast, 

And, borne directly to the heart. 

With pains unknown increased her smart. 

Vanessa, not in years a score, 

Dreams of a gown of forty-four; 

Imaginary charms can find 
In eyes with reading almost blind : 

Cadenus now no more appears 
Declined in health, advanced in years. 

She fancies music in his tongue ; 

Nor further looks, but thinks him young. 

What mariner is not afraid 
To venture in a ship decay'd 1 
What planter will attempt to yoke 
A sapling with a falling oak 1 
As years increase she brighter shines ; 

Cadenus with each day declines : 

And he must fall a prey to time, 

While she continues in her prime. 

Cadenus, common forms apart, 

In every scene had kept his heart; m 
Had sigh'd and languish'd, vow’d and writ. 

For pastime, or to show his wit. 

But books, and time, and state ofTairs, 

Had spoil'd his fashionable airs : 

He now could praise, esteem, approve, 

But understood not what was love. 

His conduct might have made him styled 
A father, and the nymph his child. 

That innocent delight lie took 
To see the virgin mind her book. 

Was but the master’s secret joy 
In school to hear the finest boy. 

Her knowledge with her fancy grew ; 

She hourly press’d for something new ; 

Ideas came into her mind 
So fast, his lessons lagg'd behind ; 

She reason'd, without plodding long. 

Nor ever gave her judgment wrong. 

But now a sudden change was wrought : 

She minds no longer what he taught. 

Cadenus was amazed to find 
Such marks of a distracted mind : 

For, though 6he seem'd to listen more 
To all he spoke, than e'er before. 

He found her thoughts would absent range, 

Yet guess'd not whence could spriug the change 

And first he modestly conjectures 

His pupil might be tired with lectures; 

Which help’d to mortify his pride, 

Y et gave him not the heart to chide : 

But, in a mild dejected strain. 

At last he ventured to complain : 

Said, she should be no longer teased. 

Might have her freedom when she plAised ; 
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Was Deny convinced he acted wrong 
To hide her from the world so long, 

And in dull studies to engage 
One of her tender sex and age ; 

That every nymph with envy own’d. 

How she might shine in the grande mondej 
And every shepherd was undone 
To see her cloister’d like a nun. 

This was a visionary scheme : 

He waked, and found it but a dream ; 

A project far above his skill ; 

For nature must be nature still. 

If he were bolder than became 
A scholar to a courtly dame, 

8he might excuse a man of letters ; 

Thus tutors often treat their betters ; 

And, since his talk offensive grew, 

He came to take his last adieu. 

Vanessa, fill'd with just disdain, 

Would still her dignity maintain, 
Instructed from her early years 
To scorn the art of female team. 

Had he employed his time so long 
To teach her what was right and wrong ; 
Yet could such notions entertain 
That all his lectures were in vaint 
She own'd the wandering of her thoughts ; 
But he must answer for her faults. 

She well remember'd to her cost. 

That all his lessons were not lost. 

Two maxims she could still produce 
And sad experience taught their use ; 

That virtue, pleased by being shown. 
Knows nothing which it dares not own ; 
Can make us without fear disclose 
Our inmost secrets to our foes ; 

That common forms were not design'd 
Directors to a noble mind. 

Now, said the nymph, to let you see 
My actions with your rules agree ; 

That I can vulgar forms despise. 

And have no secrets to dis&uise ; 

I knew, by what you said and writ, 

How dangerous things were men of wit ; 
You caution’d me against their charms, 
But never gave me equal arms ; 

Your lessons found the weakest part. 
Aim'd at the head, but reach’d the heart. 

Cadenus felt within him rise 
Shame, disappointment, guilt, surprise. 

He knew not how to reconcile 
8uch language with her usual style : 

And yet her words were so exprest, 

He could not hope she spoke in jest. 

His thought had wholly been confined 
To form and cultivate her mind. 

He hardly knew, till he was told, 

Whether the nymph were young or old ; 
Had met her in a pnblic place. 

Without distinguishing her face; 

Much less could his declining age 
Vanessa’s earliest thoughts engage ; 

And, if her youth indifference mot. 

His person must contempt beget ; 

Or grant her passion be sincere, 

How shall his innocence be clear t 
Appearances were all so strong. 

The world must think him in the wrong ; 
Would say he made a treacherous use 
Of wit, to Batter and seduce ; 

The town would swear he had betray'd 
By magic spells the hnrmles* maid : 

And every beau would have hi* jokes, 

Thai scholars were like other folks ; 



And, when Platonic flights were over, 
The tutor turn'd a mortal lover! 

So tender of the young and fair ! 

It show’d a true paternal care — 

Five thousand guineas in her purse! 

The doctor might have fancied worse.— 
Hardly at length he silence broke. 

And falter'd every word Ire spoke ’ r 
Interpreting her complaisance. 

Just as a man $ane consequence. 

8he rallied well, he always knew : 

Her manner now was something new; 
And what she spoke was in on air 
As serious as a tragic player. 

But those who aim at ridicule 
Should fix upon some certain rule. 

Which fairly hints they are in jest. 

Else he must enter his protest : 

For let a man be ne’er so wise, 

He may be caught with sober lies ; 

A science which he never taught. 

And, to be free, was dearly bought ; 

For, take it in its proper light, 

'Tis just what coxcombs call a bite. 

But, not to dwell on things minute, 
Vanessa finish'd the dispute ; 

Brought weighty arguments to prove 
That reason was her guide in love. 

She thought he had himself described, 

His doctrines when she first imbibed ; 
What he had planted, now was grown ; m 
His virtues she might call her own ; 

As he approves, as he dislikes, 

Love or contempt her fancy strikes. 
Self-love, in nature rooted fast, 

Attends us first, ami leaves us last ; 

Why she likes him, admire not at her ; 

She loves herself, and that’s the matter. 
How was her tutor wont to praise 
The geniuses of ancient days! 

(Those authors he so oft had named. 

For learning, wit, and wisdom famed ;) 
Was struck with love, esteem, and awe. 
For persons whom he never saw. 

Suppose Cadenus flourish'd then, 

He must adore such godlike men. 

If one short volume could compris-* 

All that was witty, leam’d, and wise, 

How would it be esteem’d and road, 
Although the writer long were dead ! 

If such an author were olive, 

How all would for his friendship strive, 
And come in crowds to see his face ! 

And this she takes to be her case. 

Cadenus answers every end, 

The book, the author, and the friend ; 

The utmost her desires will reach, 

Is but to learn what he can teach : 

His converse is a system fit 
Alone to fill up all her wit ; 

While every passion of her mind 
In him is centred and confined. 

Love can with speech inspire a mute 
And taught Vanessa to dispute. 

This topic, never touch’d before, 

Display'd her eloquence the more : 

Her knowledge, with such pains acquired^ 
By this new passion grow inspired ; 
Through this she made all objects pass, 

, Which gave a tincture o'er the mass ; 

As rivers, though they bend and twine, 
Still to the sea their course incline : 

Or, as philosophers, who And 
Some favourite system to their n ind ; 
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In every point to make it At, 

Will force all nature to submit. 

Cadenus, who could ne’er suspect 
His lessons would have such effect, 

Or be so artfully applied, 

Insensibly came on her side. 

It was an unforeseen event ; 

Things took a turn he never meant. 

Whoe’er excels in what we prize, 

Appears a hero in our eyes ; 

Each girl, when pleased with what is taught. 
Will have the teacher in her thought. 

When miss delights in her spinet, 

A fiddler may a fortune get ; 

A blockhead, with melodious voice, 

In boarding-schools may have his choice: 
And oft the dancing-master’s art 
Climbs from the toe to touch the heart. 

In learning let a nymph delight. 

The pedant gets a mistress by't. 

Cadenus, to his grief and shame, 

Could scarce oppose Vanessa’s flame ; 

And, though her arguments were strong, 

At least could hardly wish them wrong. 
Howe’er it came, he could not tell. 

But sure she never talk’d so well. 

His pride began to interpose ; 

Preferr’d before a crowd of beaux ! 

So bright a nymph to come unsought ! 

Such wonder by his merit wrought 1 
'Tis merit must with her prevail ! 

He never knew her judgment fail! 

She noted all she ever read ! 

And had & most discerning head ! 

’Tis an old maxim in the schools, 

That flattery's the food of fools ; 

Yet now and then your men of wit 
Will condescend to take a bit. 

80 when Cadenus could not hide. 

He chose to justify his pride ; 

Construing tne passion she had shown, 

Much to her praise, more to his own. 

Nature in him had merit placed, 

In her a most judicious taste. 

Love, hitherto a transient guest. 

Ne’er held possession of his breast; 

So long attending at the gate, 

Disdain’d to enter in so late. 

Love why do we one passion call, 

When 'tis a compound of them all! 

W here hot and cold, where sharp and sweet. 
In all their equipages meet ; 

Where pleasures mix’d with pains appear, 
Sorrow with joy, and hope with fear ; 
Wherein his dignity and age 
Forbid Cadenus to engage. 

But friendship in its greatest height, 

A constant rational delight, 

On virtue's basis fix'd to last, 

When love allurements long are past. 

Which gently warms but cannot bum, 

He gladly offers in return ; 

His want of passion will redeem 
With gratitude, respect, esteem : 

With what devotion we bestow, 

When goddesses appear below. 

While thus Cadenus entertains 
Vanessa in exalted strains, 

The nymph in sober words entreats 
A truce with all sublime conceits ; 

For why such raptures, flights, and fancies, 
To her who durst not read romances . 

In lofty style to make replies, 

Which ho had taught her to despise! 



But when her tutor will affect 
Devotion, duty, aud respect, 

He fairly abdicates the throne : 

The government is now her own ; 

He has a forfeiture incurr’d. 

She vows to take him st bis word. 

And hopes he will not think it strange. 

If both should now their stations change; 
The nymph will have her turn to be 
The tutor ; and the pupil he : 

Though she already can discern 
Her scholar is not apt to learn ; 

Or want* capacity to reach 
The science she designs to teach ; 

Wherein his genius was below 
The skill of every common beau, 

Who, though he cannot spell, is wise 
Enough to read a lady's eyes. 

And will each accidental glance 
Interpret for a kind advance. 

But what success Vanessa met 
Is tc the world a secret yet. 

Whether the nymph, to please her swain. 
Talks in a high romantic strain ; 

Or whether he st last descends 
To act with less seraphic ends ; 

Or to compound the business, whether 
They temper love and books together ; 

Must never to mankind be told, 

Nor shall the conscious Muse unfold. 

Meantime the mournful queen of Love 
Led but a weary life above. 

She veutures now to leave the skies. 

Grown by Vanessa's conduct wise* 

For though by one perverse event 
Fallas had cross'd her first intent ; 

Though her design was not obtain'd : 

Yet had she much experience gain'd, 

And by the project vainly tried, 

Could better now the cause decide. 

She gave due notice that both parties. 

Coram Regina, prox' die Marita , 

Should at their peril, without fail, 

Come and appear, and save their bail. 

All met; and silence thrice proclaimed. 

One lawyer to each side was named. 

The judge discover'd in her face 
Resentments for her late disgrace ; 

And full of anger, shame, and grief, 
Directed them to mind their brief ; 

Nor spend their time to show their reading; 
She’d have a summary proceeding. 

She gather'd under every head 
The sum of what each lawyer said, 

Gave her own reasons last, and then 
Decreed the cause against the men. 

But in a weighty case like this. 

To show she did not judge amiss. 

Which evil tongues might else report, 

She made a speech in open court. 

Wherein she grievously complains, 

41 How she was cheated by the swains ; 

On whose petition (humbly showing, 

That women were not worth the wooing. 
And that, unless the sex would mend. 

The race of lovers soon most end) — 

She was at lord knows what expense 
To form a nymph of wit and sense, 

A model for her sex design'd. 

Who never could one lover find. 

8 he saw her favour was misplaced ; 

The fellows had a wretched taste ; 

She needs must tell them to their face. 

They were a stupid senseless race ; 
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And, were she to begin again 
She'd study to reform the men ; 

Or add some grains of folly more 
To women, than they had before, 

To put them on an equal foot ; 

Ana this, or nothing else, would do't. 
This might their mutual fancy strike ; 
Since every being loves its like. 

V But now, repenting what was done, 
She left all business to her son ; 

She put the world in his possession, 

And let him use it at discretion." 

The crier was order’d to dismiss 
The court, so made his last “ O yea !*’ 
The goddess would no longer wait ; 

But rising from her chair of state, 

Left all below at six and seven, 
Harness'd her doves and flew to heaven. 



TO LOVE.* 

In all I wish, how happy should I be, 

Thou grand deluder, were it not for thee ! 

So weak thou art, that fools thy power despise ; 
And yet so strong, that triumph’st o'er the wise- 
Thy traps are laid with such peculiar art, 

They catch the cautious, let the rash depart. 

Most nets are fill’d by want of thought and care ; 
But too much thinking brings us to thy snare ; 
Where, held by thee, in slavery we stay, 

And throw the pleasing part of life nway. 

But, what does most my indignation move, 
Discretion ! thou wert ne’er a friend to Love : 

Thy chief delight is to defeat those arts, 

By which he kindles mutual flames in hearts ; 
While the blind loitering god is at his play, 

Thou steal’st his golden pointed darts away : 

Those darts which never fail ; and in their stead 
Uonvey’st malignant arrows tipt with lead : 

The heedless god, suspecting no deceits, 

Shoots on, and thinks he has done wondrous feats ; 
But the poor nymph, who feels her vitals burn, 

And from her shepherd can find no return, 
Laments, and rages at the power diviue. 

When, curst Discretion ! all the fault was thine: 
Cupid and Hymen thou hast set at odds. 

And bred such feuds between those kindred gods. 
That Venus cannot reconcile her sons ; 

When one appears, away the other run*. 

The former scales, wherein he used to poise 
Love against love, and equal joys with joys, 

Arc now fill’d up with avarice and pride. 

Where titles, power, and riches still subside. 

Then gentle Venus to thy father run, 

And tell him how thy children are undone; 
Prepare his bolts to give one fatal blow , 

And strike Discretion to the shades below. 



A REBUS. 

BY TAKB86A. 

Cut the name of the man b who his mistress denied. 
And let the first of it be only applied 
To join with the prophet e who David did chide; 
Then say what a horse is that runs very fast 
And that which deserves to be first put the last ; 
Spell all then, and put them together, to find 
The name and the virtues of him I design'd. 

Like the patriarch in Egypt, he’s versed in the state; 
Like the prophet in Jewry, he’s free with the great ; 

• Found on Mia Vanhorn rich's desk, after her death, in the 
handwriting of l>r. Swift. 
k Jo-scpli. « Nathan. 4 Swift, 



Like a racer he flies, to succour with speed. 

When his friends want his aid, or desert is in need* 



THE DEAN’S ANSWER. 

The nymph who wrote this in an amorous fit, 

I cannot but envy the pride of her wit. 

Which thus she will venture profusely to throw 
On so mean a design, and a subject so low. 

For mean’s her design, and her subject as mean, 
The first but a rebus, the last but a dean. 

A dean’s but a parson : and what is a rebus I 
A thing never known to the Muses or Phccbus. 

The corruption of verse ; for, when ail is done, 

It is but a paraphrase made on a pun. 

But a genius like hers no subject can stifle, 

It shows and discovers itself through a trifle. 

By reading this trifle, I quickly began 
To find her a great wit, but the dean a small man. 
Rich ladies will furnish their garrets with stuff 
Which others for mantuas would think fine enough : 
So the wit that is lavishly thrown away here 
Might furnish a second-rate poet a year. 

Thus much for the verse ; we proceed to the next. 
Where the nymph has entirely forsaken her text : 
Her fine panegyrics are quite out of season ; 

And what she describes to be merit is treason : 

The changes which faction has made in the state 
Have put the dean’s politics quite out of date : 

Now no one regards what he utters with freedom, 
And, should he write pamphlets, no great man would 
read ’em ; 

And, should want or desert stand in need of his aid, 
This racer would prove but a dull fouuder’d jade. 



STELLA’S BIRTHDAY. 

March 13. 1118-19. 

Stella this day is thirty-four 
(We shan’t dispute a year or more) , 
However, Stella, be not troubled, 

Although thy size and years are doubled 
Since first 1 saw thee at sixteen, 

The brightest virgin on the green ; 

So little is thy form declined ; 

Made up so largely in thy mind* 

O, would it please the gods to *plit 
Thy beauty, size, -and years, aud wit! 

No age could furnish out a pair 
Of nymphs so graceful, wise, and fair ; 

With half the lustre of your eyes, 

With half your wit, your years, and size. 
And then, before it grew too late, 

How should I beg of gentle fate, 

(That either nymph might have her swain,) 
To split my worship too in twain. 



STELLA’S BIRTHDAY. 1710.20. 

All travellers at first incline 
Where’er they see the fairest sign : 

And if they find the chambere mat, 

And like the liquor and the meat. 

Will call again, and recommend 
The Angel Inn to every friend. 

What though the painting grows decay’d, 

The house will never lose its trade : 

Nay, though the treacherous tapster, Thomas, 
Hangs a new Angel two doors from us, 

As fine as dauber’s hands can make it. 

In hopes that strangers may mistake it, 

W e think it both a shame and sin 
To quit the true old Angel Inn. 

Now this is Stella's case in fact, 

An angel's face a little crack’d. 
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Could poets or coulij painters fix 
How angels look at thirty-six : 

This drew us in at first to find 
In such a form an angel’s mind ; 

And every virtue now supplies 
The fainting rays of Stella's eyes. 

See at her levee crowding swains, 

Whom Stella freely entertains 

With breeding, humour, wit, and seuse, 

And puts them but to small expense ; 

Their mind so plentifully fills. 

And makes such reasonable bills, 

So little gets for what she gives. 

We really wonder how she lives! 

And hod her stock been leas, no doubt 
She must have long ago run out. 

Then who can think we'll quit the place. 
When Doll hangs out a newer face ? 

Or stop and light at Chloe’s head, 

With scraps and leavings to be fcdl 
Then, Chloe, still go on to prate 
Of thirty-six and thirty-eight ; 

Pursue your trade of scandal- picking, 

Your hints that Stella is no chicken ; 

Your innuendoes, when you tell us 
That Stella loves to talk with fellows : 

And let me warn you to believe 
A truth, for which your soul should grieve; 
That should you live to see the day 
When Stella’s locks must all be gray, 

When age must print a furrow’d truce 
On every feature of her face ; 

Though you, and all your senseless tribe. 
Could art, or time, or nature bribe. 

To make you look like Beauty’s queen, 

And hold for ever at fifteen ; 

No bloom of youth can ever blind 
The cracks and wrinkles of your mind : 

All men of sense will pass your door. 

And crowd to Stella's at fourscore. 



TO STELLA, 

WHO COLLECTED AND TRANSCRIBED TUB DEAN’S 
* POEMS. 1720. 

As, when a lofty pile is raised. 

We never hear the workmen praised, 

Who bring the lime, or place the stones, 

But all admire Inigo Jones ; 

So, if this pile of scatter’d rhymes 
Should be approved in aftertimes ; 

If it both pleases and endures. 

The merit and the praise arc yours. 

Thou, Stella, wert no longer young, 

When first for thee my harp was strung, 
Without one word of Cupid’s darts, 

Of killing eyes, or bleeding hearts ; 

With friendship and esteem possess'd, 

1 ne’er admitted Love a guest. 

In all the habitudes of life, 

The friend, the mistress, and the wife, 

Variety we still pursue, 

In pleasure seek for something new ; 

Or else, comparing with the rest. 

Take comfort that our own is best; 

The best we value by the worst, 

As tradesmen show their trash at first; 

But his pursuits arc at an end, 

Whom Stella chooses for a friend. 

A poet starving in a garret. 

Conning all topics like a parrot, 

Invokes his mistress and his Muse, 

And stays at home for want of shoes : 



Should but his Muse descending drop 
A slice of bread and mutton-chop ; 

Or kindly, when his credit’s out. 

Surprise him with a pint of stout ; 

Or patch his broken stocking-soles; 

Or send him in a peck of coaIs; 

Exalted in his mighty mind, 

He fiies and leaves the stars behind ; 

Counts all his labours amply paid, 

Adores her for the timely aid. 

Or, should a porter make inquiries 
For Chloe, Sylvia, Phillis, Iris; 

Be told the lodging, lane, and sign. 

The bowers that hold those nymphs divine ; 
Fair Chloe would perhaps be found 
With footmen tippling under ground ; 

The charming Silvia heating flax. 

Her shoulders mark'd with bloody tracks ; 
Bright Phillis mending ragged smocks ; 

And radiant Iris in the pox. 

These are the goddesses enroll’d 
In Curll’s collection, new and old. 

Whose scoundrel fathers would not know 'em, 
If they should meet them in a poem. 

True poets can depress and raise, 

Are lords of infamy and praise ; 

They are not scurrilous in satire, 

Nor will in panegyric flatter. 

Unjustly poets wc asperse; 

Truth shines the brighter clad in verse. 

And all the fictions they pursue 
Do but insinuate what is true. 

Now should my praises owe their truth 
To beauty, dress, or paint, or youth, 

What stoics call without our power. 

They could not be ensured an hour ; 

’Twere grafting on an nnnual stock, 

That must our expectation mock, 

And making one luxuriant shoot. 

Die the next year for want of root : 

Before I could my verses bring, 

Perhaps you ’re quite another thing. 

So Mievius, when he drain'd his skull 
To celebrate some suburb trull. 

His similes in order set. 

And every crambo he could get ; 

Had gone through all the commonplaces 
Worn out by wits who rhyme on faces; 

Before he could his poem close, 

The lovely nymph had lost her nose. 

Your virtues safely I commend. 

They on no accidents depend : 

Let malice look with all her eyes, 

She dares not say the poet lien. 

Stella, when you these lines transcribe, 

Lest you should take them for a bribe, 
Resolved to mortify your pride. 

I’ll here expose your weaker side. 

Your spirits kindle to a flame, 

Moved with the lightest touch of blame; 

And when a friend in kindness tries 
To show you where your error lies, 

Conviction does but more incense ; 
Perverseness is your whole defence ; 

Truth, judgment, wit, give place to spite, 
Regardless both of wrong and right ; 

Your virtues all suspended wait. 

Till time has open’d reason’s gate; 

And what is worse, your passion bends 
Its force against your nearest friends, 

Which manners, decency, and pride. 

Have taught you from the world to hide ; 

In vain ; for sec, your friend has brought 
To public light your only fault ; 
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And yet a fault we often find 
Mix'd in a noble, generous mind : 

And may compare to .Etna’s flic. 

Which, though with trembling, all admire; 
The heat that makes the summit glow, 
Enriching all the Tales below. 

Those who in warmer climes complain 
From Phcebus’ rays they suffer pain, 

M ust owu that pain is largely paid 
By generous wines beneath a shade. 

Yet when I find your passions rise, 

And anger sparkling in your eyes, 

I grieve those spirits should be spent. 

For nobler ends by nature meant. 

One passion with a different turn, 

Makes wit inflame, or anger burn : 

So the sun*s heat, with different powers. 
Ripens the grape, the liquor sours : 

Thus Ajax, when with rage possess’d, 

By Pallas breathed into his breast. 

His valour would no more employ, 

Which might alone have conquer’d Troy; 
But blinded by resentment, seeks 
For vengeance on his friends the Greeks. 

You think this turbulence of blood 
From stagnating preserves the flood, 

Which, thus fermenting by degrees, 

Exalts the spirits, sinks the lees. 

Stella for once you reason wrong. 

For should this ferment last too long, 

By time subsiding, you may find 
Nothing but acid left behind ; 

From passion you may then be freed. 

When peevishness and spleen succeed. 

Say, Stella, when you copy next, 

Will you keep strictly to the text! 

Dare you let these reproaches stand, 

And to your failing set your hand t 
Or, if these lines your anger fire, 

Shall they in baser flames expire ? 

Whene’er they burn, if bum they must. 
They’ll prove my accusation just. 



TO STELLA, 

VISITING MB IN MT 8ICKNF.88. 1720. 
Pallas, observing Stella’s wit 
Was more than for her sex was fit 
And that her beauty, soon or late, 

Might breed confusion in the state, 

In high concern for humankind, 

Fix’d honour in her infant mind. 

But (not in wranglings to engage 
With such a stupid vicious age) 

If honour I would here define. 

It answers faith in things divine. 

As natural life the body warms. 

And, scholars teach, the soul informs, 

So honour animates the whole, 

And is the spirit of the soul. 

Those numerous virtues which the tribe 
Of tedious moralists describe, 

And by such various titles call, 

True honour comprehends them all. 

Let melancholy rule supreme, 

Choler preside, or blood, or phlegm, 

It makes no difference in the case. 

Nor is complexion honour’s place. 

But, lest we should for honour take 
The drunken quarrels of a rake ; 

Or think it seated in a scar, 

Or on a proud triumphal car ; 

Or in the payment of a debt 
We lose with sharpers at piquet ; 



Or when a whore, in hqy vocation, 

Keeps punctual to an assignation ; 

Or that on which his lordship swears, 
When vulgar knaves would lose their ears; 
Let Stella's fair example preach 
A lesson she alone can teach. 

In points of honour to be tried, 

AH passions must be laid aside : 

Ask no advice, but think alone ; 

Suppose the question not your own. 

How shall I act is not the case, 

But how would Brutus in my placet 
In such a cose would Cato bleed t 
And how would Socrates proceed 1 
Drive all objections from your mind. 

Else you relapse to humankind : 

Ambition, avarice, and lust, 

A factious rage, and breach of trust, 

And flattery tipp’d with nauseous fleer, 
And guilty shame, and servile fear, 

Envy, and cruelty, and pride, 

Will in your taiuted heart preside. 

Heroes and heroines of old 
By honour only were enroll’d 
Among their brethren in the skies, 

To which (though late) shall Stella rise. 
Ten thousand oaths upon record 
Are not so sacred as her word : 

The world shall in its atoms end. 

Ere Stella can deceive a friend. 

By honour seated in her breast 
She still determines what is best: 

What indignation in her mind 
Against enslavers of mankind ! 

Base kings and ministers of state, 

Eternal objects of her hate ! 

She thinks that nature ne’er design'd 
Courage to man alone confined. 

Can cowardice her sex adorn. 

Which most exposes ours to scorn t 
She wonders where the charm appears 
In Florimel’s affected fears; 

For Stella never lcam’d the art 
At proper times to scream and start ; 

Nor calls up all the house at night. 

And swears she saw a thing in white. 

Doll never flies to cut her lace, 

Or throw cold water in her face, 

Because she heard a sudden drum, 

Or found an earwig in a plum. 

Her hearers are amazed from whence 
Proceeds that fund of wit and sense ; 

Which, though her modesty would shroud. 
Breaks like the sun behind a cloud ; 

While gracefulness its art conceals. 

And yet through every motion steals. 

Say, Stella, was Prometheus blind. 

And, forming you, mistook your kind I 
No; *twaa for you alone he stole 
The fire that forms a manly soul ; 

Then to complete it every way, 

He moulded it with female clay: 

To that you owe the nobler flame, 

To this the beauty of your frame. 

How would Ingratitude delight. 

And how would Censure glut her spite. 

If I should Stella’s kindness hide 
In silence, or forget with pride ! 

When on my sickly couch I lay, 

Impatient both of night and day, 

Lsroenting in unmanly strains, 

Call’d every power to ease my pains ; 

Then Stella ran to my relief. 

With cheerful face and inward grief, 
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And, though by Heaven’* severe decree 
She suffer* hourly more than me. 

No cruel master could require, 

From slave* employ’d for daily hire. 
What Stella, by her friendship warm’d, 
With vigour and delight perform’d : 

My sinking spirit* now supplies 
With cordial* in her hands and eyes : 
Now with a soft and silent tread 
Unheard she moves about my bed. 

I see her taste each nauseous draught, 
And so obligingly am caught ; 

I bless the hand from whence they came, 
Nor dare distort my face for shame. 

Best pattern of true friends ! beware ; 
You pay too dearly for your care, 

If, while your tenderness secures 
My life, it must endanger yours ; 

For such a fool was never found, 

Who pull’d a palace to the ground, 

Only to have the ruins made 
Materials for a house decay'd. 



STELLA TO DR. SWIFT, 

ON HIS BIRTHDAY, NOV. 30, 1721. 

St. Patrick'* dean, your country’* pride, 
My early and my only guide, 

Let me among the rest atteud. 

Your pupil and your humble friend, 

To celebrate in female strains 
The day that paid your mother** pain* ; 
Descend to take that tribute due 
In gratitude alone to you. 

When men began to call me fair, 

You interposed your timely care : 

You early taught me to despise 
The ogling of a coxcomb’* eyes ; 

Show'd where ray judgment was misplaced ; 
Refined my fancy and my taste. 

Behold that beauty just decay’d, 

Invoking art to nature’s aid : 

Forsook by her at! mi ring train. 

She spreads her tatter’d nets in vain ; 

Short was her part upon the stage ; 

Went smoothly on for half a page ; 

Her bloom was gone, she wanted art, 

A* the scene changed, to change her part : 
8he, whom no lover could resist. 

Before the second act was hiss’d. 

Such is the fate of female race 
With no endowments but a face ; 

Before the thirtieth year of life, 

A maid forlorn or hated wife. 

8tella to you, her tutor, owes 
That she has ne'er resembled those : 

Nor was a burden to mankind 
With half her course of years behind. 

You taught how I might youth prolong. 

By knowing what was right and wrong ; 
How from my heart to bring supplies 
Of lustre to my fading eyes ; 

How soon a beauteous mind repairs 
The loss of changed or falling hair* ; 

How wit and virtue from within 
Send out a smoothness o’er the skin : 

Your lectures could my fancy fix, 

And I can please at thirty-six. 

The sight of Chloe at fifteen, 

Coquetting, gives not me the spleen ; 

The idol now of every fool 
Till time shall make their passions cool ; 
Then tumbling down Time's steepy hill. 
While Stella holds her station stilL 



O ! turn your precepts Into laws. 
Redeem the women's ruin’d cause, 
Retrieve lost empire to our sex. 

That men may bow their rebel neck*. 

Long be the day that gave you birth 
8acred to friendship, wit, and mirth ; 
Late dying may you cast a shred 
Of your rich mantle o’er my head ; 

To bear with dignity my sorrow, 

One day alone, then die to-morrow. 

TO STELLA, 

ON HER BIRTHDAY, 1721-2. 
While, Stella, to your lastiug praise 
The Muse her annual tribute pays, 
While I assign myself a task 
Which you expect, but scorn to ask ; 
If 1 perform this task with pain, 

Let me of partial fate complain ; 

You ever)* year the debt enlarge, 

I grow less equal to the charge : 

In you each virtue brighter shines, 

But my poetic vein decline* ; 

My harp will soon in vain be strung, 
And all your virtues left unsung ; 

For none among the upstart race 
Of poets dare assume my place ; 

Your worth will be to them unknown. 
They must have Stellas of their own ; 
And thus, my stock of wit decay’d, 

I dying leave the debt unpaid, 

Unless Delany, as my heir, 

Will answer lor the whole arrear. 



ON THE GREAT BURIED BOTTLE. 

BY DR. DELANY. 

Amfhora, quae moestum linquis, la;tumque revise* 
Arentem domlnum, sit tibi terra levia. 

Tu quoque depositura serves, neve opprime, marinor 
Amphora non meruit tam pretiosa mori. 



EPITAPH. 

BY THE SAME. 

Hoc tumulat^ jacet proles Lenea sepulchre, 
Immortale genus, nec peritura jacet ; 

Quin oritura itcrum, matris concreditur alro : 
Bis natum referunt te quoque, Bacche Pater. 



8T ELLA’S BIRTHDAY: 

A GREAT BOTTLE OP WINE, LONG BURIED, BEING THAT 
DAY DUO UP. 1722-3. 

Resolved my annual verse to pay, 

By dutv bound, on Stella’* day, 

F uraiih’d with paper, pen*, and ink, 

1 gravely sat me down to think : 

I bit my nails and scratch’d my head. 

But found my wit and fancy fled : 

Or, if, with more than usual pain, 

A thought came slowly from my brain, 

It cost me Lord knows how much time 
To shape it into sense and rhyme : 

And what was yet a greater cu»e. 

Long thinking made my fancy worse. 

Forsaken by th* inspiring Nine, 

I waited at Apollo’s shrine : 

I told him what the world would say 
If Stella were unsung to-day : 

How I should hide my head for shame, 

When both the Jacks and Kobin came ; 

How Ford would frown, how Jim would leer. 
How Sheridan, the rogue, would sneer, 
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Ami swear it does not always follow, 

That Kernel in anno ridet Apollo. 

I hare assured them twenty times 
That Phoebus help’d me In my rhymes; 

Phoebus inspired me from above, 

And he and 1 were hand and glove. 

But, finding roe so dull and dry ainc-e, 

They’ll call it all poetic licence; 

And when I brag of aid divine. 

Think Eusden’s right as good as mine. 

Nor do I ask for Stella's sake ; 

’Tis my own credit lies at stake : 

And Stella will be sung, while I 
Can only be a stander by. 

Apollo, having thought a little, 

Return’d this answer to a tittle. 

Though you should live like old Methusalem, 

I furnish hints and you shall use all ’em, 

You yearly sing as she grows old, 

You’d leave her virtues half untold. 

But, to say truth, such dulness reigns, 

Through the whole set of Irish deans, 

I'm daily stunn’d with such a medley, 

Dean W — , dean D — , and dean Smedlcy, 

That, let. what dean soever come, 

My orders are, I’m not at home ; 

And if your voice hail not been loud, 

You must have pass’d among the crowd. 

But now, your danger to prevent, 

You must apply to Mrs. Brent [the housekeeper] ; 
For she. as priestess, knows the rites 
Wherein the god of earth delights. 

First, nine ways looking, let her stand 
With an old poker in her hand ; 

Let her describe a circle round 

In Saunders’ [the butlerl cellar on the ground : 

A spade let prudent Archy [the footman] hold, 
And with discretion dig the mould. 

Let Stella look with watchful eye, 

Rebecca [Mrs. Dingleyl, Ford, and Grattans by. 

Behold the bottle, where it lies 
With neck elated toward the skies! 

The god of winds and god of fire 
Did to its wondrous birth conspire ; 

And Bacchus for the poet’s use 
Pour’d in a strong inspiring juice. 

See ! as you raise it from its tomb, 

It drags behind a spacious womb, 

And in the spacious womb contains 
A sovereign medicine for the brains. 

You’ll find it soon, if fate consents; 

If not, a thousand Mrs. Brents, 

Ten thousand Archys, arm’d with spades. 

May dig in vain to Pluto’s shades. 

From thence a plenteous draught infuse, 

And boldly then invoke the Muse; 

But first let Robert [the valet] on his knees 
With caution drain it from the lees ; 

The Muse will at your call appear, 

With Stella's praise to crown the year. 



STELLA AT WOOD PARK, 

THK BSSIDEXCE OP CHARLES KURD, ESQ., KKAR 
DUBLIN. 1723. 

— ** Cnirumque nocere volebat, 

VctUmcnU dehat pretiosa.” 

Don Carlos, in a merry spite, 

Did Stella to his house invite : 

He entertain’d her half a year 
With generous wines and costly cheer. 

Don Carlos made her chief director, 

That she might o'er the servants hector. 



In half a week the dame grew nice. 

Got all things at the highest price : 

Now at the table-head she sits. 

Presented with the nicest bits : 

She look’d on partridges with scorn, 

Except they tasted of the corn : 

A haunch of venison made her sweat. 

Unless it hod the right fumette. 

Don Carlos earnestly would beg, 

“ Dear madam, try this pigeon's leg ;** 

Was happy when he could prevail 
To make her only touch a quail. 

Through candle-light she view’d the wine. 

To see that every glass was fino. 

At last, grown prouder than the devil 
With feeding high, and treatment civil, 

Don Carlos now began to find 
His malice work as he design’d. 

The winter sky began to frown; 

Poor Stella must pack off to. town ; 

From purling streams and fountains bubbling, 
To Liffey's stinking tide in Dublin: 

From wholesome exercise and air, 

To Bossing in an eaay-chair : 

From stomach sharp, and hearty feeding, 

To piddle like a lady breeding : 

From ruling there the household siugly, 

To be directed here by Dingley :* 

From every day a lordly banquet, 

To half a joint, and God be thanked : 

From every meal Pontac in plenty, 

To half a pint one day in twenty : 

From Ford attending at her call. 

To visits of : 

From Ford, who thinks of nothing mean, 

To the poor doings of the dean : 

From growing richer with good cheer, 

To running out by starving here. 

But now arrives the dismal day ; 

She must return to Ormond quay. b 
The coachman stopp’d ; she look’d, and swors 
The rascal had mistook the door : 

At coming in, you saw her stoop ; 

The entry brush'd against her hoop : 

Each moment rising in her airs, 

She curs'd the narrow winding stairs : 

Began a thousand faults to spy ; 

The ceiling hardly six feet high ; 

The smutty wainscot full of cracks : 

And half the chairs with broken backs : 

Her quarter’s out at Lady -day ; 

She vows she will no longer stay 
In lodgings like a poor Grisette, 

While there are houses to be let. 

Howe’er, to keep her spirits up, 

She sent for company to sup : 

When all the while you might remark, 

She strove in vain to ape Wood Park. 

Two bottles call’d for, (half her store, 

The cupboard could contain but four : ) 

A supper worthy of herself, 

Five nothings in five plates of dclf. 

Thus for a week the farce went on , 

When, all her country savings gone. 

She fell into her former scene, 

Small beer, a herring, and the dean. 

Thus far in jest : though now, I fear, 

I You think my jesting too severe ; 

But poets, when a hint is new, 

Regard not whether false or true : 

Yet raillery gives no offence, 

Where truth has not the least pretence ; 

• The constant companiou of Stella 
b Where the two ladies lodged. 
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A RECEIPT— STELLA’S BIRTHDAY. 



Nor can be more securely placed 
Than on a nymph of Stella's taste. 

1 must confess your wine and Tittle 
I was too hard upon a little : 

Your table neat, your linen fine : 

And, though in miniature, you shine: 
Yet, when you sigh to leave Wood Park, 
Die scene, the welcome, and the spark, 
To languish in this odious town, 

And pull your haughty stomach down, 
We think you quite mistake the case, 
The virtue lies not in the place : 

For though my raillery were true, 

A cottage is Wood Park with you. 



A RECEIPT 

TO RESTORE STELLA’S YOUTH. 1724-5. 
The Scottish hinds, too poor to house 
In frosty nightH their starving cows, 

Y\ hile not a blade of grass or hay 
Appears from Michaelmas to May, 

Must let their cattle range in vain 
For food along the barren plain : 

Meagre and lank with fasting grown, 

And nothing left but skin and bone; 
Exposed to want, and wind, and weather, 
They just keep life and soul together, 

Till summer showers and evening’s dew 
Again the verdant glebe renew; 

Aud, as the vegetables rise, 

The famish’d cow her want supplies : 
Without an ounce of last year’s flesh ; 
Whatc’cr she gains is young and fresh ; 
Grows plump and round, and full of mettle, 
As rising from Medea’s kettle, 

With youth and beauty to enchant 
Europa's counterfeit gallant. 

Why, Stella, should you knit your brow, 
If I compare you to a cow 1 
'Tis just the case ; for you have fasted 
So long, till all your flesh is wasted ; 

And must against the warmer days 
Be sent to Quilca down to graze ; 

Where mirth, and exercise, and air, 

Will soon your appetite repair: 

The nutriment will from within, 

Round all your body, plump your skin ; 
Will agitate the lazy flood, 

And fill your veins with sprightly blood ; 
Nor flesh nor blood will be the same, 

Nor aught of Stella hut the name : 

For whnt was ever understood. 

By humankind, but flesh and blood 1 
And if your flesh and blood be new, 

You’ll be no more the former yon ; 

But for a blooming ny mph will pass, 

Just fifteen, coming summer’s grass, 

Your jetty locks with garlands crown'd : 
While all the squires for nine miles round. 
Attended by a brace of curs, 

With Jockey boots and silver spurs, 

No less than justices o' quorum, 

Their cow-boys bearing cloaks before 'em, 
Shall leave deciding broken pates, 

To kiss your steps at Quilca gates. 

But, lest you should my skill disgrace, 

Come back before you’re out of case ; 

For if to Michaelmas you stay, 

The new-born flesh will melt away ; 

The ’squire in scorn will fly the house 
For better game, and look for grouse ; 

But here, before the frost can mar it. 

We'll make it firm with beef and claret. 



657 

STELLA'S BIRTHDAY. 1724-5. 

As, when a beauteous nymph decays, 

Wc say, she’s past her dancing days : 

So poets lose their feet by time, 

And can no longer dance in rhyme. 

Your annual bard had rather chose 
To celebrate your birth in prose : 

Yet merry foiks, who want by chance 
A pair to make a country dance. 

Call the old housekeeper, and get her 
To fill a place for want of better: 

While Sheridan is off the hooks, 

And friend Delany at his books, 

That Stelln may avoid disgrace, 

Once more the dean supplies their plare. 

Beauty and wit, too snd a truth ! 

Have always been confined to youth ; 

The god of wit and beauty's queen, 

He twenty-one and she fifteen, 

No poet ever sweetly sung, 

Unless he were, like Phu-bus, young; 

Nor ever nymph inspired to rhyme, 

Unless, like Venus, in her prime. 

At fifty-six, if this be true, 

Am 1 a poet fit for you 1 
Or, at the age of forty-three, 

Are you a subject fit for met 
Adieu ! bright wit, and radiant eyes ! 

You must be grave and I be wise. 

Our fnte in vain we would oppose : 

But I’ll be still your friend in prose: 

Esteem and friendship to express 
Will not require poetic dress ; 

And if the Muse deny her aid 
To have them sung, they may be said. 

But, Stella, say, what evil tongue 
Reports you are no longer young ; 

That Time sits with his scythe to mow 
Where erst sat Cupid with his bow ; 

That half your locks are turn’d to gray ! 

I’ll ne’er believe a word they say. 

*Tis true, but let it not be known, 

My eyes are somewhat dimmish grown ; 

For nature, always in the right. 

To your decays adapts my sight ; 

And wrinkles undistinguish’d pass, 

For I'm ashamed to use a glass : 

And till 1 see them with these eyes, 

Whoever says you have them, lies. 

No length of time can make you quit 
Honour and virtue, sense and wit , 

Thus you may still be young to me, 

While I can better hear than see. 

O ne’er may Fortune show her spite, 

To make me deaf, and mend my sight ! 



TO STELLA. 

WRITTEN ON THE DAY OP IIRR BIRTH, MARCH 15, 
1723-4. 

Rut not on the subject, when I was sick in bed. 
Tormented with incessant pains, 

Can I devise poetic strains 1 
Time was, when I could yearly pay 
My verse on Stella’s native day : 

But now, unable grown to write, 

I grieve she ever saw the light. 

U ngrateful ! since to her I owe 
That I these pains can undergo. 

She tends me like an humble slave ; 

And, when indecently I rave, 

■When out my brutish passions break, 

With gall in every word I speak, 
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VERSES BY STELLA— DEATH AND DAPHNE. 



She with soft speech my anguish cheers, 
Or melts my passions down with tears ; 
Although 'tis easy to descry 
She wants assistance more than 1 ; 

Yet seems to feel my pains alone, 

And is a stoic in her own. 

When, among scholars, can we find 
So soil and yet so firm a mind 1 
All accidents of life conspire 
To raise up Stella’s virtue higher; 

Or else to introduce the rest 
Which had been latent in her breast. 

Her firmness who could e’er have known, 
Had she not evils of her own! 

Her kindness who could ever guess, 

Had not her friends been in distress t 
Whatever base returns you find 
From me, dear Stella, still be kind. 

In your own heart you’ll reap the fruit. 
Though I continue still a brute. 

But, when I once am out of pain, 

I promise to be good again ; 

Meantime, your other juster friends 
Shall for my follies make amends ; 

So may we long continue thus, 

Admiring you, you pitying us. 



VERSES 

BY STELLA. 

If it be true, celestial powers, 

That you have form’d me fair. 

And yet, in all my vainest hours, 

My mind has been my care ; 

Then, in return, I beg this grace, 

As you were ever kind, 

What envious Time takes from my faee 
Bestow upon my mind ! 



DEATH AND DAPHNE. 

TC AN AGREEABLE YOUNG LADY, BUT EXTREMELY 

LEAN. 1730. 

Death went upon a solemn day 
At Pluto , s hall his court to pay : 

The phantom having humbly kiss’d 
His gristly monarch's sooty fist, 

Presented him the weekly bills 
Of doctors, fevere, plagues, and pills. 

Pluto, observing since the peace 
The burial article decrease, 

And vex’d to see affairs miscarry, 

Declared in conncil Death rau9t marry ; 

Vow’d he no longer could support 
Old bachelors about his court ; 

The interest of his realm had need 
That death should get a numerous breed ; 
Young deathlings, who by practice made 
Proficient in their father’s trade, 

With colonies might stock around 
His large dominions under ground. 

A consult of coquettes below 
Was call'd, to rig him out a beau ; 

From her own head Megara takes 
A periwig of twisted snakes : 

Which in the nicest fashion curl’d, 

(Like toupets* of this upper world,) 

With flower of sulphur powder’d well. 

That graceful on his shoulders fell ; 

An adder of the sable kind 
In line direct hung down behind : 

The owl, the raven, and the bat, 

Clubb’d for a feather to his hat : 

• Periwigs with long tail*. 



His coat, a usurer’s velvet pall. 

Bequeathed to Pluto, corpse and alL 
But, loth his person to expose 
Bare, like a carcase pick’d by crows, 

A lawyer, o’er his hands and face 
Stuck artfully a parchment case. 

No new-flux’d rake show’d fairer skiu ; 

Nor Phyllis after lying in. 

With snuff was fill’d his ebon box. 

Of shin-bones rotted by the pox. 

Nine spirits of blaspheming fops, 

With aconite anoint his chops ; 

And give him words of dreadful sounds, 
G— d d — n his blood ! and b — d and w— da 1 
Thus furnish'd out, he sent his train 
To take a house in Warwick-lane :* 

The faculty, his humble friends, 

A coroplirnental message sends : 

Their president in scarlet gow^n 
Harangued, and welcomed him to town. 

But Death had business to despatch ; 

His mind was running on his match. 

And hearing much of Daphne's fume, 

His majesty of terrors came, 

Fine as a colonel of the guards, 

To visit where she sat at cards ; 

She, as he came into the room, 

Thought him Adonis in his bloom. 

And now her heart with pleasure jumps, 
She scarce remembers what is trumps; 

For such a shape of skin and bone 
Was never seen except her own. 

Charm’d with his eyes, and chin, and snout, 
Her pocket*glass drew slily out; 

And grew enamour’d with her phiz, 

As just the counterpart of his. 

She darted many » private glance, 

And freely made the first advance ; 

Was of her beauty grown so vain. 

She doubted not to win the swain ; 

Nothing Bhe thought could sooner gain him, 
Than with her wit to entertain him. 

She ask'd about her friends below ; 

This meagre fop, that batter’d beau ; 
Whether some late departed toasts 
Had got gallants among the ghosts 1 
If Chloe were a sharper still 
As great as ever at quadrille 1 
(The ladies there must needs be rooks. 

For cards, we know, arc Pluto’s books.) 

If Florimcl had found her love. 

For whom she bang'd herself above 1 
How ofl a-week was kept a ball 
By Proserpine at Pluto’s ball 1 
She fancied these Elysian shades 
The sweetest place for masquerades ; 

How pleasant on the banks of Styx, 

To troll it in a coach-and-six ! 

What pride a female heart inflames ! 

How endless are ambition’s aims : 

Cease, haughty nymph ; the Fates decree 
Death must not be a spouse for thee ; 

For when by chance the meagre shade 
Upon thy hand his finger laid, 

Thy hand as dry and cold as lead, 

His matrimonial spirit fled ; 

He felt about his heart a damp, 

That quite extinguish’d Cupid’s lamp ; 

Away the frighted spectre scuds. 

And leaves my lady in the suds. 

* The college of physician*. 
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DAPHNE. 

Daphne knows, with equal ease, 

How to rex ami how to please; 

But the folly of her sex 
Makes her sole delight to vex. 

Never woman more devised 
Surer ways to be despised; 

Paradoxes weakly wielding, 

Always conquer'd, never yielding. 

To dispute, her ctiief delight, 

With not one opinion right : 

Thick her arguments she lays on. 

And with cavils combats reason ; 
Answers in decisive way, 

Never hears what you can aay ; 

Still her odd perverseness shows 
Chiefly where she nothing knows; 

And, where she is most familiar, 
Always peevisher and sillier ; 

All her spirits in a flame 

When she knows she's most to blame. 

Send me hence ten thousand mil re 
From a face that always smiles: 

None could ever act that part 
But a fury in her heart. 

Yc who hate such inconsistence, 

To be easy, keep your distance : 

Or in folly still befriend her. 

But have no concern to mend her ; 

Lose no time to contradict her, 

Nor endeavour to convict her. 

Never take it in your thought 
That she'll own or cure a fault. 

Into contradiction warm her, 

Then perhaps you may reform her : 
Only take this rule along, 

Always to advise her wrong ; 

And reprove her when she's right; 

She may then grow wise for spite. 

No— that scheme will ne’er succeed, 
She has better learnt her creed ; 

She’s too cunning and too skilful, 
When to yield, and when be wilful. 
Nature holds her forth two mirrors, 

One for truth and one for errors : 

That looks hideous, fierce, and frightful 
This is flattering and delightful : 

That she throws away as foul ; 

Sits by this to dress her soul. 

Thus you have the case in view, 
Daphne, 'twixt the dean and you : 
Heaven forbid he should despise thee, 
But will never more advise thee. 



BTELLA’8 BIRTHDAY. 
makch 13 , 1728 - 7 . 

This day, whate’er the Fates decree, 
Shall still bo kept with joy by me : 
This day then let us not be told 
That you arc sick and I grown old ; 
Nor think on our approaching ills. 
And talk of spectacles and pills ; 
To-morrow will be time enough 
To hear such mortifying stuff. 

Yet, since from reason may be brought 
A better and more pleasing thought, 
"Which can, in spite of all decays. 
Support a few remaining days ; 

From not the gravest of divines 
Accept for once some serious lines. 

Although we now can form no more 
Long schemes of life, as heretofore ; 

VOL. i. 



Yet you, while time is running fast, 

Can look with joy on what is past. 

Were future happiness and paiu 
A mere contrivance of the braiu ; 

As atheists argue, to entice 
And fit their proselytes for vice; 

(The only comfort they propose. 

To have companions in their woes ;) 

Grant this the case ; yet sure 'tis hard 
That virtue, styled its own reward, 

And by sdl sages understood 
7*o be the chief of human good, 

Should acting die ; nor leave behind 
Borne lasting pleasure in the miud, 

Which by remembrance will nswing* 

Grie£ sickness, poverty, and age ; 

And strongly shoot a radiant dart 
To shine through life’s declining part. 

Say, Stella, feel you no content. 

Reflecting on a life well spent ! 

Your skilful hand employ'd to save 
Despairing wretches from the gra\c : 

And then supporting with your store 
Those whom you dragg’d from death hofoie 1 
So Providence on mortals waits, 

Preserving what it first creates. 

Your generous boldness to defend 
An innocent and absent friend ! 

That courage which can make you just 
To merit humbled in the dust ; 

The detestation you express 
For vice in all its glittering dress ; 

That patience under torturing pain, 

"Where stubborn stoics would complain : 
Must these like empty shadows pass, 

Or forms reflected from a glass 1 
Or mere chimeras in the miud. 

That fly and leave no marks behind t 
Does not the body thrive and grow 
By food of twenty years ago t 
And, had it not been still supplied. 

It must a thousand times have died. 

Then who with reason can maintaiu 
That no effects of food remain t 
And is not virtue in mankind 
The nutriment that foeds the mind ; 

U phold by each good action past. 

And still continued by the last? 

Then, who with reason can pretend 
That all effects of virtue end ! 

Believe me, Stella, when you show' 

That true contempt for things below, 

Nor prize your life for other ends 
Than merely to oblige your friends, 

Your former actions claim their part, 

And join to fortify your heart. 

For Virtue, in her daily race. 

Like Janus, bears a double face ; 

Looks back with joy where she has gone. 

And therefore goes with courage on : 

She at your siekly couch will wait, 

And guide you to a better state. 

O then, whatever Heaven intends, 

Take pity on your pitying friends ! 

Nor let your ills affect your mind, 

To fancy they can be unkind. 

Me, surely me, you ought to spare. 

Who gladly would your suffering share • 

Or give my scrap of life to you, 

And think it far beneath your due \ 

You, to whose care so oft I owe 
That I’m alive to tell you so- 
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A NEW-YEAR’S GIFT FOR BEC A 

1723-4. 

Returning Janos now prepares. 

For Bee, a new supply of cares, 

Scut in a bag to Dr. Swift, 

Who thus displays the new-year’s gift. 

First, this large parcel brings you tidings 
Of our good dean’s eternal eludings; 

Of Nelly’s pertness, Robin’s leasings, 

And Sheridan’s perpetual teaxings. 

This box is crarnm’d on every side 
With Stella’s magisterial pride. 

Behold a cage with sparrows till’d, 

First to be fondled, then be kill'd. 

Now to this hamper I invite you, 

With six imagined cares to fright you. 

Here in this bundle Janus sends 
Concerns by thousands for your friends; 
And here’s a pair of leathern pokes, 

To hold your cares for other folks. 

Here from this barrel you may broach 
A peck of troubles for a coach. 

This ball of wax your ears will darken, 

Still to be curious, never hearken. 

Lest you the town may have less trouble in, 
Bring all your Quilca’s b cares to Dublin, 
For which he sends this empty sack ; 

And so take all upon your back. 



DINGLEY AND BRENT.® 

▲ SONG. 

To the tune of " Ye Common* ami Peers.” 
Dinoley and Brent, 

Wherever they went, 

Ne’er minded a word that w-as spoken ; 
Whatever was said, 

They ne’er troubled their head, 
But laugh’d at their own silly joking. 
Should Solomon wise 
In majesty rise, 

And show them his wit and his learning ; 
They never would hear, 

But turn the deaf ear, 

As a matter they had no concern in. 

You tell a good jest, 

And please all the rest ; 

Comes Dinglcy, and asks you, what was it t 
Ami, curious to know, 

Away she will go 
To seek an old rag in the closet. 



BEC’S [MRS. DINGLEY] BIRTHDAY. 

Nov. 8. 1786. 

This day, dear Bee, is thy nativity; 

Had Fate a luckier one she’d give it ye. 

She chose a thread of greatest length: 

And doubly twisted it for strength , 

Nor will be able with her shears 
To cut it off these forty years. 

Then who says care will kill a cat? 

Rebecca shows they’re out in that. 

For she, though overrun with care, 
Continues healthy, fat, and fair. 

As, if the gout should seise the head. 
Doctors pronounce the patient dead ; 

But, if they can, by all their arts. 

Eject it to th’ extremest parts, 

They give the sick man joy, and praise 
The gout that will prolong his day s. 

• Mm Rebecca Ding Icy. Stella’s friend and companion. 
k Courtry honse of Dr Sheridan. 

• Dr. SwifVt housekeejier. 



Rebecca thus I gladly greet. 

Who drives her cares to hands and feet ; 
For, though philosophers maintain 
The limbs are guided by the brain, 

Quite contrary Rebecca’s led ; 

Her hands and feet conduct her head ; 

By arbitrary power convey her. 

She ne’er considers why or where : 

Her hands may meddle, feet may wander, 
Her head is hut a mere by-stundcr: 

And all her bustling but supplies 
The part of wholesome exercise. 

Thus nature has resolved to pay her 
The cat’s nine lives, and eke the care. 

Long may she live, and help her friends 
Whene’er it suits her private cuds ; 
Domestic business never mind 
Till coffee has her stomach lined ; 

But, when her breakfast gives her courage. 
Then think on Stella's chicken porridge ; 

I mean when Tiger* has been served, 

Or else poor Stella may be starved. 

May Bee have many an evening nap, 
With Tiger slabbering in her lap ; 

But always take a special care 
She docs not overset the chair ; 

Still be she curious, never hearken 
To any speech but Tiger’s barking! 

And when she’s in another scene, 

Stella long dead, but first the dean, 

May fortune and her coffee get her 
Companions that will please her better l 
Whole afternoons will sit beside her. 

Nor for neglects or blunders elude her. 

A goodly set as can be found 
Of hearty gossips prating round ; 

Fresh from a wedding or a christening. 

To teach her ears the art of listening. 

And please her more to hear them tattle. 
Than the dean storm or Stella rattle. 

Late be her death, one gentle nod. 
When Hermes, waiting with bis rod. 

Shall to Elysian fields invite her. 

Where there will be no cares to fright hei 1 



ON THE COLLAR OF TIGER, 

MR8. DING LEY’S LAP-DOG. 

Pray steal me not; I’m Mrs. Dingley’s, 

Whose heart in this four-footed thing lies. 

A CONFERENCE 

nETWEEN 

■ IB II. P — CB’S CHARIOT AND MRS. D. ST — D*S OHAtR, 
CHARIOT. 

Mr pretty dear coz, though I’ve roved the town o’er, 
To despatch in an hour some visits a score ; 

Though, since first on the wheels, I’ve been every day 
At the ’Change, at a raffling, at church, or a play ; 
And the fops of the town are pleased with the notion 
Of calling your slave the perpetual motion ; — 
Though oft at your door I have whiued [out] my love, 
As my knight does grin his at your lady above ; 

Yet ne’er before this, though I used all my care, 

I e’er was so happy to meet my dear Chair; 

And since we’re so near, like birds of a feather, 

Let’s e’en, as they say, set our horses together. 

CHAIM. 

By your awkward address, you're that thing which 
should carry. 

With one footman behind, our lover sir Harry. 

• Mr* Dinglcy'* (avnniitc lap 
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By your language, I judge, you think me a wench; 
He that makes love to me must make it in French. 
Thou that’s drawn by two beasts, and carry 'st a brute, 
Can’st thou vainly e’er hope I'll answer thy suit! 
Though sometimes you pretend to appear with your 
No regard to their colour, their sexes you mix : [six, 
Then on the grand-paw you'd look very great. 

With your new-fashion’d glasses and nasty old scat. 
Thus a beau I have seen strut with a cock'd hat. 
And newly rigg'd out, with a dirty cravat. 

You may think that you make a figure most shining, 
But it's plain that you have an old cloak for a lining. 
Are those double gilt nails! Where’s the lustre of 
To set off the knight, and to finish the Jerry f [Kerry, 
If you hope I'll be kind, you must tell me what’s due 
In George's lane for you ere I’ll buckle to. [alert; 

char. Why, how uow, Doll Diamond, you’re very 
Is it your French breeding has made you so pert! 
Because I was civil, here's a stir with a pox ; 

Who is it that values your - - — or your fox! 

Sure 'tis to her honour, he ever should bed 
Ilis bloody red hand to her bloody red head. 

You're proud of your gilding ; but I tell you each 
Is only [just] tinged with a rub at her tail ; [nail 
And although it may pass for gold on each ninny, 
Sure we know a Bath shilling soon from a guinea. 
Nay, her foretop’s a cheat ; each mom she does 
black it. 

Yet, ere it be night, it's the same with her placket. 
I’ll ne’er be run down any more with your cant ; 
Y’our velvet was wore before in a mnnt, 

On the back of her mother; but now 'tis much duller, — 
The fire she carries hath changed its colour. 

Those creatures that draw me you never would mind, 
If you’d but look on your own Pharaoh's lean kine ; 
They’re taken for spectres, they’re bo meagre and 
Drawn damnably low by your sorrel mare, [spare, 
We know how your lady was in you befriended ; 
You’re not to be paid for 'till the lawsuit is ended : 
But her bond it is good, he need not to doubt ; 

She is two or three years above being out. 

Could ray knight be advised, he should ne’er spend 
his vigour 

On one he can't hope of e'er making bigger. 



A DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN SIR WILLIAM MANDCOCK AND THADT FITX- 
PA TRICK, IN THE DEVIL'S ANTECHAMBKB. 
THADT. 

You're welcome, sir William, by my ghoul and sal- 
I rejoice for to sec one from my own nation, [vation, 
We have long wanted news : was it growing wealthy 
Has made all my brothers so damnable healthy! 
When I think of their number, I lookforthem faster; 
Sure they are not grown honest, and quitted their 
master. 

Come, never look squeamish, nor be out of order, 
We’re here on a level, good master Recorder, [civil, 
Let me know what has pass’d, and you’ll find I’ll be 
And speak a good word for you here to the devil. 

6IR WILLIAM. [part, 

Oh, thank you, dear Thady, and must own, for my 
It’s much more your goodness than it is my desert ; 
But, to Bpeak for his fee, you know, 'twas our calling; 
Which because I could not, 1 then fell a bawling. 

I never stuck out to quote a false case ; 

And to back it, I e'er had an impudent face ; 

Or on my right hand I had always my brother. 

To vouch, which we still did, the one for the other. 
To bo sure, to be rich was always my guide ; 

To take, when I could, a fee on each side. 



All this you well know. But, pr'ythee, now tr.ll 
If I have any more acquaintance in hell. 

Is not that Tullamore! 

th. You see how he trudges 
At the head of a shoal of unrighteous judges. 

By oppression and cheating, by rapine and lust. 

We shall iu good time have the rest of the trust. 

But our master, the devil, has solemnly swore, 

Till they’re out of commission, not to admit more. 

If you speak me but fair, you shall not go far 
To meet with your friends of the bench or the bar : 
Look at Reynolds, and Lyndon, and Whitshed, and 
Keating, 

The four rogues are all got together a prating. 

sir w. Pr'ythee, where is fat Hely! I durst lay my 
That he’s got to heaven by help of his wife. [life 
th. You’ll ever be urging a reason that’s faint ; 

If that would have done, we might each be a saint. 
But what is become of sir Toby and Stephen ? 
There’s neither of them, I am sure, gone to heaven. 
Does your brother as yet speak law in a cause ; 

And has Pauca left off making use of his claws! 

Does the bar from the bench with patience still pocket 
The culling them rogue, and rascal, and blockhead ! 
sir w. Faith, Thady, our judges are grown very 
humble ; 

And one is suspicious he’ll soon have a tumble. 

The new ones they keep the old ones in awe, 

And have taught them civility, prudence, and law. 

th. Pox take me, sir William, why was not 1 asking, 
All this time you’ve been here, for poor Clara Gas- 
Thc woman that lay so long by my side ; — [coyne ! 
But I show’d I forgot her before that I died. 

I believe she’s unmarried, for I think I took care 
To leave her but little, and much to my heir. 

sir w. She sti.l is thy widow, thou barbarous 
■teague ; 

Both living and dead, thou’st to her been a plague ; 
It’s not for that sin that I am come here, 

Having left all the wealth I had to my dear. 
th. That thou e’er wert a blockhead you need not 
now own, 

But this thy last action all others does crown ; 

Thou scarce wert got hither, thou pitiful cully. 
Before she had gotten a lusty young bully ; 

I have of our master a proverb to tell you ; 

What’s got o’er his back is spent under his belly. 



BILLET TO A COMPANY OF PLAYERS. 

The cuclo«*d prologue is formed upon the story of the secre- 
tary's not allowing you to act, unless you would pay him 
300 /. per annum ; upon which you got a licence from tin? lord- 
mayor to act as strollers. 

THE PROLOGUE. 

Our set of strollers, wandering up and down, 
Hearing the house was empty, came to town ; 

And, with a licence from our good lord* mayor, 
Went to one Griffith, formerly a player : 

Him we persuaded, with a moderate* bribe, 

To speak to Elrington and all the tribe, 

To let our company supply their places, 

And hire us out their scenes, and clothes, and faces. 
Is not the truth the truth ! Look full on me ; 

I am not Elrington, nor Griffith he. 

When we perform, look sharp among our crew, 
There’s not a creature here you ever knew. 

The former folks were servants to the king ; 

We, humble strollers, always on the wing. 

Now, for my part, I think, upon the whole, 

Rather than starve, a better man would stroll. 

Stay ! let me see — Three hundred pounds a-yenr, 
For leave to act in town ! — ‘Tis plnguv dear. 
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Now, hero’s n warrant ; gallants, please to mark, 
For three thirteens, and sixpence to the clerk. 
Three hundred pounds! Were I the price to fix, 
The public should bestow the actors six ; 

A score of guineas given underhand. 

For a good word or so, we understand. 

To help an honest lad that’s out of place 
May cost a crown or so ; a common case : 

And in a crew ’tis no injustice thought 
To ship a rogue and pay him not a groat. 

But, in the chronicles of former ages. 

Who ever heard of servants paying wages t 
I pity Elrington with all ray heart ; 

Would he were here this night to act my part ; 

I told him what it was to be a stroller ; 

How free we acted, and had no comptroller: 

In ever}' town we wait on Mr. Mayor, 

First get a licence, then produce our ware ; 

We sound a trumpet, or we beat a drum : 

Huzza ! (the schoolboys roar) the players arc come ; 
And then we cry, to spur the bumpkins on. 
Gallants, by Tuesday next we must be gone. 

I told him in the smoothest way I could 
All this, and more, yet it would do no good. 

But Elrington, tears falling from his cheeks. 

He that has shone with Betterton and Wilks, 

To whom our country has been always dear, 

Who chose to leave his dearest pledges here. 

Owns all your favours, here intends to stay, 

And as a stroller act in every play : 

And the whole crew this resolution takes, 

To live and die all strollers for your sakes ; 

Not frighted with an ignominious name, 

For your displeasure is their only shame. 

A pox on Llrington’s majestic tone ! 

Now to a word of business in our own. 

Gallants, next Thursday night will be our last : 
Then without fail we pack up for Belfast. 

Lose not your time, nor our diversion miss ; 

The next we act shall be as good as this. 



EPILOGUE 

TO MR. ItOPPy’S BENEFIT-NIGHT, AT SMOCK-Al.T ET. 

Hold ! hold, my good friends ; for one moment pray 
stop ye ; 

I return ye my thanks in live name of poor Hoppy. 
He’s not the first person who never did write, 

And yet has been fed by a benefit-night. 

The custom is frequent, on my word I assure ye. 

In our famed elder house, of the huudreds of Drury. 
But then you must know, those players still act on 
Some very good reasons for such benefaction. 

A deceased poet’s widow, if pretty, can’t fail ; 
From Cibber she holds, as a tenant in tail. 

Your emerited actors, and actresses too, [do,) 

For what they have done, (though no more they can 

And sitters, and songsters, and Chetwood and G , 

And sometimes a poor sutferer in the South Sea ; 

A machine-man, a tire-woman, a mute, and a sprite, 
Have been all kept from starving by a benctit-uight. 
Thus, for Hoppy’s bright merits, at length we have 
found 

That he must have of us ninety-nine and one pound, 
Paid to him clear money once every year : 

And however some think it a little too dear, 

Yet, for reasons of state, this sum we’ll allow. 
Though we pay the good man with the sweat of our 
brow. 

First, because by the king to us he was sent, 

To guide the whole session of this parliament. 

To preside in our councils, both public and private. 
And so learn, by the by, what both houses do drive at. 



When bold B — roars, and meek M — raves. 

When Ash prates by wholesale, or B — h by halves, 
When Whigs become Whims, or join with the Tories, 
And to himself constant when a member no more is, 
But changes his sides, and votes and unvotes; 

As S — t is dull, and with S — d, who dotes ; 

Then up must get Hoppy, and with voice very low. 
And with eloquent bow, the house he must show 
That that worthy member who spoke last must give 
The freedom to him, humbly most, to conceive 
That his sentiment on this affair isn’t right ; 

That he mightily wonders which way he came by’t : 
That, for his part, God knows, he does such things 
disown; [down. 

And so, having convinc’d him, he most humbly sits 
For these, and more reasons, which perhaps you 
may hear, (year, 

Pounds hundred this night, and one hundred this 
And so on we are forced, though we sweat out our 
blood, 

To make these walls pay for poor Hoppy’t good ; 

To supply with rare diet his pot and his spit ; 

Add with richest Margoux to wash down a tit-bit. 
To wash oft his fine linen, so clean ami so neat. 

And to buy him much linen, to fence against sweat : 
All which he deserves ; for although all the day 
He ofltimes is heavy, yet all night he’s gay ; 

And if he rise early to watch for the state, 

To keep up his spouts he’ll sit up as late. 

Thus, for these and more reasons, as before I did say, 
Hop has got all the money for our acting this play, 
Whioh makes us poor actors look je ne mis quoi 

THE LOGICIANS REFUTED. 
Logicians have but ill defined 
As rational the human kind ; 

Reason, they say, belongs to man. 

But let them prove it if they can. 

Wise Aristotle and Smiglesius, 

By ratiocinations specious. 

Have strove to prove, with great precision. 

With definition and division, 

Homo est ration e pr<editum ; 

But for my soul 1 cannot credit ’em, 

And must in spite of them maintain 
That man and all his ways arc vain ; 

And that this boasted lord of nature 
Is both a weak and erring creature ; 

That instinct is a surer guide 
Than reason, boasting mortals’ pride ; 

And that brute beasts are for before ’em. 

I)eus est animu brutorum. 

Whoever knew an honest brute 
At law his neighbour piosccute, 

Bring action for assault or battery. 

Or friend beguile with lies and Halt cry t 
O’er plains they ramble unconfiticd, 

No politics disturb their mind ; 

They eat their meals, and take their sport, 

Nor know who’s in or out at court. 

They never to the levee go 
To treat, as dearest friend, a foe : 

They never importune his grace, 

Nor ever cringe to men in place : 

Nor undertake a dirty job, 

Nor draw the quill to write for Bob. 

Fraught with invective, they ne’er go 
To folks at Paternoster- row. 

No judges, fiddlers, dancing-masters, 

Nc pickpockets, or poetasters. 

Are known to honest quadrupeds : 

No single brute his fellow leads. 

Brutes never meet in bloody fray. 

Nor cut each other’s throats for pay. 
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Of beast*, it is confess'd the ape 
Comes nearest us i*. human shape ; 

Like man, he imitates each fashion, 
And malice is his lurking passion : 

But, both in malice and grimaces, 

A courtier any ape surpasses. 

Behold him, humbly cringing, wait 
U pon the minister of state ; 

View him soon after to inferiors 
Aping the conduct of superiors ; 

He promises with equal air. 

And to perform takes equal care. 

He in his turn finds imitators, 

At court, the porters, lacqueys, waiters, 
Their masters’ manner still contract, 
And footmen, lords, and dukes can act. 
Thus, at the court, both great and small 
Behave alike, for all ape all. 



THE ELEPHANT; 

OR THE PARLIAMENT-MAN. 

Written many yean since; taken from Coke’s Institute*. 
F.rb bribes convince you whom to choose, 
The precepts of lord Coke peruse. 

Observe an elephant, says he, 

And let like him your member be : 

First take a man that’s free from gall, 

For elephants have none at all ; 

In Hocks or parties he must keep, 

For elephants live just like sheep; 

Stubborn in honour he must be, 

For elephants ne'er bend the knee. 

Last, let his memory He sound, 

In which your elephant’s profound ; 

That old examples from the wise 
May prompt him in his noes and ayes. 

Thus the lord Coke hath gravely writ,, 

In all the form of lawyer’s wit: * 

And then, with Latin and all that, 

Shows the comparison is pat. 

Yet in some points ray lord is wrong, 

One’s teeth are sold, and t’other* tongue : 
Now, men of parliament, God knows, 

Are more like elephants of shows ; 

Whose docile memory and sense 
Are turn’d to trick, to gather pence ; 

To get their master half-a-crown. 

They spread their flag, or lay it down : 

Those who bore bulwarks on their backs, 

And guarded nations from attacks, 

Now practise every pliant gesture, 

Opening their trunk for every tester. 

Siam, for elephants so famed, 

Is not with England to be named : 

Their elephants by men are sold ; 

Ours sell themselves, and take the gold. 



No. 1. 

THE SWAN TRTPE CLUB IN DUBLIN. 

A SATIRE. 

Dedicated to all those who are true friends to her 
present majesty and her government, to the church 
of England, and the succession as by law esta- 
blished ; and who gratefully acknowledge the pre- 
servation of their religion, rights, and liberties, due 
to t Fie late king William, of ever glorious and im- 
mortal memory. 

Difficile Mt satt/ram non scriberc. 

How this fantastic world is changed of late' 

Sure some full tuoou has work'd upon the state. 



i Time was when it was question'd much in slorv, 
Which was the worst, the Devil or a Tory , 

I But now, alas ! those happy times are o’er ; 

The rampant things are couchant now no more, 

But trump up Tories, who were Whigs before. 
There was a time when fair Hibernia lay 
Dissolved in ease, and, with a gentle sway, 

Enjoy’d the blessings of a halcyon day. 

Flensed with the bliss their friendly union made, 
Beneath her bending fig-tree’s peaceful shade. 
Careless and free, her happy sons were laid. 

No feuds, no groundless jealousies appear, 

To rouse their rage, or wake them into fear ; 

With pity they beheld Britannia’s state, 

Toss’d by the tempest of a stormy fate ; 

Wild frenxy through her blasted borders pass’d, 
Whilst noisy faction drove the furious blast. 

Calm and serene we heard the tempest roar. 

And fearless view’d the danger from the shore. 

Thus blest, we slumber’d in a downy trance, 
Happy, like Eden, in mild ignorance ; 

Till Discord, like the wily serpent, found 
Th’ unguarded path to the forbidden ground ; 
Show’d us the tree, the tempting tree, which stood 
The fairest, but most fatal, of the wood ; 

And where (as hanging on the golden bough) 

The glittering fruit look’d smiling to the view. 

'* Taste, and be wise,” the sly provoker said ; 

And see the platform of your ruin laid : 

Rouse from the dulness ye too long have shown. 
And view your church’s danger, and your own. 

Thus a f superior wit we catch’d in haste. 

Which mock'd the approach of our deluded taste. 
And now 

Imaginary schemes we seem to spy, 

And search for dangers with a curious eye ; 

From thought to thought we roll, and rack our sense, 
To obviate mischiefs in the future tense : 

Strange plots in embryo from the Lord we fear; 

And dream of mighty ills, the Lord knows where ! 
Wretchedly wise, wc curse our present store, 

But bless the witless age we knew before. 

Near that famed place* where slender wights resort 
And gay Pulvilio keeps his scented court ; 

Where exiled wit ne’er shows its hated face. 

But happier nonsense fills the thoughtless place ; 
Where sucking beaux, our future hopes, are bred, 
The sharping gamester, and the bully red, 
O’erstock’d with fame, but indigent of bread ; 

There stands a modern dome 6 of vast renown. 

For a plump cook and plumper reck’nings known : 
Raised high, the fair inviting bird you see, 

In all bis milky plumes and feather’d lecheiv ; 

In whose soft down immortal Jove was dress’d 
When the fair nymph the wily god possess'd ; 

Still in which shape he stands to mortal view. 

Patron of whoring and of toping too. 

Here gravely meet the worthy sons of seal, 

To wet their pious clay, and decently to rail : 
Immortal courage from the claret springs, 

To censure heroes and the acts of kings : 

Young doctors of the gown here shrewdly show 
How grace divine can ebb, and spleen can flow ; 

The pious red-coat most devoutly swears. 

Drinks to the church, but ticks on bis arrears ; 

The gentle beau, too, joins in wise debate, 

Adjusts his cravat, and reforms the state. 

As when the sun, on a returning flood. 

Warms into life the animated mud, 

Strange wondrous insects on the shore remain. 

And a new race of vermin fills the plain ; 

So from the excrement of seal we find 
A slimy race, but of the modish kind, 

• Lucas'# coffeehouse. The Sv.au luu-iti 
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Crawl from the filth, and, kindled into man, 

Make up the members of the sage divan. 

Of these the famed Borachio is the chief, 

A son of pudding and eternal beef. 

The jovial god, with all-inspiring grace. 

Sits on the scarlet honours of his face ; 

His happy face, from rigid wisdom free. 

Securely smiles in thoughtless majesty ; 

His own tithe-geese not half so plump as he. 

Wild notions flow from his immoderate head, 

And statutes quoted, — moderately read ; 

Whole Hoods of words his moderate wit reveal, 

Yet the good man’s immoderate in seal. 

How can his fluent tongue and thought keep touch, 
Who thinks too little, but who talks too muchl 
"When peaceful tars with Gallic navies meet. 

And lose their honour to preserve the fleet. 

This wondrous man alone shall conquest boost, 

And win the battles which the heroes lost. 

When just esteem he would of William raise, 

He damns the glories which he means to praise ; 
The poor encomium, so thinly spread, 

Lampoons the injured ashes of the dead ; 

Though for the orator, ’tis said withal, 

He meant to praise him, if he meant at all. 

Egregious Magpie* charms the listening throng, 
Whilst inoffensive satire tips his tongue ; 

Grey politics adorn the beardless chit. 

Of foreign manners but of native wit ; 

8carce wean’d from diddy of his Alma Mater, 

The cocking thing steps forth the church’s Erra Pater; 
High-flying thoughts his moderate size supply, 

And wing the towering puppet to the sky ; 

On brazen wings beat out from native stock, 

He mounts, and rides upon the weathercock ; 

From whence the dull Hibernian isle he views; 

The dull Hibernian isle he sees, and spews; 

He mourns the talent of his wisdom, lost 
On such a dry inhospitable coast. 

Thus daws, when perch’d upon a steeple's top, 

With Oxford strut and pride superior hop ; 

And, whilst on earth their haughty glances throw, 
Take humble curates but for daws below. 

Fircdrake, b a senator of awkward grace, 

But famed for matchless modesty and face, 

With Christian clamour fills the deafen’d room, 

And prophesies of wondrous ills to come. 

Heaven in a hurry seems to have form’d his paste. 
Fill'd up his spleen, but left his head-piece waste : 
He thinks, he argues, nay, he prays, in haste. 

When in soil'd sheets the dirty wight is spread, 

And high-flown schemes for curtains grace the bed, 
Wild freakish fancy, with her airy train. 

Whirls through the empty region of his brain 
Shows him the church just tott’ring on his head, 
And all her mangled sons around her spread ; 

Paints out himself, of all his hopes beguiled, 

And his domestic Sicorax defiled : 

Then kindling at the sight, he flies about. 

And puts dissenting squadrons to the rout; 

Brimful of wrath, he plunges into strife, 

And thumps the passive carcase of his wife; 

He routs the flying foe, he scours the plain, 

And boldly fights the visionary scene. 

Th' Apollo of the cause, old Grimbeard' stands. 
And all the inferior fry of wit commands ; 

Nursed up in faction, and a foe to peace. 

He robs his hones of necessary ease ; 

Drunk with inveterate spieen, he scorns his age, 

And Nature’s lowest ebb supplies with sprightly rag?. 
Cold drivelling Time has nil his nerve* unstrung, 

But left untouch’d his lechery of tongue ; 

• Arehdracou IVrrival. * Ecvhlin, a lawyer. 

* Mr., or captain, Locke. 



His lechery of tongue, which still remains, 

And adds a friendly aid to want of brains ; 

He blames the dulness of his party’s sloth. 

And chides the fears of their unactive youth ; 

Tells them the time, the happy time, is come. 

When moderation shall behold its doom ; 

When snivelling mercy shall no more beguile, 

But Christian force and pious rage shall smile ; 
Warns them against those dangers to provide, 

Those dangers which his spectacles have spied. 
Dark and unknown to all the world beside 1 
Hail, venerable man, design’d by fate 
The saving genius of a sinking state 1 
Lo, prostrate at thy feet we trembling fall, 

Thou great twin-idol of the thund'ring Baal! 

How shall thy votaries th) wrath assuage, 

Unbend thy frowns, and deprecate thy ragel 
Millions of victims shall thy altars soil ; 

Heroes shall bleed and treasurers shall broil ; 

Thy peerless worth shall in our lays be sung : 

O, bend thy stubborn rage, and sheathe thy dreadful 
tongue ! 

Nut brain, » a dagglc-gown of large renown. 

For weak support to needy client known, 

With painted dangers keeps his mob in awe. 

And shrewdly construes faction iuto law. 

When Albion’s senate waved its fatal wand, 

And with their hungry locusts cursed the bind, 

Our fruitful Egypt, with the load oppress'd. 

Beheld with grief its happy fields laid waste : 

With water)’ eyes, and with a mother's pain, 

She heard the nation groan, but heard in vain ; 

Till, gorged with prey, they took the favourite wind, 
And left this straggling vermin here behind : 

Too well he liked our fruitful Egypt’s plain, 

| To trot to hungry Westminster again. 

Say, blind Hibernia, for what charms unknown 
Ye adopt a man whom ye should blush to own : 
Beggar'd and spoil’d of all your wealthy store. 

Yet hug the viper whom ye cursed before. 

Is this the pious champion of your cause. 

Who robs your offspring to protect your laws ; 

Silly distils his venom to the root, 

And blasts the tree from whence he plucks the fruit ? 
Who sees your ruin, which he smiles to see ; 

Whose gain's his heaven, and whose god’s a fee t 
In the first rank fam’d Sooterkin b is seen, 

Of happy visage and enchanting mien, 

A lazy modish son of melancholy spleen ; 

Whose every feature flourishes in print, 

And early pride first taught the youth to squint. 
What niggard father would begrudge his brass, 

When travell’d son doth homebred boy surpass — 
Went out a fopling and return’d an ass t 
Of thought so dark, that no erroneous hit 
E’er show’d the lucid beauties of his wit. 

When scanty fee expects a healing pill. 

With careless yawn he noils upon the bill, 

Secure to hit — who never fails to kill. 

When costive punk, in penitential case, 

Sits squeezing out her soul in vile grimace, 

To case his patient, he prescribes — his face! 

Well may the wretch a Providence disown. 

Who thinks no wisdom brighter than his own : 

Long since he left religion in the lurch, 

Who yet would raise the glories of the church. 

And stickles for its rights, who ne'er comes near tho 
porch. 

Immortal Crab® stands firmly to the truth, 

And with sage nod commands the list’ning youth ; 

■ N utley, a lawyer. * Dr. Worth, n phydeian. 

• Explain**!, in tho Lanesbornugh rnannvript. to be urcb- 
deacon Neele. hut averred hv another authority to mean ■ 
"Mr. Hedge Youug, or Hogg Young, the laic lord -chancel tor's 
purse-boom.” 
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In whom rjtnk spleen ha# all it# vigour shown, 

And blended all it# curses into one ; 

O’erflowing gall ha# changed the crimson flood, 

And turn'd to vinegar the wretch's blood* 

Nightly on bcuded knees the musty put 
Still saint# the spigot and adores the butt j 
With fervent seal the flowing liquor plies, 

But damns the moderate bottle for its si*e. 

His liquid vows cut swiftly through the air, 

W’hen glorious red has whetted him to prayer; 
Thrifty of time, and frugal of his ways. 

Tippling he rails, and as he rails he prays. 

In the sage list great Mooncalf is enroll'd. 

Famed as the Delphic oracle of old. 

Propitious dulness and a senseless joy 
Shone at his birth and bless'd the hopeful boy ; 
Who utters wonders without sense of pain, 

And scorns the crabbed labour of his brain. 
Fleeting as air his words outstrip the wind. 

Whilst the sage tardy meaning lags behind. 

No saucy foresight dares his will control, 

Or stop the impetuous motion of hi# soul ; 

His soul, which struggles in her dark abode, 

Crush'd and o’erlay'd with the unwieldy load : 
Prevailing dulness did his sense betray. 

And cramp'd his reason to extend his clay ; 

His wit contracted to a narrow span, 

A yard of idiot to an inch of man. 

Hail, mighty dunce, thou largest of thy kind, 

How well thy mien is suited to thy mind ! 

What if the lords and commons can’t agree, 

Thou dear, dull, happy thing, what is’t to theef 
Sit down contented with thy present store, 

Heaven ne'er design’d thee to be wise and poor : 
Trust to thy fate ; whatever parties join, 

Thy want of wit obstructs thy want of coin. 

As when imperial Rome beheld her state 
Grown faint and struggling with impending fate ; 
When barbarous nations on her ruins trod. 

And no kind Jove appear'd her guardian god ; 

A sacred goose could all her fears disperse. 

And save the mistress of the universe : 

Of equal fame the great example be, 

Our church's safety we expect from thee : 

In thee, great man, the saving brood remains. 

Of equal piety and equal brains ; 

Iu this we differ but in point of name : 

Unlike the Romans we ; but thou, our goose, the 
same. 

And now with solemn grace the council sat, 

And the third flask had raised a warm debate ; 
When Faction, entering, walk’d the giddy maze. 
Sworn foe and noted enemy to peace ; 

And, taking Grimbeard’s shape, the silence broke, 
And in shrill voice the eager fury spoke. [find 

“ Be witness. Heaven, how much I’m pleased to 
Such gallant friends, and of so brave a raiml ; 

Souls fit to rule the world, and proudly sit 
The noblest sons of piety and wit. 

Uncommon vigour in your looks I spy, 

Resolved the utmost of your force to try ; 

Bravely to stickle for your church’s laws. 

And shed a generous influence on her cause. 

See how with grief she hangs her pensive head, 
Whilst trickling tears, upon her garments shed, 
Mourn all her lustre and her beauty tied : 

In hair dishe veil’d, and with bosom bare, 

With melancholy sounds she fills the air. 

Would ye, my friends, the weighty business know, 
And learn the cruel reason of her woe Y 
The cause she has to grieve, the world believes, : 
Is this — hem — hem — why, ’tis enough she grieves 
What sons from tears their flinty souls can keep, 
And with dry eyes behold their mother weep T 



Ah ! stop the deluge of her watery store, 

And let her taste those joys she felt before ! 

•* When William (curse upon that hated name. 
For ever blotted and unknown to fame!) — 

When William in imperial glory shone. 

And, to our grief, possess'd Britannia’s throne; 
Mark with what malice he our church debased, 

Her sons neglected, and her rites defaced : 

To canting seal design’d her form a slave, 

And meant to ruin what he came to save. 

What though the world be fill'd with his alarms 
And fainting Gallia trembled at his arms ; 

Yet still the doughty hero did no more 
Than Julius once, and Ammon, did before. 

Is this the idol of the people’s love, 

The poor mock-puppet of a ruling Jove! 

Sorrel, we owe his hasty fate* to thee, 

Thou lucky horse ; oh ! may thy memory be 
Fragrant to all, as it is sweet to me ! 

Too far, I fear, the vile infection’s spread. 

Since Anna courts the party which he led. 

And treads the hated footsteps of the dead. 

If so, what now can we expect to hear, 

But black effects of those damn’d ills we fear Y 
Your fat endowments shall be torn away, 

And to Geneva seal become an easy prey ; 

Cold element shall give your gut# the gripes, 

And, ah ! no more you shall indulge in tripes. 

No Sunday pudding shall adorn the board, 

Or burn the chaps of it# too eager lord : 

No gentle Abigail shall caudles make, 

Nor cook the jellies for the chaplain’s back ; 
Long-winded schismatics shall rule the roast. 

And father Christmas mourn his revels lost. 

Rouse then, ray friends, and all your forces Join, 
And act with vigour in our great desigii : 

What though our danger is not really great t 
’Tis brave to oppose a government we hate. 

Poison the nation with your jealous fears, 

And set the fools together by the ears : 

Whilst with malicious joy we calmly sit. 

And smile to see the triumphs of our wit : 

Sound well the college ; and with nicest skill [ will. 
Inflame the beardless boys, and bend them to your 
What though unmoved her learned sons have stood, 
Nor sacrificed to spleeu their country's good Y 
Yet search the tree, and sure there may he found 
Some branches tainted, though the trunk be sound; 
Show them the lure which never fails to hit ; 
Approve their briskness, and admire their wit. 
Youth against flattery has no defence, 

Fools still are cheated with the bait of sense ; 

Glean e’en the schools from lechery and birch, 

And teach the youngsters to defend the church. 

’Tis fool# we want, and of the largest size : 

'Twould spoil our cause to practise on the wiso : 
The wise are eagles of .the sharpest ken. 

And calmly weigh the merits and the men ; 

Pierce through the cobweb veil of erring sense, 

And know the truth of seal from the pretence : 
Whilst fools, like game-cocks, are the slaves of show, 
And never ask a cause, but fly upon the foe : 

Chance only guides them wandering in the night, 

I When in an age they stumble on the right: 

God uever gave a fool the gift of sight." 

He said — with Joy the pleased assembly rose ; 
“Well moved!" they cried, and murmur’d their 
applause : 

When, lo, before the board, confess’d in sight. 
Stepp’d forth a heavenly guest serenely bright; 

No mortal beauty could with hers compare. 

Or poet’s fancy form a maid so fair ; 

. • Sorrel win* the nrnne of Ihe horse on which king WilluuB 

1 rode when lie received his mortal injury by a fall. 
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THE SWAN TRIPE CLUB IN DUBLIN. 



Around her held immortal glories shine, 

And her mild air confess'd the nymph divine ; 
Whilst thus she spake : 

“ Ask not, my frighted sons, from whence I came, 
But mark me well ; Religion is my name ; 

An angel once, but now a fury grown. 

Too often talk’d of, but too little known: 

Is it for me, my sous, that ye engage, 

Aad spend the fury of your idle rage t 

'Tit false ; unmanly spleen your bosom warms, 

And a pretended *eal your fancy charms. 

Where have I taught you in the sacred page 
To construe moderation into rage ; 

To affront the power from whence your safety springs, 
And poorly blast the memory of kings 1 
Branded with infamy, ye shun the light, 

But court, Like birds obscene, the covert of the night. 

Is then unlawful riot fit to be 

The great supporter of my church and me ! 

Think ye, weak men, she’s of her foes afraid, 

Or wants the assistance of your feeble aid 1 
When round her throne seraphic warriors stand 
And form upon her side a heavenly hand : 

When, fix’d as fate, her deep foundation lies, 

And spreads where'er my Anna's glory flies. 

Think on the intended ruins of the day, 

When to proud Rome yc were design’d a prey : 
With wonder read those fatal times again, 

And call to mind the melancholy scene : 

When down its rapid stream the torrent bore 
Your country's laws, and safety was no more; 

Tom from your altars, ye were forced to roam 
In needy exile from your native home. 

'Twas then, my sons, yoor mighty William rose, 
And bravely fell like lightning on your foes: 

With royal pity he deplored your fate, 

Ami stood the Atlas of your sinking state. 

When sacrifice cm idle altars slain 
Polluted all the isle and dyed the plain ; 

Rome’s mob of saints did all your temples fill, 

And cousccratcd groves crown’d every hill ; 

'Twas then, Josi&h-like, that he defaced 
Their pagan rites, and laid their altars waste ; 

Drove out their idols from their loved abodes, 

And pouuded into dnst their molten gods : 

Israel’s true Lord was to his rule restored. 

Again his name was heard and was again adored. 

** Wondering, yc saw your great deliverer come, 
But, while he warr’d abroad, ye rail'd at home ; 
Dreadfully gay in arms, but scorn’d in peace. 

The useless buckler of inglorious case : 

O poor and short-lived glory and renown ! 

O false unenvied pleasures of a crown ! 

So soon are all thy shining honours fled, 

Traduced while living, and defamed when dead. 
Strange fate of heroes, who like comets blaze, 

And with a sudden light the world amaze : 

Iiut when with fading beams they quit the skies, 

No more to shine the wonder of our eyes ; 

Their glories spent, and all their fiery store, 

We worn the omens which wc fear’d before. 

“ My royal Anne, whom every virtue crowns, 
Feels your ill-govem’d rage, nor ’scapes your frowns ; 
Your want of duty yc supply with spite, 

Traduce her councils, and her heroes slight ; 
Lampoon the mildness of her easy sway, 

Ami sicken at the light of her superior day ; 

Poison Iter sweets of life with groundless fears. 

And fill her royal breast with anxious cares. 

What! such a queen, where Art and Nature join 
To hit the ropy of % form divine : 

Unerring Wisdom purged the dross nway. 

And form’d jour Anna of p. nobler clay ; 



Breathing a soul in which in glory shone 
Goodness innate, and virtue like its own : 

She knows how far engaging sweetness charms, 

And conquers more by mildness than by arras : 
Like Sampson’s riddle m the sacred song, 

A springing sweet still flowing from the strong ; 
Like hasty sparks her slow' resentment dies. 

Her rigour lagging, but her mercy flics. 

Hail, pious princess! mightiest of thy name. 
Though last begotten, yet the first in fame : 

Those glorious heroines we in story see 
Were but the fainter types of greater thee. 

Let others take a lustre from the throne ; 

You shine with brighter glories of your own, 

Add worth to worth, and dignify a crown. 

Oft have I mark’d with what a studious care 
My words you ponder and my laws revere ; 

To thee, great queen, what elegies are due. 

Who both protect the flock and feed the shepherds 
For which I still preside o'er thy alarms, [too !• 
And add a shining lustre to thy arms : 

1 form’d the battle, and I gave the word, 

And rode with conquest on thy Ormond's sword : 
When Anjou’s fleet yielded its Indian store. 

And at thy sacred feet deposed the silver ore ; 

I sent the goddes, when Victoria came, 

And raised thy Churchill to immortal fame. 

And Hochstel’8 bloody field advanced the hero's 
name. 

Nor shall thy glories or thy triumphs cease. 

But thy rough wars shall soften into peace. 

Charles* shall from thee his diadem receive. 

And shining pomp which you alone can give ; 

The Gallic Hon, list'ning at bis shore. 

Shall fear to tempt the British dangers more. 

But sculk in deserts where he used to roar : 
Admiring worlds before thy throne shall stand, 

And willing nations bend to thy command. 

“ For you, yc inveterate enemies to peace, 

Whom kings can ne'er oblige, nor heaven can please ; 
Who, blindly zealous, into faction run, 

And make those dangers you’d be thought to shun ; 
For shame, the transports of your rage give o’er, 
And let your civil feuds be hoard no more : 

To the wise conduct of my Anna trust ; 

Know your own good, and to yourselves be just : 
And, when with grief you see your brother stray, 

Or in a night of error lose his way, 

Direct his wandering, and restore the day. 

To guide his steps, afford your kindest aid, 

And gently pity whom ye can't persuade ; 

Leave to avenging Heaven his stubborn will. 

For, O, remember, he’s your brother still : 

Let healing mercy through your actions shine. 

And let your lives confess your cause divine.” 

Frowning, the goddess spoke, and straight with, 
drew, 

Scatt'ring ambrosial odours as she flew ; 

Her trembling sons, immoderately scared. [heard. 
Fled from th* uneasy truths which suddenly they 

No. II. 

THE STORY OF ORPHEUS. 

BURLESQUED. 

Orpheu 8, a one-eyed blearing Thracian, 

The crowder of that barb’rous nation, 

Was ballad-singer by vocation; 

Who, up and down the country strolling, 

And with his strains the mob cajolitig, 

• Altuitinc to her grant* to the clergy. 
b The Mrclwluke Char lea. 
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Charm'd era as much as each man knows 
Our modern farces do our beaux : 

To hear whose voice they left their houses, 
Their food, their handicrafts, and spouses ; 
Whilst, by the mercury of his song, 
lfe threw the staring, gaping throng 
( A thing deserving admiration) 

Into a copious salivation. 

From hence came all those monstrous stories, 
That to his lays wild beasts danced borees ; 

That after him, whefe’er he rambled, 

The lion ramp’d and the bear gamboH’d, 

And rocks and caves (their houses) ambled : 

For sure, the monster mob includes 
All beasts, stones, stocks, in solitudes. 

lie had a spouse, yclept Eurydice, 

As tight a lass as e’er your eye did see ; 

Who, being caress’d one day by Morpheus, 

In absence of her husband, Orpheus, 

As in the god’s embrace she lay, 

Died, not by metaphor they say, 

But the ungrateful literal way : 

For a modern's (Tasso) pleased to say by’t, 
From sleep to death there’s but a way-bit. 
Orpheus at tirst, to appearance grieving, 

For one he had oft wish’d dnmn’d while living, 
That lie might play her her farewell, 

Resolved to take a turn to hell 
( For spouse, he gtiess'd, was gone to the devil) : 
There was a husband damnably civil! 

Playing a merry strain that day, 

Upon til' infernal king’s highway, 

He caper’d on, as who should say, 

Since spouse has pass'd the Stygian ferry, 

Since spouse is damn'd, I will be merry ; 

And wights who travel that way daily 
Jog on by his example gaily. 

Thus scraping, he to hell advanced : 

When he came there the devil danced ; 

All hell was with the frolic taken, 

Ami with a huge huzia was shaken. 

All hell broke loose, and they who were 
One moment past plunged in despair, 

Sung, Hang sorrow, cast away care ! 

Hut Pluto, with a spiteful prauk, 

Ungrateful devil, did Orpheus thank. 

Orpheus, said he, I like thj strain 
So well, that here's thy wife again : 

But on those terms receive the blessing. 

Till thou’rt on earth forbear possessing. 

He who has play’d like thee in hell 
Might e’en do t’other thing as well ; 

And shades of our eternal night 
Were not design’d for such delight. 

Therefore, if such in hell thou usest. 

Thy spouse immediately thou losest. 

Quoth Orpheus, I nm manacled, I see : 

You and your gift be damn'd, thought he ; 

And shall be, if my skill don’t fail me, 

And if the devil doe* not ail me. 

Now Orpheus saw importance free, 

By which once more a slave was he. 

The damn’d changed presently their notes, 

And stretch'd with hideous howl their throats; 
And two and two together link'd, 

Their chains with horrid music clink’d ; 

And in the concert, yell ami fetlock 
Express’d the harmony of wedlock, 
lie, by command, then lugg’d his dowdy 
To Acheron, with many a how-d'ye ; 

But, as the boat was tow’rd them steering, 

The rogue, with wicked ogle leering, 

Darted at her fiery glances, 

Which kindled in her furious fancies. 



Her heart did thick as any drum beat. 
Alarming Amaxon to combat. 

He soon perceives it, and too wise is 
Not to lay hold on such a crisis : 

His moiety on the bank ho threw. 

Whilst thousand devils look'd askew. 

Thus spouse, who knew what long repentance 
Was to ensue by Pluto's sentence, 

Could not forbear her recreation 
One poor half-day, to avoid damnation. 

Her from his arms the Furies wrung, 

And into hell again they Hung. 

He, singing thus, repass’d the ferry, — 

“ Since spouse is damn’d, 1 will be merry.” 



No. III. 

ACTION ; 

OB, THE ORIGINAL OF HORN FAIR. 

Some time about the month of July, 

Or else our ancient authors do lie, 

Diana, whom poetic noddies 
Would have us think to be some goddess, 
(Though, in plain truth, a witch she was, 
Who sold grey peas at Ratcliff- cross.) 

Went to the up-setting of a neighbour. 
Having before been at her labour. 

The gossips had of punch a bowlful ! 

Which made them all sing, O be joyful ! 

A folly took them in the noddle, 

Their over-heated bums to coddle ; 

So they at Limchouse took a sculler, 

And cramm’d it so, no egg was fuller. 

With tide of ebb, they got to EritF, 

Where Punchinello once was sheriff, 

Our jovial crew then made n halt, 

To drink some N&ntz, at what-d'ye-call’t. 
And thence, if any cared a fart for’t 
Went to a stream that comes from Hartford j 
Where all unrigg’d, in good decorum. 

As naked as their mothers bore them; 

And soon their tattling did outdo 
An Irish howl or hubbubboo. 

44 O la,” cries one, to joke the aptest, 

44 Methinks I’m grown an anabaptist ; 

If to be dipp’d to grace prefers, 

I’m graced and soused o’er head and cars.” 
Whilst thus she talk'd, all of a sudden 
They grew as mute as hasty-pudding : 
Daunted at th* unexpected sounds 
Of hollaing men and yelping hounds, 

Who soon came up and stood at bay 
At those who wish’d themselves away. 

But, to increase their sad disaster, 

After the curs appear’d their master ; 

Act eon named, a country gent, 

Who, hard by somewhere, lived in Kent ; 
And hunting loved more than his victuals. 
And cry of hounds ’hove sound of fiddles. 

He saw his dogs neglect their sport. 

Having sprung game of better sort ; 

Which put him in a fit of laughter. 

Not dreaming what was coming after. 

Bless me ! how the young lecher stared ! 
How pleasingly the spark was scared ! 

With hidden charms hi* eyes he fed, 

And to our females thus he said : 

44 Hey, jingo! what the de’il’s the matter; 
Do mermaids swim in Hartford water ! 

The poets tell us they have skill in 
That sweet melodious art of singing: 

If to that tribe you do belong, 

Faith, ladies, come — let’s have a song. 
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ACTION— THE FAMOUS SPEECHMAKEil. 



What, silent ! ne’er a word to spare me 1 
Nay, frown not, for you cannot scare me. 

Ha, now I see you are mere females. 

Made to delight and pleasure us males. 

Faith, ladies, do not think me lavish, 

If five or six of you I ravish. 

l’gad, I must.” This did so frighten 

The gossips, they seem'd thunder-smitten. 

At last Diana takes upon her 
To vindicate their injured honour ; 

And by some necromantic spells, 

Strong charms, witchcraft or something else, 

In twinkling of the shell of oyster, 
Transmogrified the rampant royster 
Into a thing some call a no-man. 

Unfit to love or please a woman. 

The poets, who love to deceive you, 

(For, once believe them, who’d believe you!) 
Say that, to quench his lecherous fire, 

Into a stag she changed the squire ; 

Which made him fly o’er hedges skipping 
Till his own hounds had spoii’d his trippiug. 
But I, who am less given to lying, 

Than jolly rakes to think of dying, 

Do truly tell you here between us, 

She only spoii’d the spark for Venus ; 

Which soon Ids blood did so much alter, 

He cared for love less than for halter: 

No more the sight of naked beauty 
Could prompt his vigour to its duty : 

And in this case, you may believe. 

He hardly stay’d to take his leave. 

He had a wife, and she, poor woman, 

Soon found in him something uncommon. 

In vain she strived, young, fair, and plump, 

To rouse to joy the senseless lump. 

She from a drone, alas ! sought honey, 

And from an empty pocket money. 

Thus used, she for her ease contrives 
That sweet revenge of slighted wives ; 

And soon of horns a pair most florid 
Were by her grafted on his forehead ; 

At sight of which his shame and anger 
Made him first curse, then soundly bang her. 
And then his rage, which overpower’d him, 
Made poets say his dogs devour’d him. 

At Cuckold’s Point he died with sadness ; 

(Few in his case now show such madness ;) 
Whilst gossips, pleased at his sad case. 

Straight fix’d his horns just on the place, 

Lest the memory on’t should be forgotten, 
When they, poor souls, were dead and rotten ; 
And then from queen Dick got a patent. 

On Charlton-green to set up a tent ; 

Where once a- year, with friends from Wapping, 
They tell how they were taken napping. 

The following age improved the matter, 

And made two dishes of a platter. 

The tent where they used to repair 
Is now become a jolly fair ; 

Where, every eighteenth of October, 

Comes citizen demure and sober. 

With basket, shovel, pickaxe, stalking, 

To make a way for’s wife to walk in : 

Where, having laid out single money, 

In buying horns for dearest honey. 

O’er furmity, pork, pig. and ale, 

They cheer their souls, and t dl this tale. 



THE FAMOUS SPEECHMAKEil IF 
ENGLAND; 

Or Baron ( alias Barren) LoveI*« Charge at ih% 
Assizes at Exon, April 5, 1710. 

• Rurnn troeoti* ? 

From London to Exon, 

By special direction, 

Came down the world’s wonder, 

Sir Salathiel Blunder, 

With a quoif on bis head 
As heavy as lead ; 

Aud thus open’d and said : — 

Gentlemen of the Grand Inquest, 

Her majesty, mark it, 

Appointed this circuit 
For me and my brother, 

Before any other ; 

To execute laws. 

As you may suppose, 

Upon such as offenders have been. 

So then, not to scatter 
More words on the matter. 

We’re beginning just now to begin. 

But hold — first and foremost, I must enter a clause, 
As touching and concerning our excellent laws ; 
Which here I aver 
Are better by far 

Than them all put together abroad and beyond sea * 
For I ne'er read the like, nor e’er shall, I fancy 
The laws of our land 
Don’t abet, but withstand, 

Inquisition and thrall, 

And whatever may gall, 

And fire withal ; 

And sword that devours 
Wherever it scowers : 

They preserve liberty and property, for which men 
pull and hale so, 

And they are made for the support of good govern- 
ment also. 

Her majesty, knowing 
The best way of going 
To work for the weal of the nation. 

Builds on that rock 
Which all storms will mock, 

Since religion is made the foundation. 

And, I tell you to boot, she 
Resolves resolutely 
No promotion to give 
To the best man alive, 

In church or in state, 

(I’m an instance of that,) 

But only to such of a good reputation 
For temper, morality, and moderation. 

Fire 1 fire ! a wild-fire, 
#•••••» 
Which greatly disturbs the queen's peace, 
Lies running about ; 

And if you dou't put it out, 

(That’s positive) will increase : 

And any may spy, 

With half of an eye, 

That it comes from our priests and papistical fry. 

Ye have one of these fellows, 

With fiery bellows, 

Come hither to blow and to puff here ; 

Who, having been toss’d 
From pillar to post, 

At last vents his rascally stuff here: 

Which to such as are honest must sound very oddly. 
When they ought to preach nothing but what’s very 

godly ; 

• A line Ktuu to U wanting here 
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As here from thi® place we charge you to do, 

A® ye’ll answer to man, betide® yc know who. 

Ye have a diocesan, — » 

But I don’t know the man 
They tell me, however. 

The man's a'good liver, 

And fiery never! 

Now, ye under-puller®. 

That wear such black colours, 

How well would it look. 

If his measures ye took, 

Thus for head and for rump 
Together to jump; 

For there’s none deserve place®, 

I speak' t to their faces, 

But men of such graces, 

And I hope he will never prefer any asses ; 
Especially when I’m so confident on’t, 

For reasons of state, that her majesty won’t. 

Know, I myself, I 
Was present and by 

At the great trial, where there was a great company, 
Of a turbulent preacher, who, cursedly hot, [plot. 
Turn'd the fifth of November, even the gun-powder 
Into impudent railing, and the devil knows what ; 
Exclaiming like fury — it was at Paul’s, London — 
How church was in danger, and like to be undone, 
And so gave the lie to gracious queen Anne ; 

And, which is far worse, to our parliament- men : 
And then printed a book, 

Into which men did look ; 

True, he made a good text; 

But what follow’d next 
Was naught but a dunghill of sordid abuses. 
Instead of sound doctrine, with proofs to’t, and uses. 
It was high time of day 
That such inflamma- 
tion should be extinguish'd without more delay ; 

But there was no engine could possibly do’t. 

Till the commons play’d theirs, and so quite put it 
So the man was tried for't, [out. 

Before highest court: 

Now it’s plain to be seen 
It’s his principles I mean, 

Where they suffer’d this noisy and his lawyer* to 
Which over, the blade [bellow ; 

A poor punishment had 
For that racket he made. 

By which ye may know 
They thought, as I do, 

That he is but at best an inconsiderable fellow. 

Upon this I find here, 

And everywhere, 

That the country rides rusty, and is all out of geer: 
And for whatl 
May 1 not 
In opinion vary, 

And think the contrary, 

But it must create 
Unfriendly debate. 

And disunion straight; 

When no reason in nature 
Can be given of the matter. 

Any more than for shapes or for different stature t 
If you love your dear selves, your religion or queen, 
Ye ought in good manners to be peaceable men : 
For nothing disgusts her 
Like making a bluster : 

And your making this riot 
Is what she would cry at, 

Since all her concern's for our welfare and quiet. 

* Hi. Offs uriiip Black. ill. He was tnaile bUhop of Exeter 
io 1707. 



I would oak any man 
Of them all that maintain 
Their passive obedience 
With such mighty vehemence, 

That damn'd doctrine, I trow ! 

What he means by it, ho*, 

To trump it up nowt 
Or to tell me in short, 

What need there is for’t 1 
Ye may say 1 am hot, 

I say 1 am not; 

Only warm, as the subject on which I am gut. 

There are those alive yet. 

If they do not forget, [state : 

May remember what mischiefs it did church and 
Or at least must have heard 
The deplorable calamities 
It drew upon families, 

About sixty years ago and upward. 

And now, do ye see, 

Whoever they be 

That make such an oration 

In our protestant nation. 

As though. church was all on a fire, — 

With whatever cloak 
They may cover their talk, 

And wheedle the folk, 

That the oaths they have took. 

As our governors strictly require ; — 

I say they are men — (and I'm a judge yc all know)— 
That would our roost excellent laws overthrow ; 

For the greater part of them to church never go ; 
Or, what’s much the same, it by very great chance is. 
If e’er they partake of her wise ordinances. 

Their aim is, no doubt, 

Were they made to speak out, [rout j 

To pluck down the queen, that they make all this 
And to set up, moreover, 

A bastardly brother ; 

Or at least to prevent the house of Hanover. 

Ye gentlemen of the jury, 

What means all this fury, 

Of which I'm iuform’d by good hands I assure ye ; 
This insulting of persons by blows and rude speeches, 
And breaking of windows, which you kuow maketh 
Ye ought to resent it, [breaches 1 

And iu duty present it, 

For the law is against it; 

Not only the actors engaged in this job, 

But those that encourage and *et on the mob : 

The mob, a paw word, and which I ne’er mention, 
But must in this place, for the sake of distinction. 

I hear that some bailiffs and some justices 
Have strove what they could all this rage to suppress; 
And I hope many more 
Will exert the like power, 

Since none will, depend on’t. 

Get a jot of preferment, 

But men of this kidney, as I told you before. — 

I'll tell you a story : Once upon a time, 

Some hot-headed fellows must needs take a whim, 
And so were so weak 
(’Twas a mighty mistake) 

To pull down and abuse 
Bawdy-houses and stews ; 

Who, tried by the laws of the realm for high-treason. 
Were bang'd, drawn, and quarter’d for that very 
When the time came about [reason. 

For us all to set out. 

We went to take leave of the queen ; 

Where were great men of worth, 

Great heads, and so forth. 

The greatest that ever were seen : 
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Ami she gave us a large 
Ami particular charge; — 

Qrod part on’t indeed 
Is quite out of ray head ; — 

But I remember she said, 

We should recommend peace and good neighbour- 
hood where- 
soever we came ; and so I do here ; 
l-'or that every one, not only men and their wives. 
Should do all that they can to lead peaceable lives; 
And told us withal that she fully expected 
A special account how ye all stood affected ; 

When we've been at St. James’s you’ll hear of the 
Again then I charge ye, [matter. 

Ye men of the clergy, 

That ye follow the track all 
Of your own bishop Blackoll, 

Ami preach, as ye should, 

What’s savoury and good ; 

And together all cling, 

As it were in a string; 

Not falling out, quarrelling one with another, 

Now we’re treating with monsieur, — that son of his 
mother. 

Then proceeded on the c tnmon matters of the law, 
and concluded — 

Once more, and no more, since few words are best, 

1 charge you all present, by way of request,— 

If ye honour as 1 do 
Our dear royal widow, 

Or have any compassion 
For church or the nation, 

And would live a long while 
In continual smile, 

And cat roast and boil, 

And not be forgotten 

When ye are dead and rotten, — 

Hint ye would be quiet and peaceably dwell. 

And never fall out, but p— s iu a quill. 



PARODY 

ON T1LK RECORDER OF BLESSING TON’S ADDRESS TO 
QUBEN ANNE. 

Air. William Crowe , Recorder of Blessing l on's Ad- 
dress to her Majesty , as copied from the London 
Gazette. 

To the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, 

The humble Address of the Sovereign, Recorder, 
Burgesses, and Freemen, of the Borough of Bless, 
ington. 

May it please your Majesty, 

TliotOH wc stand almost last on the roll of boroughs 
of this your majesty’s kingdom of Ireland, and there- 
fore, in good manners to our elder brothers, press 
hut late among the joyful crowd about your royal 
throne, yet wc beg leave to assure your majesty 
that we come behind none in our good affection to 
your sacred person and government ; insomuch that 
the late surprisfng accounts from Germany have 
tilled us with a joy not inferior to any of our fellow- 
suhjects. 

We heard with transport that the F.nglish warmed 
the Held to that degree that thirty squadrons, part of 
the vanquished enemy, were forced to fly to water, 
not able to stand their fire, and drank their last 
draught in the Danube, for the waste they bad before 
committed on its injured banks, thereby putting an 
end to their master's long-boasted victories : a glo- 
rious push indeed, and worthy a general of the queen 
of England. And we are not a little pleased to find 
several gentlemen iu considerable posts of your ina- 



OF BLESSINGTON’S ADDRES8. 

j Jesty's army, who drew their first breath in this 
country, sharing in tAe good fortune of those who so 
effectually put in execution the command of your 
gallant enterprising general, whose twin-battles have, 
with his own title of Marlborough, given immor- 
tality to the otherwise perishing names of Schellen- 
berg and Hogstete : actions that speak him born 
under stars as propitious to England as that he now 
wears, on both which he has so often reflected lustre 
as to have now abundantly repaid the glory they 
once lent him. Nor can we but congratulate with 
a joy proportioned to the success of your majesty’s 
fleet our last campaign at sea, since by it we observe 
the French obliged to steer their wonted course for 
security to their ports ; and Gibraltar, the Spaniards’ 
ancient defence, bravely stormed, possessed, aud 
maintained by your majesty's subjects. 

May the supplies for reducing the exorbitant power 
of France be such as may soon turn your wreaths of 
laurel into branches of olive : that after the toils of 
a just and honourable war, carried on by a confe- 
deracy of which your majesty is most truly, as of the 
faith, styled defender, we may live to enjoy, under 
your majesty’s auspicious government, the blessings 
of a profound and lasting peace ; a peace beyond the 
power of him to violate, who, but for his own un- 
reasonable conveniency, destructive always of his 
neighbours, never yet kept any. And, to complete 
our happiness, may your majesty again prove to 
your own family what you have been so eminently 
to the true church — a nursing mother. So wish and 
so pray, may it please your majesty, your majesty’s 
most dutiful and loyal subjects and devoted humble 
servants. 

This address was presented January 17, 1705. 



Mr. William Crowe's Address to her Majesty , turned 
into Metre . 

From a town that consists of a church and a steeple, 
With three or four houses and as many people, 
There went an address in great form and good order. 
Composed as 'tis said, by Will Crowe, their recorder. 
And thus it began to an excellent tune : 

Forgive us, good madam, that we did not ns soon 
As the rest of the cities and towns of this nation 
Wish your majesty joy on this glorious occasion. 

Not that we’re less hearty or loyal than others. 

But having a great many sisters and brothers. 

Our borough in riches and years far exceeding. 

We let them speak first to show our good breeding. 
We have heard with much transport aud great 
satisfaction 

Of the victory obtain’d in the late famous action, 
When the field was so warm’d that it soon grew too 
hot, [pot. 

For the French and Bavarians, who had all gone to 
But that they thought best iu great haste to retire. 
And leap into the water for fear of the fire. 

But says the good river, Ye fools, plague confound ye, 
Do ye think to swim through me, and that I’ll not 
drown ye, 

Who have ravish’d, and murder'd, and play’d such 
damn’d pranks. 

And trod down the grass on my much injured banks! 
Then swelling with anger and rage to the brink. 

He gave the poor monsieur his last draught of drink. 
So it plainly appears they were very well bang’d, 
And that some may be drown’d who deserved to be 
bang’d. [deed: 

Great Marlbro* well push’d: 'twas well push’d in- 
Oh, how we adore you because you succeed ! 

And now 1 may say it, I hope without blushing. 
That you have got twius by your violent pushing; 
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JACK FRENCHMAN'S LAMENTATION— THE GARDEN TLOT. 



Twin battles I mean, that will ne'er be forgotten, 
Hut live and be talk’ll of when we’re dead and rotten. 
Let other nice lords tculk at home from the wars, 
l'rank’d up and adorn’d with garters and stars, 
Which but twinkle like those in a cold frosty night ; 
While to yours you are adding such lustre and light, 
That if you proceed I’m sure very soon [moon : 
'Twill be brighter and larger than the sun or the 
A blazing star, I foretell, 'twill prove to the Gaul, 
That portends of his empire the ruin and fall. 

Now God bless your majesty and our lord Mur- 
rough, 

And send him in safety and health to his borough. 



JACK FRENCHMAN’S LAMENTATION; 

AN EXCELLENT NEW SONQ. 

To the Tune of “ I’ll tell thee, Diek," &c. 

I. 

Ye commons and peers, 

Pray lend me your ears, 

I II sing you a song, (if I can,) 

How Lewis le Grand, 

Was put to a stand, 

By the arms of our gracious queen Anne. 

II. 

How his army so great 
Had a total defeat. 

And close by the river Dender ; 

Where his grandchildren twain. 

For fear of being slain, 

Gallop’d oiT with the popish pretender. 

III. 

To a steeple on high. 

The battle to spy, 

Up mounted these clever young men , 

But when from the spire 
They saw so much tire. 

Most cleverly came down again. 

IY. 

Then on horseback they got 
All on the same spot, 

By advice of their cousin Vendosmc; 

O Lord ! cried out he. 

Unto young Burgundy , 

Would your brother and you were at home 1 
Y. 

While this he did say, 

Without more delay 
Away the young gentry fled ; 

Whose heels for that work, 

Were much lighter than cork, 

Though their hearts were os heavy ns lead. 

VI. 

N ot so did behave 
Young Hanover brave, 

Iu this bloody field I assure ye : 

When his war-horse was snot 
He valued it not. 

But fought it on foot like a fury. 

VII. 

Full firmly he stood. 

As became his high blood, 

Which runs in his viens so blue : 

For this gallant young man, 

Being a-kln to Quef.n Anne, 

Did as (were she a man) she would do. 

VIII. 

What a racket was here, 

(I think ’twas last year,) 



For a little misfortune in Spain! 

For by letting ’em win, 

We have drawn the puls in, 

To lose ail they're worth this campaign. 

IX. 

Though Bruges and Gheut 
To Monsieur we lent, 

With interest they shall repay ’em ; 

While Paris may sing 
With her sorrowful king, 

Nunc dimittis instead of Te Deton. 

X. 

From this dream of success, 

They’ll awoken, we guess. 

At the sound of great Marlborough's drums : 
They may think, if they will, 

Of Almanza still, 

But 'tis Blenheim wherever he comes. 

XI. 

O Lewis perplex’d, 

What general next 1 
Thou hast hitherto changed in vain : 

He has beat ’em all round ; 

If no new one’s found, 

He Bhall beat 'em over again. 

XII. 

We’ll let Ta/ktrd out. 

If he'll take t’other bout ; 

And much he’s improved, let me tell ye, 

With Nottingham aie 
At every meal, 

And good beef and pudding in belly 

XIII. 

But as losers at play 
Their dice throw away, 

■While the winners do still win on ; 

Let who will command, 

Thou hodst better disband. 

For, old Bully, thy doctors are gone. 



THE GARDEN PLOT. 17<H>. 
When Naboth’s vineyard look’d so fine. 

The king cried out, “ Would this were mine !*• 
And yet no reason could prevail 
To bring the owner to a sale. 

Jezebel saw, with haughty pride, 

How Ahab grieved to be denied ; 

And thus accosted him with scorn : 

“ Shall Naboth make a monarch mourn T 
A king, and weep ! The ground’s your own ; 
I’ll vest the garden in the crown.” 

With that she hatch’d n plot, nud made 
Poor Naboth answer with his head ; 

And when his harmless blood was spilt. 

The ground became his forfeit guilt. 

Poor Hall, renown’d for comely hair, 

Whose hands perhaps were not so fair, 

Yet had a Jezebel as near ; 

Hall, of small scripture conversation, 

Yet, howe'er Hungerford's quotation, 

By some strange accident, had got 
Tne story of this garden-plot — 

Wisely foresaw' he might hare reason 
To dread a modem bill of treason. 

If Jezebel should please to want 
His small addition to her grant: 

Therefore resolved, in humble sort. 

To begin first and make his court ; 

1 And, seeing nothing else would do. 

Gave a third part, to save the other two. 
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VIRTUES OF SID HAMETS ROD— THE RECORDER’S SPEECH. 



THE VIRTUES OF SID HAMET,* THE 
MAGICIAN'S ROD. 1710. 

The raecoi of thi* jem fetprit vai prodigious. Tho allusion 
to (jodolphin** family name, Sidney, aud to hU staff of 
office, are sufficiently obvious. 

The rod was but a harmless wand 
While Moses held it in his hand; 

But, soon as e’er he laid it down, 

’Twas a devouring serpent grown. 

Our great magician, Hainet Sid, 

Reverses what the prophet did : 

His rod was honest English wood, 

That senseless in a corner stood, 

Till, metamorphosed by his grasp, 

It grew an alUderouring asp ; 

Would hiss, and sting, and roll, and twist, 

By the mere virtue of his tist: 

But, when he laid it down, as quick 
Resumed the figure of a stick. 

So, to her midnight feasts, the hag 
Rides on a broomstick for a nag. 

That, raised by magic of her breech, 

O'er sea and land conveys the witch ; 

But with the morning dawn resumes 
The peaceful state of common brooms. 

They tell us something strange and odd, 

About a certain magic rod, b 
That, bending down its top, divines 
Whene’er the soil has golden mines; 

Where there are none it stands erect, 

8coming to show the least respect ; 

As ready wag the wand of Sid 
To bend where golden mines were hid ; 

In Scottish hills found precious ore,* 

Where none e’er look’d for it before; 

And by a gentle bow divined 
How well a cully’s purse was lined ; 

To a forlorn and broken rake 
Stood without motion like a stake. 

The rod of Hermes was renown’d 
For charms above and under ground ; 

To sleep could mortal eyelids fix, 

And drive departed souls to Styx. 

That rod was a just type of Sid's, 

Which o’er a British senate's lids 
Could scatter opium full as well. 

And drive as many souls to bell. 

Sid’s rod was slender, white, and tall, 

Which oil he used to fish withal ; 

A place was fasten’d to the hook, 

And many score of gudgeons took ; 

Yet still so happy was his fate. 

He caught his fish and saved his bait. 

Sid’s brethren of the conjuring tribe 
A circle with their rod describe, 

Which proves a magical redoubt 
To keep mischievous spirits out. 

Sid’s rod was of a larger stride, 

And made a circle thrice as wide, 

Where spirits throng’d with hideous din, 

And he stood there to take them in ; 

But when th’ enchanted rod was broke 
They vanish’d in a stinking smoke. 

Achilles’ sceptre was of wood, 

Like Sid’s, but nothing near so good ; 

Though down from ancestors divine 
Transmitted to the hero’s lino; 

Thence, through a long descent of kings, 

Came an heirloom, as Homer sings. 

Though this description looks bo big, 

That sceptre was a sapless twig, 

• Karl Godolphin. 

1 Tlii) virgttla dirinn, nkl to be Bttnrtnl by minerals. 

* Suppoakl to allude to the Union. 



Which, from the fatal day, when first 
It left, the forest where ’twas nursed. 

At Homer tells us o’er and o’er, 

Nor leaf, nor fruit, nor blossom bore. 

Sid’s sceptre, full of juice, did shoot 
In golden boughs and golden fruit; 

And he, the dragon never sleeping, 
Guarded each fair Hesperian pippin. 

No hobby-horse, with gorgeous top, 

The dearest In Charles Mather’s shop, 

Or glittering tinsel of May-fair, 

Could with the rod of Sid compare. 

Dear Sid, then why wert thou so mad 
To break thy rod like naughty lad 1 
You should have kiss’d it in your distress, 
And then returned to your mistress; 

Or made it a Newmarket switch, 

And not a rod for thy own breech. 

But since old Sid has broken this, 

His next may be a rod in piss. 



THE RECORDER’S SPEECH TO HIS 
GRACE THE DUKE OF ORMOND, 

4th JULY, 1711; 

WITH A PARODY UPON IT, WHICH IS PERHAPS BY SWIFT. 

T ms city can omit no opportunity of expressing 
their hearty affection for her majesty’s person and 
government; and their regard for your grace, who 
has the honour of representing her in this kingdom. 

We retain, my lord, a grateful remembrauce of 
the mild and just administration of the government 
of this kingdom by your noble ancestors ; and, when 
we consider the share your grace had in the happy 
Revolution in 1688, and the many good laws you 
have procured us since, particularly that for prevent- 
ing the farther growth of popery, we are assured that 
that liberty and property, that happy constitution in 
church and Btate, to which we were restored by king 
William of glorious memory, will be inviolably pre- 
served under your grace’s administration. And we 
are persuaded that we cannot more effectually re- 
commend ourselves to your grace’s favour and pro- 
tection than by assuring you that we will, to the 
utmost of our power, contribute to the honour and 
safety of her majesty’s government, the maintenance 
of the succession in the illustrious house of Hanover, 
and that we shall at all times oppose the secret and 
open attempts of the pretender and all his abettors. 

The Recorder’ $ Speech explained by the Tories. 

An ancient metropolis, famous of late 
For opposing the church and for nosing the state, 
For protecting sedition and rejecting order, [corder : 
Made the following speech by their mouth, the re- 
First, to tell you the name of this place of renown, 
Some still call it Dublin, but most Forster’s town. 
The Speech. 

May it please your grace, 

We cannot omit this occasion to tell [well ; 

That we love the queen’s person and government 
Then next, to your grace we this compliment make, 
That our worships regard you, but ’tis for her sake : 
Though our mouth be a Whig, aud our head a dis- 
senter, 

Yet salute you we must, ’cause you represent her : 
Nor can we forget, sir, that some of your line [shine. 
Did with mildness and peace in this government 
But of all your exploit*, we’ll allow but one fact, 
That your grace has procured us a Popery Act. 

By this you may see that the least of your actions 
Docs conduce still the most to our satisfactions. 

And lastly, because in the year eighty-eight 
You did early appear in defence of our right, 
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We give no other proof of your zeal to your prince ; 
So we freely forget all your services since. 

It's then only we hope that whilst you rule o'er us 
You’ll tread in the steps of king William the glorious, 
Whom we're always adoring, though hand over head, 
For we owe him allegiance, although he be dead ; 
Which shows that good seal may be founded in 
spleen, 

Since a dead prince we worship to lessen the queen. 
And as for her majesly, we will defend her 
Against our hobgoblin the popish pretender. 

Our valiant militia will stoutly stand by her 
Against the sly Jack and the sturdy high-flier, [her, 
She is safe when thus guarded, if Providence bless 
And Hanover’s sure to be next her successor, [pity 
Thus ended the speech, but what heart would not 
His grace, almost choked with the breath of the city! 



ATLAS; or, THE MINISTER OF STATE. 
TO THR l.ORD-TH EASl’UEK OXFORD. 1710. 
Atlas, we read in ancient song, 

Was so exceeding tall and strong, 

He bore the skies upon his back, 

Just as the pedlar docs his pack ; 

But, as the pedlar overpress’d 
Unloads upon a stall to rest. 

Or, when he can no longer stand, 

Desires a friend to lend a hand ; 

So Atlas, lest the ponderous spheres 
Should sink and fall about his ears, 

Got Hercules to bear the pile, 

That he might sit and rest awhile. 

Yet Hercules was not so strong, 

Nor could have borne it half so long. 

Great statesmen arc in this condition ; 

And Atlas is a politician, 

A premier minister of state ; 

Alcidcs one of second rate. 

Suppose then Atlas ne’er so wise ; 

Yet, when the weight of kingdom lies 
Too long upon his single shoulders, 

Sink down he muBt, or find upholders. 



LINES 

WHITTEN EXTEMPORE ON MR. IIARLEV's BEING STAB- 
BED, AND ADDRESSED TO III8 PHYSICIAN, 1710-11. 
On Britain Europe's safety lies, 

Britain is left if Harley dies : 

Harley depends upon your skill : 

Think what you save, or what you kill.* 

AN EXCELLENT NEW SONG : 

BEING THE INTENDED SPEECH OP 
A FAMOUS ORATOR AGAINST PEACE. 1711. 

An orator dismal of Nottinghamshire, 

Who has forty years let out his conscience to hire, 
Out of xeal for his country and want of a place. 

Is come up, vi et armie, to break the queen’s peace, 
lie has vamp'd an old speech, and the court, to their 
sorrow, 

Shall hear him harangue against Prior to-morrow. 
When once he begins he never will flinch, 

But repeats the same note a whole day like a Finch. b 
I have heard all the speech repeated by Hoppy, 

And, 11 mistakes to prevent. I’ve obtained a copy.” 

• “ 1 lanl treasurer of four lines I writ extempore, with 
my pencil, on a hit of {taper, in hia house, while belay wounded. 
Some of the servants, I suppose, made waste- paper of them; 
1-U 12 ***** htMT ' 1 ° f rhrm "— Jounai Stella, Feb. 19. 
Lord Nottingham’s family name. 



THE SPEECH. 

Whereas, notwithstanding 1 am in great pain, 

To hear we are making a peace without Spain ; 

But most noble senators, 'tis a great shame, 

There should he a peace, while I’m Not-in-game. 
The duke show’d me all his fine house ; and the 
duchess 

From her closet brought out a full purse in her 
clutches : 

I talk’d of a peace, and they both gave a start, 

His grace swore by G — d, and her grace let a f — t ; 
My long old-fashion’d pocket was presently entmm'd ; 
And sooner than vote for a peace I'll be damn'd. 

But some will cry tum-coat, and rip up old stories, 
How I always pretended to be for the Tories; 

I answer ; the Tories were in my good graces. 

Till all my relations were put into places. 

But still I’m in principle ever the same, 

And will quit my best friends while I’m Not-in-game 
W hen 1 and some others subscribed our nafnes 
To a plot for expelling my master king James, 

1 withdrew my subscription by help of a blot, 

And so might discover or gain by the plot : 

I had my advantage and stood at dcfiauce, 

For Daniel* was got from the den of the lions: 

1 came in without danger, and was I to blame 1 
For, rather than hang, I would be Not-in-game. 

I swore to the queen that the prince of li&novcr 
During her sacred life would never come over ; 

1 made use of a trope ; that “ an heir to invite, 

Was like keeping her monument always in sight.’* 
But, when I thought proper, I alter’d my note ; 

And in her own hearing I boldly did vote 
That her majesty stood in great need of a tutor, 

And must have an old or a young coadjutor ; 

For why t I would fain have put all in a flame. 
Because, for some reasons, I was Not-in-game. 

Now my new benefactors have brought me about. 
And I’ll vote against peace, with Spain or without ; 
Though the court gives my nephews, and brothers, 
and cousins. 

And all my whole family, places by dozens; 

Yet, since I know where a full purse may be found, 
Ami hardly pay eighteen-pence tax in the pound, — 
Since the Tories have thus disappointed my hopes. 
And will neither regard my figures nor tropes, — 

I’ll speech against peace while Ditmaf s my name, 
And be a true Whig while I’m Not-in-game. b 



THE WINDSOR PROPHECY.® 

“ About three months ago, at Windsor, a poor 
knight’s widow was buried in the cloisters. In dig- 
ging the grave the sexton struck against a small 
leaden coffer, about half a foot in length and four 
inches wide. The poor man, expecting he had dis- 

• Thu was the earl’s Christian name. 

fc ** There was printed a Grab-street speech of lord F ottlng 
ham ; and he was suc v an owl to complain of it in the house 
of lords, who have taken tip the printer for it I heard at 
court tliat Walpole (a great Whig member) said that I and my 
whimsical club writ it at one of our meetings, and that I should 
pay for it. He will And he lies ; and I shall let him know by 
a third hand my thoughts of liim."— Journal tu Stella, Dec 
18, 1711. 

• ” I have written a Prophecy, which I design to print. I 

did It to-day, and -some other verses.”— Journal to Sielin, Dec. 
23, 1711 *' My Prophecy is printed, and will he published 

after Chririmas-day. I like it mightily ; I don t know how it 
will pass.” — Ibid. Dec. 24. “I called at noon at Mr*. Mu- 
sham’s, who desired roe not to let the Prophecy be published 
for fear of angering the queen about the duchess of Somerset ; 
so 1 writ to the printer to *tnp them.” — Ibid. Dec. 26. "I 
entertained our society at the Thatched house tavern. The 
printer had not received my letter, aud so brought us a dozen 
e »pie* of the Prophecy ; but 1 ordered him to part with no mart. 
It is an admirable good one, and people are mad fur iL”— Ibid 
Dec. 27 
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covered A treasure, opened it with some difficulty, 
but found only a small parchment, rolled up very 
fast, put into a leather case ; which case was tied at 
the top and sealed with a St. George, the impression 
on black wax, very rude and gothic. The parch- 
ment was carried to a gentleman of learning, who 
found in it the following lines, written in a black 
old English letter, and in the orthography of the 
age, which seems to be about two hundred years 
ago. I made a shift to obtain a copy of it ; but the 
transcriber, I find, bath in many parts altered the 
spelling to the modem way. The original, as I am 
informed, is now in the hands of the ingenious Dr. 

W , F.R.S., where, I suppose, the curious will 

not be refused the satisfaction of seeing it. 

44 The lines seem to be a sort of prophecy, and 
written in verse, as old prophecies usually are, but 
in a very hobbling kind of measure. Their meaning 
is very dark, if it be any at all ; of which the learned 
reader can judge better than I : however it be, seve- 
ral persons were of opinion that they deserved to be 
published, both as they discover somewhat of the 
genius of a former age, and may be an amusement 
to the present.” 

When a holy black Sicede, the son of Bob,* 

With a «n7t< b at his chin and a seal b at his fob, 

Shall not see one new-year's-day* in that year, 

Then let old England make good cheer : 

Windsor* and HrisUnc d then shall be 
Joined together in the Low-countree.* 

Then shall the tall black Davetitry Birth 
Speak against peace right many a word ; 

And some shall admire his conying wit. 

For many good groats his tongue shall slit. 

But, spite of the Harpy f that crawls on all four, 
There shall be peace, pardie, and war no more. 

But England must cry alack and wcll-a-day, 

If the stick be taken from the dead sea.c 
And, dear Euglond, if ought I understond, 

Beware of Carrots** from Northumberland. 

Carrots sown Thynne 1 a deep root may get, 

If so be they are in Somer set ; 

Their Conyngs tnark k thou; for I have been told 
They assassine when young, and poison when old. 
Root out these Carrots, O thou, 1 whose name 
Is backwards and forwards always the same ; 

And keep close to thee always that name, 

Which backwards and forwards ■ is almost the same. 
And, Englond, wouldst thou be happy still, 

Bury those Carrots under a HiU. m 



CORINNA, A BALLAD. 1712. 

This day (the year I dare not tell) 

Apollo play'd the midwife's part ; 

Into the world Corinna fell, 

And he endow’d her with his art. 

But Cupid with a Satyr comes ; 

Both softly to the cradle creep ; 

Both stroke her hands and rub her gums, 

While the poor child lay fast asleep. 

• Dr. John Robinson, bishop of Bristol. 

k He wm clean of Windsor, and lord privy seal. 

» The new style (which was not used in Great Britain and 
Ireland till n&Z) was then observed in roost parts of KuroDC. 

4 Alluding to the deanery and bishopric being poe*oscd by 
the miiii' )H>rsou. then at Utrecht. 

• Bar! of NoHhflltiB. r Duke of Marll*oroiigh. 

c The treasurers wand taken from Harley, whose second 
title w as lord Mortimer. 
h The duchess of Somerset 

1 Thomas Thynne of Longleaie. emi., married the above lady 
after the death of her first husbaud. Henry Cavendish, earl of 
Ogle. 

‘ Count Knninjrrmark. 1 awwa. “ masham. 

1 Lady klasham's maiden uaroe was Hill. 



CORINNA- MIDAS. 

Then Cupid thus: 14 This liltle maid 
Of love shall always speak and wrile ;** 
u And I pronounce,’" the Satyr said, 

4 * The world shall feel her scratch and bite.” 

Her talent she display’d betimes ; 

For in twice twelve revolving moons 
She seem’d to laugh and squall in rhymes, 
And all her gestures were lampoons. 

At six years old the subtle jade 

Stole to the pantry-door, and found 
The cutler with ray lady’s maid : 

And you may swear the tale went round. 
She made a song, how Utile miss 
Was kiss’d and slobber'd by a lad : 

And how, when master went to p — , 

Miss came and peep'd at all he had. 

At twelve, a wit and a coquette ; 

Marries for love, half whore, half wife; 
Cuckolds, elopes, and runs in debt; 

Turns authoress, and is Curll’s for life. 

Her commonplace-book all gallant is, 

Of scandal now a cornucopia ; 

She pours it out in Atalantis, 

Or memoirs of the New Utopia. 



THE FABLE OF MID ASA 1712. 

Midas, we are in story told. 

Turn’d every thing he touch'd to gold : 

He chipp'd his bread ; the pieces round 
GUtter'd like spangles on the ground; 

A codling, ere it went his Up in, 

Would straight become a golden pippin : 

He call’d for drink ; you saw him sup 
Potable gold in golden cup : 

His empty paunch that he might fill. 

He suck'd his victuals through a quill. 

Untouch'd it pass'd between his grinders. 

Or t' had been happy for gold-finders : 

He cock'd his hat, you would have said 
Mambrino’s helm adorn’d his head ; 

Whene’er he chanced his hands to lay 
On magazines of com or hay, 

Gold ready coin’d appear'd instead 
Of paltry provender and bread ; 

Hence, by wise farmers we arc told 
Old hay is equal to old gold A 
And hence a critic deep maintains 
We learo'd to weigh our gold by grains. 

This fool had got a lucky hit, 

And people fancied he had wit. 

Two gods their skill in music tried, 

And both chose Midas to decide : 

He against Phoebus’ harp decreed, 

And gave it for Pau's oaten reed : 

The god of wit, to show his grudge, 

Clapp'd asses' cars upon the judge ; 

A goodly pair, erect and wide, 

Which he could neither gild nor hide. 

And now the virtue of his hands 
Was lost among Pactolus’ sands, 

Against whose torrent while he swims. 

The golden scurf peels off his limbs : 

Fame spreads the news, and people travel 
From far to gather golden gravel ; 

■ •* To-day I published ’ The Fable of Midaa,’ a poem printed 
an a looae half-sheet of paper. I know not how it will take; 
but it pawed wonderfully at out aoeiety to-night; and Mr. 
Secretary read it before roe the oilier night to lord- treasurer at 
lord Manliam'*. where they equally approved of it. Tell me 
how Up**** with you.— Jimmnl to Stella, Feb. 14, 17H-I*. 

*> The reader wilf recollect that the duke of Marlborough waa 
accused of bal ing received perquisite* from co Vractor*. 
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Midais exposed to all their jeer*, 

Hail lost hi* art ami kept his ear*. 

This tale inclines the gentle reader 
To think upon a certain leader ; 

To whom from Midas down descends 
That virtue in the fingers' ends. 

What else by perquisites are meant. 

By pensions, bribes, and three per cent- ! 

By places and commissions sold, 

And turning dung itself to gold! 

By starving in the midst of store, 

As t’other Midas did before 1 

None e'er did modern Midas choose 
8ubject or patron of his muse, 

But found him thus their merit scan, 

That Phoebus must give place to Pan : 

He values not the poet's praise. 

Nor will exchange his plums for bays. 

To Pan alone rich misers call : 

And there's the jest, for Pan is all. 

Here English wits will be to seek, 

Howe'er, tis all one in the Greek. 

Besides, it plainly now appears 
Our Midas, too, has ass’s ears : 

Where every fool his mouth applies, 

And whispers in a thousand lies ; 

Such gross delusions could not pass 
Through any ears but of an ass. 

But gold defiles with frequent touch, 

There’s nothing fouls the hands so much , 

And scholars give it for the cause 
Of British Midas' dirty paws ; 

Which, while the senate strove to scour, 

They wash'd away the cheraic power. 

While he his utmost strength applied. 

To swim against this popular tide, 

The golden spoils flew off apace ; 

Here fell a pension, there a place: 

The torrent merciless imbibes 
Commissions, perquisites, and bribes ; 

By their own weight sunk to the bottom ; 

Much good may *t do them that have caught cm ; 
And Midas now neglected stands. 

With asses’ ears and dirty hands. 



TOLAND’S INVITATION TO DISMAL, 

TO DINE WITH THE CAI.F’S-IIEAD CLUB. 

Imitated from Horace, lib. I. opiat. ft. 

Swrrr mention* the satire in his Journal. I»t July. 171V.— 
" Have you seen Toland's Invitation to Ditmai f ' IIow do 
you like it 1 Hut it it an imitation of Horace, and perhaps 
you do not understand Horace." It is again mentioned in 
the 17lh of the same month. 

If dearest Dismal, you for once can dine 
Upon a single dish and tavern wine, 

Toland to you this invitation sends. 

To eat the calfs head with your trusty friends. 
Suspend awhile your vain ambitious hopes, 

Leave hunting after bribes, forget your tropes. 
To-morrow we our mystic feast prepare. 

Where thou, our latest proselyte, shalt share : 

When we, by proper signs and symbols, tell 
How by brave hands the royal traitor fell ; 

The meat shall represent the tyrant’s head, 

The wine his blood our predecessors shed ; 

While an alluding hymn some artist sings, 

We toast, u Confusion to the race of kings !** 

At monarchy we nobly show our spite, 

And talk what fools call treason all the night. 

Who, by disgraces or ill fortune sunk, 

Feels not his soul enliven’d when he’s drunk! 

Wine can clear up Godolphin’t cloudy face. 

And fill Jack Smith with hopes to keep his plaoe : 

YOU I. 



By force of wine e’en Scarborough is brave, 

Hal* grows more pert, and Somers not so grave : 
Wine can give Portland wit, and Cleaveland sense, 
Montague learning, Bolton eloquence : 
Cholmoudeley, when drunk, can never lose his wand ; 
And Lincoln then imagines he lias land. 

My province is, to see that all be right, 

Glasses and linen clean, and pewter bright ; 

From our mysterious club to keep out spies, 

And Tories (dress’d like waiters) in disguise. 

You Bhall be coupled as you best approve. 

Seated at table next the men you love. 

Sunderland, Orford, Boyle, and Richmond’s grace, 
W'ill come ; and Hampden Bhall have Walpole’s place; 
Wharton, unless prevented by a whore, 

Will hardly fail ; and there is room for more. 

But I love elbow-room whene’er I drink ; 

And honest Harry is too apt to stink. 

Let no pretence of business make you stay ; 

Yet take one word of counsel by the way. 

If Guernsey calls, send word you’re gone abroad ; 
He’ll tcaze you with king Charles and bishop Laud. 
Or make you fast and carry you to prayers; 

But, if he will break in, and walk up stairs, 

Steal by the back-door out, and leave him there; 
Then order Squash to call a hackney-chair. 



PEACE AND DUNKIRK. 

BEINO AN EXCELLENT NEW SOSO UPON THE SUR- 
RENDER OF DUNKIRK TO GENERAL HILL. 1712. 
To die tune of •* The king shall enjoy his own again." 

I. 

Spite of Dutch friends and English foes. 

Poor Britain shall have peace at last : 

Holland got towns, and we got blows ; 

But Dunkirk's ours, we’ll hold it fast. 

We have got it in a string, 

And the Whigs may all go swing, 

For among good friends I love to be plain ; 

All their false deluded hopes 

Will, or ought to end in ropes 

“ But the queen shall enjoy her own again." 

II. 

Sunderland’s run out of his wits. 

And Dismal double Dismal looks; 

Wharton can only swear by fits, 

And strutting Hal is off the hooks; 

Old Godolphin, full of spleen, 

Made false moves, and lost his queen; 

Harry look’d tierce, and shook his ragged mane : 
But a prince of high renown 
Swore he’d rather lose a crown, 

<( Than the queen should enjoy her own again.” 

III. 

Our merchant-ships may cut the line, 

And not he snapp’d by privateers, 

And commoners who love good wine 
Will drink it now as well as peers : 

Landed men shall have their rent. 

Yet our stocks rise cent, per cent. 

The Dutch from hence shall no more millions drain 
We’ll bring on us no more debts, 

Nor with bankrupts fill gazettes ; 

** And the queen shall enjoy her own again.” 

IV. 

The towns we took ne’er did us good : 

What signified the French to beat! 

We spent our money and our blood, 

To make the Dutchmen proud and great : 

* Right honourable Henry Ik>\le. 

2 z 
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HARLEY AND SWIFT. 



nut the lord of Oxford swear* 

Dunkirk never shall be their*. 

The Dutch-hearted Whig* may rail and complain; 
But true Englishmen may fill 
A good health to general Hill : 

“ For the queen now enjoy* her own again.*' 



HORACE, BOOK I. EP. VII. 

ADDRESSED TO THE EARL OK OXFORD. 1713. 
Harley, the nation’s great support, 

Returning home one day from court, 

(His mind with public care* possess’d, 

All Europe’s business in hi* breast,) 

Observed a parson near Whitehall, 

Cheapening old author* on a stall. 

The priest was pretty well in case, 

And show’d some humour in his face ; 

Look’d with an easy, careless mien, 

A perfect stranger to the spleen ; 

Of size that might n pulpit till, 

But more inclining to sit still. 

My lord (who, if a tnan may say't, 

Loves mischief better than his meat) 

Was now disposed to crack a jest, 

And bid friend Lewis* go in quest 
(This Lewis is a cunning shaver, 

And very much in Harley’s favour)— 

In quest who might this parson be. 

What was hi* name, of what degree ; 

If possible, to leant hi* story, 

And whether he were Whig or Tory. 

Lewis his patron’s humour knows, 

Away upon his errand goes, 

And quickly did the matter sift ; 

Found out that it was doctor Swift ; 

A clergyman of special note 

For shunning those of his own coat ; 

Which made his brethren of the gown 
Take care betimes to run him down : 

No libertine, nor over nice, 

Addicted to no sort of vice, 

Went where he pleased, said what he thought ; 
Not rich, but owed no man a groat: 

In state opinions u la modr, 

He hated Wharton like a toad, 

Had given the faction many a wound, 

And libcll’d all the junto round ; 

Kept company with men of wit, 

Who often father'd what he writ : 

His work* were hawk'd in every street. 

But seldom rose above a sheet : 

Of late, indeed, the paper-stamp 
Did very much his genius cramp ; 

And, since he could not spend his fire, 

He now intended to retire. 

Said Harley, 41 1 desire to know • 

From his own mouth if this he so ; 

Step to the doctor straight, and say 
I’d have him dine with me to-day.” 

Swift seem’d to wonder what he meant, 

Nor would believe my lord had sent ; 

80 never offer’d once to stir, 

But coldly said, 44 Your servant, sir !” 

44 Does he refuse me 1” Harley cried : 

44 He does, with insolence and pride.” 

Some few days after Harley spies 
The doctor fasten’d by the eyes 
At Charing-cross among the rout 
Where painted monsters are hung out : 

He pull’d the string and stopp’d Yus coach, 
Beckoning the doctor to approach. 

• The trca-iirei’s tecretary. 



Swift, who could neither fly nor hide, 

Came sneaking to the chariot-side. 

And offer’d many a lame excuse i 
He never meant the least abuse — 

" My lord, the honour you design’d — 
Extremely proud — but I had dined — 

I'm sure I never should neglect — 

No man alive has more respect” — 

44 Well, I shall think of that no more. 

If you’ll be sure to come at four.” 

The doctor now obeys the summon*. 
Likes both his company and commons ; 
Displays his talents, sits till ten ; 

Next day invited, comes again ; 

Soon grows domestic, seldom fails 
Either at morning or at meals ; 

Came early and departed late ; 

In short the gudgeon look the bait. 

My lord would carry on the jest. 

And down to Windsor takes his guest. 

Swift much admires the place and air, 

And longs to be a canon there ; 

In summer round the Park to ride, 

In winter — never to reside. 

A canon ! — that’s a place too mean i 
No, doctor, you shall be a dean ; 

Two dozen canous round your stall. 

And you the tyrant o’er them all : 

You need but cross the Irish seas, 

To live in plenty, power, and ease. 

Poor Swift departs, and, what is worse, 
With borrow'd money in his purse. 

Travels at least a hundred leagues. 

And suffers numberless fatigues. 

Suppose ltim now a dean complete, 
Demurely lolling in hi* seat ; 

The silver verge, with decent pride. 

Stuck underneath his cushion side ; 

Suppose him gone through all vexations, 
Patents, instalments, abjurations. 
First-fruits, and tenths, and chapter- treats ; 
Dues, payments, fees, demands, and cheats- 
The wicked laity’s contriving 
To hinder clergy men from thriving. 

Now, all the doctor’s money spent. 

His tenants wrong him in his rent ; 

The farmers, spitefully combined, 

Force him to tnke his tithes in kind. 

And Pnrrisol* discounts arrears 
By bills for taxes and repairs. 

Poor Swift, with all his losses vex’d, 

Not knowing where to turn him next. 
Above a thousand pounds in debt. 

Takes horse, and in a mighty fret 
Rides day and night at such a rate, 

He soo u arrive* at Harley’* gate ; 

But was so dirty, pale, and thin, 

Old Read b would hardly let him in. 

Said Harley, ‘‘Welcome, reverend dean* 
What makes your worship look so lean? 
Why, sure you won’t appear in town 
In that old wig and rusty gown 1 
I doubt your heart is set on pelf 
So much that you neglect yourself. 

What ! I suppose, now stock* are high, 
You've some good purchase in your eye i 
Or is your money out at usel” — 

44 Truce, good my lord, I beg a truce,*’ 
(The doctor in a passion cried,) 

44 Your raillery is misapplied ; 

Experience I have dearly bought; 

You know 1 am not worth a groat: 

• The dean’* agent, a Frenchman. 
k The lord -treasurer'* porter. 
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But you resolved to have your jest, 

And ’twaa a folly to contest ; 

Then, since you now have done your worst, 
Pray leave me where you found me first." 

THE AUTHOR UPON HIMSELF. 1713. 

(A lew of the Anti lilies are wauting.) 

• ••••• 
«••••* 

• • By an old pursued, 

A crazy prelate/ and a royal prude ;** 

By dull divines, who look with curious eyes 
On every genius that attempts to rise ; 

And pausing o’er a pipe, with doubtful nod, 

Give hints, that poets ne’er believe in God. 

So clowns on scholars as on wizards look. 

And take a folio for a conjuring book. 

Swift had the Bin of wit, no venial crime; 

Nay, ’tis affirm'd he sometimes dealt in rhyme ; 
Humour and mirth had place in all he writ; 

He reconciled divinity and wit : [grace ; 

He moved and bow’d, ami talk’d with too much 
Nor show'd the parson in his gait or face ; 

Despised luxurious wines and costly meat ; 

Yet still was at the tables of the great ; 

Frequented lords ; saw those that saw the queen ; 

At Child’s or Truby’s/ never once had been ; 

"Where town and country vicars flock in tribes, 
Secured by numbers from the laymen’s gibes ; 

And deal in vices of the graver sort, 

Tobacco, censure, coffee, pride, and port. 

But, after sage monitions from his friends, 

His talents to employ for nobler ends; 

To better judgments willing to submit, 

He turns to politics his dangerous wit. 

And now, the public interest to support, 

By Harley Swift invited comes to court ; 

In favour grows with ministers of state ; 

Admitted private when superiors wait : 

And Harley, not ashamed his choice to own, 

Takes him to Windsor in his coach nlone. 

At Windsor, Swift no sooner can appear, 

But St. John comes and whispers in his enr : 

The waiters stand in ranks : the yeomen cry, 

“ Make room," as if a duke were passing by. 

Now Finch* 1 alarms the lords : he hears for certain 
This dangerous priest is got behind the curtain. 
Finch, famed for tedious elocution, proves 
That Swift oils many a spring which Harley mores. 
Walpole and Aislabie/ to clear the doubt. 

Inform the commons that the secret’s out 
** A certain doctor is observed of late 
To haunt a certain minister of state : 

From whence with half an eye we may discover 
The peace is made, and Perkin must come over.” 
York is from Lnmbcth sent to show the queen 
A dangerous treatise* writ against the spleen ; 

Which, by the style, the matter, and the drift, 

*Tis thought could be the work of none but Swift. 
Poor York ! the harmless tool of others’ hate ; 

He sues for pardon,! and repents too late. 

Now angry Somerset her vengeance vows 
On Swift's reproaches for her *•***»• spouse : b 

• t>r. John Sharpe, who, for some nnl»ccomiru; rofl.-niou* in 

his sermon*, had been suspended, May 14. was raised 

from the deanery of Canterbury U> the archbishopric of York, 
July 5, 1691 ; and died February 2, 1718- IS. 

Queen Anue. * Coffeehouses frequented by the clergy. 
4 Daniel Finch, earl of Nottingham. 

• John AUlahy, then M.P. for Rippon. They both spoke 
against him in the house of commons. 

1 Tale of a Tub. 

r He scut a message to a*k Swift's pardon. 
k Insert "«asrder a. *’ The duchess * II rst husband, Thomas 
Thviine, esq., was assassiuated in Pall Mall by banditti, the 
emissaries of count Coningsmarv. 



From her red locks her mouth with venom fills, 

And thence into the royal ear instils. 

The queen incensed his services forgot. 

Leaves him a victim to the vengeful Scot/ 

Now through the realm a proclamation spread, 

To fix a price on his devoted head. 6 
While innocent, he scorns ignoble flight; 

His watchful friends preserve him by a sleight. 

By Harlem’s favour once again he shines ; 

Is now caress'd by candidate divines, 

! Who change opinions with the changing scene : 

: Lord ! how were they mistaken in the dean! 

| Now Delawai* again familiar grows ; 

I And in Swift’s ears thrusts half his powder’d nose. 

| The Scottish nation, whom he durst offend, 

I Again apply that Swift would be their friend.* 1 
By faction tired, with grief he waits awhile, 
j His great contending friends to reconcile ; 

Performs what friendship, justice, truth require : 

! What could he more, but decently retire 1 

THE FAGOT. 

WRITTEN WHEN THE MINISTRY WEEP. AT VARIANCE, 
OnsF.RVE the dying father speak, 

Try, lads, can you this bundle break t 
Then bids the youngest of the six 
Take up a well-bound heap of sticks. 

They thought it was an old man’s maggot : 

And strove, by turns, to break the fagot : 

In vain ; the complicated wands 
Were much too strong for all their hands. 

See, said the sire, how soon ’tis done : 

Then took and broke them one by one. 

So strong you’ll be, in friendship tied ; 

So quickly broke, if you divide. 

Keep close then, boys, and never quarrel ; 

Here ends the fable and the moral. 

This tale may be applied in few words, 

To treasurers, comptrollers, stewards ; 

And others, who, in solemn sort, 

Appear with slender wands at court ; 

Not firmly join’d to keep their ground. 

But lashing one another round : 

While wise men think they ought to fight 
With quarterstaffs instead of white ; 

Or constable, with staff of peace, 

Should come and make the cluttering cease ; 
"Which now disturbs the queen and court, 

And gives the "Whigs and nibble sport. 

In history we never found 
The consul’s fasces were unbound ; 

Those Romans were too wise to think on t. 
Except to lash some grand delinquent. 

How would they blush to hear it said, 

The pnetor broke the consul’s head ! 

Or consul in his purple gown, 

Came up and knock’d the pnetor down ! 

Come, courtiers : every man his stick ! 

Lord treasurer, for once be quick : 

And that they may the closer ding, 

Take your blue ribbon for a string. 

Come, trimming Harcourt,* bring your mac* ; 
And squeeze it in, or quit your place : 
Despatch, or else that rascal Northey f 
Will undertake to do it for thee : 

And be assured, the court will find him 
Prepared to leap o’er sticks, or hind them. 

• The duke of Arcy W>. 

v For wTitint “ The Public Spirit of the Whig*." 

• Then lord treasurer of the household. 

4 He tu visited by the Scotch lord* more than ever. 

• Lovd-chanceUor. 

1 Sir Edward Northev, attorney -general. 
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IMITATION OF HORACE. 



To mako the bundle strong and safe. 

Great Ormond, lend thy general’s staff : 
And, if the crosier could be crarnm’d in, 

A rig for Lechmerc, King and Hambden! 
You’ll then defy the strongest Whig 
With both his hands to bend a twig ; 
Though with united strength they all pull, 
From Somers down to Craggs and Walpole. 



IMITATION 

or PAST OF THE SIXTH SATIRE OF THE SECOND BOOK 
OF HORACE. 1714. 

I’ve often wish’d that I had clear, 

For life, six hundred pounds n-ycar, 

A handsome house to lodge a friend, 

A river at my garden’s end, 

A terrace walk, and half a rood 
Of land, set out to plant a wood. 

Well, now I have all this and more, 

1 ask not to increase my store ; 

[“ » But here a grievance seems to lie, 

AH this is mine but till I die ; 

I can’t but think ’twould sound more clever. 

To me and to my heirs for ever. 

“If I ne'er got or lost a groat. 

By any trick, or any fault ; 

And it I pray by reason’s rules. 

And not like forty other fools : 

As thus, * Vouchsafe, O gracious Maker ! 

To grant me this and t’other acre : 

Or, if it be thy will and pleasure, 

Direct my plough to find a treasure !* 

But only what my station fits, 

And to be kept in my right wits, 

Preserve, Almighty Providence! 

Just what you gave me, competence: 

And let me in these shades compose 
Something in verse as true as prose ; 

Removed from all th* ambitious scene, 

Nor puff’d by pride, nor sunk by spleen.”] 

In short, I’m perfectly content. 

Let me but live on this side Trent ; b 
Nor cross the channel twice a-year, 

To spend six months with statesmen here. 

I must by all means come to town, 

’Tis for the service of the crown. 
u Lewis, the dean will be of use; 

Send for him up, take no excuse.’* 

The toil, the danger of the seas, 

Great ministers ne’er think of these ; 

Or let it cost five hundred pound, 

No matter where the money's found, 

It is but so much more in debt, 

And that they ne’er considered yet. 

“Good Mr. Dean, go change your gown. 

Let my lord know you’re come to town.” 

I hurry me in haste away, 

Not thinking it is levee-day 
And find his honour in a pound, 

Hcmm'd by a triple circle round, 

Chequer'd with ribbons blue and green . 

How should I thrust myself between 1 
Some wag observes me thus perplex’d, 

And, smiling, whispers to the next, 

“ I thought the dean had been too proud, 

To justle here among a crowd !” 

Another, in a surly fit, 

Tells me I have more xeal than wit. 

“ So eager to express your love, 

You ne’er consider whom you shove, 

' The twenty line* within hooks were added by Mr Pope. 
Swift wm perpetually expressing his deep dUr«»iiu nt at his 
Irish preferment, and forming schemes for exchanging it for a 
■waller in England. 



But rudely press before a duke.” 

I own, I'm pleased with this rebuke. 

And take it kindly meant, to show 
What 1 desire the world should know. 

1 get a whisper, and withdraw* ; 

When twenty fools I never saw 
Come with petitions fairly penn’d, 

Desiring 1 w*ould stand their friend. 

This humbly offers me bis case — 

That begs ray interest for a place — 

A hundred other men’s affairs, 

Like bees, are humming in my cars. 

“ To-morrow my appeal comes on ; 

Without your help, the cause is gone — ” 

The duke expects my lord and you, 

About some great affair, at two — 

“ Put my lord Bolingbroke in mind, 

To get my warrant quickly sign’d ; 

Consider, ’tis my first request.” — 

Be satisfied 1*11 do my best : 

Then presently he falls to tease, 

“ You may for certain, if you please ; 

I doubt not if his lordship knew— 

And, Mr. Dean, one word from you* " 

'Tis (let me see) three year* and more 
(October next it will be four) 

Since Harley bid me first attend, b 
And choose me for an humble friend ; 

Would take me in his coach to chat. 

And question ine of this and that ; 

As “ What’s o’clock I” And, “How’s the wind ! * 
“Whose chariot’s that we left behind!” 

Or gravely try to read the lines 
Writ underneath the country signs;® 

Or, “ Have you nothing new to-day 
From Pope, from Parnell, or from Gay!” 

8uch tattle often entertains 
My lord and me as far as Staines, 

As once a -week we travel down 
To Windsor, and again to town. 

Where all that passes inter nos 
Might be proclaimed at Charing-cross. 

Yet some 1 know with envy swell, 

Because they see me used so well : 

“ How think you of our friend the dean ! 

I wonder what some people mean ! 

My lord and he are grown so great, 

Always together, tete-a-tete; 

What! they admire him for his jokes 1 — 

8ee but the fortune of some folks !“ 

There flies about a strange report 
Of some express arrived at court : 

I'm stopp’d by all the fools I meet, 

And catechised in every street. 

“You, Mr. Dean, frequent the great: 

Inform us, will the emperor treat! 

Or do the prints and papers lie !” 

Faith, sir, you know as much ns I. 

“ Ah, doctor, how you love to jest ! 

'Tis now no secret” — I protest 
Tis one to me — “ Then tell us, pray, 

When are the troops to have their pay !” 

And, though I solemnly declare 
I know no more than my lord-mayor, 

They st&ud amazed, and think me grown 
The closest mortal ever known. 

* Very happily turned from •* SI \|i potes ** — Whahto*. 

* The rise and proRrwi of Swift's intimacy with lord Oxford 
is minutely detailed in his very interesting Journal to Stella. 

* The real cause of SwilVs disappointment in hi* hopes ot 
preferment Is explained in Coxc’s Memoir* of Walpole. 

d Another of tneir amusements in these excursion* consisted 
in lord Oxford and Swift's counting the poultry on the road, 
and whichever reckoned thirty-one first, or snw a cat. or an old 
woman, wou the game. 
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Thus in a sea of folly ton'd, 

My choicest hours of life are lost ; 

Yet always wishing to retreat, 

O, could I see ray country-seat 1 
There leaning near a gentle brook, 

Sleep, or peruse some ancient book ; 

And there in sweet oblivion drown 
Those cares that haunt the court and town.* 



HORACE, BOOK II. ODE I. PARAPHRASED. 

ADDRESSED TO RICHARD STEEt-E, ESQ. 1714. 

Eu qni promittit, riven, urbem *ibi cum, 

Impcrium fore, et Italian), et deluhra dm mm.” 

Hon. Sat. i. v|. H. 

Dick, thou'rt resolved, as I am told, 

Some strange arcana to unfold, 

And with the help of Buckleys pen 
To vamp the good old cause again : 

Which thou (such Burnet's shrewd advice is) 
Must furbish up and nickname Crisis. 

Thou pompously wilt let us know 
What all the world knew long ago, 

(E’er since sir William Gore was mayor, 

And Harley fill'd the commons’ chair,) 

That we a German prince must own, 

When Anne for heaven resigns her throne. 

But, more than that, thou’lt keep a rout, 

With — who is in — and who is out! 

Thou'lt rail devoutly at the peace, 

And all its secret causes trace, 

The bucket-play 'twixt Whigs and Tories, 

Their ups and downs, with fifty stories 
Of tricks the lord of Oxford knows, 

And errors of our plenipoes. 

Thou’lt tell of leagues among the great. 
Portending ruin to our state : 

And of that dreadful coup d'tcUti, 

Which lias oiforded thee much chat. 

The queen, forsooth ! (despotic,) gave 
Twelve coronets without thy leave! 

A breach of liberty, ’tis own'd. 

For which no heads have yet atoned ! 

Believe me, what thou’st undertaken 
May bring in jeopardy thy bacon ; 

For madmen, children, wits, and fools, 

Should never meddle with edged tools. 

But, since thou’rt got into the fire. 

And canst not easily retire. 

Thou must no longer deal in farce, 

Nor pump to cobble wicked verse ; 

Until thou shnlt have eased thy conscience 
Of spleen, of politics, and uonscuse ; 

And, when thou'st bid adieu to cures, 

And settled Europe's grand affairs, 

'Twill then, perhaps, be worth thy while 
For Drury-lane to shape thy style : 

** To make a pair of jolly follows. 

The soil and father, join to tell us 
How sons may safely disobey, 

And fathers never should say nay ; 

By which wise conduct they grow friends 
At last— and so the story end*."* 

"When first I knew thee, Dick, thou wert 
Rcnown'd for skill in Faustus* art; 

Which made thy closet much frequented 
By buxom lasses — some repented 
Their luckless choice of husbands — others. 
Impatient to be like their mothers. 

Received from thee profound directions 
How best to Bcttlc their affections. 

• Thu* far »u translate! by Dr. Swill in 1714. 

' Tbi* i* «aM to be a pint of a comedy with which Mr. Stevie 
aad loug threatened the town. 



Thus thou, a friend to the distress'd, , 
Did'st in thy calling do thy best. 

But now the senate (if things hit, 

And thou at Stockbridge wert not bit! 

Must feel thy eloquence and fire, 

Approve thy schemes, thy wit admire. 

Thee with immortal honours crown, 

While, patriot-like, thou’lt strut and frown. 

What though by enemies ’tis said, 

The laurel which adorns thy head 
Must one day come in competition. 

By virtue of some sly petition : 

Yet mum for that ; hope still the best, 

Nor let such cares disturb thy rest. 

Methinks 1 hear thee loud os trumpet. 

As bagpipe shrill or oyster-strumpet ; 
Methinks I see thee, spruce and fine. 

With coat embroider'd richly shine, 

And daxzle all the idol faces. 

As through the hall thy worship paces : 
(Though this I speak but at a venture. 
Supposing thou hast tick with Hunter;) 
Methinks I see a blackguard rout 
Attend thy coach, and hear them shout 
In approbation of thy tongue, 

Which (in their stjle) is purely hung. 

Now ! now you carry all before you ! 

Nor dares one Jacobite or Tory 
Pretend to answer one syl-lable. 

Except the matchless hero Abel.* 

What though her highness and her spouse, 
In Antwerp 6 keep a frugal house, 

Yet, not forgetful of a friend, 

They'll soon enable thee to spend, 

If to Macartney* thou wilt toast. 

And to his pious patron's ghost. 

Now, manfully thou’lt run a tilt 

*' On popes, for all the blood they've spilt. 

For massacres, and racks, and flames. 

For lands enrich'd by crimson streams, 

For inquisitions taught by Spain, 

Of which the Christian world complain." 

Dick, we agree — all’s true thou'st said, 

As that my Muse is yet a maid. 

But, if I may with freedom talk, 

All this is foreign to thy walk ; 

Thy genius has perhaps a knack 
At trudging in a beaten track, 

But is for state nfTairB as tit 
As mine for politics and wit. 

Then let us both in time grow wise, 

Nor higher than our talents rise ; 

To some snug cellar let's repair. 

From duns and debts, and drown our care ; 
Now quafT of honest ale a quart. 

Now venture at a pint of port ; 

With which inspired, we'll club each night 
8oinc tender sonnet to indite, 

And with Tom D'Urfey, Phillips, Dennis, 
Immortalise our Dolls and Jcunys. 



HORACE, BOOK I. EP. V. 

JOHN DENNIS, THE SHELTERING POET' 8 INVITATION T< 
RICIIAHD STEELE, THE SECLUDED PARTY- WRITER ANC 
MEMBER, TO COMB AND LIVE WITH HIM IN THE MINT. 

1714. 

FU to be bound with Tks Csisr*. 

If thou canst lay aside a spendthrift's air. 

And condescend to feed on homely fare, 

• Alwl Roper, a Tory bookseller. 

b The duke and duchos of Marlborough then resided at 
Antwerp. 

* <«-neral Macartney, secoud to lord Moliun in thu filial dual 
with the duke of Hamilton. 
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DENNIS'S INVITATION TO STEELE. 



Such as \vc rainters, with ragouts unstored, 

Will, in defiance of the law, afford : 

Quit thy patrols with Toby's Christmas-box, 

And come to me at The Two Fighting Cocks ; 

Since printing by subscription now is grown 
The stalest, idlest cheat about the town ; 

And ev’n Charles Gildon, who, a papist bred, 
lias an alarm against that worship spread, 

Is practising those beaten paths of cruising, 

And for new levies on proposals musing. 

*Tis true that Bloomsbury-square’s a noble place ; 
But what arc lofty buildiugs iu thy case ? 

What's a fine house embellish’d to profusion. 

Where shoulder-dabbers are in execution? 

Or whence its timorous tenant seldom sallies, 

But apprehensive of insulting bailiffs t 
This once be mindful of a friend's advice, 

And cease to be improvidentlv nice; 

Exchange the prospects that delude thy sight. 

From Highgmtes steep ascent and Hampstead's height. 
With verdant scenes, that, from St. George s-field, 
More durable and safe enjoyments yield. 

Here 1, even I, that ne cr till now could find 
Ease to my troubled and suspicious mind, 

But ever was with jealousies possess'd, 

Am in a state of indolence and rest ; 

Fearful no more of Frenchmen in disguise. 

Nor looking upon strangers as on spies, 4 
But quite divested of my former spleen, 

Am unprovoked without and calm within ; 

And here I’ll wait thy coming till the sun 
Shall its diurnal course completely run. 

Think not that thou of sturdy bub shalt fail, 

My landlord’s cellar stock’d with beer and ale, 

With every sort of malt that is in use, 

And every county's generous produce. 

The ready (for here Christian faith is sick, 

Which makes us seldom trespass upon tick) 
Instantly brings the choicest liquor out, 

Whether we ask for home-brew’d or for stout, 

For mead or cider, or, with dainties fed, 

Ring for a flash or two of white or red. 

Such as the drawer will not fail to swear 
Was drunk by Pilkington when third lime mayor. 
That name, methiuks, so popularly known 
For opposition to the church and crown, 

Might make the Lusitanian grape to pass, 

And almoM give a sanction to the glass ; 

Especially with thee, whose hasty zeal 
Against the late rejected commerce bill 
Made thee rise up, like an audacious eif. 

To do the speaker honour, not thyself. 

But if thou soar’st above the common prices, 

By virtue of subscription to thy Crisis, 

And nothing can go down with thee but wines 
Press'd from Burgundian and Campanian vines, 

Bid them be brought; for, though 1 hate the French, 
I love their liquors, as thou lov’st a wench ; 

Else thou must humble thy expensive taste, 

And, with us hold contentment for a feast. 

The fire's already lighted ; and the maid 
Has a clean cloth upon the table laid, 

Who never on a Saturday had struck, 

But for thy entertainment, up a buck. 

Think of this act of grace, which by your leave 
Susan would not have done on Eastcr-eve, 

Had she not been inform’d over and over, 

’Twas for th* ingenious author of The Lover. 

(Vast*, therefore, to beguile thyself with hopes, 
WhL-h is no more than making sandy ropes, 

• Poor IVnnls had a notion that he (Irr-nlH try the 

Ptiwh for hi. writings. ;m<l fh-<t from the roawt, nn hearing that 
hart approached ttio town where he was resitting. 



And quit the vnin pursuit of loud npplautr. 

That must bewilder thee in fuctiou’s cause. 

Pr’ythee what is’t to thee who guides the state ! 
Why Dunkirk’s demolition is so late 1 
Or why her majesty thinks fit to cease 
The din of war, and hush the world to peace 1 
The clergy too, without thy aid, can tell 
What texts to choose and on what topics dwell 
And, uninstructed by thy babbling, teach 
Their flocks celestial happiness to reach. 

Rather let such poor souls as you and I 
Say that the holidays are drawing nigh, 

And that to-morrow’s sun begins the week, 

Which will abound with store of ale and cake, 

With hams of bacon, and with powder'd beef. 
Stuff’d to give field-itinerants relief. 

Then I, who have within these precincts kept. 
And ne’er beyond the chimney-sweeper’s stepp’d, 
Will take a loose, and venture to be seen. 

Since 'twill be Sunday, upon Shanks’s green ; 
There, with erected looks and phrase sublime, 

To talk of unity of place and time, 

And with much malice, mix’d with little Batire, 
Explode the wits on t’other side o’ th’ water. 

Why has my lord Godolphin’s special grace 
Invested me with a queen’s waiter’s place, 

If I, debarr’d of festival delights, 

Am not allow’d to spend the perquisites? 

He’s but a short remove from being mad 
Who at a time of jubilee is sad. 

And, like a griping usurer, does spare, 

His money to be squander’d by his heir; 

Flutter’d away in liveries and in coaches, 

And washy sorts of feminine debauches. 

As for my part, whate'er the world may think, 

I’ll hid adieu to gravity, and drink ; 

And, though I can’t put off a woful mien, 

Will be all mirth and cheerfulness within ; 

As, in despite of a censorious race, 

I must incontinently suck my face. 

What mighty projects does not he design Twine ? 
Whose stomach flows and brain turns round with 
Wine, powerful wine, can thaw the frozen cit. 

And fashion him to humour and to wit ; 

Makes even S 0000 to disclose his art. 

By racking every secret from his heart, 

As lie flings off the statesman’s sly disguise, 

To name the cuckold's wife with whom he lies. 
Ev’n Sarum, when he quaffs it ’stead of tea, 

Fancies himself iu Canterbury’s see, 

And s 0000 * 0 , when he carousing reels, 

Imagines that he has regain’d the seals : 

W** 00 **, by virtue of his juice, can fight, 

And Stanhope of commissioners make light. 

Wine gives lord Wingham aptitude of parts, 

And swells him with his family’s deserts ; 

Whom can it not make eloquent of speech ; 

Whom in extremest poverty not rich ? 

Since, by the means of the prevailing grape, 
Th 004# n can Lech mere’s warmth not only ape. 
But, hnlf-scas-o’er, by its inspiring bounties. 

Can qualify himself in several counties. 

What I have promised, thou may’st rest assured 
Shall faithfully and gladly be procured, 

Nay, I’m already better than my word. 

New plates and knives adorn the jovial hoard ; 

And, lest thou at their sight should’st make wry faces. 
The girl has scour’d the pots and wash’d the glasses, 
Ta'en care so excellently well to clean ’em, 

That thou inay’st see thine own dear picture in ’em. 

Moreover, due provision has been made 
That conversation may not be betray'd; 

I have no company hut what is proper 
To »it with the most flagrant Whig at supper. 
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IN SICKNESS — FABLE OF THE BITCHES, &c. 



There's not a man among them but must please, 
Since they’re as like each other as are peas. 

Tnland ami Hare have jointly sent me word 
They'll come ; and Kennet thinks to make a third, 
Provided he's no other invitation 
From men of greater quality and station. 

Room will for Oldraixon and J — s be left : 

But their discourses smell so much of theft. 

There would be no abiding in the room, 

Should two such ignorant pretenders come. 
However, by this trusty bearer write, 

I f I should any other scabs invite ; 

Though, if I may my serious judgment give, 

I’m wholly for king Charles’s number five : 

That was the stint in which that monarch fix’d, 

Who would not be with noisiness perplex’d: 

And that, if thou’lt agree to think it best, 

Shull be our tale of heads, without one other guest. 

I’ve uothing more, now this is said, to say, 

But to request thou’lt instantly away, 

And leave the duties of thy present post, 

To some well-akiU’d retainer in a host : 

Doubtless he'll carefully thy place supply, 

And o'er his grace’s horses have an eye. 

While thou, who slunk through postern more than 
Dost by that means avoid a crowd of duns, [once, 
And, crossing o’er the Thames at Temple Stairs, 
Leav'st Phillips with good words to cheat their cars. 



IN SICKNESS. 

W BITTEN IN IRELAND IN OCTOBER 1714. 
’Tis true — then why should I repine 
To see my life so fast decline t 
But why obscurely here alone, 

W here I ain neither loved nor known 1 
My state of health none care to learn ; 
My life is here no soul’s concern: 

And those with whom I now converse 
Without a tear will tend my hearse. 
Removed from kind Arbuthnot’s aid, 
Who knows his art but not his trade, 
Preferring his regard for me 
Before his credit or his fee. 

Some formal visits, looks, and words. 
What mere humanity affords, 
l meet perhaps from three or four, 

From whom I once expected more ; 
Which those who tend the sick for pay 
Can act as decently as they : 

But no obliging, tender friend, 

To help at my approaching end. 

My life is now a burthen grown 
To others, ere it be my own. 

Ye formal weepers for the sick, 

In your laBt offices be quick ; 

And spare my absent friends the grief 
To hear, yet give me no relief ; 

Expired to-day, entomb’d to-morrow, 
When known, will save a double sorrow 



THE FABLE OF THE BITCHES. 
WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1715, ON AN ATTEMPT TO 
REPEAL THE TEST ACT. 

A Bitch, that was full pregnant grown 
By all the dogs and curs in town, 

Finding her ripen’d time was come, 

Her litter teaming from her womb, 

Went here and there, and everywhere, 

To find an easy place to lay her. 

At length to Music's house* she came. 

And begg'd like one both blind and lame; 

• The church oi Liu; land. 



•My only friend, my dear," said she, 

“ You sec ’tis mere necessity 

Hath sent me to your house to whelp: 

I die if you refuse your help." 

With fawuing whine and rueful tone, 

With artful sigh and feigned groan, 

With couchant cringe and flattering tale, 
Smooth Bawty* did so far prevail 
That Music gave her leave to litter; 

(But mark what follow’d — faith ! she bit her ;) 
Whole baskets full of bits and scraps, 

And broth enough to fill her paps ; 

For well she knew her numerous brood, 

For want of milk, would suck her blood. 

But when she thought her pains were done. 
And now ’twas high time to be gone, 

In civil terms, 44 My friend," said she, 

44 My house you’ve had on courtesy ; 

And now I earnestly desire 

That >ou would with your cubs retire; 

For, should you stay but one week longer, 

I shall be starved with cold and hunger." 

The guest replied — 14 My friend, your leave 
I must a little longer crave ; 

Stay till my tender cubs can find 
Their way — for now, you see, they’re blind ; 
But, when we’ve gather'd strength, I swear, 
We’ll to our barn again repair." 

The time pass’d on; and Music came 
Her kennel once again to claim ; 

But Bawty, lost to shame and honour, 

Set all her cubs at once upon her ; 

Made her retire, and quit her right. 

And loudly cried — 44 A bite ! bite !" 

THE MORAL. 

Thus did the Grecian wooden horse 
Conceal a fatal armed force : 

No sooner brought within the wnlla 
But Ilium's lost, and Priam falls. 



HORACE, BOOK III. ODE II. 

TO THE EARL OP OXFORD, LATE LOR D-T R EASL'R E R . 
Sent to him when in the Tower, 1716. 

How blest is he who for his country dies. 

Since death pursues the coward as he flics! 

The youth in vain would fly from Fate's attack ; 
With trembling knees, and Terror at his back ; 
Though Fear should lend him pinions like the wind. 
Yet swifter Fate will seixe him from behind. 

Virtue repulsed yet knows not to repine; 

But shall with unattainted honour shine ; 

Nor stoops to take the staff, b nor lays it down, 

Just as the rabble please to smile or frown. 

Virtue, to crown l»er favourites, loves to try 
Some new unbeaten passage to the sky; 

Where Jove a seat among tfie gods will give 
To those who die for meriting to live. 

Next faithful Silence hath a sure reward ; 
Within our breast be every secret barr'd ! 
lie who betrays his friend shall never be 
Uuder one roof, or in one ship, with me : 

For who with traitors would his safety trust, 

Lest with the wicked, Heaven involve the just ! 
And though the villain ’scape a while, he feels 
Slow vengeance, like a bloodhound, at his heels. 

ON THE CHURCH’S DANGER. 

Good Halifax and pious Wharton cry, 

The Church has vupours ; there’s no danger nigh, 
In those we love not we no danger sec, 

And were they hang d there would no danger be. 

• A Scotch name for a bitch, alluding to the kirk. 
b TJic co»ij;n oi the lord treasurer's oflicc 
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ON HIGH CHURCH— TALE OF A NETTLE. 



But we must silent be amidst our fears. 

And not believe our senses, but the peers. 

So ravishers, that know no sense of shame, 

First slop her mouth, and then debauch the dame. 



A POEM ON HIGH CHURCH. 
High Church is undone. 

As sure as a gun. 

For old Peter Patch is departed ; 
And Eyres and Delaune, 

And the rest of that spawn, 

Are tacking about broken-hearted. 
For strong Gill of Sanim, 

That decoctum amarum , 

Has prescribed a dose of cant-fail ; 
Which will make them resign 
Their flasks of French wine, 

And spice up their Nottingham ale. 
It purges the spleen 
Of dislike to the queen, 

And has one effect that is odder ; 
When easement they use, 

They always will choose 

The conformity bill for bumfodder. 



A POEM, 

OCCASIONED BY THE HANGINGS IN THE CASTLE OP DUBLIN, 
IN WHICH THE STOBY OP I'HAETON IS EXPRESSED. 

Not asking or expecting aught, 

One day 1 went to view the court. 

Unbent and free from care or thought. 

Though thither fears and hopes resort. 

A piece of tapestry took my eye, 

The faded colours spoke it old ; 

But wrought with curious imagery, 

The figures lively seem’d and bold. 

Here you might see the youth prevail, 

(In vain are eloquence and wit,) 

The hoy persists, Apollo's frail ; 

Wisdom to nature does Bubmit. 

There mounts the eager charioteer; 

Soon from his seat he’s downward hurl'd ; 

Here Jove in anger doth appear, 

There all, beneath, the flaming world. 

What does this idle fiction meant 
Is truth at court in such disgrace, 

It may not on the wails be seen, 

Nor e'en in picture show its face t 
No, no, *tis not a senseless tale, 

By sweet tongued Ovid dress'd so fine; 

It does important truths conceal, 

And here was placed by wise design. 

A lesson deep with learning fraught. 

Worthy the cabinet of kings; 

Fit subject of their constant thought. 

In matchless verse the poet sings. 

Well should he weigh, who does aspire 
To empire, whether truly great, 

His head, his heart, his hand, conspire, 

To make him equal to that seat. 

If only fond desire of sway, 

By avarice or ambition fed. 

Make him affect to guide the day, 

Alas 1 what strange confusion’s bred ! 

If, either void of princely care, 

Remiss he holds the slacken'd rein ; 

If rising heals or mad career, 

UnskiU’d, he knows not to rcstraiu; 



Or if, perhaps, he gives a loose, 

In wanton pride to show his skill, 
How easily he can reduce 
And curb the people’s rage at will ; 

In wild uproar they hurry on 
The great, the good, the just, the wise, 
(Law and religiou overthrown,) 

Are first mark’d out for sacrifice. 
When, to a height their fury grown, 
Finding, too late, he can’t retire, 

He proves the real Phaeton, 

And truly sets the world on fire. 



A TALE OF A NETTLE. 

A man with expense and infinite toil, 

Bv digging and dunging, ennobled his soil ; 

There fruits of the best your taste did invite, 

And uniform order still courted the sight. 

No degenerate weeds the rich ground did prod tee, 
But all things afforded both beauty and use : 

Till from dunghill transplanted, while yet but a seed, 
A nettle rear’d up his inglorious head. 

The gard’ner would wisely have rooted him up, 

To stop the increase of a barbarous crop ; 

But the master forbid him, and after the fashion 
Of foolish good nature, and blind moderation, 
Forbore him through pity, and chose as much rather, 
To ask him some questions first, how he came thither. 
Kind sir, quoth the nettle, a stranger I come, 

For conscience compell’d to relinquish my home, 
’Cause I wouldn’t subscribe to a mystery dark, 

That the prince of all trees is the Jesuit’s bark,* 

An erroneous tenet I know, sir, that you, 

No more than myself, will allow to be true. 

To you I for refuge and sanctuary sue. 

There’s none so renown’d for compassion as you ; 
And, though in some things 1 may differ from these, 
The rest of your fruitful and beautiful trees ; 

Though your digging and dunging, my nature much 
harms. 

And I cannot comply with your garden in forms: 
Yet I and my family, after our fashion, 

Will peaceably stick to our own education. 

Be pleased to allow them a place for to rest ’em, 

For the rest of your trees we will never molest ’em ; 
A kind shelter to us and protection afford, 

We’ll do you no harm, sir, I’ll give you my word. 
The good man was soon won by this plausible tale, 
8o fraud on good-nature doth often prevail. 

He welcomes his guest, gives him free toleration 
In the midst of his garden to take up his station, 
And into his breast doth his enemy bring, 

He little suspected the nettle could sting. 

Till flush’d with success, and of strength to be fear’d . 
Around him a numerous offspring he rear’d. 

Then the master grew sensible what he had done, 
And fain he would have his new guest to be gone ; 
But now ’twas too lute to bid him turn out, 

A well-rooted possession already was got. 

The old trees decay’d, and in their room grew 
A stubborn, pestilent, poisonous crew. 

The master, who first the young brood had admitted, 
Thev stung like ingrates ami left him unpitied. 

No help from manuring or planting was found, 

The ill weeds had eat out the heart, of the ground. 

All weeds they let in, and none they refuse 
That would join to op]K>he the good man of the house. 
Thus one nettle uncropp’d, increased to such store, 
That 'twas nothing but weeds what was garden before. 

■ In ailusiou to the wiprcmacy of lL>rao. 
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THE RUN UPON THE BANKERS, &c. 
AN EXCELLENT NEW SONG, 



ON A SEDITIOUS PAMPHLET. 1720. 

To the Uiuo of “ I*ackingtno'» Pound.” 

This ballad alludes to the dean's “ Proposal for the use of Irish 
Manufacture*,” for which Waters the printer was prosecuted 
with great violence. 

Brocades and damasks, and tabbies, and gauzes. 

Are, by Robert Ballantine, lately brought over, 
With forty things more : now hear what the law says, 
Whoe'er will not wear them is not the king’s lover. 
Though a printer and dean 
Seditiously mean 

Our true Irish hearts from old England to wean. 
We’ll buy English silks for our wives and our 
daughters. 

In spite of his deanship and journeyman Waters. 

In England the dead in woollen are clad, 

The dean and his printer then let us cry fie on ; 

To be clothed like a carcase would make a Teague 
Since a living dog better is than a dead lion, [mad, 
Our wives they grow sullen 
At wearing of woollen. 

And all we poor shopkeepers must our horns pull in. j 
Then we’ll buy English silks for our wives and our I 
daughters, 

In spite of his deanship and journeyman Waters, 
Whoever our trading with Engl&ud would hinder; 

To inHame both the nations do plainly couspire, 
Because Irish linen will soon turn to tinder, 

And wool it is greasy and quickly takes tire. 
Therefore I assure ye, 

Our noble grand jury, [fury ; 

When they saw the dean’s book they were in a great 
They would buy English silks for their wives and 
their daughters, 

In spite of his deanship and journeyman Waters. 

This wicked rogue Waters, who always is sinniug, 
And before coram nobis so oft has been call’d. 
Henceforward shall print neither pamphlets nor linen, 
Aud if swearing can do’t shall be swingiugly maul'd; 
And as for the dean, 

You kuow whom I mean, [clean. 

If the printer will peach him, he’ll scarce coine off 
Then we’ll buy Euglisb silks for our wives and our 
daughters, 

In spite of his deanship and journeyman Waters. 

THE RUN UPON THE BANKERS. 1720. 
The bold encroachers on the deep, 

Gain by degrees huge tracts of land, 

Till Neptune with one general sweep 
Turns all again to barren strand. 

The multitude’s capricious pranks 
Are said to represent the Bens, 

Which, breaking bankers and the hanks. 

Resume their own whene’er they please. 

Money, the life-blood of the nation. 

Corrupts and stagnates in the veins. 

Unless a proper circulation 

Its motion and its heat maintains. 

Because ’tis lordly not to pay, 

Quakers and aldermen in state, 

Like peers, have levees every day 
Of duns attending at their gate. 

We want our money on the nail ; 

The banker's min’d if he pays : 

They seem to act an ancient tale ; 

The birds are met to strip the jays. 

" Riches,” the wisest monarch sings, 

44 Make pinions for themselves to fly 
They fly like bats on parchment wings, 

Aud geese their silver plumes supply. 



No money left for squandering heirs! 

Bills turn the lenders into debtors : 

The wish of Nero now is theirs, 

44 That they had never known their letters.” 
Conceive the works of midnight hags, 
Tormenting fools behind their backs : 

Thus bankers, o’er the bills and bags. 

Sit squeezing images of wax. 

Conceive the whole enchantment broke ; 

The witches left in open air. 

With power no more than other folk. 

Exposed with all their magic ware. 

So powerful are a banker’s bills. 

Where creditors demand their due ; 

They break up counters, doors, and tills, 

And leave the empty chests in view. 

Thus when an earthquake lets in light 
Upon the god of gold and hell, 

Unable to endure the sight, 

He hides within his darkest cell. 

As when a conjurer takes a lease 
From Satau for a term of years, 

The tenant’s in a dismal case, 

Whene’er the bloody bond appears. 

A baited banker thus desponds. 

From his own hand foresees his fall ; 

They have his soul, who have his bonds; 

’Tis like the writing on the wall. 

How will the caitiff wretch be scared, 

When flrst he finds himself awake 
At the last trumpet, unprepared, 

And all his gTand account to make ! 

For in that universal call 
Few bankers will to heaven be mounters ; 
They’ll cry, 44 Ye shops, upon us fall! * 
Conceal and cover us, ye counters !” 

When other hands the scales shall hold. 

And they, in men’s and angels’ sight 
Produced with ail their bills and gold, 

44 Weigh’d in the balance and found light!’* 



UPON THE HORRID PLOT 

DISCOVERED BY HARLEQUIN, TIIP. IUSIIOP OK HOCIlKS- 
TEK’S FRENCH DOC. 

In a dialogue between a Whig aud a Tory, 1723. 

1 ASK’d a Whig the other night. 

How came this wicked plot to light 1 
Ho answer’d, that a dog of late 
Inform’d a minister of state. 

Said I, From thence I nothing know; 

For are not all informers sol 
A villain who his friend betrays, 

We style him by no other phrase; 

And so a perjured dog denotes 
Porter, and Pendergost, and Oates, 

And forty others 1 could name. 

Whig. But you must know this dog was lame. 
Tony. A weighty argument indeed! 

Your evidence was lame : — proceed : 

Come, help your lame dog o’er the stile. 

Whig. 8ir, you mistake me all this while: 

I mean a dog (without a joke) 

Can howl, and bark, but never spoke 

Tonr. I’m still to seek which dog you mean : 
Whether cur Plunkett, or whelp Skean,* 

An English or an Irish hound ; 

Or t’other puppy, that was drown’d ; 

* John Kelley, and Skin, or Skiuncr, were persons engaged 
ia the plot. 
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—ON WHITSHED’S MOTTO. 



ELEGY ON JUDGE BOAT 

Or Mason, that abandon'd bitch : 

Then pray be free, and tell me which : 

For every stander-by was marking 
That all the noise they made was barking. 

You pay them well, the dogs have got 
Their dog’s-head in a porridge-pot : 

And ’twas but just; for wise men say 
That every dog must have his duy. 

Dog W alpole laid a quart of nog on’t, 

He'd either make a hog or dog ou’t ; 

And look'd, since he had got his wish, 

As if he had thrown down a dish ; 

Yet this I dare foretcl you from it. 

He'll soon return to his own vomit. 

Whio. Besides, this horrid plot was found 
By Neynoe, after he was drown’d. 

Tory. Why then the proverb is not right, 

Since you can teach dead dogs to bite. 

Whig. I proved my proposition full : 

But Jacobites are strangely dull. 

Now, let me tell you plainly, sir, 

Our witness is a real cur, 

A dog of spirit for his years ; 

Has twice two legs, two hanging cars; 

His name his Harlequin, 1 wot. 

And that’s a name in every plot: 

Resolved to save the British nation, 

Though French by birth and education ; 

His correspondence plainly dated. 

Was all decipher’d and translated : 

His answers were exceeding pretty, 

Before the secret wise committee; 

Confess'd as plain as he could bark: 

Then with his fore-foot set his mark. 

Tory. Then all this while have 1 been bubbled, 

I thought it was a dog in doublet : 

The matter now no longer sticks : 

For statesmen never want dog-tricks. 

But since it was a real cur, 

And not a dog in metaphor, 

I give you joy of the report. 

That he’s to have a place at court. 

Whio. Yes, and a place he will grow rich in; 

A turnspit in the royal kitchen. 

Sir, to be plain, 1 tell you what, 

We had occassion for a plot ; 

And when we found the dog begin it, 

We guess’d the bishop’s foot was in it. 

Tory. I own it was a dangerous project. 

And you have proved it by dog-logic. 

Sure such intelligence between 
A dog aud bishop ne’er was seen, 

Till you begau to change the breed ; 

Your bishops all ore dogs indeed! 



A QUIBBLING ELEGY ON JUDGE BOAT. 

1723. 

To mournful ditties, Clio, change thy note, 

Since cruel fate has sunk our Justice Boat; 

Why should he sink where nothing seem'd to press, 

Ili* lading little and his ballast lcssl 

Toss’d in the waves of this tempestuous world, 

At length, his anchor fix’d and canvass furl’d. 

To Lazy -hill 1 retiring from his court. 

At his Ring's end b he founders in the port. 

With water* fill’d, he could no longer iloat, 

The common death of many a stronger boat. 

A post so fill’d on nature’s laws entrenches : 
Beuches on boats are placed, not boats on benches. 

• A street iu Dublin. Idling to the harbour. 

• A village near the wa. 

• It «u said he died of a dropsy. 



And yet our Boat (how shall 1 reconcile it t) 

Was both a Boat, and in one sense a pilot. 

With every wind he sail’d, and well could lack : 
Had many pendants, but abhorr'd a Jack. 1 
He’s gone, although his friends begau to hope 
That he might yet be lifted by a rope. 

Behold the awful bench on which he sat ! 

He was as hard and ponderous wood as that : 

Y r et when his sand was out we find at last 
That death has overset him with a blast. 

Out Boat is now soil’d to the Stygian ferry. 

There to supply old Charon’s leaky wherry ; 

Charon in him will ferry souls to hell ; 

A trade our Boal b has practised here so well : 

And Cerberus has ready in his paws 
Both pitch and brimstone to fill up his flaws. 

Yet, spite of death and fate, I here maintain 
We may place Boat in his old post again. 

The way is thus ; and well deserves your thanks : 
Take the three strongest of his broken planks, 

Fix them on high, conspicuous to be seen, 

Form’d like the triple tree near Stcphen’s-greeu f 
And, when we view it thus with thief at end on't. 
We’ll cry; look, here’s our Boat, and there’s the 
pendant. 



THE EPITAPH. 

Here lies judge Boat within a coffin: 

Pray, gentlefolks, forbear your scoffing. 

A Boat a judge! yes; where's the bluuderl 
A wooden j udge is no such wonder. 

And in his robes you must agree 
No boat was better deck’d than he. 

’Tis needless to describe him fuller; 

In short, he was au able sculler. 



VERSES OCCASIONED BY WHITSHED’S* 1 
MOTTO ON HIS COACH. 1724. 
Liberia* et natal 'e solum :* 

Fine words! I wonder where you stoic ’em. 
Could nothing but thy chief reproach 
Serve for a motto on thy coach t 
But let me now thy words translate : 

Natale solum, my estate ; 

My dear estate, how well I love it, 

My tenants, if you doubt, will prove it, 

They swear I am so kind and good. 

I hug them till I squeeze their blood. 

Liberia* bears a large import : 

First, how to swagger in a court ; 

And, secondly, to show my fury 
Against an uncomplying jury ; 

And, thirdly, ’tis a new invention, 

To favour Wood, and keep my pension; 

And, fourthly, ’tis to play an odd trick, 

Get the great seal and turn out Broderick 
Aud, fifthly, (you know whom I mean,) 

To humble that vexatious dean : 

And, sixthly, for my soul to barter it 
For fifty times its worth to Carteret. I 
Now since your motto thus you construe, 

I must confess you've spoken once true, 
Lxbertas ct natale solum : 

You had good reason when you stole ’em. 

■ A cant word for a Jacobite. 

*» In condemning malefactors a* a judge. 
r Where the Dublin gallows stands. 

That noted chief justice who twice nrrwecnteil the draper 
ai d dissolved the grand jury for not finding the biil again* 

' ” Thi* motto is repeatedly mentioned in the Drapier** Letters. 

1 Allan llrodcrick, lord viscount Middleton, a a* th<u lord- 
chancellor of Ireland. 

* Lord lieutenant of Ireland. 
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VERSES ON THE REVIVAL OF THE 
ORDER OF THE BATH. 

DURINO WALPOLE’S ADMINISTRATION, A.D. 1724. 

By an unknown hand. 

Quoth king Robin, our ribbons I see are too few 
Of St. Andrew’s the green, and St. George's the 
I must find out another of colour more gay, [blue. 
That will teach all my subjects with pride to obey. 
Though the exchequer he drain’d by prodigal donors, 
Yet the king ne’er exhausted his fountain of honouis. 
Men of more wit than money our peuBums will tit, 
And this will fit men of more money than wit. 

Thus my subjects with pleasure %ill obey my com- 
mands, 

Though as empty as Younge, and as saucy os Sandcs. 
And he who’ll leap over a stick for the king, 

Is qualified best for a dog in a string. 



EPIGRAM ON WOOD’S BRASS MONEY. 
Carteret was welcomed to the shore 
First with the brazen cannon’s roar ; 

To meet him next the soldier comes, 

With brazen trumps and brnxeu drums ; 
Approaching near the town he hears 
The brazen bells salute his ears : 

But when Wood’s brass began to sound, 

Guns, trumpets, drums, and bells, were drown’d. 

A SIMILE ON OUR WANT OF SILVER, 

AND THE ONLY WAY TO REMEDY IT. 1725. 

As when of old some sorceress threw 
O’er the moon’s face a sable hue, 

To drive unseen her magic chair, 

At midnight, through the darken’d air; 

M isc people, who believed with reason, 

That this eclipse was out of season, 

Affirm'd the moon was sick, and fell 
To cure her by a counter-spell. 

Ten thousand cymbals now begin 
To rend the skies with brazen din ; 

The cymbals’ rattling sounds dispel 
The cloud, nr.d drive the hag to hell. 

The moon, deliver’d from her pain, 

Displays her silver face again. 

Note here, that in the chemic style, 

The moon is silver all this while. 

So (if my simile you minded, 

Which I confess is too long-winded) 

When late a feminine magician,* 

Join’d with a brazen politician, 1 * 

Exposed, to blind the nation’s eyes, 

A parchment® of prodigious size ; 

Conceal’d behind that ample screen, 

There was no silver to be seen. 

But to this parchment let the drapier 
Oppose his counter-charm of paper, 

And ring Wood’s copper in our curs 
So loud till all the nation hears; 

That sound will make the parchment shrivel, 

And drive the conjurers to the devil ; 

And when the sky is grown serene, 

Our silver will appear again. 

WOOD AN INSECT. 1725. 

By long observation 1 have understood 
That two little vermin are kin to Will Wood. 

The first is an insect they call a wood-louse, 

That folds up itself in itself for a house, 

As round ns a ball, without head without tail, 
Enclosed cap d pie, in a strong coat of mail. 

• The duchess of Kend.-il. 

K Walpole, nick ouroed sir Kohert Brass. 

• The patent for coining halfpence. 



And thus William Wood to my fancy appears 
In fillets of brass roll’d up to his ears ; 

And over these fillets he wisely has thrown, 

To keep out of danger, a doublet of stone.* 

The louse of the wood for a medicine is used, 

Or swallow’d alive, or skilfully bruised. 

And, let but our mother Hibernia contrive 
To swallow Will Wood, either bruised or alive, 

She need be no more with the jaundice possess’d. 
Or sick of obtrusions and pains in her chest. 

The next is an insect we call a wood -worm, 

That lies in old wood like a hare in her form ; 

With teeth or with claws it will bite or will scratch, 
And chaiubcrmuids christen this worm a dcnlh- 
Becausc like a watch it always cries click ; [watch ; 
Then woe be to those in the house who are sick : 
For, os sure as a gun, they will give up the ghost, 

If the maggot cries click when it scratches the post. 
But a kettle of scalding-hot water injected 
Infallibly cures the timber affected ; 

The omen is broken, the danger is over ; 

The maggot will die, and the sick will recover. 

Such a worm was Will Wood, when he scratch’d at 
the door 

Of a governing-statesman or favourite whore ; 

The death of our nation he seem’d to foretell, 

And the sound of his brass we took for our knell. 

But now, since the drapier has heartily maul’d him, 

I think the best thing we can do is to scald him ; 

For which operation there’s nothing more proper 
Than the liquor he deals in, his own melted copper; 
Unless, like the Dutch, you rather would boil 
This coiner of raps b in a caldron of oil. [fagot, 

Then choose which you please, and let each bring a 
For our fear’s at an end with the death of the maggot. 



PROMETHEUS, 

ON WOOD® THE PATENTEE’S IRISH HALFPENCE. 1724. 
1 

As when the squire and tinker Wood, 

Gravely consulting Ireland's good, 

Together mingled in a mass 

Smith's dust, and copper, lead, and brass ; 

The mixture thus by cheraic art 
United close in every part, 

In fillets roll'd, or cut in pieces. 

Appear’d like one continued species; 

And, by the forming engine struck. 

On all the same impression stuck, 

So, to confound this haled coiu, 

All parties and religions join ; 

Whigs, Tories, trimmers, Hanoverians, 

Quakers, conformists, presbyterians, 

Scotch, Irish, English, French, unite, 

With equal interest, equal spite; 

Together mingled in a lump, 

Do all in one opinion jump ; 

And every one begins to find 
The same impression on his mind. 

A strange event! whom gold incites 
To blood and quarrels, brass unites; 

So goldsmiths say, the coarsest stull 
Will serve for solder well enough : 

So by the kettle’s loud alarm 
The bees are gather’d to a swarm : 

So by the brazen trumpet’s bluster 
Troops of all tongues and nations muster; 

And so the harp of Ireland brings 
Whole crowds about its brazen strings. 

• lie wns in jail for debt, 
k Counterfeit halfpence. 

* See an account of Wood’* project in the Diapicr'c. Teller 
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—WOOD'S PETITION. 

Ail ran to prayers, both priests and laity. 
To pacify this angry deity ; 

When Jove, in pity to the town, 

With real thunder knock'd him down. 
Then what a huge delight were all in. 

To see the wicked varlet sprawling ; 
They search'd his pockets on the place, 
And found his copper all was base ; 

They laugh’d at such an Irish blunder. 
To take the noise of brass for thunder. 

The moral of this tale is proper, 
Applied to Wood’s adulterate copper: 
Which, os he scatter’d, we, like dolts, 
Mistook at first for thunderbolts, 

Before the drapier shot a letter, 

(Nor Jove himself could do it better,) 
Which, lighting on th' impostor’s crown. 
Like real thunder knock'd him down 



VERSES ON WOOD 

II. 

There is a chain let down from Jove, 

But fasten’d to his throne above, 

So strong that from the lower end 
They say alt human things depend. 

This chain, as ancient poets hold. 

When Jove was young, was mode of gold, 
Prometheus once this chain purloiu’d, 
Dissolved, and into money coin’d ; 

Then whips me on a chain of brass — 

(Venus* was bribed to let it pass). 

Now while this brazen chain prevail'd, 

Jove saw that all devotion fail’d; 

No temple to his godship raised ; 

No sacrifice on altars blazed ; 

In short, such dire confusion follow’d. 

Earth must have been in chaos swallow’d. 

Jove stood amazed ; but looking round. 

With much ado the cheat he found ; 

'Twas plain he could no longer hold 
The world in any chain but gold ; 

And to the god of wealth, his brother, 

Sent Mercury to get another. 

Prometheus on a rock is laid, 

Tied with the chain himself hail made, 

On icy Caucasus to shiver, 

While vultures eat his growing liver. 

III. 

Ye powers of Grub-street, make me able 
Discreetly to apply this fable ; 

Say, who is to be understood 

By that old thief Prometheus t Wood. 

For Jove, it is not hard to guess him ; 

1 mean his majesty, God bless him. 

This thief and blacksmith was so bold, 

He strove to steal that chain of gold 
Which links the subject to the king, 

And change it for a brazen string. 

But sure, if nothing else must pass 
Between the kiug and us but brass. 

Although the chain will never crack, 

Yet our devotion may grow slack. 

But Jove will soon convert, I hope, 

This brazen chain into a rope ; 

With which Prometheus shall be tied, 

And high in air for ever ride; 

Where, if wo find his liver grows. 

For want of vultures, we have crows. 



ON WOOD THE IRONMONGER. 1725. 
Salmon BUS, as the Grecian tale is, 

Was a mad coppersmith of Elis : 

Up at his forge by morning peep. 

No creature in the lane could sleep , 

Among a crew of roystcring fellows 
Would sit whole evenings at the alehouse ; 
His wife and children wanted bread. 

While he went always drunk to bed. 

This vapouring scab must needs devise 
To ape the thunder of the skies: 

With brass two fiery steeds he shod, 

To make a clattering as they trod, 

Of polish’d brass his flaming car 
Like lightning dazzled from afar ; 

And up he mounts into the box, 

And he must thunder with a pox. 

Theu furious he begins his march. 

Drives rattling o’er a brazen arch ; 

With squibs and crackers arm’d to throw 
Among the trembling crowd below. 

* Duchess of Kciulal agaiu. 



WILL WOOD’S PETITION TO THE PEOPLE 
OF IRELAND. 

BEING AN EXCELLENT NEW SONG, SUPPOSED TO HB 
MADE, AND SUNG IN THE STREETS OK DUBLIN 
BY WILLIAM WOOD, IRONMONGER AND 
HALPFENNY-MONGER. — 1725. 

My dear Irish folks, 

Come leave off your jokes. 

And buy up my halfpence so fine ; 

So fair and so bright. 

They’ll give you delight ; 

Observe how they glisten and shine! 

They’ll sell to my grief 
As cheap as neck-beef. 

For counters at cards to your wife; 

And every day 
Your children may play 
Span- farthing or toss on the knife. 

Come hither and try, 

I’ll teach you to buy 
A pot of good ale for a farthing ; 

Come, threepence a score, 

I ask you no more. 

And a fig for the drapier and Harding.* 

When tradesmen have gold, 

The thief will be bold, 

By day and by night few to rob him : 

My copper is such, 

No robber will touch, 

And so you may daintily hob him. 

The little blackguard 
Who gets very hard 
His halfpence for cleaning your shoes: 

When his pockets are crannuM 
With mine, and be d — d, 

He may swear he has nothing to lose. 

Here’s halfpence in plenty, 

For one you'll have twenty, 

Though thousands are not woith a pudden. 
Your neighbours will think, 

When your pocket cries chink. 

You are grown plaguy rich on asuddeu. 

You will be my thankens. 

I’ll make yon my bankers. 

As good as Ben Burton or Fade 
For nothing shall pass 
But my pretty brass, 

And then you’ll be all of a trade. 

I’m a son of a whore 
If I have a word more 

• The tlrjpivr'b print**, • Two fan* os Uu.n«i\ 
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To say in this wre!che<l condition. 

If my coin will not pass, 

I must die like an ass ; 

And so 1 conclude my petition. 

A NEW SONG 
ON wood’s halfpence. 

Ye people of Ireland, both country and city, 

Come listen with patience, and hear out my ditty : 
At this time I’ll choose to be wiser than witty. 

Which nobody can deny. 

The halfpence are coming, the nation’s undoing. 
There’s an end of your ploughing, and baking and 
brewiug ; 

In short, you must all go to wreck and to ruin. 

Which nobody can deny. 
Both high men and low men, and thick men and tall 
men, [men, 

And rich men and poor men, and free men and thrall 
Will suffer; and this man, and that man, and all men. 

Which nobody can deny. 
The soldier is ruin’d, poor man ! by his pay ; 
llis fivcpcnce will prove but a farthing a -day, 

For meat, or for drink ; or he must run away. 

Which nobody can deny. 
When he pulls out his twopence, the tapster says not 
That ten times as much he must pay for his shot ; 
And thus the poor soldier must soon go to pot. 

Which nobody can deny. 
If he gees to the baker, the baker will huff, 

And twentypence have for a twopenny loaf, 

Then dog, rogue, and rascal, and so kick and cuff. 

Which nobody can deny. 
Again, to the market whenever he goes, 

The butcher and soldier must be mortal foes, 

One cuts off an ear, and the other a nose. 

Which nobody can deny. 
The butcher is stout, and he values no swagger; 

A cleaver's a match any time for a daggpr, 

And a blue sleeve may give such a cuff as rnay stagger. 

Which nobody can deny. 
The beggars themselves will be broke in a trice. 
When thus their poor farthings are sunk in their price ; 
When nothing is left, they must live on their lice. 

Which nobody can deny. 
The squire possess’d of twelve thousand a- year, 

O Lord ! what a mountain his rents would appear ! 
Should he take them, he would not have house-room, 

I fear. Which nobody can deny. 

Though at present he lives in a very large house, 
There would then not be room in it left fora mouse; 
But the squire's too wise, he will not take a souse. 

Which nobody can deny. 
The farmer who comes with his rent in this cash, 

For taking these counters and being so rash, 

Will be kick’d out of doors, both himself and his 
trash. Which nobody can deny. 

For, in all the leases that ever we hold. 

We must pav our rent in good silver and gold, 

And uot in brass tokens of such a base mould. 

Which nobody can deny. 
The wisest of lawyers all swear they will warrant 
No money but silver and gold can be current; 

And, since they will swear it, we all may be sure on’t. 

Which nobody can deny. 
And I think, after all, it would be very strange, 

To give current money for base in exchange, 

Like a flue lady swopping her moles for the mange. 

Which nobody can deny. 



But read the king's patent, and there you will find 
That no man need take them but who has a mind, 
For which wc must say that his majesty’s kind. 

Which nobody can deny. 
Now God bless the drapler who open'd our eyes ! 
I’m sure, by his book, that the writer is wise : 

He shows us the cheat, from the end to the rise. 

Which nobody can deny. 
Nay, farther, he shows it a very hard case. 

That this fellow Wood, of a very had race, 

Should of all the fine gentry of Ireland take place. 

Which nobody can deny. 
That he and his halfpence should come to weigh 
Our subjects so loyal and true to the crown : [down 
But I hope, after all, that they will be his own. 

Which nobody can deny. 
This book, I do tell you, is writ for your goods, 

And a very good book ’tia against Mr. Wood’s; 

If you stand true together, he’s left in the suds. 

Which nobody can deny. 
Yc shopmen, and tradesmen, and farmers, go read it. 
For I think in my soul atthiB time that you need it; 
Or, egad, if you don’t, there’s hn end of your credit. 

Which nobody can deny. 

A SERIOUS POEM upon WILLIAM WOOD, 

UBAZIER, TINKER, HARD WAR EM AN, COINER, 
FOUNDER, AND ESQUIRE. 

When foes are o’ercomc we preserve them from 
slaughter, 

To be hewers of w ood and drawers of water. 

Now, although to draw water is not very good. 

Yet we all should rejoice to he hewers of Wood. 

I own it has often provoked mo to mutter, 

That a rogue so obscure should make such a clutter ; 
But ancient philosophers wisely remark 
That old rotten wood will shine in the dark. 

1 he heathens, we read, had gods made of wood, 
Who could do them no harm, if they did them no 
But this idol Wood may do us great evil ; [good ; 
Their gods were of wood, but our Wood is the devil! 
To cut down fine wood is a very had thing ; 

And yet we all know much gold it will bring: 

Then, if cutting down wood brings money good store, 
Our money to keep, let us cut down one more. 

Now hear an old tale. There anciently stood 
(I forget in what church) an image of wood ; 
Concerning this image, there went a prediction, 

It would bum a whole forest ; nor was it a fiction. 
’Twas cut into fagots and put to the flame. 

To burn on old friar, one Forest by name. 

My tale is a wise one, if well understood ; 

Find you but the friar, and I’ll find the Wood. 

I hear among scholars there is a great doubt, 

From what kind of tree this Wood was hewn out, 
Teague made a good pun by a brogue in his speech, 
And said, “ By mv shoul he’s the son of a Beech.” 
Some call him a thorn, the curse of the nation, 

As thorns were design'd to be from the creation. 
Some think him cut out from the poisonous yew, 
Beneath whose ill shade no plant ever grew. 

Some say he’s a birch, a thought very odd ; 

For none but a dunce w'ould come under his rod. 

But III tell the secret, and pray do not blab : — 

He is an old stump, cut out of a crab ; 

And England has put this crab to a hard use, 

To cudgel our bones, and for drink give us verjuice ; 
And therefore his witnesses justly may boast 
That none arc more properly knights of the post. 

But here Mr. Wood complains that we mock, 
Though he may be a blockhead, he’s no real block. 
He can eat, drink, and sleep ; now and then for a 
He'll not be too proud au old kettle to mend; [frieud 
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POEM ON WOOD— A NEW SONG. 



lTp mu lie like ft courtier, iinil think it no scorn. 

When gold's to be got, to forswear and suborn. 

He can rap his own raps,* ftnd has the true sapience, 
To turn a good penny to twenty bail halfpence. 

Then in spite of your sophistry, honest Will W ood 
Is a man of this world, all true flesh and blood ; 

So you are hut in jest, and you will not, I hope, 
Unman the poor knave for the sake of a trope. 

’Tis a metaphor known to every plain thinker, 

Just as when we say, the devil s a tinker, 

Which cannot, in literal tense be made good, 

Unless by the devil we mean Mr. Wood. 

But some will object that the devil oft spoke. 

In heathenish times from the trunk of an oak ; 

And since we must grant there never Were known 
More heathenish times than those of our own ; 
Perhaps you will say, 'tis the devil that puts 
The words in Wood's mouth, orspeaks from lus guts: 
And then your old arguments still will return ; 
Howe'er, let us try him, and sec how he'll burn : 
You'll pardon me, sir, your cunning I smoke, 

But Wood, I assure you, is no heart of oak ; 

And, instead of the devil, this son of perdition 
Hath join'd with himself two hags in commission. 

I ne'er could endure my talent to smother : 

I told you one tale, and I'll tell you another. 

A joiner to fasten a saint in a niche. 

Bored a large auger-hole in the image s breech ; 

But, finding the statue to make no complaint. 

He would ne'er he convinced it was a true saint. 
When the true Wood arrives, as lie soon will, no doubt, 
(For that's but a sham Wood they carry about, ) 

What stuff he is made of you quickly may find 
If you make the same trial and bore him behind. 

I'll hold you a groat, when yon wimble his bum, 

He'll bellow as loud as the devil in a drum. 

From me I declare you shall have no denial ; 

And there can be no harm ill making a trial : 

And when to the joy of your hearts he has roar d. 
You may show him about for a new groaning board. 

Now ask me a question. How came it to pass 
W ood got so much copper 1 He got it by brass ; 

This Brass was a dragon, (observe what I tell ye,; 
This dragon had gotten two sows m his belly ; 

I know you will say this is all heathen Greek. 

1 own it, and therefore I leave you to seek. 

I often have seen two plays very good, 

Call'd Love in a Tub, and Love in a Wood ; 

These comedies twain friend Wood will contrive 
On the scene of this land very soon to revive. 

First, Love in a Tub : squire Wood has in store 
Strong tubs for his raps, two thousand and more ; 
These raps he will honestly dig out with shovels, 

And sell then for gold, or he ran t show his love else. 
Wood swears he will do it for Ireland s good, 

Then can vou deny it is Love in a Wood " 

However, if critics find fault with the phrase, 

1 hope you will own it is Love in a Mare : 

For when to express a friend s love you arc willing, 
We never say more than your love is a million ; 

But with honest Wood's love there is no contending, 
Tis fifiy round millions of love and a mending. 

Then in his first love why should he be cross d’ 

I hope he will find that no love is lost. 

Hear one story more and then I will stop. 

1 dreamt Wood was told lie should die by a drop : 

So methought he resolved no liquor to taste. 

For fear the first drop might as well be his last. 

But dreams are like oracles ; 'tit hard to explain ra; 
For it proved that he died of a drop at Kilmamham.' 



• For,tn« Ms own copper coin- 

«■ lie wa* rcftealtNllv luirnt m eWlfy* 

• Thu jilacc of execution near Publtn. 



I waked with delight ; and not without hope, 
Very soon to see Wood drop down from a rope. 
How he and how we at each other should grin ! 
'Tis kindness to hold a friend up by the chin. 
But soR! says the herald, I cannot agree; 

For metal ou metal is false heraldry. 

Why that may be true ; yet Wood upon Wood, 
I’ll maintain with my liie, is heraldry good. 



AN EXCELLENT NEW SONG, 

IPON THE DECLARATIONS OP THE SEVERAL CORPORA- 
TIONS OP THE CITY OP DUBLIN AGAINST WOOD’S HALF- 
PENCE. 

To the tune of ** London is a Fine Town, &e. 

O Dublin is a fine town 
And a gallant city, 

For Wood’s trash is tumbled down, 

Come listen to my ditty. 

O Dublin is a fine town, &c. 

In full assembly all did meet 
Of every corporation, 

From every lane and every street. 

To save the sinking nation. 

O Dublin, &c. 

The bankers would not let it pass 
For to be Wood’s tellers, 

Instead of gold to count his brass. 

And fill their small-beer cellars. 

O Dublin, &c. 

And next to them, to take bis coin 
The Gild would not submit, 

They all did go, and all did join. 

And so their names they writ. 

O Dublin, &c. 

The brewers met within their hail. 

And spoke in lofty strains, 

These halfpence shall not pass at all, 

They want so many grains. 

O Dublin, &c. 

The tailors came upon this pinch, 

And wish'd the dog in hell, 

Should we give this same Woods an inch, 

We know he’d take an ell. 

O Dublin, &c. 

But now the noble clothiers 
Of honour and renown. 

If they take Wood’s halfpence 
They will be all cast down. 

O Dublin, &c. 

The shoemakers came on the next. 

And said they would much rather, 

Than be by W ood’s copper vext. 

Take money stamp’d on leather. 

O Dublin, &c. 

The chandlers next in order came, 

And what they said was right. 

They hoped the rogue that laid the scheme 
Would soon be brought to light. 

O Dublin, &c. 

And that if Woods were now withstood, 

To his eternal scandal, 

That twenty of these halfpence should 
Not buy a farthing candle. 

O Dublin, &c. 

The butchers then, those men so brave, 

Spoke thus, and with a frown ; 

Should Woods, that cunning scoundrel knave. 
Come here, we’d knock him down. 

O Dublin, &c. 
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For any rogue that comes to truck. 

And trick away our trade, 

Deserves not only to be stuck, 

But also to be flay’d. 

O Dublin, &c. 

The bakers in a ferment were, 

And wisely shook I heir head ; 

Should these brass tokens once come here, 
We’d all nave lost our bread. 

O Dublin, &c. 

It set the very tinkers mad, 

The baseness of the metal, 

Because, they said, it was so bad 
It would not mend a kettle. 

O Dublin, &c. 

The carpenters and joiners stood 
Confounded in a maze, 

They seem’d to be all in a wood, 

And so they went their ways. 

O Dublin, &c. 

This coin how well could we employ it 
In raising of a statue, 

To those brave men that would destroy it, 
And then, old Woods, have at you. 

O Dublin, &c. 

God prosper long our tradesmen then. 

And so he will I hope, 

May they be still such honest men, 

When Woods has got a rope. 

O Dublin is a fine town, &c. 

VERSES ON THE UPRIGHT JUDGE 

WHO CONDEMNED THE DRAFIER's PRINTER. 
The church I hate, and have good reason, 
For there my grandsire cut his weasaud : 
He cut his weasand at the altar ; 

I keep my gullet for the halter. 



ON THE SAME. 

In church your grandsire cut his throat ; 

To do the job too long he tarried : 

He should have had my hearty vote 
To cut his throat before he married. 



ON THE SAME. 

(the judge speaks.) 

I’m not the grandson of that ass Quin ; 

Nor can you prove it, Mr. Pasquin. 

My grand-dame had gallants by twenties, 

And bore my mother by a ’prentice. 

This when my grandsire knew, they tell us he 
In Christchurch cut his throat for jealousy. 
And, since the alderman was mad you say, 
Then I must be so too, ex traduce. 



EPIGRAM, April 1733. 

In answer to the dean's verse* tra hit own deiifbeit. 

What though the dean hears not the knell 
Of the next church’s passing bell ; 

What though the thunder from a cloud, 

Or that from female tongue more loud, 

Alarm not : At the Drapibr’s ear 
Chink but Wood's halfpence, and he’ll hear. 

HORACE. BOOK I. ODE XIV. 

PARAPHRASED AND INSCRIBED TO IRELAND. 1726. 

THE INSCRIPTION. 

Poor floating isle, toss’d on ill fortune's waves, 
Ordain’d by fate to be the land of slaves ; 

Shall moving Delos now deep-rooted stand ; 
Thou fix’d of old, be now the moving land ! 



Although the metaphor be worn and stale, 
Betwixt a stale ami vessel under sail ; 

Let me suppose thee for a ship a while. 

And thus address thee in the sailor's style. 
Unhappy ship, thou art return'd in vain; 

New waves shall drive thee to the deep again. 

Look to thyself, and be no more the sport 
Of giddy winds, but make some friendly port. 

Lost arc thy oars that used thy course to guide 
Like faithful counsellors, on either side. 

Thy mast, which like some aged patriot stood. 

The single pillar for his country’s good, 

To lead thee, as a staff directs the blind, 

Behold, it cracks by yon rough eastern wind ; 

Your cahles burst, and )ou must quickly feci 
The waves impetuous enter at your keel ; 

Thus commonwealths receive a foreign yoke 
When the strong cords of union once are broke. 
Tom by a sudden tempest is thy sail, 

Expanded to invite a milder gale. 

As when some writer in a public cause 
His pen, to save a sinking liatiou, draws, 

While all is calm, his arguments prevail ; 

The people’s voice expands his paper sail ; 

Till power, discharging all her stormy bags, 

Flutters the feeble pamphlet into rags, 

The nation scared, the author doom'd to dentil, 
Who fondly put his trust in popular breath. 

A larger sacrifice in vain you vow; 

There’s not a power above will help you now ; 

A nation thus, who oft Heaven’s call neglects, 

In vain from injured Heaven relief expects. 

'Twill not avail, when thy strong sides are broke, 
That thy descent is from the British oak; 

Or, when your name and family you boast, 

From fleets triumphant o’er the Gallic coast. 

Such was Ieme’s claim, as just as thine, 

Her sons descended from the British line ; 

Her matchless sons, whose valour still remains 
On French records for twenty long campaigns ; 
Yet, from an empress now a captive grown, 

She saved Britannia’s rights, and lost her own. 

In ships decay'd no mariner confides, 

Lured by the gilded stem and painted sides : 

Yet at a ball unthinking fools delight 
In the gay trappings of a birthday night : 

They on the gold brocades and satins raved. 

And quite forgot their country was enslaved. 

Dear vessel, still be to thy steerage just, 

Nor change thy course with every sudden gust; 
Like supple patriots of the modern sort, 

Who turn with every gale that blows from court. 

Weary and sea>sick, when in thee confined, 

Now for thy safety cares distract my mind ; 

As those who long have Btood the storms of state 
Retire, yet still bemoan their country’s fate. 
Beware, and when you hear the surges roar, 

Avoid the rocks on Britain’s angry shore. 

They lie, alas! too easy to be found; 

For thee alone they lie the island round. 



VERSES 

ON THE SUDDEN DRYING UP OP 

ST. PATRICK’S WELL, 

NEAR TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 1726. 
By holy zeal inspired, and led by fame. 

To thee, once favourite isle, with joy I came ; 
What time the Goth, the Vandal, and the Hun, 
Had my own native Italy o’errun. 

Ieme, to the world's remotest parts, 

Renown’d for valour, policy, and arts. 

Hither from Colchos, with the fleecy ore, 
Jason arrived two thousand years before. 
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ON THE DRYING OF 8T. PATRICK'S WELL, &c. 



Thee, happt island, Pallas rail'd her own, 

When haughty Britain was a land unknown : 

From thee, with pride, the Caledonians trace 
The glorious founder of their kingly rare : 

Thy martial sons, whom now they dare despise. 

Did once their land subdue and civilise ; 

Their dress, their language, and the Scottish name. 
Confess the soil from whence the victors came. 
Well may they boast that ancient blood which runs 
Within their veins who are thy younger sons. 

A conquest and a colony from thee, 

The mother-kingdom left her children free ; 

From thee no mark of slavery they felt: 

Not so with thee thy base invaders dealt ; 

Invited here to vengeful Morrough's aid, 

Those whom they could not conquer they betray'd. 
Britain, by thee wc fell, ungrateful isle ! 

Not by thy valour, but superior guile : 

Britain, with shame, confess this land of mine 
First taught thee human knowledge and divine ; 

My prelates and my students, sent from hence, 
Made your sons converts both to God and sense: 
Not like the pnstors of thy ravenous breed, 

Who come to fleece the flocks, and not to feed. 

Wretched Ieme! with what grief I see 
The fatal changes time has made in thee ! 

The Christian rites I introduced in vain : 

Lo! infidelity return'd again! 

Freedom and virtue in thy sons I found, 

Who now in vice and slavery are drown'd. 

By faith and prayer, this crosier in my hand, 

1 drove the venom’d serpent from thy IanJ ; 

The shepherd in his bower might sleep or sing. 

Nor dread the adder’s tooth nor scorpion’s sting. 

With omens oft I strove to warn thy swains, 
Omens, the types of thy impending chains. 

I sent the magpie from the British soil, 

With restless beak thy blooming fruit to spoil ; 

To din thine ears with unharmonious clack. 

And haunt thy holy walls in white and black. 

What else are those thou seest in bishop's gear, 
Who crop the nurseries of learning here ; 

Aspiring, greedy, full of senseless prate, 

Devour the church, and chatter to the state* 

As you grew more degenerate and base, 

I sent you millions of the croaking race; 

Emblems of insects vile, who spread their spawn 
Through all thy land, in armour, fur, and lawn ; 

A nauseous brood, that fills your senate walls, 

And in the chambers of your viceroy crawls ! 

See, where that new devouring vermin runs, 

Sent in my anger from the land of Huns ! 

With harpy-claws it undermines the ground, 

And sudden spreads a numerous offspring round. 
Th’ amphibious tyrant, with his ravenous band, 
Drains all thy lakes of fish, of fruits thy land. 

Where is the holy well that bore my name 1 
Fled to the fountain back, from whence it came ! 
Fair Freedom’s emblem once, which smoothly flows. 
And blessings equally on all bestows. 

Here, from the neighbouring nursery of arts.* 

The students, drinking, raised their wit and parts ; 
Here, for an age and more, improved their vein, 
Their Phoebus I, my spring their Hippocrcne. 
Discouraged youths ! now all their hopes must fail, 
Condemn’d to country cottages and ale ; 

To foreign prelates make a slavish court. 

And by their sweat procure a mean support ; 

Or, for the classics, read 44 Th’ Attorney’s Guide 
Collect excise, or wait upon the tide. 

Oh! had I been apostle to the Swiss, 

Or hardy Scot, or any land but this: 

• The university of Dublin, called Trinity College, was 
founded by Queen Elizabeth 



Combined in arms, they had their foes defied, 
And kept their liberty, or bravely died ; 

Thou still with tyrants in succession cursed. 
The last invaders trampling on the first : 

Nor fondly hope for some reverse of fate. 
Virtue herself would now return too late. 

Not half thy course of misery is run, 

Thy greatest evils yet arc scarce begun. 

Soon shall thy sons (the time is just at hand) 
Be all made captives in their native laud ; 
When for the use of no Hibernian born, 

Shall rise one blade of grass, one ear of corn ; 
When shells and leather shall for money pass, 
Nor thy oppressing lords afford thee brass,* 
But all turn leasers to the mongrel breed, h 
Who, from thee sprung yet on thy vitals feed ; 
Who to yon ravenous isle thy treasures bear, 
And waste in luxury thy harvest there; 

For pride and ignorance a proverb grown. 

The jest of wits, and to the court unknown. 

I scorn thy spurious and degenerate line, 
And from this hour my patronage resign. 



ON READING DR. YOUNG’S SATIRE, 

CALLED THE UNIVEHSAL PASSION. 172C. 

If there be truth in what you sing, 

Such godlike virtues in the king; 

A minister* so fill’d with seal 
And wisdom for the commonweal ; 

If he - who in the chair presides, 

So steadily the senate guides ; 

If others, whom you make your theme, 

Are seconds in the glorious scheme ; 

If every peer whom you commend, 

To worth and learning be a friend; 

If this be truth as you attest, 

What land was ever half so blest ! 

No falsehood now among the great, 

And tradesmen now no longer cheat : 

Now on the bench fair Justice shines; 

Her scale to neither side inclines : 

Now Pride and Cruelty are flown, 

And Mercy here exalts her throne ; 

For such is good example’s power, 

It does its office every hour, 

Where governors are good and wise ; 

Or else the truest maxim lies : 

For so we find all ancient sages 
Decree, that, ad exemplum re<jis. 

Through all the realm his virtues run, 

Ripening and kindling like the sun. 

If this be true, then how much more 
When you have named at least a score 
Of courtiers, each in their degree, 

If possible, as good as he t 
Or take it in a different view. 

I ask (if what you say be true) 

If you affirm the present age 
Deserves your satire’s keenest rage ; 

If that same universal passion 
With every vice has fill’d the nation : 

If virtue dares not venture down 
A single step beneath the crown ; 

If clergymen, to show their wit. 

Praise classics more than holy writ ; 

If bankrupts, when they are undone, 

Into the senate-house can run, 

* Wood’* miaous project ni supported by sit Hubert 
Walpole. 

v The abeentee*. 

* Wr Robert Walpole, after* ard* rail of Orfrtrd. 

* Sr Spencer Compton, afterward* earl of Wilmington. 
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And sell their votes at such a rate 
As will retrieve a lost estate ; 

If law be such a partial whore, 

To spare the rich and plague the poor : 
If these be of all crimes the worst. 
What land was ever half so curs’d 1 



THE DOG AND THIEF. 1726. 

Quoth the thief to the dog, let me into your door, 
And I’ll give you these delicate bits. [you’re. 

Quoth the dog, I shall then be more villain than 
And besides must be out of my wits. 

Your delicate bits will not serve me a meal, 

But my master each day gives me bread ; 

You’ll fly when you get what you came here to steal, 
And 1 must be hang’d in your stead. 

The stockjobber thus from ’Change-alley goes down, 
And tips you the freeman a wink ; 

Let me have but your vote to serve for the town, 
And here is a guinea to drink. 

Says the freeman, your guinea to-night would be 
Your offers of bribery cease : (spent; 

I’ll vote for my landlord to whom I pay rent. 

Or else I may forfeit my lease. 

From London they come, silly people to chouse, 
Their lands and their faces unknown : 

Who’d vote a rogue into the parliament-house, 

That would turn a man out of his own T 



A DIALOGUE BETWEEN MAD MULLINIX 
AND TIMOTHY. 1728. 

" Havi 5« lately had an account that a certain person of wme 
distinction swore in a public coffeehouse that party should 
newr die while he lived (although it has been the endeavour 
of the l»est and wisest among; us to abolish the ridiculous ap 
pellatlons of Whig and Tory, and entirely to turn our thought* 
to the good of our prince and constitution in church and state), 
I hope thuae who are well wishers to our country will think 
my labour not ill bestowed in giving this geuUcntau's princi- 
ples the proper embellishments which lliey deserve ; and »ince 
Mad Mullinix is the only Tory now remaining who dares own 
himself to be so. 1 hope 1 may not be censured by those of hi* 
party for making him hold a* dialogue with one of le»a cunse- 
uence on the other side. I shall not venture so far as to give 
le Christian nick-name of the person chiefly concerned ; lest I 
should give offence; for which rea»on 1 shall call him Timothy, 
and leave the rest to the conjecture of the world.** — Inleiit- 
fencer. No. 8. 

M. I own, ’tis not my breatl and butter. 

But prithee, Tim, why all this clutter! 

Why ever in these raging fits, 

Damning to hell the Jacobites ! 

When, if you search the kingdom round, 

There’s hardly twenty to be found ; 

No, not among the priests and friars — 

T. ’Twixt you and me, G— d d — n the liara ! 

M. The Tories arc gone every man over 
To our illustrious house of Hanover; 

From all their conduct this is is plain ; 

And then — 

T. G— d d — n the liars again ! 

Did not an earl but lately vote 
To bring in (I could cut his throat) 

Our whole accounts of public debts 
M. Lord! how this frothy coxcomb frets! [Aside. 
T. Did not an able statesman bishop 
This dangerous horrid motion dish up 
As popish craft 1 did he not rail on’tl 
Show fire and fagot in the tail on’t t 
Proving the earl a grand offender, 

And in a plot for the pretender ; 

Whose fleet, ’tis all our friends’ opinion, 

Was then embarking at Avignon ! 

M. These wrauglingjar* of Whig and Tory 
Are stale and worn as Troy-town story ; 
vol. I. 



The wrong, ‘us certain, you were both in, 

And now you find you fought for nothing. 

Your faction, when their game was new, 

Might want such noisy fools as you ; 

But you, when all the show is past, 

Resolve to stand it out the last ; 

Like Martin Marrall, gaping on. 

Not minding when the song is done. 

W’hen all the bees are gone to eeltie, 

You clatter still your brazen kettle. 

The leaders whom you listed under 
Have dropp’d their arms and seized the plunder t 
And when the war is past you come 
To rattle in their ears your drum : 

And as that hateful hideous Grecian, 

Thersites, (he was your relation, ) 

Was more abhorr’d and scorn’d by those 
With whom he served than by his foes ; 

So thou art grown the detestation 
Of all thy party through the nation : 

Thy peevish and perpetual teasing 
With plots, and Jacobites, and treason, 

Thy busy never- meaning face, 

Thy screw’d-up front, thy state grimace, 

Thy formal nods, important sneers. 

Thy whisperings foisted in all ears, 

(Which are, whatever you may think. 

But nonsense wrapp’d up in a stink,) 

Have made thy presence, in a true sense, 

To thy own side, so d — n’d a nuisance. 

That when they have you in their eye, 

As if the devil drove, they fly. 

T. My good friend Mullinix, forbear; 

I vow to G — , you’re too severe ; 

If it could ever yet be known 
I took advice, except my own. 

It should be yours ; but, d — n my blood ! 

I must pursue the public good : 

The faction (is it not notorious!) 

Keck at the memory of Glorious :• 

’Tis true ; nor need I to be told 
My quondam friends are grown so cold 
That scarce a creature can be found 
To prance with me his statue round. 

The public safety, I foresee, 

Henceforth depends alone on me ; 

And while this vital breath I blow. 

Or from above or from below, 

I’ll sputter, swagger, curse, and rail. 

The Tories’ terror, scourge, and flail. 

M. Tim, you mistake the matter quite ; 

The Tories ! you arc their delight ; 

And should you act a different part. 

Be grave and wise, ’twould break their heart. 
Why, Tim, you have a taste I know, 

And often see a puppet-show ; 

Observe the audience is in pain 
While Punch is hid behind the scene ; 

But, when they hear his rusty voice* 

With what impatience they rejoice’ 

And then they value not two straws 
How Solomon decides the cause, 

Which the true mother, which pretender ; 

Nor listen to the witch of Endor. 

Should Faustua with the devil behind him 
Enter the stage, they never mind him r 
If Punch, to stir their fancy shows 
In at the door his monstrous nose. 

Then sudden draws it back again ; 

O what a pleasure mix’d with pain J 
You every moment think an age 
Till he appears upou the stage ; 

• Kin* William 1 if. 

o A 
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Ami first his bum you sec him clap 
l 'pon the queen ot Sheba's lap ; 

The duke of Lorraine drew his sword ; 

Punch roaring ran, and running roar'd, 

Reviles all people in his jargon, 

And sold the king of Spain a bargain ; 

St. George himself he plays the wag on. 

And mounts astride upon the dragon ; 

He gets a thousand thumps and kicks, 

Yet cannot leave his roguish tricks; 

I n every action thrusts his noise ; 

The reason why no mortal knows : 

In doleful scenes that break our heart. 

Punch comes like you and lets a fart. 

There’s not a puppet made of wood 
But what would hang him if they could ; 
While, teazing all, by all he's teazed, 

How well are the spectators pleased! 

Who in the motion have no share, 

But purely come to hear and stare ; 

Have no concern for Sabra’s sake, 

Which gets the better, saint or snake, 

Provided Punch (for there’s the jest) 

Be soundly maul’d, and plague the rest. 

Thus, Tim, philosophers suppose 
The world consists of puppet-shows ; 

Where petulant conceited fellows 
Perform the part of Punchinelloes : 

So at this booth which we call Dublin, 

Tim, thou’rt the Punch to stir up trouble in : 
Y’ou wriggle, fidge, and make a rout, 

Put all your brother puppets out, 

Run on’in a perpetual round, 

To teaze, perplex, disturb, confound ; 

Intrude with monkey grin and clatter 
To interrupt all serious matter ; 

Are grown the nuisance of your clan, 

Who hate and Bcorn you to a man : 

But then the lookers-on, the Tories, 

You still divert with merry stories, 

They would consent that all the crew 
Were bang'd before they’d part with you. 

But tell me, Tim, upon the spot, 

By all this toil what hast thou got 1 
If Tories must have all the sport, 

I fear you’ll be disgraced at court. 

T. Got ? D — n my blood ! I frank my letters, 
Walk to my place before my betters ; 

And, simple as 1 now stand here, 

Expect in time to be a peer. — 

Got 1 D — n me ! why I got my will ! 

Ne’er hold my peace, and ne’er stand still: 

I fart with twenty ladies by ; 

They call me beast; and what care 1 1 

I bravely call the Tories Jacks 

And sons of whores — behind their backs. 

But could you bring me once to think 
That when I strut, and Btare, and stink, 

Revile and slander, fume and storm, 

Betray, make oath, impeach, inform, 

With such a constant loyal zeal 
To serve myself and commonweal, 

And fret the Tories’ soul to death, 

I did but lose my precious breath ; 

And, when I damn my soul to plague em, 

Am, as you tell me, but their May -game ; 
Consume my vitals ! they shall know 
I am not to he treated so ; 

I’d rather hang myself by half 
Than give those rascals cause to laugh. 

But how, my friend, can I endure. 

Once so renown’d, to live obscure 1 
No little boys and girls to cry, 

** Th-re’s tumble Tim i-passing by !’• 



No more my dear delightful way tread 
Of keeping up a party hatred 1 
Will none the Tory dogs pursue. 

YVhcn through the streets I cry halloo 1 
Must all my d — n me’s ! bloods and wounds ! 
Pass only now for empty sounds 1 
Shall Tory rascals be elected, 

Although I swear them disaffected 1 
And when I roar, “a plot, a plot !” 

Will our own party mind me not 1 
So qualified to swear and lie, 

Will they not trust me for a spy t 
Dear Mullinix, your good advice 
I beg ; you sec the case is nice : 

0 ! were I equal in renown, 

Like thee to please this thankless towu 1 
Or bless'd with such engaging parts 
To win the truant schoolboys’ hearts ! 

Thy virtues meet their just reward, 

Attended by the sable guard. 

Charm’d by thy voice, the ’prentice drops 
The snowball destined at thy chaps ; 

Thy graceful steps, and colonel’s air, 

Allure the cinder-picking fair. 

M. No more — in mark of true affection, 

1 take thee under my protection ; 

Your parts are good, 'tis not denied; 

I wish they had been well applied. 

But now observe my counsel, (viz.) 

Adapt your habit to your phiz ; 

You must no longer thus equip ye, 

As Horace says optat ephippia ; 

(There’s Latin, too, that you may see 
How much improved by Dr. ) 

I have a coat at home, that you may try : 

’Tis Just like this, which hangs by geometry ; 
My hat has much the nicer air; 

Y’our block will fit it to a hair ; 

That wig, I would not for the world 
Have it so formal and so curl’d ; 

’Twill be so oily and so sleek 
When I have lain in it a week, 

You’ll find it well prepared to take 
The figure of toupee and snake. 

Thus dress’d alike from top to toe, 

That which is which ’tis hard to know. 

When first in public we appear, 

I’ll lead the van, you keep the rear : 

Be careful, as you walk behind ; 

Use all the talents of your mind ; 

Be studious well to imitate 
My portly motion, mien, and gait ; 

Mark ray address, and learn my Btyle, 

When to look scornful, when to smile ; 

Nor sputter out your oaths so fast, 

But keep your swearing to the last. 

Then at our leisure we’ll be witty, 

And in the streets divert the city ; 

The ladies from the windows gaping, 

The children all our motions aping. 

Your conversation to refine, 

I’ll take you to some friends of mine, 

Choice spirits, who employ their parts 
To mend the world by useful arts ; 

Some cleansing hollow tubes, to spy 
Direct the zenith of the sky ; 

Some have the city in their care, 

From noxious steams to purge the air ; 

Some teach us in these dangerous days 
How to walk upright in our ways ; 

8ome whose reforming hands engage 
To lash the lewd ness of the age ; 

8ome for the public service go 
Perpetual envoys to and fro : 
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TIM AND THE FABLES— TOM 

Whose able heads support the weight 
Of twenty ministers of state. 

We scorn, for want of talk, to jabber 
Of parties o'er our bonnyclabber ; 

Nor are we studious to inquire, 

Who rotes for manors, who for hire : 

Our care is, to improve the mind 
With what concerns all humankind ; 

The various scenes of mortal life ; 

Who beats her husband, who his wife ; 

Or how the bully at a stroke 

Knock’d down the boy, the lantern broke. 

One tells the rise of cheese and oatineal ; 

Another when he got a hot meal ; 

One gives advice in proverbs old, 

Instructs us how to tame a scold ; 

One shows how bravely Audouin died, 

And at the gallows afl denied ; 

How by the almanac ’tis clear 
That herrings will be cheap this year. 

T. Dear Mullinix, I now lament 
My precious time so long misspent, 

By nature meant for nobler ends : 

O, introduce me to your friends! 

For whom by birth I was design’d, 

Till politics debased my mind ; 

I give myself entire to you ; 

G — d d — n the Whigs and Tories too l 



TIM AND THE FABLES. 

Mv meaning will be best unra veil’d 
When I premise that Tim has tra veil’d. 

In Lucas’s by chance there lay 
The Fables writ by Mr. Gay. 

Tim set the volume on a table, 

Read over here and there a fable : 

And found, as he the pages twirl’d. 

The Monkey who had seen the World : 

(For Tonson had, to help the sale, 

Prefix’d a cut to every tale.) 

The monkey was completely dress’d, 

The beau in all his airs express’d. 

Tim, with surprise and pleasure Blaring, 

Kan to the glass, and then comparing 
His own sweet figure with the print, 

Distinguish’d every feature in’t, 

The twist, the squeeze, the rump, the fulge in all, 
Just as they look'd in the original. 

“ By — says Tim, and let a f — t, 

44 This graver understood his art. 

’Tis a true copy. I'll say that for’t ; 

I well remember when I sat for’t. 

My very face, at first I knew it ; 

Just in this dress the painter drew it.” 

Tim, with his likeness deeply smitten, 

Would read what underneath was written, 

The merry tale, with moral grave ; 

He now began to storm and rave : 

44 The cursed villain ! now I see 
This was a libel meant at me : 

These scribblers grow so bold of late 
Against u9 ministers of Btate! 

Such Jacobites as he deserve — 

D — n me! I say they ought to starve.” 



TOM MULLINIX AND DICK. 
Tom and Dick had equal fame, 

And both had equal knowledge ; 
Tom could write and spell his name, 
But Dick had seen the college. 
Dick a coxcomb, Tom was mad, 

And both alike diverting ; 



MULLINIX AND DICK— Ac. 7*23 

Tom was held the merrier lad, 

But Dick the best at f— g. 

Dick would cock his nose in scorn, 

But Tom was kind and loving ; 

Tom a footboy bred and born. 

But Dick was from an oven. 

Dick could neatly dance a jig. 

But Tom was best at borees ; 

Tom would pray for every Whig, 

And Dick curse all the Tories. 

Dick would make a woful noise, 

And scold at an election ; 

Tom huzza’d the blackguard boys, 

And held them in subjection. 

Tom could move with lordly grace, 

Dick nimbly skipp’d the gutter ; 

Tom could talk with solemn face. 

But Dick could better sputter. 

Dick was come to high renown 
Since he commenced physician ; 

Tom was held by all the town 
The deeper politician. 

Tom had the genteeler swing. 

His hat could nicely put on ; 

Dick knew better how to swing 
His cane upon a button. 

Dick for repartee was fit, 

And Torn for deep discerning ; 

Dick was thought the brighter wit. 

But Tom had better learning. 

Dick with zealous noes and ayes 
Could roar as loud as Slentor, 

In the house ’tis all he says ; 

But Tom is eloquenter. 



DICK, A MAGGOT. 

As when, from rooting in a bin, 

All powder’d o’er from tail to chin, 

A lively maggot sallies out. 

You know him by his hazel snout : 

So when the grandson of his grandsire 
Forth issuing wriggling, Dick Drawcansir, 
With powder’d rump and hack and side, 
You cannot blanch his tawny hide ; 

For *tis beyond the power of meal 
The gipsy visage to conceal ; 

For, as he shakes his wainscot chaps, 
Down every mealy atom drops, 

And leaves the tartar phiz in show, 

Like a fresh t — d just dropp’d on snow. 

CLAD ALL IN BROWN. TO DICK. 
Foulest brute that stinks below, 

Why in this brown dost thou appear t 
For would’st thou make a fouler show, 
Thou must go naked all the year. 

Fresh from the mud a wallowing sow 
Would then be not 60 brown as thou. 

’Tis not the coat that looks so dun, 

His hide emits a foulness out ; 

Not one iot better looks the sun 
Seen from behind a dirty clout. 

So t — ds within a glass enclose, 

The glass will teem as brown as those. 

Thou now one heap of foulness art, 

All outward and within is foul : 
Condensed filth in every part, 

Thy body’s clothed like thy soul : 

Thy soul, which through thy hide of bufT 
8carce glimmers like a dying snulf. 

3a 2 
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DICK'S VARIETY— TRAULUS. 



Old carted bawds such garments wear, 
When pelted all with dirt they shine ; 
Such their exalted bodies are. 

As shrivcll’d and as black as thine. 

If thou wert in & cart, I fear 
Thou would’st be pelted worse than they're. 
Yet, when we sec thee thus array'd, 

The neighbours think it is but just 
That thou should'st take an honest trade 
And weekly carry out the dust. 

Of cleanly houses who will doubt. 

When Dick cries “ Dust to carry out!” 



DICK’S VARIETY. 

Dull uniformity in fools 
I hate, who gape and sneer by rules ; 

You, Mullinix, and slobbering C — 

"Who every day and hour the same are ; 
That vulgar talent I despise 
Of p— g in the rabble’s eyes. 

And when I listen to the noise 
Of idiots roaring to the boys ; 

To better judgment still submitting, 

I own I see but little wit iu : 

Such pastimes, when our taste is nice, 

Can please at most but once or twice. 

But then consider Dick, you’ll find 
His genius of superior kind ; 

He never muddles in the dirt, 

Nor scours the streets without a shirt ; 
Though Dick, I dare presume to say, 

Could do such feats as well as they. 

Dick I could venture everywhere, 

Let the boys pelt him if they dare ; 

He’d have them tried at the assizes 
For priests and jesuits in disguises ; 

Swear they were with the Swedes at Bender, 
And listing troops for the pretender. 

But Dick can f— t, and dance, and frisk, 
No other monkey half so brisk ; 

Now has the speaker by his ears, 

Next moment in the house of peers; 

Now scolding at my lady Eustace, 

Or thrashing baby in her new stays. 

Presto ! begone ; with t’other hop 
He’s powdering in a barber’s shop ; 

Now at the antechamber thrusting 
His nose, to get the circle just in ; 

And damns his blood that in the rear 
He sees a single Tory there : 

Then woe be to my lord-lieutenant, 

Again he’ll tell him, and again on’t. 



TRAULUS. PARTI. 

A DIALOGUE BETWEEN TOM AND ROBIN.* 1730. 

Tom. Say, Robin, what canTraulus b mean 
By bellowing thus against the dean ? 

Why does he call him paltry scribbler. 

Papist, and Jacobite, and libeller, 

Yet cannot prove a single fact? 

Robin. Forgive him, Tom : his head is crack'd. 
T. What mischief can the dean have done him, 
That Traulus calls for vengeance on him? 

Why must he sputter, sprawl, and slaver it 
In vain against the people’s favourite ? 

Revile that nation-saving paper 

Which gave the dean the name of Drapior? 

R. Why, Tom, I think the case is plain ; 

Party and spleen have turn’d his brain. 

• Son of the r*v. Or, Cliulrt Lfilry. 

* I.or<l Allen. 



T. Such friendship never man profess'd. 

The dean was never so caress’d ; 

For Traulus long hiB rancour nursed, 

Till, God knows why, at last it burst. 

That clumsy outside of a porter, 

How could it thus conceal a courtier t 
R. I own appearances are bad ; 

Yet still insist the man is mad. 

T. Yet many a wretch in Bedlam knows 
How to distinguish friends from foes ; 

And though perhaps among the rout 
He wildly flings his filth about. 

He still has gratitude and sap’ence, 

To spare the folks that give him ha’pence ; 

Nor in their eyes at random p— es, 

But turns aside like road Ulysses ; 

While Traulus all his ordure scatters 
To foul the man he chiefly flatters. 

Whence comes these inconsistent fits? 

R. Why, Tom, the man has lost his wits. 

T. Agreed : and yet, when Towzer snaps 
At people’s heels, with frothy chaps, 

Hangs down his head, and drops his tail. 

To say he's mad will not avail ; 

The neighbours all cry “ Shoot him dead. 
Hang, drown, or knock him on the head.” 

So Traulus, w hen he first harangued, 

I wonder why he was not hang’d ; 

For of the two, without dispute, 

Towzer’s the less offensive brute. 

R. Tom, you mistake the matter quite ; 

Your barking curs will seldom bite ; 

And though you hear him stut-tut-tut-ter, 

He barks ns fast as he can utter. 

He prates in spite of all impediment. 

While none believes that what he said he meant j 
Puts in his finger and his thumb 
To grope for words, and out they come. 

He calls you rogue ; there’s nothing in it. 

He fawns upon you in a minute : 

” Begs leave to rail, but, d — n his blood ! 

He only meant it for your good : 

His friendship was exactly timed, 

He shot before your foes were primed : 

By this contrivance, Mr. Dean, 

By G — d! I’ll bring you off as clean — ” 

Then let him use you e’er so rough, 

“ ’Twas all for love,” and that’s enough. 

But, though he sputter through a session, 

It never makes the least impression : 

Whate’er he speaks for madness goes, 

With no effect on friends or foes. 

T. The scrubbiest cur in nil the pack 
Can set the mastiff on your back. 

I own his madness is a jest, 

If that were all. But lie's possess'd 
Incarnate with a thousand imps, 

To work whose ends his madness pimps ; 

Who o'er each string and wire preside. 

Fill every pipe, each motion guide ; 

Directing every vice wc find 
In Scripture to the devil assign’d ; 

Sent from the dark infernal region. 

In him they lodge, and make him legion. 

Of brethren he’s a false accuser ; 

A slanderer, traitor, and seducer ; 

A fawning, base, trepanning liar ; 

The marks peculiar of his sire. 

Or, graut him but a drone at best ; 

A drone can raise a hornet’s nest. 

The dean had felt their stings before , 

And must their malice ne’er give o’er ? 

Still swarm and buzz about his nose ? 

But Ireland’s friends ne’er wanted foes 
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TRAULUS— THE LION AND OTHER BEASTS. 



A patriot is a dangerous post, 

When wanted by his country most; 
Perversely comes in evil times, 

Where virtues are imputed crimes, 

llis guilt is clear, the proofs are pregnant ; 

A traitor to the vices regnant. 

What spirit, since the world began. 
Could always bear to strive with man ? 
Whicn God pronounced he never would, 
And scon convinced them by a flood. 

Yet still the dean on freedom raves ; 

His spirit always strives with slaves. 

’Tis time at last to spare his ink, 

And let them rot, or hang, or sink. 



TRAULUS. PART II. 
Traulus, of amphibious breed, 

Motley fruit of mongrel seed ; 

By the dam from lordlings sprung, 

By the sire exhaled from dung : 

Think on every vice in both, 

Look on him, and see their growth. 

View him on the mother’s side, 
Fill’d with falsehood, spleen, and pride ; 
Positive and overbearing, 

Changing still, and still adhering ; 
Spiteful, peevish, rude, untoward. 
Fierce in tongue, in heart a coward ; 
Reputation ever tearing. 

Ever dearest friendship swearing ; 
Judgment weak, and passion strong, 
Always various, always wrong ; 
Provocation never waits, 

Where he loves, or where he hates ; 
Talks whate’er comes in his head ; 
Wishes it were all unsaid. 

Let me now the vices trace, 

From the father’s scoundrel race. 

Who could give the looby such airs? 
Were they masons, were they butchers? 
Herald, lend the Muse an answer 
From his atavxu and grundsire : 

This was dexterous at his trowel. 

That was bred to kill a cow well : 
Hence the greasy clumsy raieu 
In his dress and figure seen ; 

Hence the mean and sordid soul, 

Like his body, rank and foul ; 

Hence that wild suspicious peep, 

Like a rogue that steals a sheep ; 
Hence he learn'd the butcher's guile, 
How to cut your throat and smile ; 

Like a butcher, doom’d for life 
In his mouth to wear his knife : 

Hence he draws his daily food 
From his tenants’ vital blood. 

Lastly, let his gifts be tried, 

Borrow’d from the mason’s side : 

Some perhaps may think him able 
In the state to build a Babel, 

Could we place him in a station 
To destroy the old foundation. 

True indeed I should he gladder 
Could he leant to mount a ladder : 

May he at his latter end 
Mount alive and dead descend ! 

In him tell me which prevail, 

Female vices most, or male? 

What produced him, can you tell ? 
Human race, or imps of hell ? 



A FABLE OF THE LION AND OTHER 
BEASTS. 

Onb time a mighty plague did pester 
All beasts domestic and Sylvester. 

The doctors all in concert join’d, 

To see if they the cause could find ; 

And tried a world of remedies. 

But none could conquer the disease. 

The Lion in this consternation 
Sends out his royal proclamation, 

To all his loving subjects greeting. 
Appointing them a solemn meeting: 

And when they’re gather’d round his den. 
He spoke, — My lords and gentlemen, 

I hope you're met full of the sense 
Of this devouring pestilence ; 

For sure such heavy punishment 
On common crimes is rarely sent ; 

It must be some important cause, 

Some great infraction of the laws. 

Then let us search our consciences, 

And every one his faults confess : 

Let's judge from biggest to the least, 

That he that is the foulest beast 
May for a sacrifice be given 
to stop the wrath of angry Heaven. 

And since no one is free from sin, 

1 with myself will first begin. 

I have done many a thing that’s ill 
From a propensity to kill. 

Slain many an ox, and, what is worse, 

Have murder'd many a gallant horse ; 

Robb’d woods and fens, and, like a glutton 
Devour’d whole flocks of lamb and mutton 
Nay, sometimes, for l dare not lie. 

The shepherd went for company. — 

He had gone on, but chancellor Fox 

Stands up -What signifies an ox ? 

What signifies a horse? Such things 
Are honour’d when made sport for kings. 
Then for the sheep, those foolish cattle, 

Not fit for courage or for battle ; 

And being tolerable meat. 

They’re fit for nothing but to eat. 

The shepherd too, young enemy, 

Deserves no better destiny. 

Sir, sir, your conscience is too nice ; 
Hunting's a princely exercise: 

And those, being all your subjects born. 

Just when you please are to be torn. 

And, if sir, this will not content )e. 

We’ll vote it nbmine contradicfntf.. 

Thus after him they all confess 

They had been rogues, some more some less; 

And yet by little slight excuses 

They all get clear of great abuses. 

The Bear, the Tiger, beasts of flight. 

And all that could but stratch and bite. 

Nay e’en the Cat, of w irked nature. 

That kills in sport her fellow-creature. 

Went scot-free; but his gravity, 

An Ass of stupid memory, 

Confess'd, as he went to a fair, 

His back half broke with wooden-ware. 

Chancing unluckily to pass 

By a churchyard full of good grass, 

Finding they’d open left the gate. 

He ventured in, stoop’d down and eat fate). 
Hold, says judge Wolf, such arc the crimes 
Have brought upon us these sad times, 

'Twas sacrilege, and this vile Ass 
Shall die for eating holy grass. 
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UN THE IRISH BISHOPS— HORACE 



ON TIIE IRISH BISHOPS. 1731. 

Old Latimer preaching did fairly describe 
A bishop who ruled all the rest of his tribe ; 

And who is this bishop? and where docs he dwell! 
Why truly ’tis Satan, archbishop of hell. 

And he was a primate, and he wore a mitre, 
Surrounded with jewels of sulphur and nitre. 

How nearly this bishop our bishops resembles! 

But he has the odds, who believes and who trembles. 
Could you see his grim grace, for a pound to a penny, 
You'd swear it must be the baboon of Kilkenny :* 
Poor Satan will think the comparison odious, 

I wish I could find him out one more commodious ; 
But, this I am sure, the most reverend old dragon 
Has got on the bench many bishops suffragan ; 

And all men believe he resides there incog . , 

To give them by turns an invisible jog. 

Our bishops, puff'd up with wealth and with pride, 
To hell on the backs of the clergy would ride. 

They mounted and labour'd with whip and with spur, 
In vain — for the devil a parson would stir. 

So the commons unhorsed them ; and this was their 
doom, 

On their crosiers to ride like a witch on a broom. 
Though they gallop'd so fast, on the road you may 
tind ’em, 

And have left us but three out of twenty behind 'em. 
Lord Bolton's good grace, lord Carr, and lord Howard, 1 * 
lu spite of the devil would still be untoward : 

They came of good kindred, and could not endure 
Their former companions should beg at their door. 

■When Christ was betray'd to Pilate the prietor, 

Of a doten apostles but one proved a traitor : 

One traitor alone, and faithful eleven ; 

But we can afford you six traitors in seven. 

What a clutter with clippings, dividings, and cleav- 
ings ! 

And the clergy, forsooth, must take up with their leav- 
ings ; 

If making divisions was all their intent, 

They’ve done it, we thank them, but not as they 
meant ; 

And so nay such bishops for ever divide, 

That no honest heathen would be on their side. 

How should we rejoice, if, like Judas the first. 
Those Bplitters of parsons in sunder should burst ! 

Now hear an allusion : — A mitre, you know, 

Is divided above, but united below. 

If this you consider our emblem is right ; 

The bishops divide, but the clergy unite. 

Should the bottom be split, our bishops would dread 
That the mitre would never stick fast on their head : 
And yet they have learn’d the chief art of a sovereign, 
As Machiavcl taught them, “ divide and ye govern." 
But courage, niv lords, though it cannot be said 
That one cloven tongue ever sat on your head ; 

I'll hold you a groat (nnd I wish I could sec't), 

If your Blockings were off, you could show cloven feet. 

*But hold, cry the bishops, and give us fair play; 
Before you condemn us, hear what we can say. 
What truer affections could ever be shown 
Than saving your souls by damning our own? 

And have wc not practised all methods to gain you ; 
With the tithe of the tithe of the tithe to maintain you ; 
Provided a fund for building your spitals ! 

You are only to live four years without victuals. 

Content, my good lords ; but let us change hands ; 
First take you our tithes, and give us your lands. 

So God bless the church and three of our mitres ; 
And God bless the commons, for biting the biters ! 

“ The bUhop of Osanry. 

k Dr. Thoopnilus Holton wa*ftrrhhishopof Gudioll from 172* 
to 1744 ; Dr. Charles Carr, bishop of Killaloo from 1716 to 
1 t:io ; and Dr. Robert Howard, buhop of ElpMn from 172* to 
1740. 



HORACE, BOOK IV. ODE XIX. 

ADDRESSED TO HUMPHRY FRENCH, ESQ., LATE LORD 
MAYOR OK DUBLIN* 

Patron of the tuneful throng, 

O ! too nice and too severe ! 

Think not that my country song 
Shall displease thy honest ear. 

Chosen strains I proudly bring. 

Which the Muses’ sacred choir, 

When they gods and heroes sing. 

Dictate to th’ harmonious lyre. 

Ancient Homer, princely bard ! 

Just precedence still maintains. 

With sacred rapture still are heard 
Theban Pindar's lofty strains. 

Still the old triumphant song, 

Which, when hated tyrants fell, 

Great Alcieut boldly sung, 

Warns, instructs, and pleases well. 

Nor has Time’s all-darkening shade 
In obscure oblivion press’d 
What Anacreon laugh’d and play'd; 

Gay Anacreon, drunken priest ! 

Gentle Sappho, love-sick muse, 

Warms the heart with amorous fire; 

Still her tenderest notes infuse 
Melting rapture, soft desire. 

Beauteous Helen, young and gay, 

By a painted fopling won. 

Went not first, fair nymph, astray, 

Fondly pleased to be undone. 

Nor young Teucer’s slaughtering bow, 

Nor bold Hector’s dreadful sword, 

Alone the terrors of the foe, 

Sow’d the field with hostile blood. 

Many valiant chiefs of old 
Greatly lived and died before 
Agamemnon, Grecian bold, 

Waged the ten years’ famous war. 

But their names, unsung, unwept, 

U nrecorded, lost and gone, 

Long in endless night have slept. 

And shall now no more be known. 

Virtue, which the poet’s care 
Hus not well consign’d to fame, 

Ides, as in the sepulchre 

Some old king, without a name. 

But, O Humphry, gTcat and free, 

While my tuneful songs are read, 

Old forgetful Time on thee 

Dark oblivion ne'er shall spread. 

When the deep-cut notes shall fade 
On the mouldering Parian stone, 

On the brass no more be read 
The perishing inscription ; 

Forgotten all the enemies, 

Envious G n’s cursed spite, 

And P l’s derogating lies. 

Lost and sunk in Stygian night ; 

Still thy labour and thy care, 

What for Dublin thou hast done, 

In full lustre shall appear, 

And outshine th’ unclouded sun. 

Large thy mind, and not untried, 

For Hibernia now doth stand, 

Through the calm, or raging tide, 

Safe conducts the ship to land. 
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ON MR. PULTENEY’S BEING TUT OUT OF T1IE COUNCIL. 



False)) we call the rich man great 
He is only so that knows 
His plentiful or small estate 
Wisely to enjoy and use. 

He in wealth or poverty 

Fortune's power alike defies ; 

And falsehood and dishonesty 

More than death abhors and flies : 
Flies from death ! — no, meets it brave, 
When the suffering so severe 
May from dreadful bondage save 
Clients, friends, or country dear. 
This the sovereign man, complete ; 

Hero; patriot; glorious; free; 
Rich and wise ; and good and great ; 
Generous Humphry, thou art he. 



ON MR. PULTENEY’8 4 BEING PUT OUT 
OF THE COUNCIL. 1731. 

Sir Robert , 6 wearied by Will Pultency’s teasings, 
■Who interrupted him in all his leasings, 

Resolved that Will and he should meet no more, 
Full in his face Bob shuts the council door; 

Nor lets him sit as justice on the bench, 

To punish thieves or lash a suburb wench. 

Yet still St. Stephen’s chapel open lies 
For Will to enter — What shall I advise 1 
Ev'n quit the house, for thou too long hast sat in't 
Produce at last thy dormant ducal patent ; 

There near thy master's throne in shelter placid, 

Let Will, unheard by thee, his thunder waste ; 

Yet still I fear your work is done but half, 

For while he keeps liis pen you are not safe. 

Hear an old fable, and a dull one too ; 

It bears a moral when applied to you. 

A hare had long escaped pursuing hounds, 

By often shifting into distant grounds j 
Till, finding all his artifices vain, 

To save his life he leap’d into the main. 

But there, alas! he could no safety find, 

A pack of dogfish had him in the wind. 

He scours away ; and, to avoid the foe, 

Descends for shelter to the shades below : 

There Cerberus lay watching in his den 

(He had not seen a hare the Lord knows when) : 

Out bounced the mastiff of the triple head ; 

Away the hare with double swiftness fled ; 

Hunted from earth, and sea, and hell, he flies 
(Fear lent him wings) for safety to the skies, 
llow was the fearful animal distress’d ! 

Behold a foe mere fierce than all the rest ; 

Sirius, the swiftest of the heavenly pack, 

Fail'd but an inch to seize him by the back. 

He fled to earth, but first it cost him dear; 

He left his scut behind, and half an car. 

Thus was the hare pursued, though free from 
guilt: 

Thus, Bob, nhalt thou be maul'd, fly where thou 
wilt. 

Then, honest Robin, of thy corpse beware ; 

Thou art not half so nimble as a hare : 

Too ponderous is thy bulk to mount the sky ; 

Nor can you go to hell before you die. 

So keen thy hunters, and thy scent so strong, 

Thy turns and doublings cannot save thee long. c 

* Right honourable William Pulteney, esq-, ■ioco carl of 
Bath. 

b Sir Robert Walpole, premier, who resigned. Dec. 4, 1741, 
and on the l»th of Keb., 1742, created earl at Or font- 

* This hunting ended in th* promotion of Will and Itoh. 
Dob wai no longer first minister, hot carl of Or ford ; and Will 
was no longer his opponent, but carl of Hath. 



ON THE WORDS 

BROTHER PROTESTANTS AND FELLOW 
CHRISTIANS, 

SO FAMILIARLY USED DY THE ADVOCATE* FOR THE 
REPEAL OP THE TEST-ACT IN IRELAND. 1733. 

An inundation, says the fable, 

O'erflow'd a farmer's barn and stable; 

Whole ricks of hay and stacks of corn 
Were down the sudden current borne; 

While things of heterogeneous kind 
Together float with tide and wind. 

The generous wheat forgot its pride, 

And sail’d with litter side by side ; 

Uniting all, to show their amity, 

As in a genet al calamity. 

A ball of new-dropp’d horse's dung. 

Mingling with apples in the throng. 

Said to the pippin plump and prim, 

44 See, brother, how we apples swim.' 

Thus Lamb, renown’d for cutting corns, 

An offer'd fee from Radcliff scorns, 

“Not for the world — we doctors, brother, 

Must take no fees of one another." 

Thus to a dean some curate sloven 
Subscribes, “ Dear sir, your brother loving.*’ 

Thus all the footineu, shoeboys, porter*. 

About St. James's, cry, 44 We courtiers." 

Thus Horace in the house will prate, 

“ Sir, we, the ministers of state." 

Thus at the bar the boob)’ 4 Bettesworth, 

Though half a crown o’erpays his sweat’s worth, 
Who knows in law nor text nor margent. 

Calls Singleton 6 his brother sergeant. 

And thus fanatic saints, though neither iu 
Doctrine nor discipline our brethren, 

Are brother protestants and Christians, 

As much as Hebrews and Philistines : 

But in no other sense than nature 
Has made a rat our fellow-creature. 

Lice from your body suck their food ; 

But is a louse your flesh and blood t 
Though born of human filth and sweat, it 
As well may say man did beget it. 

And maggots in your nose and chin 
As well may claim you for their kin. 

Yet critics may object, why nott 
Since lice arc brethren to a Scot ; 

Which made our swarm of sects determine 
Employments for their brother vermin. 

But be they English, Irish, Scottish, 

What protestant can be so sottish, 

While o’er the church these clouds arc gathering, 
To call a swarm of lice his brethren 1 
As Moses, by divine advice, 

In Egypt turn’d the dust to lice ; 

And a* our sects, by all descriptions, 

Have hearts more harden'd than Egyptians : 

As from the trodden dust they spring. 

And, turn’d to lice, infest the king : 

For pity's sake, it would be just, 

A rod should turn them back to dust. 

Let folks in high or holy stations 
Be proud of owning such relations ; 

Let courtiers hug them in their bosom, 

As if they were afraid to lose ’em : 

While 1, with humble Job, had rather 
Say to corruption — " Thou ’rt my father." 

For he that has so little wit 
To nourish vermin, may be bit. 

• Tt»i* word occasioned Rcttonnrtli » attack upon the ilrau 
fc Afterwards lord chirr justice ot the cnnininii |dca*. 
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BETTES WORT H’S EXULTATION— THE YAHOO’S OVERTHROW. 



BETTESWORTH’S EXULTATION 

UPON HEARING THAT 1118 NAME WOULD BE TRANSNIT- 
TKD TO POSTERITY IN DR. SWIFT’S WORKS. 
Well! now, since the heat of my passion’s abated, 
That the dean hath lampoon’d me, my mind is elated : 
Lampoon’d did I call it t — No — what was it then t 
What wan it! — 'Twas fame to be lash'd by his pen : 
For had he not pointed me out, I bad slept till 
E’en doomsday, a poor insignificant reptile ; 

Half lawyer, half actor, pert, dull, and inglorious. 
Obscure, and unheard of — but now I'm notorious: 
Fame has but two gates, a white and a black one ; 
The worst they can say is, I got in at the back one ; 
If the end be obtain’d ’tis equal what portal 
I enter, since I’m to be render’d immortal : 

80 clysters applied to the anus, ’tis said. 

By skilful physicians, give ease to the head — 

Though my title be spurious, why should I be dastard 1 
A man is a man, though he should be a bastard. 

Why sure 'tis some comfort that heroes should slay 
If I fall, I would fall by the hand of A£ncas; [us. 
And who by the Drapicr would not rather damn'd be, 
Than demigoddised by madrigal Nambjrt* 

A man is no more who has once lost hie breath ; 
But poets convince us there’s life after death. 

They call from their graves the king or the peasant, 
Re*act our old deeds, and make what’s past present ; 
And when they would study to set forth alike. 

So the lines be well drawn, and the colours hut strike, 
Whatever the subject be, coward or hero, 

A tyrant, a patriot, a Titus, or Nero; 

To a judge 'tis all one which he fixes his eye on. 

And a well-painted monkey’s as good as a lion. 

The scriptures affirm (as I heard in my youth, 

For indeed I ne'er read them, to speak for once truth) 1 
That death is the wages of sin, but the just 
Shall die not, although they be laid in the dust. 

They say so ; so be it, I care not a straw, 

Although I be dead both in gospel and law, 

In verse I shall live, and be read in each climate ; 
What more can be said of prime serge&nt or primatet 
While Carter and Prendergnst both may be rotten, 
And damn’d to the bargain, and yet be forgotten. 



THE YAHOOS OVERTHROW; OR, THE 
KEY AN BAYL’S NEW BALLAD. 

UPON SERGEANT KITE'S INSULTING THE DEAN. 

To the turn* of " Dorry Down.” 

Jovrwal. No. 1®9 August #. 1734.—” In Data- 
ller lost Mr. IMtc* worth. serjeant nt-Uw and M.P., swore, 
before many hundred* of people, that upon the first opportu- 
nity he would murder or maim the dean of St. Patrick’*. 
I’pon which the principal inhabitant* or that liberty signed a 
impcr to this effect : * That, out of their great love and respect 
to the dean, to whom the whole kingdom hath *0 many obliga- 
tions. they would endeavour to defend the lire and limb* of the 
said dean against a certain man aud all hi* ruffians and mur- 
derers.’ ” 



Joi.ly boys of St. Kevnn’s, St. Patrick’s, Donore, 
And Smithfield, I’ll tell you, if not told before, 

How Bettesworth, that booby, and Rcoundrel in grain, 
Has insulted us all by insulting the dean. 

Knock him down, down, down, knock him down. 
The dean and his merits we every one know. 

But this skip of a lawyer, where the de’ll did he grow 5 
How greater his merit at Four Courts or House, 
Than the barking of Towxer or leap of a louse ! 

Knock him down. 

That he came from the Temple, his morals do show ; 
But where his deep law is, few mortals yet know : 



His rhetoric, bombast, silly jest, are by far 
More like to lampooning, than pleading at bar. 

Knock him down. 

This pedlar, at speaking and making of laws. 

Has met with returns of all sorts but applause ; 

Has, with noise and odd gestures, been prating some 
years 

What honester folks never durst for their ears. 

Knock him down. 

Of all sizes aud sorts, the fanatical crew 

Are his brother protestants, good men and true ; 

Red hat, and blue bonnet, and turban's the same. 
What the de’il is’t to him whence the devil they came. 

Knock him down. 

Hobbes, Tindal, and Woolston, and Collins, and 
Nayler, 

And Muggleton, Toland, and Bradley the tailor, 

Are Christians alike ; and it may be averr’d, 

He’s a Christian as good as the rest of the herd. 

Knock him down. 

He only the rights of the clergy debates ; [rates 
Their rights! their importance! We’ll set on new 
On their tithes at half-nothing, their priesthood at 
less ; 

What’s next to be voted with ease you may guess. 

Knock him down. 

At length his old master (I need not him name) 

To this damnable speaker had long owed a shame ; 
When his speech came abroad he paid him off clean, 
By leaving him under the pen of the dean. 

Knock him down. 

He kindled, as if the whole satire had been 
The oppression of virtue, not wages of sin : 

He began, as he bragg’d, with a rant and a roar; 

He bragg’d how he bounced, and he swore how he 
swore. Knock him down. 

Though he cringed to his deanship in very low strains. 
To others he boasted of knocking out brains, 

And slitting of noses, and cropping of c ars, 

While his own ass’s zags were more fit for the shears. 

Knock him down. 

On this worrier of deans, whene’er we can hit. 

We’ll show him the way how to crop and to slit; 
We’ll teach him some better address to afford 
To the dean of all deans, though he wears not a sword. 

Knock him down. 

We’ll colt him through Kevan, St. Patrick’s, Donore, 
And Smithfield, as rap was ne’er colted before ; 

We’ll oil him with kennel, and powder him with 
A modus right fit for insulters of deans. (grains. 
Knock him down. 

And when this is over we’ll make him amends 
To the clean he shall go ; they shall kiss and be 
friends : 

But how! Why, the clean shall to him disclose 
A face for to kiss without eyes, ears, or nose. 

Knock him down. 

If you say this is hard on a man that is reckon'd 
That seijeant-at-law whom we call Kite the Second, 
You mistake ; for a slave who will coax his superiors 
May be proud to be licking a great man’s posteriors. 

Knock him down. 

What care we how high runs his passion or pride t 
Though his soul he despises, he values his hide ; 

Then fear not his tongue, or his sword, or his knife • 
He’ll take his revenge on his innocent wife. 

Knock him down, down, down, keep him down. 
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ON THE ARCHBISHOP OK CASHEL (dr. 

Bolton], AND BETTESWORTH. 

Dear Dirk, pr’ythee tell by what passion you move; 
The world it in doubt whether hatred or love; 

And while at good Cashel you rail with tuch tpite, 
They shrewdly suspect it is all but a bite. 

You certainly know, though so loudly you vapour, 

H is spite cannot wound who attempted the drapier. 
Theu, pr’ythee, reflect, take a word of advice. 

And, as your old wont is, change sides in a trice ; 
On his virtues hold forth ; 'tis the very best way ; 
And say of the men what all honest men say. 

But if, still obdurate, your anger remains, 

If still your foul bosom more rancour contains. 

Say then more than they, nay, lavishly flatter ; 

'Tis your gross panegyrics alone can bespatter; 

For thine, my dear Dick, give me leave to speak plain, 
Like very foul mops, dirty more than they clean. 



ON THE IRISH CLUB. 1733. 

Ye paltry underlings of state. 

Ye senators who love to prate ; 

Ye rascals of inferior note, 

Who for a dinner sell a vote ; 

Ye pack of pensionary peers. 

Whose fingers itch for poets’ ears ; 

Ye bishops, far removed from saints, 

Why all this rage! Why these complaints! 
Why against printers all this noise! 

This summoning of blackguard boys! 

Why so sagacious in your guesses ! 

Your rjf i, and tees, and arrs, and etses ! 
Take my advice ; to make you safe, 

I know a shorter way by half. 

The point is plain ; remove the cause ; 
Defend your liberties and laws. 

Be sometimes to your country true, 

Have once the public good in view ; 
Bravely despise champagne at court, 

And choose to dine at home with port : 

Let prelates by their good behaviour 
Convince us they believe a Saviour ; 

Nor sell what they so dearly bought, 

This country, now their own, for nought. 
Ne’er did a true satiric muse 
Virtue or innocence abuse; 

And 'tis against poetic rules 
To rail at men by nature fools ; 

But * * * 



ON NOISY TOM. 

HORACE, PART OP BOOK I. SAT. IV., PARAniRA8ED. 
1733. 

If Noisy Tom ■ should in the senate prate, 

44 That he would answer both for church and state ; 
And, further, to demonstrate his affection. 

Would take the kingdom into his protection 
All mortals must be curious to inquire 
Who could this coxcomb be, and who his sire ! 

“ What! thou, the spawn of him b who shamed our 
Traitor, assassin, and informer vile! f iale. 

Though, by the female side, 6 you proudly bring, 

To mend your breed, the murderer of a king : 

"What was thy grand»ire, J but a mountaineer, 

Who held a cabin for ten groats a-year : 

* Sir Thomas Prendergast. 

h The father of sir Thomas PrenUergant, who engaged in a 
plot to murder king William III. ; but, to avoid being hanged, 
turned informer again«t hi* Associate*, for which be wa* re- 
warded with a good estate, and made a baronet. 

* Cadogan’* family. 

* A poor cottager condemned at Clonmell aasues to be hanged 
for stealing cow*. 



. Whose master Moore* preserved him from the halter, 
| For stealing cows ! nor could he read the Psalter t 
■ Durst thou, ungrateful, from the senate chase 
Thy founder's grandson, b and usurp his place 1 
Just Heaven ! to see the dunghill bastard brood 
Survive in thee, and make the proverb good T 6 
Then vote a worthy citizen d to jail, 

In spite of justice, and refuse his bail !" 



ON DR. RUNDLE, BISHOP OF DERRY. 

1734 - 5 . 

Make Rundle bishop ! fie for shame ! 

An Arian to usurp the name ! 

A bishop in the isle of saints ! 

How will his brethren make complaints ! 

Dare any of the mitred lirmt 
Confer on him the Holy Ghost, 

In mother church to breed a variance, 

By coupling orthodox with Arians ! 

Yet, were he heathen, Turk, or Jew, 

What is there in it strange or new 1 
For, let us hear the weak pretence 
His brethren find to take offence ; 

Of whom there are but four at most 
Who know there is a Holy Ghost ; 

The rest, who boast they have conferr’d it. 

Like PauI's Ephesians, never heard it ; 

And, when they gave it, well 'tis known, 

They gave what never was their own. 

Rundle a bishop ! well he may ; 

He's still a Christian more than they. 

We know the subject of their quarrels ; 

The man has learning, sense, and morals. 

There is a reason still more weighty ; 

'Tis granted he believes a Deity ; 

Has every circumstance to please us, 

Though fools may doubt his faith in Jesus. 

But why should he with that be loaded, 

Now twenty years from court exploded! 

And is not this objection odd 

From rogues who ne’er believed a God ! 

For liberty a champion stout, 

Though not so gospel-ward devout. 

While others, hither sent to save us. 

Come but to plunder and enslave us ; 

Nor ever own'd a power divine, 

But Mammon and the German line. 

Say, how did Rundle undermine ’em t 
Who show’d a better jus dwinum f 
From ancient canons would not vary, 

But thrice refused episcopari. 

Our bishop’s predecessor, Magus, 

Would offer all the sands of Tagus, 

Or sell his children, house, and lands, 

For that one gift, to lay on hands : 

But all his gold could not avail 
To have the spirit set to sale. 

Said surly Peter, 44 Magus, prithee. 

Be gone ; thy money perish with thee.” 

Were Peter now alive, perhaps, 

He might have found a Hcore of chaps, 

Could he but make his gift appear 
In rents three thousand pounds a-year. 

* The grandfather of Guy Moore. e*j., who procured him * 
pardon. 

h Guy Moore wa* elected memlier of iwrliament for Clon- 
mell j but eir Thomas, depending upon hi* intcrvftt with a cer- 
tain jurty then prevailing, and since known by the title of 
paraon-liunten, petitioned the house agaiust him. 

* '* Save a tiiief from the gallows, and he will cut your 
throat.” 

* Mr. George Faulkner. Mr. *ergvnnt Bette* worth, n mem- 
ber of the In»h parliament, having made a complaint to the 
hmiMt of common* ngninst the "8ali«e on Quadrille,” they 
voted Faulkner tin* priuter into euvtody. 
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Some fancy this promotion odd, 

A# not the handiwork of God ; 

Though e'en the bishops disappointed 
Must own it made by God’s anointed, 

And well we know the conye regal 
Is more secure as well as legal ; 

Because our lawyers all agree, 

That bishoprics are held in fee. 

Dear Baldwin chaste, and witty Crosse, 
IIow sorely I lament your loss ! 

That such a pair of wealthy niunies 
Should slip your time of dropping guineas; 
For, had you made the king your debtor, 
Your title had been so much better. 



EPIGRAM. 

Friend Rundle fell, with grievous bump. 
Upon his reverential rump. 

Poor rump ! thou hadst been better sped, 
Hadst thou been join'd to Boulter’s head ; 

A head so weighty and profound 

Would needs have kept thee from the ground. 



A CHARACTER. PANEGYRIC. AND DESCRIPTION OF 
THE LEGION CLUB. 1730. 

Whilst Swift was writing them? satire* on the Irish parliament 
he was seized with one of those fits, tl»c effect of which was go 
dieodiul that )u* left the poem unfinished; and after that 
period very rarely attempted a comjxwition, either in verse or 
prose, that required a course of thinkiug, or perhaps more than 
one or two sittings to finish. One of these was "The Beasts' 
t’oufeasioo.” From this time his memory was perceived pra- 
dualiv to decline j and his melancholy increased by tbe strength 
of his imagination brooding over the unhappy scene or mi-cry 
winch he for>-*aw was his lot, when be must become, as he said, 
a fierfect alablierer. He was often heard to off«T up his pruyers 
to Almighty God. •* to take him away from this evil to come." 
The prospei* of this calamity, which he was daily lamenting, 
contributed very much, ns Ins passions were violent, to pervrrt 
his understanding, to which mauy other particulars seem also 
U have concurred. 



As I stroll the city, oft I 
See a building large and lofty, 

Not a bow-shot from the college ; 

Half the globe from sense and knowledge: 
By the prudent architect 
Placed against the church direct. 

Making good my grandam’s jest, 
u Near the church ” — you know the rest. 

Tell us what the pile coutains t 
Many a head that holds no brains. 

These demoniacs let me dub 
With the name of Legion Club. 

Such assemblies you might swear 
Meet when butchers bait a bear ; 

Such a noise, and such haranguing, 

When a brother thief is hanging : 

Such a rout and such a rabble 
Hun to hear Jackpudding gabble : 

Such a crowd their ordure throw* 

On a far less villain's nose. 

Could I from the building’s top 
Hear the rattling thunder drop, 

While the devil upon the roof 
( If the devil be thunder-proof) 

8hould with poker fiery red 
Crack the stones and melt the lead ; 

Drive them down on every skull, 

When the den of thieves is full ; 

Quite destroy that harpies' nest ; 

How might then our isle be blest ! 

Fer divines allow that God 
Sometimes makes the devil his rod ! 

And the gospel will inform us 
He can punish sins enormous. 



Yet should Swifv endow tbe schools 
For his lunatics and fools 
With a rood or two of land, 

I allow the pile may stand. 

You perhaps will ask me, Why sol 
But it is with this proviso: 

Since the house is like to last. 

Let the royal grant be pass'd 
That the club have right to dw’cll 
Each within his proper cell, 

With a | his sage left to creep in, 

And a hole above for peeping. 

Let them, when they once get in, 

Sell the nation for a pin ; 

While they sit a-picking straws, 

Let them rave at making laws; 

While they never hold their tongue, 

Let them dabble in their dung : 

Let them form a grand committee, 

How to plague and starve the city ; 

Let them stare, and storm, and frown, 
When they see a clergy gown ; 

Let them, ere they crack a louse. 

Call for th’ orders of the house ; 

Let them, with their gosling-quills, 
Scribble senseless heads of bills ; 

We may, while they strain their throats, 
Wipe our a— s with their votes. 

Let sir Tom,* that rampant ass, 
Stuffing guts with flax and grass; 

But before the priest he fleeceB, 

Tear the Biblo all to pieces: 

At the parsons, Toro, halloo, boy, 
Worthy offspring of a shoeboy, 

Footman, traitor, vile seducer, 

Perjured rebel, bribed accuser, 

Lay thy paltry privilege aside, 

Sprung from papists, and a regicide ; 
Fall a* working like a mole, 

Raise the dirt about your hole. 

Come, assist me, Muse obedient ; 

Let U9 try some new expedient ; 

Shift tbe scene for half an hour. 

Time and place are in thy power. 
Thither, gentle Muse, conduct me; 

I shall ask, and you instruct me. 

See, the Muse unbars the gate ; 

Hark, the monkeys, how they prate 1 
All ye gods who rule the soul : 

Styx, through hell whose waters roll 1 
Let me be allow'd to tell 
What I heaad in yonder hell. 

Near the door an entrance gapes, 
Crowded round with antic shapes. 
Poverty, and Grief, and Care, 

Causeless Joy, and true Despair ; 

Discord periwigg’d with snake*. 

See the dreadful strides she takes ! 

By this odious crew beset, 

I began to rage and fret. 

And resolved to break their pates, 

Ere we enter’d nt the gates ; 

Had not Clio in the nick 
Whisper’d me, “ Lay down your stick " 
What! said I, is this the mad-house ! 
These, she answer’d, are but shadows, 
Phantoms bodiless and vain, 

Empty visions of the brain. 

In the porch Briareus stands, 

Shows a bribe in ail his hands ; 

Briareus the secretary, 

But we mortals call him Carey. 

• Sir Thomas l’n nitcrguM. 
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When the rogues their country fleece, 
They may hope for pence a-piece. 

Clio, who had been so wise 
To put on a fool's disguise. 

To bespeak some approbation, 

And be thought a near relation. 

When she saw three hundred brutes 
All involved in wild disputes. 

Roaring till their lungs were spent, 

PrIVILKUK OK PARLIAMENT, 

Now a new misfortune feels, 

Dreading to be laid by th’ heels. 

Never durst a Muse before 
Enter that infernal door ; 

Clio, stifled with the smell, 

Into spleen and vapours fell, 

By the Stygian streams that flew 
From the dire infectious crew. 

Not the stench of lake Arernus 
Could have more offended her nose ; 

Had she flown but o'er the top, 

She had felt her pinions drop, 

And by exhalations dire, 

Though a goddess, must expire. 

In a fright she crept away, 

Bravely I resolved to stay. 

When I saw the keeper frown, 

Tipping him with half-a-crown, 

Now, said I, we are alone, 

Name your heroes one by one, 

Who is that hell-featured brawler I 
Is it Satan I No ; 'tis Waller. 

In what figure can a bard dress 
Jack the grandson of sir Hardressl 
Honest keeper, drive him further, 

In his looks are hell and murther; 

See the scowling visage drop, 

Just as when he murder'd Throp. 

Keeper, show' me where to fix 
On the puppy pair of Dicks : 

By their lantern jaws and leathern, 

You might swear they both are brethren : 
Dick Fitzbakcr, Dick the player, 

Old acquaintance, are you there! 

Dear companions, hug and kiss, 

Toast Old Glorious in your p— e; 

Tie them, keeper, in a tether, 

Let them starve and sink together ; 

Both are apt to be unruly, 

Lash them daily, lash them duly ; 

Though *tis hopeless to reclaim them. 
Scorpion rods, perhaps, may tame them. 

Keeper, yon old dotard smoke, 

Sweetly snoring in his cloak : 

Who is he 1 ’Tis humdrum Wynne, 

Half encompass'd by his kin : 

There observe the tribe of Bingham, 

For he never fails to bring 'em ; 

While he sleeps the whole debate, 

They submissive round him wait; 

Yet would gladly see the hunks 
In his grave, and search his trunks : 

See, they gently twitch his coat, 

Just to yawn and give his vote, 

Always firm in his vocation, 

For the court against the nation. 

Those are Allens Jack and Bob, 

First in every wicked job, 

Son and brother to a queer 
Brain-sick brute, they call a peer 
We must give them better quarter, 

For their ancestor trod mortar, 

And at Hoath, to boast his fame, 

On a chimney cut his name. 



There sit Clements, Dilks, and Harrison ; 
How they swagger from their garrison ! 

Such a triplet could you tell 
Where to find on this side hell t 
Harrison, and Dilks, and Clements, 

Keeper, see they have their payments, 

Every mischicf’B in their hearts ; 

If they fail, ’tis want of parts. 

Bless us! Morgan, art thou there, man 
Bless mine eyes ! art thou the chairmau t 
Chairman to yon damn’d committee ! 

Yet I look on thee w’ith pity. 

Dreadful sight! what learned Morgiu 
Metamorphosed to a Gorgon 1 
For thy horrid looks I ow n 
Half convert me to a stone. 

Hast thou been so long at school, 

Now to turn a factious tool! 

Alma Mater was thy mother, 

Every young divine thy brother. 

Thou, a disobedient varlet. 

Treat thy mother like a harlot! 

Thou ungrateful to thy teachers, 

Who are all grown reverend preachers t 
Morgan, would it not surprise one 1 
Turn thy nourishment to poison ! 

When you walk among your books, 

They reproach you with their looks ; 

Bind them fast, or from their shelve* 

They will come and right themselves : 
Homer, Plutarch, Virgil, Flaccus, 

All in arms, prepare to buck us : 

Soon repent, or put to slaughter 
Every Greek and Roman author. 

Will you, in your faction’s phrase, 

Send the clergy all to graze t 
And to make your project pass. 

Leave them not a blade of grab* t 
How I want thee, humorous Hogarth ! 
Thou, I hear, a pleasant rogue art. 

Were but you and I acquainted, 

Every monster should be paiuled : 

You should try your graving tools 
On this odious group of fools ; 

Draw the beasts as 1 describe them: 

Form their features while I gibe them ; 

Draw them like ; for I assure you. 

You will need no car*catura ; 

Draw them so that we may trace 
All the soul in every face. 

Keeper, I must now retire, 

You have done what I desire : 

But I feel my spirits spent 
With the noise, the sight, the scent. 

“ Pray, be patient ; you shall find 
Half the best are still bebind ! 

You have hardly seen a score ; 

I can show two hundred more.” 

Keeper, I have seen enough. 

Taking then a pinch of snuff, 

I concluded, looking round them, 

** May their god, the devil, confound them !** 



ON A PRINTER'S* BEING SENT TO 
NEWGATE. 

Better we all were in our graves, 

Than live in slavery to slaves ; 

Worse than the anarchy at sea, 

Where fishes on each other prey ; 

Where every trout can make as high rants 
O’er his inferiors as our tyrants ; 

* Mr. Faulkner, for printing " A Proposal for the twUci R« 
(filiation of Quadrills " 
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A FRIENDLY APOLOGY— Ac. 



And swagger while the coast is clear : 
But should a lordly pike appear, 
Away you see the varlet scud, 

Or hide his coward snout in mud. 
Thus, if a gudgeon meet a roach, 

He dares not venture to approach ; 
Uet still has impudence to rise, 

And, like Domitian, leap at flies. 



A VINDICATION OF THE LIBEL: 

OR, A NEW BALLAD, 

Written by i shoe boy, on iu attorney who was formerly a 
■hosho y. 

•• Qui color ater erat, nunc eat contrarins atro." 

W ith singing of ballads and crying of news, 

With whitening of buckles and blacking of shoes, 

Did Hartley* set out, both shoeless and shirtless, 
And moneyless too, but not very dirtless; 

Two pence he had gotten by begging, that’s all ; 

One bought him a brush, and one a black ball ; 

For clouts at a loss he could not be much, 

The clothes on his back as being but such ; 

Thus vamp’d and accoutred, with clouts, ball, and 
He gallantly ventured his fortune to push ; [brush, 
Vespasian thus, being bespatter’d with dirt, 

Was omen’d to be Rome’s emperor for* t. 

But as a wise fiddler is noted, you know, 

To have a good couple of strings to one bow ; 

So Hartley judiciously thought it too little 
To live by the sweat of his hands and his spittle : 

He finds out another profession as fit, 

And straight he becomes a retailer of wit [news!” 
One day he cried — “ Murders, and songs, and great 
Another as loudly — ** Here blacken your shoes !” 

At Domvile’s b full often he fed upon hits, 

For winding of jacks up and turning of spits; 

Lick’d all the plates round, had many a grubbing. 
And now and then got from the cook-maid a drubbing. 
Such bastings effect upon him could have none : 

The dog will be patient that’s struck with a bone. 
Sir Thomas, observing this Hartley withal 
So expert and so active at brushes and ball. 

Was moved with compassion, and thought it a pity 
A youth should be lost that had been so witty: 
Without more ado he vamps up my spark, 

And now we’ll suppose him an eminent clerk! 
Suppose him nn adept in all the degrees 
Of scribbling cum daaho, and hooking of fees ; 
Suppose him a miser, attorney per bill, 

Suppose him a courtier — suppose what you will — 
Yet, would you believe, though I swore by the biblc, 
That he took up two news-boys for crying the libel 1* 

A FRTENDLY APOLOGY FOR A CERTAIN 
JUSTICE OF PEACE. 

BY WAY OP DEFENCE OP IIARTI.EY HUTCHINSON, ESQ. 
BY JAMES BLACKWELL, OPERATOR POR TIIE FEET. 

" Bat he, by hawlingncws about. 

Ami Aptly tmng brush ami clout, 

A justice of the peace became. 

To punish rogues who do the unc." 

I sino the man of courage tried, 

O’errun with ignorance and pride, 

Who boldly hunted out disgrace 
With canker’d mind and hideous face ; 

The first who made (let none deny it) 

The libel-vending rogues he quiet. 

The fact was glorious, we must own, 

For Hartley was before unknown,— 

See the m*il poem 

* Sir T. rVimtilr, patentee of the Hamper otlice. 

• TSa I’ropOKil for Regulation of Quadrille- 



Contemu’d I mean ; — for who would chooso 
So vile a subject for the Muset 

’Twas once the noblest of his wishes 
To fill his paunch with scraps from dishes, 
For which he’d parch before the grate, 

Or wind the jack’s slow-rising weight, 
(Such toils as best his talents fit,) 

Or polish shoes, or turn the spit ; 

But unexpectedly grown rich in 
Squire Domvile’s family and kitchen, 

He pants to eternise his name, 

And takes the dirty road to fame ; 

Believes that persecuting wit 
Will prove the surest way to it ; 

So with a colonel* at his back, 

The libel feels his first attack ; 

He calls it a seditious paper, 

Writ by another patriot drapier; 

Then raves and blunders nonsense thicker 
Than alderman o'erchargcd with liquor; 
And all this with design, no doubt, 

To hear his praises hawk'd about ; 

To send his name through every street, 
Which erst he roam’d with dirty feet ; 

Well pleased to live in future times, 

Though but in keen satiric rhymes. 

So Ajax, who, for aught we know, 

Was Justice many years ago, 

And minding then no earthly things. 

But killing libellers of kings; 

Or, if he wanted work to do, 

To run a bawling news-boy through ; 

Yet he, when wrapp’d up in a cloud, 
Entreated father Jove aloud. 

Only in light to show his face, 

Though it might tend to his disgrace. 

And so the Ephesian villain fired 
The temple which the world admired. 
Contemning death, despising shame, 

To gain an ever-odious name. 



AY AND NO. A TALE FROM DUBLIN. 

Written in 1737. 

At Dublin's high feast sat primate and dean, 

Both dress’d like divines, with band and face clean : 
Quoth Hugh of Armagh, "The mob is grown bold." 
“ Ay, ay,’’ quoth the dean, " the cause is old gold." 
41 No, no," quoth the primate, 44 if causes we sift, 
This mischief arises from witty dean Swift." 

The smart one replied, 44 There’s no wit in the case , 
And nothing of that ever troubled your grace, [split. 
Though with your state sieve your own notions you 
A Boulter by name is no bolter of wit. 

It’s matter of weight, and a mere money job ; 

But the lower the coin the higher the mob. 

Go tell your friend Bob and the other great folk 
That sinking the coin is a dangerous joke. 

The Irish dear joys have enough common sense 
To treat gold reduced like Wood’s copper pence. 

It is pity a prelate should die without law : 

But if 1 say the word — take care of Armagh !" 



A WICKED TREASONABLE LIBEL. 

*’ A taaitenottii llbd written several years a o. It is inconsist- 
ent with Itself. I wish I knew the author, that I might hang 
him. ’ At the bottom of the paper is subjoined thi* postscript 
"I copied out this wicked piper many years ago, in hoj>e* to 
discover the traitor of nn author, that 1* might inform against 
him." 

While the king and his ministers keep such a pother, 
And all about changing one whore for another, 

■ Colonel Her. a Scotchman, lieutenant colonel to lord Mar- 
ritigtnu’ft regiment of dragoons. 
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EPIGRAMS AGAINST CARTHY. 



Think I to myself, what need all this strife, 

His majesty first had a whore of a wife, 

And surely the difference mounts to no more 
Than now he has gotten a wife of a whore. 

Now give me your judgment a very nice case on ; 
Each queen has a sou, say which is the base onel 
Say which of the two is the right prince of Wales, 
To succeed when (God bless him!) his majesty fails; 
Perhaps it may puxzle our loyal divines 
To unite these two protestant parallel lines. 

From a left-handed wife, and one turn’d out of doors, 
Two reputed king’s sons, both true sons of whores; 
No law can determine it, which is first oars, [ter d ; 
But alas! poor old England, how wilt thou be mas* 
For take which you please, it must needs be a bastard. 



EPIGRAMS AGAINST CARTHY, 

BY SWIFT AND OTHERS. 

The following epigram# were selected by Dr. Barrett trom two 
scarce pamphlets io the Trinity college library. Oue Is en- 
titled. *• Mesentius. 1734.” (Marked K. R. 19. 60A The other 
“ Florilcgiiim Carthiutnim.” in the same year. They are pro- 
bably the productions of Swift, Dun Win, Sirat). See. 

ON CARTHY'S TRANSLATION OF HORACE, 

<"ouuiniu;; on one side the original Latin, on the other his 
own version. 

This I may boast, which few e’er could, 

Half of my book at least is good. 

ON CARTHY M1NOTAURU8. 

How monstrous Carthy looks with Flaccus braced! 
For here we see the man and there the beast. 

ON THE SAME. 

Once Horace fancied from a man, 

He was transformed to a swan ; 

But Carthy, as from him thou leamest. 

Has made the man a goose in earnest. 

ON THE SAME. 

Talis crat quondam Tithoni splendida conjux, 
Effulsit misero sic Dca juncla viro ; 

Hunc tandem imminuit sensim longscva senectut, 

Te vero extinxit, Carole, prima dies. 

IMITATED. 

So blush’d Aurora with celestial charms. 

So bloom’d the goddess in a mortal's arms ; 

He sunk at length to wasting age a prey, 

But thy book perish’d on its natal day. 

AD HORAT1UM CUM CARTHIO CONSTHICTUM. 

Lectores ridcrc jubes dVim Carthius astatt 
Iste procnl depellit olens tibi Mevius omties: 

Sic triviis vcncranda diu, Jovis inclyta proles 
Terruit, assumpto, mortalcs, Gorgonis ore. 
IMITATED. 

Could Horace give so sad a monster birth 1 
Why then in vain he would excite our mirth ; 

His humour well our laughter might command, 

But who can bear the death’s head in his hand 1 

AN IRISH EPIGRAM ON THE SAME. 

While with the fustian of thy hook 
The witty ancient you enrobe, 

You make the graceful Horace look 
As pitiful as Tom M’Lobe. 

Ye Muses, guard your sacred mount, 

And Helicon, for if this log 
Should stumble once into the fount. 

He’ll make it muddy as a bog. 

ON CARTHY’S TRANSLATION OP LONGINUS. 

High as Longinus to the stars ascends, 

So deeply Carthy to the centre tends. 



RATIO INTER LONGINUM ET CARTHIIIM COMPLTATA. 
/Ethere&s quantum Longinus suigit in auras, 
Carthius eu tautuui ad Tartara tendil iter. 

ON THE SAME. 

What Midas touch’d became true gold ; but then, 
Gold becomes lead touch’d lightly by thy pen. 
CaRTHT KNOCKED OUT SOME TEETH FROM HIS 
NEWS-BOY, 

For saying he could not live by the profits of Carthy ’■ works 
they did not sell. 

I must confess that I was somewhat warm ; 

I broke his teeth, but where’s the mighty harmt 
My work he said could ne’er afford him meat. 
And teeth are useless where there’s nought to cat 
TO CARTHY, 

On his sending about specimens to force people to subscribe to 
his Longinus. 

Thus vagrant beggars, to extort 
By charity a mean support, 

Their sores and putrid ulcers show, 

And shock our sense till we bestow. 

TO CARTHY, 

On his accusing Mr. Dunkln for not publishing his book of 
poems. 

How different from thine is Dunkin’s lot! 

Thou’rt curs’d for publishing, and he for not. 

ON CARTHY’S PUBLISHING SEVEBAL LAMPOONS, UNDER 
THE NAMES OF INFAMOUS POETASTERS. 

So witches, bent on bad pursuits, 

Assume the shapes of filthy brutes. 

TO CARTHY. 

Thy labours, Carthy, long conceal’d from light. 

Piled in a garret, charm’d the author's sight, 

But forced from their retirement into day, 

The tender embryos half unknown decay ; 

Thus lamps, which bunt’d in tombs with silent glare, 
Expire when first exposed to open air. 

TO CARTHY, ATTRIBUTING SOME PERFORMANCES TO 
MR. DUNKIN. 

[From the Gentleman s Loudon Magazine for January.] 
My lines to him you give ; to speak your due 
'Tis what no man alive w ill say of you. 

Your works are like old Jacob's speckled goats, 
Known by the verse, yet better by the notes. 
Pope’s essays upon some for Young’s may pass, 
But all distinguish thy dull leaden mass ; 

So green in different lights may pass for blue. 

But what’s dyed black will take no other hue. 

UPON CARTHY’S THREATENING TO TRANSLATE PINDAR. 

You have undone Horace, — what should hinder 
Thy Muse from falling upon Pindar 1 
But ere you mount his fiery steed, 

Beware, ’() bard, how you proceed : — 

For should you give him once the reins, 

High up in air he’ll turn your brains ; 

And if you should his fury check, 

’Tis ten to one he breaks your neck. 

SWIFT WROTE THE FOLLOWING EPIGRAM ON ONE DR* 
LACOURT’S COMPLIMENTING CARTHY ON HIS POETRY. 
Carthy, you say, writes well — his genius true, 

You pawn your word for him — he'll vouch for you. 
So two poor knaves, who find their credit fail, 

To cheat the world, become each other’s bail 



AD AM1CUM ERUDITtM 

THOMAM SHERIDAN. 1717 
Deliciar, Sheridan, Musarum, dulcis amice, 
Sic tibi propitius Permessi ad fluracn Apollo 
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EPISTLE TO SHERIDAN— THE UPSTART— Ac. 



Occurrat, seu tc mimum couvivia rident, 
ASquivocosque sales spargis, aeu ludere versu 
Malles; die, Sheridan, quian&m fuit ille deorum, 
Qua* melior natura orto tibi tradidit artem 
Uiraandi geniura pucrorum, atque ima cerebri 
ScrutandiT Tibi, nascenti ad cunabula Pallas 
Astitit; et dixit, mentis pnesaga futura*, 

Heu, puer infelix! nostro sub sidere natus ; 

Nam tu pectus eris sine corpore, corporis umbra; 
Sed levitate umbram superubis, voce cicadam : 
jSIusca femur, palmas tibi mus dedit, ardea crura. 
Corpore sed tenui tibi quod natura negavit, 

Hoc animi dotes supplebunt ; teque docente, 

Ncc longum tempus, surget, tibi docta juventus, 
Artibus egregiis aniinas instructa novellas. 

Grex hinc Psonius venit, ccce, salutifer orbi ; 

Ast, illi causas orant : his insula visa est 
Divinam capiti nodo constringere mitram. 

Natalis te horac non fallunt signa, sed usque 
Conscius, expediaa puero seu letua Apollo 
Nascenti arrisit ; sive ilium frigid us horror 
Satumi premit, aut septem inflavere triones. 

Quin tu altfi penitusque latentia semina cemis, 
Qua'que diu obtundendo olim sub luminis auras 
Eruinpent, promts ; quo ritu srepe puella 
Sub ciuere hesterno Bopitos s use i tat ignes. 

Te dominum agnoscit quocun^uc sub acre natu*: 
Quos indalgentis nimium cottodia matris 
Pessundat : nam saspe vides in stipite matrem. 

Aureus at ramus, venerandte dona Sibylla!, 
ASne® sedcs tantum patefecit Avernas ; 

8a?pe puer, tua quern tetigit scmel aurea virga, 

Et cadum, terrasque videt, noctemque profundam. 

POETICAL EPISTLE TO DR. SHERIDAN. 
Some ancient authors wisely write 
That he who drinks will wake at night. 

Will never fail to lose his rest. 

And feel a streightucss in his chest; 

A streightness in a double sense, 

A streightness both of breath and pence; 

Physicians say, it is but reasonable, 

He* that comes home at hour unseasonable, 
(Besides a fall and broken shins, 

Those smaller judgments for his sins,) 

If, when he goes to bed, he meets 
A tearing wife between the sheets, 

’Tis six to five he’ll never sleep, 

But rave and toss till morning peep. 

Yet harmless Betty must be blamed 
Because you feel your lungs intlamed ; 

But if you would not get a fever, 

You never must one moment leave her. 

This comes of all your drunken tricks, 

Your Parry* and your brace of Dicks ; 

Your hunting Helsham in his laboratory 

Too, was the time you saw that Drab lac a Pery.* 

But like the prelate who lives yonder-a. 

And always cries he is like Cassandra ; 

I always told you, Mr. Sheridan, 

If once this company you were rid on, 

Frequented honest folk, and very few. 

You’d live till all your friends were weary of you. 
But if rack punch you still would swallow, 

I thou forewarn d you what would follow. 

Are the Deanery sober hours t 
Be witness for me all ye powers. 

The cloth is laid at eight, and then 
We sit till half an hour past ten ; 

One bottle well might serve for three 
If Mrs. Robinson drank like me. 

Ask how I fret when she has beckon’d 
To Robert to bring up a second ; 

■ 8c In the manuscript 



I hate to have it in my sight, 

And driuk my share in perfect spite. 

If Robin brings the ladies word 
The coach is come, I ’scape a third ; 

If not, why then I fall a talking 
How sweet a night it i9 for walking ; 

For in all conscience, were my treasure able, 

I’d think a quart a-picce unreasonable ; 

It strikes eleven. — get out of doors. — 

This is my constant farewell. 

October 18, 1784, niae in the morning. 

You had best hap yourself up in a chair, and dine 
with me than with the provost. 



LINES WRITTEN ON A WINDOW 

IN THE EPISCOPAL PALACE AT KIIMORE. 

Sock after Swift's acquaintance with Dr. Sheridan, they pn*»ed 
some days together at the epi-<tq*al paluee in the diocese of 
Kilmore. When Swift was gone it was discovered that hr had 
wnttou the following liues ou one of the windows which looks 
into the churchyard 

Resolve me this, ye happy dead, 

Who’ve lain some hundred years in bed, 

From ever)’ persecution free 
That in this wretched life we see ; 

Would ye resume a second birth, 

And choose once more to live on earth 1 
Dr. Sheridan wrote underneath the following lines: 
Thus spoke great Bedel* from his tomb ; — 

44 Mortal, I would not change my doom. 

To live in such a restless state, 

To be unfortunately great ; 

To flatter fools, and spurn at knaves, 

To shine amidst a race of slaves ; 

To learn from wise men to complain, 

And only rise to fall again ; 

No! let my dusty relics rest. 

Until I rise among the blest.” 



THE UPSTART. 

The character of haughty, presuming. tyrannising upstarts al 
ways kindled the indignation of the dean, A jx*r»on of this 
description resided in the parish of Lament. The following 
lines were written by the dean upon this man. 

«« - The rascal ! that’s too mild a name ; 

Does he forget from whence he camel 
Has he forgot from whence he sprung! 

A mushroom in a bed of dung; 

A maggot in a cake of fat, 

The offspring of a beggar’s brat ; 

As cels delight to creep in mud, 

To eels we may compare his blood ; 

His blood delights in mud to run. 

Witness his la*y lousy son ! 

Puff’d up with pride and insolence, 

Without a grain of common sense. 

See with what consequence he stalks ! 

With what pomposity he talks! 

Sec how the gaping crowd admire 
The stupid blockhead and the liar! 

How long shall vice triumphant reign 1 
How long shall mortals bend to gain t 
How long shall Virtue hide her face, 

And leave her votaries in disgrace 1 
— Let indignation fire my strains, 

Another villain yet remains. — 

Let purse-proud C n next approach ; 

With what an air he mounts his coach ! 

A cart would best become the knave, 

A dirty parasite and slave ! 

His heart in poison deeply dipp’d, 

His tongue with oily accents tipp’d, 

• Bishop B«iel'* tomb lies within view of Um window. 
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TO THE CITIZENS— SONO 

A smile still ready at command. 

The pliant bow, the forehead bland — " 

* * • * * • 



ON THE ARMS OF THE TOWN OF 
WATERFORD. 

Whim vitinn; thii town the dean observed a stone bearing 
the city arms, with the motto, mas Intacta manet. The ap- 
proach to thu monument was covered with filth. The dean, 
on returning to the inn, wrote the Latin epigram, and added 
tin* English paraphrase, for the benefit, he said, of the ladies. 

Urbs Intacta manet — semper intacta raanebit, 

Tangerc crabones quis bene sauus amat) 

THAN SLAT ION. 

A tii ist lr U the Scottish arms. 

Which to the toucher threutens harms: 

What are the arms of Waterford, 

That no man touches — hut a ) 



VERSES ON BLENHEIM. 

Atria longo patent, sod nee conantihus uinuarn. 

Nec somno, locus eat : quam lame non habitat ! 

Maht. lib. 12. ep. 50. 
See, here's the grand approach, 

That way is for his grace's coach ; 

There lies the bridge, and there the clock, 
Observe the lion and the cock ;• 

The spacious court, the colonnade, 

And mind how wide the hall is made ; 

The chimneys arc so well design’d 
They never smoke in any wind : 

The galleries contrived for walking. 

The windows to retire and talk in ; 

The council-chamber to debate, 

And all the rest are rooms of state. 

Thanks, sir, cried I, ’tis very' fine, 

But where d’ye sleep, or where d’ye dine) 

I find, by all you have been tolling. 

That ’tis a house, but not a dwelling. 



TO THE CITIZENS. 

And shall the patriot who maintain’d your cause, 
From future ages only meet applause) 

Shall he, who timely rose t’ his country 's aid. 

By her own sons, her guardians, be betray'd ? 

Did heathen virtues in your hearts reside, 

These wretches had been damn'd for parricide. 

Should you behold, whilst dreadful armies threat 
The sure destruction of an injured state, 

Some hero, with superior virtue blets’d, 

Avert their rage, and succour the distress'd! 

Inspired with love of glorious liberty, 

Do wonders to preserve his couutry free ; 

He like the guardian shepherd staiuls, and they 
Like lions s poll'd of their expected prey, 

Each urging in his rage the deadly dart. 

Resolved to pierce the generous hero’s heart ; 

Struck with the sight, your souls would swell wi 
And dare ten thousand deaths to his relief. [grief. 
But if the people he preserved should cry, 

He went too far, and he deserved to — die, 

Would not your soul such treachery detest. 

And indignation boil within your breast) 

Would not you wish that wretched state preserved, 
To feel the tenfold ruin they deserved ) 

If, then, oppression has not quite subdued 
At once your prudence and your gratitude, 

If you yourselves conspire not your undoing, 

And don’t deserve, and won’t draw down, y our ruin, 

* A lion tearing a cock to pieces was placed in front of Blrn* 
heim house : a wretched pun In architecture, deservedly enti- 
c *ti iu the Spectator. 



ON A GRAND JURY— Ac. 

If yet to virtue you have Borne pretence. 

If yet ye are not lost to common sense, 

Assist your patriot in your own defence: 

That stupid cant, “he went too far,” despise. 

And know that to be brave is to be wise • 

Think how he struggled for your liberty, 

I And give him freedom whilst yourselves are free. 

M. B. 



AN EXCELLENT NEW SONG, 

UPON THE LATE GRAND JURY. 

This is an address of congratulation to the grand jury who 
threw out the bill agAin«t Harding the printer. 

Poor Monsieur his conscience preserved for a year* 
Yet in one hour he lost it, ’tis known far and near ; 
To whom did he lose it) — A judge or a peer.* 

Which nobody can deny. 
This very same conscience was sold in a closet, 

Nor for a baked loaf, or a loaf in a losset. 

But a sweet sugar-plum, which you put in a posset. 

Which nobody can deny. 
O Monsieur, to sell it for nothing was nonsense, 

For, if you would sell it, it should have been long since, 
But now you have lost both your cake and your con- 
science. Which nobody can deny. 

So Nell of the dairy, before she was wed. 

Refused ten good guineas for her maidenhead. 

Yet gave it for nothing to smooth-spoken Ned. 

Which nobody can deny. 
But, Monsieur, no vonder dat you vere collogue, 
Since selling de contrc be now all de vogue, 

You be but von fool after seventeen rogue. 

Which nobody can deny. 
Some sell it for profit *tis very well known, 

And some but for sitting in sight of the throne, 

And other some sell what is none of their own. 

Which nobody can deny. 
But Phil pot, and Corker, and Burrus, and Hayzc, 
And Rayner, and Nicholson challenge our praise, 
With six other worthies as glorious as these. 

Which nobody can deny. 
There’s Donevan, Hart, and Archer, and Blood, 
And Gibson, and Gcrrard, all true men and good, 
All lovers of Ireland and haters of Wood. 

Which nobody can deny. 
But the slaves that would sell us shall hear on't in 
time. 

Their names shnll be branded in profit and in rhyme, 
We’ll paint ’em in colours as black as their crime. 

Which nobody can deny 

But P r and copper L h we ll excuse ; 

The commands of your betters you dare not refuse ; 
Obey was thfc word when you wore wooden shoes. 

Which nobody can deny 



AN EXCELLENT NEW SONG 

UPON HIS GRACE OUR GOOD LORD ARCHBISHOP OP DUBLIN* 
Da. Kino, archbishop of Dublin, rna** high in Swift’s estima- 
tion by his opposition to Wood * coinage. 

BY HONEST JO, ONE OP HIS GRACE'S FARMEUS IN PING AT.. 
To the tune of — — — — . 

I sing not of the drapier's praise, nor yet of William 
Wood, 

But I sing of afamous lord, who seeks his country's 
good ; 

Lord William’s grace of Dublin town, ’tis he that fit si 
appears. 

Whose wisdom and whose piety do far exceed his 

years. 

• Whitshed or Carter-*!. 
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I n ev’ry council and debate he stands for what is right. 

And still the truth he will maintaiu, whatecr he 
loses by’t. 

And though some think him in the wrong, yet still 
there comes a season 

When ev’ry one turns round about, and owns his 
grace had reason. 

His firmness to the public good, as one that knows it 
swore. 

Has lost his grace for ten years past ten thousand 
pounds and more. 

Then come the poor and strip him so, they leave him 
not a cross, 

For he regards ten thousand pounds no more than 
Woods's dross. 

To beg his favour is the way new favours still to win, 

He makes no more to give ten pounds than 1 to give a 
pin. 

Why, there’s my landlord now, the squire, who all 
in money wallows. 

He would not give a groat to save his father from the 
gallows. 

14 A bishop," says the noble squire, 44 I hate the very’ 
name, 

To have two thousand pounds a-year — O’tis a burn- 
ing shame ! 

Two thousand pounds a-year ! good lord ! and I to 
have but five !" 

And under him no tenant yet was ever known to 
thrive : 

Now from his lordship’s grace I hold a little piece of 
ground, 

And all the rent I pay is scarce five shillings in the 
pound. 

Then master steward takes my rent, and tells me, 

44 Honest Jo, 

Come, you must take a cup of sack or two before you 

He bids roe then to hold my tongue, and up the 
money locks, 

For fear my lord should send it all into the poor 
man’s box. 

And once I was so bold to beg that I might see his 
grace, 

Good lord l I wonder how I dared to look him in the 
face : 

Then down I went upon my knees, his blessing to 
obtain ; 

He gave it me, and ever since I find I thrive amain. 

44 Then," said my lord, 44 I’m very glad to see thee, 
honest friend, 

I know the times arc something hard, but hope they 
soon will mend, 

Pray never press yourself for rent, but pay me when 
you can ; 

I find you bear a good report, and are an honest man. 

Then said his lordship with a smile, 44 1 must have 
lawful cash, 

I hope you will not pay my rent in that same Woods's 
trash !" 

44 God bless your grace!" I then replied, 44 I'd see 
him hanging higher, 

Before I'd touch his filthy dross, than is Clandalkin 
spire.” 

To every farmer twice a- week all round about the 
Yoke, 

Our parsons read the drapier’s books, and make us 
honest folk. 

And then 1 went to pay the squire, and in the way 
I found 

His bailie driving all my cows into the parish pound ; 

44 Why, sirrah,” said the noble squire, 44 how dure you 
see my face 1 

Your rent is due almost a week, besides the days of i 
gTace." 



And yet the land I from him hold is set so on the rack. 
That only for the bishop’s lease 't would quick ’y 
break my back. 

Then God preserve his lordship’s grace, and make 
him live as long 

As did Methusalem of old ; and so I end my song. 



TO HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF 
DUBLIN. 

A POEM. 

Sertu in coil nra redeas, diunue 

Lartu* interns populo. Hot. 

Great, good, and just, was once applied 
To one who for his country died ; 

To one who lives in its defence 
We speak it in a happier sense. 

O may the fates thy life prolong ! 

Our country then can dread no wrong : 

In thy great care we place our trust, 

Because thou’rt great, and good, and just : 
Thy breast unshaken can oppose 
Our private and our public foes : 

The latent wiles and tricks of state 
Your wisdom can with ease defeat. 

When power in all its pomp appears. 

It falls before thy rev’rend years, 

And willingly resigns its place 
To something nobler in thy face. 

When once the fierce pursuing Gaul 
Had drawn his sword for Marius’ fall, 

The godlike hero with a frown 
Struck all his rage and malice down ; 

Then how can we dread William Wood, 

If by thy presence he’s withstood! 

Where wisdom stands to keep the field, 

In vain he brings his brazen shield ; 

Though like the sibyl’s priest he comes, 

With furious din of brazen drums, 

The force of thy superior voice 

Shall Btrike him dumb and quell their noise. 



PUNCH’S PETITION TO THE LADIES. 

■ Quid non nmrtaUa pectora cogis, 

Auri sacra fames ? 

Fair ones who do all hearts command, 

And gently sway with fan in hand 
Your favourite — Punch a suppliant falls, 

And humbly for assistance calls ; 

He humbly calls and begs you’ll stop 
The gothic rage of Vander Hop, 

Wh’ invades without pretence and right. 

Or any law but that of might. 

Our Pigmy land — and treats our kings 
Like paltry idle wooden things ; 

Has beat our dancers out of doors, 

And call’d our chastest virgins whores; 

He has not left our queen a rag on, 

Has forced away our George and Dragon, 

Has broke our wires, nor was he civil 
To doctor Faustus nor the devil ; 

E’en us he hurried with full rage, 

Most hoarsely squalling off the stags ; 

And faith our fright was very great 
To see a minister of stale, 

Arm’d with power and fury come 
To force us from our little home — 

We fear’d, as I am sure we had reason, 

An accusation of high treason ; 

Till, starting up, says Banainiere, 

44 Treason, my friends, we need not fear, 

For 'gainst the Brass wc used no power, 

Nor strove to save the chancellor.* 

44 1 .oid chancellor Middleton, apiiti*t whom « vole of erw 
*nre |MMed in the house of lords for drlay of ju4ic?o<'Ki»ii>u«* 
hy hi* »Wnce in England. 
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Nor diil wo show the least affection 
To Rochfurd or the Moalh election ; 

Nor did we sin#, * Maehtigh he means.* ” 

" You villain. I’ll dash out your brains. 

’Tis no affair of state which brings 
Me here — or business of the king’s ; 

I’m come to seize you all as debtors. 

And bind you fast in iron fetters. 

From sight of every friend in town, 

Till fifty pound’s to me paid down.” 

** Fifty 1” quoth I, “ a devilish sum ; 

But stay till the brass farthings come, 

Then we shnll all be rich as Jews, 

From castle down to lowest stews ; 

That sum shall to you then be told, 

Though now we cannot furnish gold.” 

Quoth he, 41 Thou vile mis-shapen beast. 
Thou knave, am I become thy jest 1 
And dost thou think that I am come 
To carry nought but farthings hornet 
Thou fool, I ne’er do things by halves, 
Farthings are made for Irish slaves; 

No brass for me, it must be gold, 

Or fifty pounds in silver told. 

That can by any means obtain 
Freedom for thee and for thy train.” 

“ Votre tr«ls humble serviteur, 

I’m not in jest,” said I, 44 I’m sure; 

But from the bottom of my belly, 

I do in sober sadness tell you, 

I thought it was good reasoning 
For us fictitious men to briug 
Brass counters made by William Wood 
Intrinsic as we flesh and blood ; 

Then since we are but mimic men, 

Pray let us pay in mimic coin.” 

Quoth he, 14 Thou lovest. Punch, to prate, 
And could’st for ever hold debate ; 

But think’st thou I have nought to do 
But to stand prating thus with you 1 
Therefore to stop your noisy parley, 

I do at once assure you fairly 
That not a puppet of you all 
Shall stir a step without this wall, 

Nor merryandrew beat thy drum, 

Until you pay the foresaid sum.” 

Then inarching off with swiftest race 
To write despatches for his grace. 

The revel-master left the room, 

And us condemn’d to fatal doom. 

Now, fair ones, if e’er 1 found grace, 

Or if my jokes did ever please, 

Use all your interest with your sec 1 
(They say he’s at the ladies’ beck) ; 

And though he thinks as much of gold 
As ever Midas did of old. 

Your charms Fm sure can never fail. 

Your eyes must influence, must prevail ; 

At your command he’ll set us free, 
l>et u* to you owe liberty. 

Get us a licence now to play, 

And we’ll in duty ever pray. 



BALLAD. 

To the tuoe of * Commons ami Peers. 

I. 

A wonderful age 
Is now on the stage : 

I'll sing you a song if I can, 

How modern Whigs 
Dance forty- one jigs," 

But God bless our gracious queen Anne 
* Abridgrd from secretary, rythmi gratia. 

1 The year of the rebellion. i«4l. 

▼«»!.. I. 



II. 

The kirk with applause 
Is establish’d by laws 
As the orthodox church of the nation ; 
The bishops do own 
It’s as good as their own ; 

And this, sir, is call’d moderation 

III. 

It's no riddle now 
To let you see how 
A church by oppression may speed 
Nor is’t banter or jest, 

That the kirk faith is best 
On the other side of the Tweed. 

IV. 

For no soil can suit 
With every fruit ; 

Even so, sir, it is with religion ; 

The best church by far 
Is what grows where you are, 

W f ere it Mahomet’s ass or his pigeon. 

V. 

Another strange story 
That vexes the Tory, 

But sure there’s no mystery in it. 

That a pension and place 
Give communicants grace, 

Who design to turn tail the next minute. 

VI. 

For if it be not strange 
That religion should change 
As often as climates and fashions ; 

Then sure there’s no harm 
That one should conform 
To serve their own private occasions. 

VII. 

Another new dance, 

Which of late they advance. 

Is to cry up the birth of pretender. 

And those that dare own 
The queen heir to the crown 
Are traitors not fit to defend her. 

VIII. 

The sutjeet’8 most loyal 
That hate the blood royal, 

And they for employment have merit 
Who swear queen and steeple 
Were made by the people, 

And neither have right to inherit. 

IX. 

The monarchy's fix’d 
By making on’t mix’d, 

And by non-resistance o’erthrown ; 

And preaching obedience 
Destroys our allegiance, 

And thus the Whigs prop up the throne. 

X. 

That viceroy [lord Wharton] is best 
That would take off the test. 

And made a sham speech to attempt it ; 
But being true blue, 

WTien he found 'twould not do, 
Swore, damn him, if ever he meant it. 

XI. 

’Tis no news that Tom Double 
The nation should bubble. 

Nor is’t any wonder or riddle 
That a parliament rump 
Should play hop, step, and jump. 
And dance anv jig to his fiddle. 

.1 h 
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XII. 

But now, air, they tell 
How Sacheverell, 

By bringing old doctrines in fashion, 
Hath, like a damn’d rogue, 

Brought religion in vogue, 

And so open’d the eyes of the nation. 

XIII. 

Then let ’a pray without spleen, 
May God bless the queen, 

And her fellow-monarch* the people: 
May they prosper and thrive 
Whilst I am alive, 

And ao may the church with the steeple. 



PARODY 

ON THE SPEECH OK DR. BENJAMIN PRATT, PROVOST 
OF TRINITY COLLEGE, TO THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Tiff following U the original speech from the London Gazette 
of Tuesday. April 17. 1716. The provost, it appear*, was at- 
tended by the rev. Dr. Howard and Mr. George Berkeley 
(afterward* bishop of Cloyne), both of them fellow* of Trinity 
College, Dublin. The speech »»» praised by Addison. in the 
"Freeholder,” though lit* classical taste must have suffered , 
while hi* loyalty aj*proved. 

“Then the provost proceeded and made the following speech 
to his royal highness:— 

“ Permit us, roost Illustrious prince, with hearts full of duty 
lo approach your royal person. His majesty's loyal university 
of Dublin, which glorie. in its most renowned foundress, queen 
Elisabeth of blessed memory , aspires now with greater honour, 
and, xealous for ths dignitv and welfare of their body, seeks a 
head and governor eq al in birth to their glorious foundress, 
the same munificent patron of learning, constant defender of our 
true religion, and bright crumple of virtue — a character belong- 
ing only to your royal highness. 

•• As this noble view alone fills all their thoughts, and most 
agreeably points out their choice, pardon, most gracious prince, 
the ambition of their present address ; deign, with that goodness 
which guides all your actions, to receive into your protection s 
society which, from duty, interest, and affection, humbly hrqie* 
lo be placed under it; that society wherein his majesty s faith- 
ful subjects of Ireland received those principles that render 
them now eminent in the service of their country, Ann in their 
allegiance to their prince, and unshaken in their real for the 
apostolical faith established amongst them. Here it was they 
first w ere taught obedieuce to the king, and w isely instructed 
that out of the illustrious house of Hanover would come the 
great<-id aud Ixwt of kings. 

" Happy indeed were our presages, and joyful altogetner 
is the accomplishment of them. Our eyes behold s prince now 
sitting on the throne of his royal ancestor*, wise, valiant, jift, 
and magnanimous : a monarch loaded with all the martial 
glories of the field, and long distinguished for the nobler arts 
of trace and of civil government. His early years he devoted 
to the cause of religion against Turk* and infidels : he after- 
wards employed his arms in defence of the liberties of Europe, 
at a time when they were iu the utmost danger from abroad ; 
and now he completes his glories at home in delivering Britain, 
the bulwark of the protestant faith, from the inconsistent rule 
of a ;«pi*h pretender. By Ids wi-dnro he has defeated all 
secret attempts; by his valour conquered in the open 8<iil: 
his justice awes the daring and the violent ; his clemency gains 
the weak and deluded; Ills Urge revenues he employs in secur- 
ing those liberties for whiwe preservation his undoulitcd title 
is most justly founded, and in endowing that church whose 
rise and fall, like a true and affectionate friend, does ever ac- 
compauy the English monarchy. A prince of fewer virtues 
might make a nation happy ; but every quality of his exalted 
mind has contributed to our present |*>ace and safety. 

" Porgive me. most serene prince, that 1 attempt thus faintly 
to touch that great character so fully copied in your total 
person ; but there a noble virtue which adorns the rest forbids 
me. in your august presence, to name those heroic qualities 
which In other places are the constant subject of our praise 
and delight. We congratulate each other on the felicities of 
tire present reign : a glorious successor lengthens out the pleas- 
ing prospect; and we see our joy ]«erpetuatvd in a beautiful 
offspring which fills our palace'.. The pious care and example 
of a most excellent princess instils their parent’s virtues ; ami 
virtue recommended in these lovely forms must draw the imi- 
tation of all lielow them, lienee may these kingdoms date a 
second reformation from vice and irreiigion, n glory which 
Providence seems to have reserved to your illnstriotis house. 

'* And such Happy assurances his majesty's university of 
Dublin has conceived of those blessings which will attend y our 
royal family that jovfnlly they lay hold of this first opportu- 
nity to place themsefvra under the imim-dratc government of 



it Not content U» share with their fellow subject* the distant 
influence* derived through other bands, they approach urar 
the throne, submitting themselves with the profonndrst vene- 
ration to your princely authority. And most willing must 
their obedience l»e to those commands where private interest 
cntiuot mix or designs be formed against that happy settlement 
whose preservation lies neared at all our hearts. 

*• Descend then, most mighty prince, lo give u* laws. Ire- 
land submits its harp into your royal bands. Rule, instruct, 
and nourish the attending muses; m.ike them the envied sub- 
jects of your present care and the livVly image of a happy peo- 
ple. Protect and govern now the nursery of Uutt faith, whereof 
we daily beseech Heaven, iu sincerity of heart, to e»tabl:sh 
your royal highness the u*xt most glorious def>-nder.” 

THE SPEECH OF THE PROVOST OF 
TRINITY COLLEGE 

TO 1118 ROYAL HIGHNESS GEORGE PRINCE OP 
WALES. 

I. 

Illustrious prince, we’re come before ye, 

Who, more than in our founders, glory 
To be by you protected ; 

Deign to descend and give ub laws, 

For we are converts to your cause, 

From this day well-affected . 1 

II. 

The noble view of your high merits 
Has charm’d our thoughts and fix’d our spirits 
With real so warm and hearty, 

That we resolved to be devoted, 

At least until we be promoted, 

By your just power and party. 

III. 

Urged by a passionate desire 
Of being raised a little higher, 

From laxy cloister’d life, 

We cannot flatter you nor fawn. 

But fain would honour’d be with lawn, 

And settled bv a wifc. b 
IY. 

For this we have before resorted, 

Paid levees punctually, and courted, 

Our charge at home long quitting .• 
But now we’re come just in the nick, 

Upon a vacant' bishopric, 

This bait can’t fail of hilling. 

Y. 

Thus, sir, you see how much affection, 

Not interest, sways in this election, 

But sense of loyal duty ; 

For you surpass all princes far, 

As glow-worms do exceed a star, 

In goodness, wit, and beauty. 

VI. 

To you our Irish commons owe 
That wisdom which their actions show, 

Their principles from ours sprir^% 
Taught, ere the deil himself could dream on’t, 
That of their illustrious house a stem on’t 
Should rise the best of kings. 

VII. 

The glad prestiges with our eyes 
Behold a king, chaste, vigilant, and wise, 

In foreign fields victorious. 

Who in his youth the Turks attacks. 

And [made] them still to turn their backs; 

Was ever king so glorious t 

* The rev. Dr. Beiqacnni Pratt was. at this time, April 1*16 
provost of Trinity college. 

k The statutes of the university enjoin celibacy. 

* The see of Killaloe was then vacant, anti to this hishoprk 
the rev. Dr. George *‘atr. chaplain to the Irish house i f com 
mnui, was uninitiated. 




RIDDLES 



VIII. 

Slue* Ormond'* like a traitor gone, 

We scorn to do what some hare done, 

For learning much more famous;* 
Fools may pursue their adverse fate, 

And stick to the unfortunate ; 

We laugh while they condemn us. 

IX. 

For, being of that gen’rous mind, 

To success we are still inclined, 

And quit the suffering side ; 

If on our friends cross planets frown, 

We join the cry and hunt them down, 

And sail with wind and tide. 

X. 

Hence 'twas this choice we long delay'd, 

Till our rash foes the rebels fled. 

Whilst fortune held the scale ; 

But [since] they’re driven like mist before you, 
Our rising sun, we now adore you, 

Because you now prevail. 

XI. 

Descend then from your lofty seat. 

Behold th* attending Muses wait 

With us to sing your praises ; 
Calliope now strings up her lyre, 

And Clio 5 Phoebus does inspire, 

The theme their fancy raises. 

XII. 

If then our nursery you will nourish, 

We and our Muses too will flourish, 

Encouraged by your favour ; 

We’ll doctrines teach the times to serve, 

And more live thousand pounds deserve 
By future good behaviour. 

XIII. 

Now take our harp into your hand, 

1 he joyful strings, at your command, 

In doleful sounds no more shall mwuns. 
We, with sincerity of heart, 

To all your tunes shall bear a part. 

Unless we see the tables turn. 

XIV. 

If so, great sir, you will excuse us. 

For we and our attending Muses 

May live to change our strain ; 

And turn, with merry hearts, our tunc. 

Upon some happy tenth of June, 

To “ the king enjoys his own again.'* 



KIDDLES BY DR. SWIFT AND 
HIS FRIENDS.. 

Written ia or ahout tlio year 17*4. 



PETHOX THE GREAT. 1723. 
From Venus bom thy beauty shows ; 
But who thy father no man knows : 
Nor can the skilful herald trace 
The founder of thy ancient race ; 



• Abiding to the sullen silence of Oxford uis.n thesrm.lon 
) SS*. b«. ..uieutly 

In the Dublin edition we find. •• About nine or ten venrs 
ago (*. e. about 17*4). some ingenious gentlemen, friends to tne 

to «.”Urul n lh.ri.lvw .Th 

52."“ ? him " nd «M« allot acquufaUK. ■ ' :' „ r 

*M cl ? ■ bo “ t * • otne of them were piiuted.’botE here 
and in England. The author, at hi# leisure hours, fell i£to 

oraiTreaTmeHT' ‘ , * hou * h * that he thought them 

ol no great merit, entertainment, or use. 
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Whether thv temper, full of tire, 

Discovers ^ ulcan for thy sire, 

The god who made Scamandcr boil, 

And round his margin singed the soil 
(hrom whence, philosophers agree, 

An equal power descends to thee); 

Whether from dreadful Mars you claim 
The high descent from whence you came. 

And, as a proof, show numerous scars 
By fierce encounters made in wars, 

Those honourable wounds you bore 
From head to foot, and all before. 

Anil still the bloody field frequent, 

Familiar in each leader’s tent ; 

Or whether, as the learn'd contend, 

\ou from the neighbouring Gaul descend * 

Or from Parthenopc the proud. 

Where numberless thy votaries crowd • 

Whether thy great forefather* came * 

From realms that bear Vespuccio’s name. 

For so conjectures would obtrude, 

And from thy painted skin conclude • 

Whether, as Epicurus shows, 

The world from justling seeds arose, 

Which, mingling with prolific strife 
In chaos, kindled into life : 

So your production was the same, 

And from contending atoms came. 

Thv fair indulgent mother crown’d 
Thy head with sparkling rubies round : 

Beneath thy decent steps the road 
Is all with precious jewels strew’d. 

The bird of Pallas* knows his post. 

Thee to attend where’er thou goest. 

ByzanMnn* boast that on the clod 
Where once their sultan’s horse hath troc 
Grows neither grass, nor shrub, nor tree . 

The same thy subjects boast of thee. 

The greatest lord, when you appear. 

Will deign your livery to wear, 

In all the various colours seen 
Of red and yellow, blue and green. 

With half a word, when you require, 

The man of business must retire. * 

The haughty minister of state 
With trembling must thy leisure wait 
And, while his fate is in thy hands, 

The business of the nation stand*. 

Thou darest the greatest prince attack, 

Canst hourly set him on the rack ; 

And, as an instance of thy power, 

Enclose him in a wooden tower, 

With pungent pains on evc*r side ; 

8o Regulus in torment* died. 

From thee our youth all virtues learn, 

Danger* with prudence to discern ; 

And well thy scholars are endued 
With temperance and with fortitude ; 

With patience, which all ills supports, 

And secrecy, the art of court*. 

The glittering beau could hardly tell. 

Without your aid, to read or spell ; 

But, having long conversed with you, 

Knows how to scrawl a billet-doux. 

With what delight, raethinks, I trace 
Your blood in every noble race ! 

In whom thy features, shape, and mien. 

Are to the life distinctly seen ! 

1 he Britons, once a savage kind. 

By you were brighten’d and refined, 

Descendants to the barbarous Huns, 

With limb* robust and voice that stun* : 



• Hu ho, tlic owl. 
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But you have moulded them afresh, 

Removed the tough superfluous flesh, 

Taught them to modulate their tongues. 

And speak without the help of lungs. 

Proteus on you bestow’d the boon 
To change your visage like the moon 
You sometimes half a face produce, 

Keep t’other half for private use. 

How famed thy conduct in the fight 
With Hermes, son of Pleias bright ! 
Outnumber’d, half encompass’d round 
You strove for every inch of ground ; 

Then, by a soldierly retreat, 

Retired to your Imperial seat. 

The victor, when your steps he traced, 
Pound all the realms before him waste i 
You, o’er the high triumphal arch 
Pontific, made your glorious march : 

The wondrous arch behind you fell. 

And left a chasm profound as hell : 

You, in your capital secured, 

A siege as long as Troy endured. 

ON A PEN. 1724. 

In youth exalted high in air, 

Or bathing in the waters fair, 

Nature to form me took delight, 

And clad my body all in white. 

My pereon tall, and slender waist, 

On cither side with fringes graced ; 

Till me that tyrant man espied, 

And dragg’d me from my mother’s side: 

No wonder now I look bo thin ; 

The tyrant stripp'd me to the skin : 

My skin he flay’d, my hair he cropp’d : 

At head and foot my body lopp’d : 

And then, with heart more hard than stone, 
He pick’d my marrow from the bone. 

To vex me more, he took a freak 
To slit ray tongue and make me speak : 

But, that which wonderful appears, 

I speak to eyes, and not to ears. 

He oft employs me iu disguise, 

And makes me tell a thousand lies: 

To me he chiefly gives in trust 
To please his malice or his lust. 

From me no secret he can hide ; 

I see bis vanity and pride : 

And my delight is to expose 
His follies to his greatest foes. 

All languages I can command, 

Yet not a word 1 understand. 

Without ray aid the best divine 
In learning would not know a line: 

The lawyer roust forget his pleading ; 

The scholar could not show his reading. 

Nay ; man my master is my slave ; 

1 give command to kill or save, 

Can grant ten thousand pounds a-year. 

And make a beggar’s brat a peer. 

But, while I thus ray life relate, 

I only hasteu on my fate. 

My tongue is black, my mouth is farc’d, 

I hardly now can force a word. 

I die unpitied and forgot. 

And on some dunghill left to rot. 

ON GOLD. 

ALL-ruling tyrant of the earth, 

To vilest slaves I owe my birth, 

How is the greatest monarch blcss’d, 
When in my gaudy liven’ dress’d ! 

No haughty nymph has power to run 
From me, or iny embraces shun. 



Stabb’d to the heart, condemn’d to flame. 
My constancy is still the same. 

The favourite messenger of Jove, 

And Lemnian god, consulting strove 
To make me glorious to the sight 
Of mortals, and the gods’ delight. 

Soon would their altars' flame expire 
If 1 refused to lend them tire. 

By fate exalted high in place, 

Lo, here I stand with double face : 
Superior none on earth I find ; 

But see below me all mankind. 

Yet, as it oft attends the great, 

I almost sink with my own weight. 

At every motion undertook 
The vulgar all consult my look. 

I sometimes give advice in writing, 

But never of my own inditing. 

I am a courtier in my way ; 

For those who raised me I betray ; 

And some give out that I entice 
To lust, to luxury, and dice, 

Who punishments on me inflict. 
Because they find their pockets pick’d. 

By riding post I lose my health, 

And only to get others wealth. 



ON THE POSTERIORS. 

Because I am by nature blind, 

I wisely choose to walk behind ; 

However, to avoid disgrace, 

I let no creature see my face. 

My words arc few, but spoke with sense. 
And yet my speaking gives offence ; 

Or, if to whisper I presume, 

The company will fly the room. 

By all the world I am oppress’d ; 

And my oppression gives them rest. 

Through me, though sore against my w»U. 
Instructors every art instil. 

By thousands I am sold and bought, 

W ho neither get nor lose a groat ; 

For none, alas! by me can gain, 

But those who give me greatest pain. 

Shall man presume to be my master, 

Who’s but my caterer and taster 1 
Yet, though 1 always have my will, 

I’m but a mere depender still : 

An humble hanger-on at best ; 

Of whom all people make a jest. 

In me detmetors seek to find 
Two vices of a different kind ; 

I’m too profuse, some ccnsurers cry, 

And all I get, I let it fly ; 

While others give me many a curse, 
Because too close I hold my purse. 

But this I know, in either case 
They dare not charge me to my fare. 

’Tis true, indeed, sometimes I save, 
Sometimes run out of all I have ; 

But, when the year is at an end, 
Computing what I get and spend, 

My goings-out, and comings-in, 

I cannot find I lose or win ; 

And therefore all that know me say 
I justly keep the middle way. 

I’m always by my better* led ; 

I last get up, aud first a- bed ; 

Though, if I rise before my time, 

The learn ’d iu sciences sublime 
Consult the stars, and thence foretell 
Good luck to those with whom 1 dwell. 
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ON A HORN. 

Tub joy of man, the pride of brutes 
Domestic subject for disputes. 

Of plenty thou the emblem fair, 

Adorn'd by nymphs with all their care ! 

I saw thee raised to high renown, 
Supporting half the British crown ; 

And often have I seen thee grace 
The chaste Diana's infant fare ; 

And whensoe’er you please to shine. 

Less useful is her light than thine : 

Thy numerous fingers know their way, 

And oft in Celia’s tresses play. 

To place thee in another view, 

I’ll show the world strange things and true ; 
What lords and dames of high degree 
May justly claim their birth from thee! 

The soul of man with spleen you vex ; 

Of spleen you cure the female sex. 

Thee for a gift the courtier sends 
With pleasure to his special friend* : 

He gives, and with a generous pride, 
Contrives all means the gift to hide : 

Nor oft can the receiver know 
Whether he has the gift or no. 

On airy wings you take your flight. 

And fly unseen both day and night ; 

Conceal your form with various tricks ; 

And few know how or where you flx : 

Yet some, who ne’er bestow’d thee, boast 
That they to others give thee most. 
Meantime, the wise a question start, 

If thou a real being art, 

Or but a creature of the brain, 

That gives imaginary pain : 

But the sly giver better knows thee ; 

Who feels true joys when he bestows thee. 



ON A CORKSCREW. 

Though I, alas ! a prisoner he, 

My trade is prisoners to set free. 

No slave his lord’s commands obey* 

With such insinuating ways. 

My genius piercing, sharp, and bright, 
Wherein the men of wit delight. 

The clergy keep me for their ease, 

And turn and wind me as they please. 

A new and wondrous art I show 
Of raising spirits from below ; 

In scarlet some, and some in white ; 

They rise, walk round, yet never fright. 

In at each mouth the spirits pass, 

Distinctly seen as through a glass : 

O’er head and body make a rout, 

And drive at last all secrets out ; 

And still, the more I show my art. 

The more they open every heart. 

A greater chemist none than I, 

Who, from materials hard and dry, 

Have taught men to extract with !»kill 
More precious juice than from a still. 

Although I’m often out of case, 

I’m not ashamed to show my face. 

Though at the tables of the great 
I near the sideboard take my seat. 

Yet the plain ’squire, when dinner’s done, 
Is never pleased till I make one ; 

He kindly bids me near him stand, 

And often takes me by the hand. 

I twice a day a-hunting go ; 

Nor ever fail to srirc ray foe ; 

And when I have him by the poll, 

I irag him upwards from his hole ; 



Though some arc of so stubborn kind, 
I’m forced to leave a limb behind. 

I hourly wait some fatal end ; 

For I can break, but scorn to bend. 



THE GULF OF ALL HUMAN POSSESSIONS. 

1724. 

Come hither, and behold the fruits, 

Vain man! of all thy vain pursuits. 

Take wise advice, and look behind ; 

Bring all past actious to thy mind. 

Here you may see, as in a glass, 

How soon all human pleasures pass. 

How will it mortify thy pride 
To turn the true impartial side! 

How will your eyes contain their tears 
When all the sad reverse appears! 

This cave within its womb coniines 
The last result of all designs : 

Here He deposited the spoils 
Of busy mortals’ endless toils : 

Here, with an easy search, we fiud 
The foul corruptions of mankind. 

The wretched purchase here behold 
Of traitors, who their country sold. 

This gulf insatiate imbibes 
The lawyer’s fees, the statesman’s bribe*. 

Here, in their proper shape and mien, 

Fraud, perjury, and guilt are seen. 

Necessity, the tyrant's law, 

All human race must hither draw ; 

All prompted by the same desire. 

The vigorous youth and aged sire. 

Behold the coward and the brave. 

The haughty prince, the humble slave, 
Physician, lawyer, and divine, 

All make oblations at this shrine. 

Some enter boldly, some by stealth, 

And leave behind their fruitless wealth. 

For, while the bashful sylvan maid, 

As, half ashamed and half afraid. 

Approaching finds it hard to part 
With that which dwelt so near her heart 
The courtly dame, unmoved by fear, 

Profusely pours her offering here. 

A treasure here of learning lurks, 

Huge heaps of never-dying works. 

Labours of many an ancient sage, 

And millions of the present age. 

In at this gulf all offerings pass 
And lie an undistinguish'd mass. 

Deucalion, to restore mankind, 

Was bid to throw the stones behind ; 

So those who here the gifts convey 
Are forced to look another way ; 

For few, a chosen few, must know 
The mysteries that lie below. 

Sad charnel-house! a dismal dome, 

For which all mortals leave their home; 

The young, the beautiful, and brave. 

Here buried in one common gravo! 

Where each supply of dead renews 
Unwholesome damps, offensive dews ; 

And lo! the writing on the walls 
Point* out where each new victim fall* ; 

The food of worms and beasts obscene, 

Who round the vault luxuriant reign. 

• See where those mangled corpses lie. 
Condemn'd by female hands to die ; 

A comely dame, once clad in white, 

LieB there consign’d to endlcs- night ; 

By cruel hands her hlood was spilt, 

And yet her wealth was all her guilt. 
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Ami here six v irgins in a tomb, 
All-beauteous offspring of one womb. 

Oft in the train of Venus seen, 

As fair and lovely as their queen ; 

In royal garments each was dress'd, 

Each with a gold and purple vest ; 

I saw them of their garments stripp’d, 
Their throats were cut, their bellies ripp'd; 
Twice were they buried, twice were bom, 
Twice from their sepulchres were tom; 
But now dismember'd here are cast, 

And find a resting-place at last. 

Here oft the curious traveller finds 
The combat of opposing winds ; 

And seeks to learn the secret cause, 

Which alien seems from nature’s laws ; 
Why at this cave’s tremendous mouth 
lie feels at once both north and south ; 
Whether the winds, in caverns pent. 
Through clefts oppugnant force a vent ; 

Or whether, opening all his stores, 

Fierce iEolus in tempest roars. 

Yet, from this mingled mass of things, 

In time a new creation springs. 

These crude materials once shall rise 
To fill the earth, and air, and skies ; 

In various forms appear again, 

Of vegetables, brutes, and men. 

So Jove pro"ounced among the gods, 
Olympus trembling as he nods. 

LOUISA 1 TO STREPHON. 1724. 
Ah ! Strephon, how can you despise 
Her who without thy pity dies! 

To Strephon I have still been true, 

And of as noble blood as you ; 

Fair issue of the genial bed, 

A virgin in thy bosom bred ; 

Embraced thee closer than a wife : 

When thee I leave, 1 leave my life. 

Why should my shepherd take amiss 
That oft I wake thee with a kiss ! 

Yet you of every kiss complain ; 

Ah ! is not love a pleasing pain ! 

A pain which every happy night 
You cure with ease and with delight ; 

With pleasure as the poet sings, 

Too great for mortals leas than kings. 

Chloe, when on thy breast I lie, 

Observes me with revengeful eye : 

If Chloe o’er thy heart prevails, 

She'll tear me with her desperate nails ; 

And with relentless hands destroy 
The tender pledges of our joy. 

Nor have I bred a spurious race; 

They all were bom from thy embrace. 
Consider, Strephon, what you do ; 

For, should I die for love of you, 

I’ll haunt thy dreams, a bloodless ghost ; 

And all my kin (a numerous host. 

Who down direct our lineage bring 
From victors o’er the Memphian king; 
Rcnown’d in sieges and campaigns, 

Who never fled the bloody plains; 

Who in tempestuous seas can sport, 

And scorn tho pleasures of a court ; 

From whom great Sylla found his doom, 

Who scourged to death that scourge of Rome) 
Shall on thee take a vengeance dire; 

Thou like Alcides shalt expire, 

When his envenom’d shirt he wore, 

Aud skin and flesh in piece* tore. 

* This ridilli u wluil liy nil luuivfv.-mi 



Nor less that shirt, my rival’s gift, 

Cut from the piece that made her shift. 

Shill in thy dearest blood be dyed. 

And make thee tear thy tainted hide. 

A MAYPOLE. 1725. 
Deprived of root and branch aud nnf.. 

Yet flowers I bear of every kind : 

And such is my prolific power, 

They bloom in less than half an hour ; 

Yet standers-by may plainly sec 
They get no nourishment from me. 

My head with giddiness goes round, 

And yet I firmly stand my ground ; 

All over naked I am seen, 

And painted like an Indian queen. 

No couple-beggar in the land 

E’er join’d such numbers hand in hand. 

I join’d them faitly with a ring; 

Nor can our parson blame the thing. 

And though no marriage words are spoke, 
They part not till the ring is broke : 

Yet hypocrite fanatics cry, 

I’m but an idol raised on high ; 

And once a weaver in our town, 

A damn’d Cromwellian, knock’d me down. 
I lay a prisoner twenty y ears, 

And then the jovial cavaliers 
To their old post restored all three — 

I mean the church, the king, aud me. 

ON THE MOON. 

I with borrow’d silver shine ; 

What y ou see is none of mine. 

First I show you but a quarter, 

Like the bow that guards the Tartar 
Then the half, and then the whole, 

Ever dancing round the pole. 

And what will raise your admiration, 

I am notone of God’s creation, 

But sprung, (and I this truth maintain,) 
Like Pallas, from my father’s brain. 

And after all, I chiefly owe 
My beauty to the shades below. 

Most woudrous forms you sec me wear, 

A man, a woman, lion, bear, 

A fish, a fowl, a cloud, a field, 

All figures heaven or earth can yield ; 

Like Daphne sometimes in a tree ; 

Yet am not one of all you see. 

ON A CIRCLE. 

I’m up and down and round about, 

Yet all the world can't find me out; 

Though hundreds have employ’d their leisure. 
They never yet could find my measure. 

I’m found almost in every garden, 

Nay, in the compass of a farthing. 

There’s neither chariot, coach, nor mill, 

Can move an inch except I will. 

ON INK. 

I am jet black, as you may see, 
j * The sou of pitch and gloomy night ; 

Yet all that know me will agree 
I’m dead except I live in light. 
Sometimes in panegyric high, 

Like lofty Pindar, I can soar ; 
i And raise a virgin to the sky. 

Or sink her to a pocky whore. 

My blow! this day is very sweet. 

To-morrow of a bitter juice ; 

Like milk, *tis cried about the street. 

And so applied to different use. 
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Mont wondrous is my magic power ; 

For with oue colour I cau paint ; 

I’ll make the devil a saint this hour, 

Next make a devil of u saint. 

Through distant regions I can fly, 

Provide me but with paper wings ; 

And fairly show a reason why 

There should be quarrels among kings ; 
And, after all, you'll think it odd, 

When learned doctors will dispute, 
That I should point the word of God, 
And show where they can best confute. 
Let lawyers bawl and strain their throats : 
*Tis I that must the lands convey, 

And strip their clients to their coats ; 

Nay, give their very souls away. 



ON THE FIVE SENSES. 
All of us in one you'll find. 

Brethren of a wondrous kind ; 

Yet among us all no brother 
Knows one tittle of the other ; 

We in frequent councils are. 

And our marks of things declare, 
Where, to us unknown, a clerk 
8its, and takes them in the dark. 

He’s the register of all 

In our ken, both great and small ; 

By us forms his laws and rules, 

He’s our master, we his tools; 

Yet we can with greatest ease 
Turn and wind him where we please. 

One of us alone can sleep, 

Yet no watch the rest will keep, 

Rut the moment that he closes, 

Every brother else reposes. 

If wine's bought or victuals dress’d, 
One enjoys them for the rest. 

Pierce us all with wounding steel, 
One for all of us will feel. 

Though ten thousand cannons roar, 
Add to them ten thousand more, 

Yet but one of us is found 
Who regards the dreadful sound. 

Do what is not fit to tell, 

There’s but one of us can smcIL 



FONT1NELLA [a fountain] TO FLORINDA. 
When on my bosom thy bright eyes, 

Florinda, dart their he&veuly beams, 

I feel not the least love surprise, 

Yet endless tears flow down in streams ; 
There’s nought so beautiful in thee 
But you may find the same in me. 

The lilies of thy skin compare ; 

In me you see them full as white : 

The roses of your cheeks, I dare 
Affirm, can’t glow to more delight. 

Then, since I show as fine a face, 

Can you refuse a soft embrace 1 
Ah ! lovely nymph, thou'rt in thy prime I 
And so am I, while thou art here; 

But soon will come the fatal time 
When all we see shall disappear. 

'Tis mine to make a just reflection, 

And yours to follow my direction. 

Then catch admirers while you may ; 

Treat not your lovers with disdain : 

For time with beauty flies away, 

And there is no return again. 

To you the. sad account I bring, 

Life’s autumn has no second spring. 



AN ECHO. 

Never sleeping, still awake, 

Pleasing most when most I speak ; 

The delight of old and joung, 

Though I speak without a tongue. 

Nought but one thing can confound me, 
Many voices joining round me; 

Then I fret, and rave, and gabble, 

Like the labourers of Babel. 

Now I am a dog, or cow, 

I can bark, or 1 can low ; 

I cau bleat, or I cau sing, 

Like the warblers of the spring. 

Let the lovesick bard complain, 

• And I mourn the cruel pain ; 

Let the happy swain rejoice, 

And I join my helping voice : 

Both are welcome, grief or joy; 

I with either sport and toy. 

Though a lady, I am stout, 

Drums and trumpets bring me out : 

Then I clash, and roar, and rattle, 

Join in all the din of battle. 

Jove, with all his loudest thunder. 

When I'm vex’d, can’t keep me under ; 

Yet so tender is my ear, 

That the lowest voice I fear; 

Much I dread the courtier’s fate, 

When his merit’s out of date ; 

For I hate a silent breath, 

And a whisper is my death. 

ON A SHADOW IN A GLASS. 

By something form’d, I nothing am, 

Yet everything that you can name ; 

In no place have I ever been, 

Yet everywhere I may be seen ; 

In all things false, yet always true, 

I’m still the same — but never new. 

Lifeless, life’s perfect form I wear, 

Can show a nose, eye, tongue, or ear, 

Yet neither smell, see, taste, or hear. 

All shapes and features I can boast. 

No flesh, no bonc9, no blood — no ghost : 

All colours, without paint, put on, 

And chauge like the chameleon. 

Swiftly I come, and enter there, 

Where not a chink lets in the air ; 

Like thought, I’m in a moment gone, 

Nor cau I ever be alone : 

All things on earth I imitate 
Faster than nature can create ; 

Sometimes imperial robes I wear, 

Anon in beggar's rags appear ; 

A giant now, and straight an elf, 

I’m every one, but ne’er myself ; 

Ne’er sad I mourn, ne’er glad rejoice, 

I move my lips, but want a voice ; 

I ne’er was born, nor ne’er can die, 

Then, pr’ythee, tell me what am I T 

Most things by me do rise and fall. 

And, as I please, they’re great and small ; 
Invading foes, without resistance, 

With ease I make to keep their distance : 
Again, as I'm disposed, the foe 
Will come, though not a foot they go. 

Both mountains, woods, and hills, and rocks, 
And gamesome goats, and fleecy flocks, 

And lowing herds, and piping swains. 

Come dancing to me o’er the plains. 

The greatest whale that swims the sea 
Does instantly my power obey. 

I In Tain from me the adlor flics, 

I The quickest ship 1 can surprise, 
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And turn it as 1 hare a mind, 

And move it against tide and wind. 
Nay, bring rae here the tallest roan, 
I'll squeeze him to a little span ; 

Or bring a tender child, and pliant. 
You’ll see me stretch him to a giant : 
Nor shall they in the least complain. 
Because my magic gives no pain. 



ON TIME. 

Ever eating, never cloying, 

A U-devouring, all -destroying, 
Never finding full repast, 

Till 1 eat the world at last. 



ON THE GALLOWS. 

There is a gate, we know full well. 

That stands 'twixt heaven and earth and hell, 
Where many for a passage venture, 

Yet very few are fond to enter : 

Although 'tis open night and day, 

They for that reason shun this way ; 

Both dukes and lords abhor its wood, 

They can’t come near it for their blood. 

What other way they take to go, 

Another time I’ll let you know. 

Yet commoners with greatest ease 
Can find an entrance when they please. 

The poorest hither march in state 
(Or they can never pass the gate) 

Like Roman generals triumphant, 

And then they take a turn and jump on’t. 

If gravest parsons here advance, 

They cannot pass before they dance ; 

There’s not a soul that docs resort here 
But strips himself to pay the porter. 

ON THE VOWELS. 

We are little airy creatures, 

All of different voice and features ; 

One of us in glass is set. 

One of us you’ll find in jet ; 

T'other you may see in tin, 

And the fourth a box within; 

If the fifth you should pursue. 

It can never fly from you. 



ON SNOW. 

From heaven I fall, though from earth I begin; 

No lady alive can show such a skin. 

I’m bright as an angel, and light a* a feather. 

But heavy and dark when you squeeze me together. 
Though candour and truth in my aspect I bear, 

Yet many poor creatures I help to ensnare. 

Though so much of heaven appears in my make, 
The foulest impressions T easily take. 

My parent and 1 produce one another, 

The mother the daughter, the daughter the mother. 



ON A CANNON. 

Begotten, and born, and dying with noise, 

The terror of women, and pleasure of boys. 

Like the fiction of poets concerning the wind, 
I'm chiefly unruly when strongest confined. 

For silver and gold I don't trouble my head, 

But all I delight in is pieces of lead ; 

Except when I trade with a ship or a town, 
Why then I make pieces of iron go down. 

One property more I would have you remark, 
No lady was ever more fond of a spark ; 

The moment I get one my skill's all a-fire, 

And 1 roar out my joy, and in transport expire. 



ON A PAIR OF DICE. 

We are little brethren twain. 

Arbiters of loss and gain. 

Many to our counters run, 

Some are made and some undone : 
But men find it to their cost, 

Few are made, but numbers lost. 
Though wc play them tricks for ever, 
Yet they alwajs hope our favour. 



ON A CANDLE. 

To lady Carteret. 

Of all inhabitants on earth, 

To man alone I owe my birth. 

And yet the cow, the sheep, the bee, 

Are all my parents more than he : 

I, a virtue strange and rare, 

Make the fairest look more fair ; 

And myself, which yet is rarer, 

, Growing old, grow still the fairer. 

Like sots, alone I’m dull enough, 

When dosed with smoke and smear'd with smtlf* 
l But, in the midst of mirth and wine, 
i 1 with double lustre shine. 

Emblem of the fair am I, 

Polish’d neck and radiant eye ; 

In nfy eye my greatest grace, 

Emblem of the Cyclops’ race ; 

Metals I like them subdue, 

Slave like them to Vulcan too ; 

Emblem of a monarch old, 

Wise, and glorious to behold ; 

W’astcd he appears, and pale. 

Watching for the public weal: 

Emblem of the bashful dame, 

That in secret feeds her flame, 

Often aiding to impart 
All the secrets of her heart ; 

Various is my bulk and hue, 

Big like Bess, and small like Sue : 

Now brown and burnish’d like a nut. 

At other times a very slut ; 

Often fair, and soft, and tender, 
i Taper, tall, and smooth, and slender; 

Like Flora, deck'd with fairest flowers. 

Like Phoebus, guardian of the hours : 

But whatever be my dress, 

Greater be my size or less, 

Swelling be my shape or small. 

Like thyself 1 shine in all. 

Clouded if my face is seen. 

My complexion wan and green, 

Languid like a love-sick maid, 

Steel affords me present aid. 

Soon or late, my date is done, 

As my thread of life is spun , 

Yet to cut the fatal thread 
Oft revives my drooping head ; 

Yet I perish in my prime, 

Seldom by the death of time ; 

Die like lovers as they gaze, 

Die for those I live to please ; 

Pine unpitied to my urn, 

Nor warm the fair for whom I bum; 
Unpitied, unlamented too. 

Die like all that look on you. 



TO LADY CARTERET. 

By Dr. Drlany. 

I RF.ACii all things near rac, and far off to boot, 
Without stretching a finger or stirring a fo.»t 
I take them all in too, to add to your wonder. 
Though many and various, and large and asunder. 
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Without jostling or crowding they j-aas side by side 
Through a wonderful wicket not half an inch wide ; 
Then 1 lodge them at ease in a very large store, 

Of no breadth or length, with a thousand things more. 
Alt this I can do without witchcraft or charm, 
Though sometimes, they say, 1 bewitch and do harm ; 
Though cold, I inflame ; and though quiet, invade > 
And nothing can shield from my spell but a shade. 

A thief that has robb’d you, or done you disgrace, 

In magical mirror I’ll show you his face : 

Nay, if you’ll believe what the poets have said, 
They’ll tell you I kill, and can call back the dead. 
Like conjurers safe in my circle I dwell ; 

I love to look black too, it heightens my spell ; 
Though my magic is mighty in every hue, 

Who see all my power must see it iu You. 

ANSWERED BY DR. SWIFT. 

With half an eye your riddle I spy, 

I observe your wicket heram'd in by a thicket, 

And whatever passes is strain'd through glasses. 

You say it is quiet : I flatly deny it. 

It wanders about, without stirring out ; 

N o passion so weak but gives it a tweak ; 

Love, joy, and devotion, set it always in motion. 
And as for the tragic effects of its magic. 

When you say it can kill, or revive at its will, 

The dead are all sound, and they live above ground : 
After all you have writ, it cannot be wit ; 

Which plainly does follow, since it flies from Apollo. 
Its cowardice such, it cries at a touch; 

Til a perfect milksop, grows drunk with a drop. 
Another great fault, it cannot bear salt; 

And a hair can disarm it of every charm. 



TO LADY CARTERET. 

Ily Dr. Swift. 

From India's burning clime I’m brought. 
With cooling gales like sephyrs fraught. 
Nor Iris, when she paints the sky, 

Can show more different hues than I ; 

Nor can she change her form so fast ; 

I'm now a sail, and now a mast. 

I here am red, and there am green, 

A beggar there, and here a queen. 

I sometimes live in house of hair, 

And oft in hand of lady fair. 

I please the young, 1 grace the old, 

And am at once both hot and cold. 

Say what I am then, if you can, 

Aud And the rhyme, and you're the man. 

ANSWERED BY DR. SHERIDAN. 
Your house of hair, and lady’s hand, 

At first did put me to a stand. 

I have it now — ’tis plain enough — 

Your hairy business is a muff. 

Your engine fraught with cooling gales, 
At once so like your masts and sails ; 

And for the rhyme to you're the man, 
What fits it better than a fan 1 



A RIDDLE. 

I'm wealthy and poor, 

I’m empty and full, 

I'm humble and proud. 
I’m witty nnd dull. 

I’m foul and yet fair ; 

I'm old, and yet young; 
I lie with Moll Kerr, 

Aud toast Mrs. Long. 



ANSWER, BY MR. F R. 

In rigging he’s rich, though in pocket he's poor; 

He cringes to courtiers, and cocks to the cits ; 
Like twenty he dresses, but looks like threescore ; 

He's a wit to the fools and a fool to the wits. 

Of wisdom he’s empty, but full of conceit ; [scab ; 

He paints and perfumes while he rots with the 
'Tis u beau you may swear by his sense and his gait ; 
He boasts of a beauty and lies with a drab. 

A LETTER TO DR. HELSHAM. 

Sir, 

Pray discruciatc what follows. 

The dullest beast, and gentlemau’s liquor, 

When young is often due to the vicar. 

The dullest of beasts, aud swine’s delight, 

Make up a bird very swift of flight. 

The dullest beast, when high in stature, 

And another of royal nature, 

For breeding is a useful creature. 

The dullest beast, and a party distress’d. 

When too long, is bad at best. 

The dullest beast, and the saddle it wears. 

Is good for partridge, not for hares. 

The dullest beast, and kind voice of a cat. 

Will make a horse go, though he be not fat. 

The dullest of beasts and of birds in the air, 

Is that by which all Irishmen swear. 

The dullest beast, and famed college for Teagues, 

Is a person very unfit for intrigues. 

The dullest beast, and a cobbler’s tool, 

With a boy that is only fit for school, 

In summer is very pleasant and cool. 

The dullest beast, and that which you kiss, 

May break a limb of master or miss. 

Of serpent kind, and what at distance kills. 

Poor mistress Dingley oft hath felt its bills. 

The dullest beast, and eggs unsound, 

Without it I rather would walk on the ground. 

The dullest beast, and what covers a house, 

Without it a writer is not worth a louse. 

The dullest beast, and scandalous verraiu, 

Of roast or boilM, to the hungry is charming. 

Tho dullest beast, and what’s cover’d with crust 
There’s nobody but a fool that would trust. 

The dullest beast, and mending highways, 

Is to a horse an evil disease. 

The dullest beast, and a hole in the ground, 

Will dress a dinner worth five pound. 

The dullest beast, and what doctors pretend, 

The cook-maid often has by the end. 

The dullest beast, and fish for lent* 

May give you a blow you’ll for ever repent. 

The dullest beast, and a shameful jeer, 

Without it a lady should never appear. 

Wednesday Siyht. 

I writ all these before I %vent to bed. 1'ray e»* 
plain them for me, because I cannot do it. 



PROBATUR A LITER. 

A lono-rar’d beast, and a field-house for cattle, 
Among the coals doth often rattle. 

A long-ear’d beast, a bird that prates. 

The bridegrooms’ first gifts to their mates, 

Is by all pious Christians thought 
In clergymen the greatest fault. 

A long-ear’ d beast, and woman of Endor, 

If your wife be a scold, that will mend her. 
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With a long-ear'il beast, and medicine’s use, 

('no kg make their fowl look tight aud spruce. 

A long- ear’d beast, and holy fable, 

Strengthens the shoes of half the rabble. 

A long-ear’d beast, and Rhenish wine, 

Lies in the lap of ladies fine. 

A loug-ear’d beast, and Flanders college, 

Is Dr. T 1, to my knowledge. 

A long-earM beast, and building knight. 

Censorious people do in spite. 

A long-ear’d beast, and bird of night. 

We sinners are too apt to slight. 

A long-ear’d beast, and shameful vermin, 

A judge will cat, though clad in ermine. 

A long-ear’d beast, and Irish cart, 

Can leave a mark and give a smart. 

A long-ear’d beast, in mud to lie 
No bird in air so swift can fly. 

A long-car’d beast, and a sputt’ring old Whig, 

I wish he were in it, and dancing a jig. 

A long-ear’d beast, and liquor to write, 

Is a damnable smell both morning and night. 

A long-ear’d beast, and the child of a sheep, 

At Whist they will make a desperate sweep. 

A beast long-ear’d, and till midnight you stay, 

Will cover a house much better than clay. 

A long-ear’d beast, and the drink you love best. 

You call him a sloven in earnest for jest. 

A long-ear’d beast, and the sixteenth letter, 

I’d not look at all unless I look’d better. 

A long-ear’d beast give me, and eggs unsound, 

Or else I will not ride one inch of ground. 

A long-ear’d beast, another name for jeer, 

To ladies’ skins there nothing comes so near. 

A long-ear’d beast, and kind noise of a cat, 

Is useful in journeys, take notice of that. 

A long-caFd beaBt, and what seasons your beef, 

On such an occasion the law gives relief. 

A long-ear’d beast, a thing that force must drive in, 
Bears up his house, that’s of his own contriving. 



POEMS 

COMPOSED AT MARKET HILL. 



A PASTORAL DIALOGUE. 1728. 

DERMOT, SHEELAH. 

A nymph and swain, Sheelah and Dermot bight. 
Who wont to weed the court of Gosford knight,* 
While each with stubbed knife removed the roots 
That raised between the stones their daily shoots, 

As at their work they sate in counterview, 

With mutual beauty smit, their passion grew. 

Sing, heavenly Muse, in sweetly-flowing strain, 

The soft endearments of the nymph and swain. 
DERMOT. 

My love to Sheelah is more firmly fix’d [twixt ; 
Than strongest weeds that grow those stones be- 
My spud these nettles from the stones can part ; 

No knife so keen to weed thee from my heart. 
8IIEELA1I. 

My love for gentle Dermot faster grows 
Than yon tall dock that rises to thy nose. 

Cut down the dock, ’twill sprout again ; but, O l 
Love rooted out, again will never grow. 

* Sir Arthur Athrson. 



DERMOT. 

No more that brier thy tender leg shall rake 
(I spare the thistles for sir Arthurs* sake): 

Sharp are the stones ; take thou this rushy mat; 

The hardest bum will bruise with sitting squat. 

SHEELAH. 

Thy breeches, tom behind, stand gaping wide ; 
This petticoat shall save thj dear hackside ; 

Nor need I blush ; although you feel it wet, 

Dermot, I vow, ’ tin nothing else but sweat. 

dermot. 

At an old stubborn root I chanced to tug, 

W’hen the dean threw me this tobacco-plug ; 

A longer ha’p'orth b never did I see; 

This, dearest Sheelah, thou shall share writh me. 
SHEELAH. 

In at the pantry door this mom I slipp’d, 

And from the shelf a charming crust I whipp’d ; 
Dennis c was out, and I got hither safe ; 

Aud thou, my dear, shalt have the bigger half. 
dermot. 

When you saw Tady at long bullets play, 

You sate and loused him all a sunshine day ; 

1 How could you, Sheelah, listen to his tales, 

Or crack such lice as his between your nails 1 

SHSBLAU. 

"When you with Oonah stood behind a ditch, 

I peep'd, and saw you ki9s the dirty bitch ; 

Dermot, how could you touch these nasty sluts 1 
I almost wish’d this spud were in your guts. 
dermot. 

If Oonah once I kiss'd, forbear to chide ; 

Her aunt’s my gossip by my father’s side : 

But, if I ever touch her lips again, 

May I be doom’d for life to weed in rain ! 

SHEELAH. 

Dermot, I swear, though Tady’s locks could hold 
Ten thousand lice, and every louse was gold. 

Him on my lap you never more shall see ; 

Or may I lose my weeding-kriife — and thee ! 
DERMOT. 

O could I earn for thee, my lovely lass, 

A pair of brogues d to bear thee dry to mass ! 

But see, where Norah with the sowiiis* comes — 
Then let us rise, and rest our weary bums. 



THE GRAND QUESTION DEBATED: 

W HETHER HAMILTON** BAW N SHOULD BE TURNED INTQ. 

A BAKLACK OR MALT-HOUSE. 1729. 

Titus spoke to my lady the knight r full of care, 

“ Let me have your advice in a weighty affair. 

This Hamilton’s bawn.f while it sticks in my hand, 

1 lose by the house what I get by the land ; 

But how to dispose of it to the best bidder, 

For a barrack or malt-house w*c now must consider. 

*' First, let me suppose I make it a malt-house, 
Here I have computed the profit will fall t* us : 
There’s nine hundred pounds for labour and grain, 

I increase it to twelve, so three hundred remain ; 

A handsome addition for wine and good cheer. 

Three dishes a-day, and three hogsheads a-year ; 
With a dozen large vessels my vault shall be stored , 
No little scrub joint shall come on my board ; 

» Who was a great lover of Scotland, 
b Halfpenny-worth. c Sir Arthur*# butler. 

•* Shoe# With flat low heel#. * A wu* uf flummery. 

* Sir Arthur Acheaon. at wIiom seat thi* w*a wiitten. 

1 A lurge old houac, two miles from »ir Anhui*# aal. 
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And yon and the dean no more shall combine 
To stiut me at night to one bottle of wine ; 

Nor shall I, for his humour, permit you to purloin 
A stone and a quarter of beef from my sirloin. 

If I make it a barrack the crown is my tenant ; 

My dear, l have ponder'd again and again on*t: 

In poundage and drawbacks 1 lose half my rent; 
Whatever they give me, I must be content, 

Or join with the court in every debate ; 

And rather than that, I would lose my estate.” 

Thus ended the knight ; thus began his meek wife : 
44 It must and it shall be a barrack, my life. 
l*m grown a mere moj/us ; no company comes 
But a rabble of tenants and rusty dull rums.* 

With parsons what lady can keep herself clean! 

I’m all over daub'd when I sit by the dean. 

But if you will give us a barrack, my dear, 

The captain I’m sure will always come here ; 

I then shall not value his deanship a straw, 

For the captain, 1 warrant, will keep him in awe ; 
Or, should he pretend to be brisk and alert, 

Will tell him that chaplains should not be so pert ; 
That men of his coat should be miuding their prayers, 
And not among ladies to give themselves airs.” 

Thus argued my lady, but argued in vain ; 

The knight his opinion resolved to maintain. 

But Hannah, 6 who listen'd to all that was past'd, 
And could not endure bo vulgar a taste, 

As soon as her ladyship call'd to be dress’d, 

Cried, 44 Madam, why surely my master’s possess’d. 
Sir Arthur the maltster ! how fine it will sound ! 

I’d rather the bawn were sunk under ground. 

But, madam, I guess’d there would never come good, 
When I saw him so often with Darby and Wood.* 
And now my dream’s out ; for I was &-dream’d 
That 1 saw a huge rat — O dear, how I scream’d ! 
And after, methought, I hail lost my new shoes ; 
And Molly, she said, I should hear some ill news. 

41 Dear madam, had you but the spirit to tenxe. 
You might have a barrack whenever you please ; 
And, madam, 1 always believed you so stout, 

That for twenty denials you would not give out. 

If I had a husband like him, I j purtest, 

Till he gave me my will, I would give him no rest ; 
And, rather than come in the same pair of sheets 
With such a cross man, I would lie in the streets: 
But, madam, I beg you, contrive and invent. 

And worry him out till he gives his consent. 

Dear madam, whene’er of a barrack I think, 

An I were to be bang’d, I can’t sleep a wink : 

For if a new crotchet comes into my brain, 

I can’t get it out, though I’d never so fain. 

I fancy already a barrack contrived 
At Hamilton's bawu, and the troop is arrived ; 

Of this to be sure, sir Arthur has warning, 

And waits on the captain betimes the next morning. 
44 Now see when they meet how their honours 
behave : [slave ; 

4 Noble captain, your servant’ — 4 Sir Arthur, your 
You honour me much' — 4 The honour is mine.’— 

4 'Twas a sad rainy night’ — 4 But the morning is 
fine.*— [service.* — 

4 Pray, how does my lady 4 My wife's at your 
4 I think I have seen her picture by Jervas.' — 

4 Good morrow, good captain’ — 4 I’ll wait on you 
down’ — 

4 Yon shan’t stir a foot' — 4 You’ll think me a clown.’ — 
4 For all the world, captain, not half an inch farther* — 
4 You must be obeyed — Your servant, sir Arthur! 
My humble respects to my lady unknown.’ — 

4 I hope you will use my house as your own.* " 

* A cant word in Ireland for a poor country clergynum. 
b My lady's waiting-woman. 

* Two of air Arthur's managers. 
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44 Go bring me my smock, and leave off your prate, 
Thou hast certainly gotten a cup in thy pate.” 

44 Pray, madam, be quiet : what was it I said ! 
You had like to have put it quite out of my head. 
Next day, to be sure, the caplaiu will come. 

At the head of his troop, with trumpet and drum. 
Now, madam, observe how he marches in state : 

The man with the kettle-drum enters the gate : 

Dub, dub, adub, dub. The trumpeters follow. 
Tantara, tantara ; while all the boys holla. 

See now comes the captain all daub’d with gold lace: 

0 la! the sweet gentleman! look in his face ; 

And see how he rides like a lord of the land. 

With a fine flaming sword that he holds in his hand ; 
And his horse, the dear creter, it prances and rears ; 
With ribbons in knots at his tail and its cars : 

At last comes the troop, by word of command, 

Draw up in our court ; when the captain cries. Stand ! 
Your ladyship litis up the sash to be seen, 

For sure I had dizen’d you out like a queen. 

The captain, to show he is proud of the favour. 
Looks up to your window, and cocks up his beaver 
(His beaver is cock'd : pray, madam, mark that ; 

For a captain of horse never takes off his hat. 
Because he has never a hand that is idle, [bridle) ; 
For the right holds the sword, and the left holds the 
Then flourishes thrice his sword in the air, 

As a compliment due to a lady so fair ; 

(How I tremble to think of the blood it has spilt!) 
Then he lowers down the point, and kisses the hilt. 
Your ladyship smiles, and thus you begin : 

4 Pray, captain, be pleased to alight and walk In.' 
The captain salutes you with congee profound. 

And your ladyship curtsies hnlf way to the ground. 

* Kit, run to your master, and bid him come to us ; 
I’m sure he’ll be proud of the honour you do us ; 
And, captain, you’ll do us the favour to stay, 

And take a short dinner here with us to-day : 

You’re heartily welcome ; but as for good cheer, 

You come in the very worst time of the year ; 

If I had expected so worthy a guest — * 

4 Lord, madam ! your ladyship sure is in jest ; 

You banter me, madam ; the kingdom must grant — * 
4 You officers, captain, are so complaisant !' ” — 

44 Hist, hussey, I think I hear somebody coming*’ — 
44 No, madam, ’tis only sir Arthur a-hummiug. 

To shorten my tale, (for I hate a long story,) 

The captain at dinner appears in his glory ; 

The dean and the doctor* have humbled their pride. 
For the captain’s entreated to sit by your side ; 

And, because he’s their betters, you carve for him 
The parsons for envy are ready to burst. [first ; 
The servants, amazed, are scarce ever able 
To keep off their eyes as they wait at the table ; 

And Molly and I have thrust in our nose, 

To peep at the captain in all his fine clo* cm. 

Dear madam, be sure he’s a fine- spoken man. 

Do but hear on the clergy how glib his tongue ran ; 
And, 4 madam,’ Bays he, 4 if such dinners you give, 
You’ll ne’er want for parsons as long as you live. 

1 ne’er knew a parson without a good nose ; 

But the devil's as welcome, wherever he goes : 

G — d d — n me! they bid us reform and repent ; 

But, z — s ! by their looks, they never keep Lent : 
Mister curate, for all your grave looks, I’m afraid 
You cast a sheep’s eye on her ladyship’s maid : 

I wish she would lend you her pretty white hand 
In mending your cassock and smoothing your band.* 
(For the dean was so shabby, and look’d like a ninny 
That the captain supposed he was curate to Jinny.) 

4 Whenever you see a cassock and gown, 

A hundred to one but it covers a clown. 

1 Dr. Jinny, a clergyman in the neigh burn hood. 
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REASONS FOR NOT BUILDING AT DRAPIF.RS.K ILL 



Observe how a parson comes Into a room ; 

G— <1 d — n me, he hobbles as bad as my groom ; 

A tchoktrd , when just from his college broke loose, 
Cau hardly tell how to cry bo to a goose ; 

Your Noveds, and Bluturks, and Omurs, a and stuff, 
By G — , they don’t signify this pinch of snuff. 

To give a young gentleman right education. 

The army’s the only good school in the nation : 

My schoolmaster call’d me a dunce and a fool, 

But at cuff* I was always the cock of the school ; 

1 never could take to my book for the blood o’ me, 
And the puppy confess’d he expected no good o* me. 
He caught, me one morning coquetting his wife. 

But he maul'd me, I ne’er was so maul’d in my life ; 
So I took to the road, and, what’s very odd, 

The first man I robb’d was a parson, by G — . 

Now, madam, you'll think it a strange thing to say, 
But the sight of a book makes me sick to this day.’ 
“ Never since I was born did I hear so much wit, 
And, madam, 1 laugh’d till I thought I should split. 
So then you look’d scornful, and sniff'd at the dean, 
As who should say, ‘Now ara I skinny** and leant’ 
But he durst not so much as once open hw lips, 

And the doctor was plaguily down in the hips.” 
Thus merciless Hannah ran on in her talk, [walk!” 
Till she heard the dean call, ” Will your ladyship 
Her ladyship answers, ” I’m just coming down i” 
Then, turning to Hannah, and forcing a frown, 
Although it was plain in her heart she was glad, 
Cried, “ Hussy, why sure the wench is gone mad I 
How could these chimeras get into your brains 1 — 
Come hither and take this old gown fur your pains. 
But the dean, if this secret should come to his ears, 
Will never have done with his gibes and his jeers : 
For your life, not a word of the matter I charge ye ; 
Give me but a barrack, a fig for the clergy.” 



I) RAF I Ell’S- II ILL. 1730 
Wb give the world to understand 
Our thriving dean has purchased land ; 

A purchase which will bring him clear 
Above his rent four pounds a-ycar ; 
Provided to improve the ground 
He will but add two hundred pound ; 

And from his endless hoarded store, 

To build a house, five hundred more. 

Sir Arthur, too, shall have his will, 

And call the mansion Drapier’s-hill ; 

That, when a nation, long enslaved, 
Forgets by whom it once was saved. 

When none the drapier's praise shall sing, 
His signs aloft no longer swing. 

His medals and his prints forgotten. 

And all his handkerchiefs® are rotten, 

His famous letters made waste paper, 
This hill may keep the name of drapicr; 
In spite of envy, flourish still, 

And Drapier’s vie with Cooper’s-hill. 



THE DEAN’S REASONS 

FOR NOT BUILDING AT DKAPI Eft’S-HILL. 

I will not build on yonder mount ; 

And, should you call me to account, 

Consulting with myself, l find 
It was no levity of mind. 

Whate’er I promised or intended. 

No fault of mine, the scheme is ended; 

Nor can you tax me as unsteady — 
l have a hundred causes ready ; 

• Ovkla, PluUrchs, Homer*. 
k Nicknames for my lady. 

* Medals were cart (*e« Ui* DrapUsr’s halfpenny in thi» »-di- 
Ifn). many Minis hung up, and handkerchiefs made, with <!<•- 
vicreiD honour of the dean, uoder Ute uuu<* of M. It., Drapicr. 



All risen since that flattering time 
When Drapier’s-hill appear’d in rhyme. 

I am, as now too late I find. 

The greatest cully of mankind ; 

The lowest boy in Martiu’s school 
May turn and wind me like a fool. 

How could I form eo wild a vision, 

To seek, in deserts, fields Elysian T 
To live in fear, suspicion, variance, 

With thieves, fanatics, and barbarians! 

But here my lady will object ; 

Your deanship ought to recollect 
That, near the knight of Gosfurd placed. 
Whom you allow a man of taste, 

Your intervals of time to spend 
With so conversable a friend, 

It would not signify a pin 
Whatever climate you were in. 

*Tis true, but what advantage comes 
To me from all a usurer's plums; 

Though I should see him twice a-dav. 

And am his neighbour ’cross the way : 

If all my rhetoric must fail 
To strike him for a pot of ale ! 

Thus, when the learned and the wise 
Conceal their talents from our eyes, 

And from deserving friend withhold 
Their gifrs, as misers do their gold, 

Their knowledge to themselves coutlucd 
Is the same avarice of mind ; 

Nor makes their conversation better, 

Than if they never knew a letter. 

Such is the fate of Gosford’s knight. 

Who keeps his wisdom out of sight ; 

Whose uncommunicative heart 
Will scarce one precious word impart: 

Still rapt in speculations deep, 

His outward senses fast asleep ; 

Who, while I talk, a song will hum, 

Or with his fingers beat the drum ; 

Beyond the skies transports bis mind, 

And leaves a lifeless corpse behind. 

But, as for me, who ne’er could clamber high 
To understand Malcbranche or C&mbray : 

Who send my mind (as I believe) less 
Than others do, on errands sleeveless ; 

Can listen to a tale humdrum, 

And with attention read Tom Thumb; 

My spirit’s with my body progging, 

Both hand in hand together jogging; 

Sunk over head and ears in matter, 

Nor can of metaphysics smaller; 

Am more diverted with a quibble 
Than dream of words intelligible ; 

And think all notions too abstracted 
Are like the ravings of a crack’d head ; 

What intercourse of minds can be 
Betwixt the knight sublime and me, 

If when I talk, as talk I must, 

It is but prating to a bust ! 

Where friendship is by Fate design’d, 

It forms a union in the mind : 

But here I differ from the knight 
In every point, like black and white : 

For none can snv that ever yet 
We both in one opinion met : 

Not in philosophy, or ale ; 

In state affaire, or planting kale ; 

In rhetoric, or picking straws ; 

In roasting larke, or making laws; 

In public schemes, or catching flies; 

In parliaments, or pudding-pies. 

The neighbours wonder why the knight 
Should in a country life delight. 



A PANEGYRIC ON THE DEAN. 



Who not one pleasure entertains 
To cheer the solitary scenes: 

His guests are few, his visits rare ; 

Nor uses time, nor time will spare ; 

Nor rides, nor walks, nor hunts, nor fowls. 
Nor plays at cards, or dice, or bowls ; 

But, seated in an easy-chair, 

Despises exercise and air. 

His rural walks he ne’er adorns; 

Here poor Pomona sits on thorns : 

And there neglected Flora settles 
Her bum upon a bed of nettles. 

Those thankless and officious cares 
1 used to take in friends’ affairs. 

From which I never could refrain. 

And have been often chid in vain ; 

From these I am recover'd quite, 

At least in what regards the knight. 
Preserve his health, his store increase ; 

May nothing interrupt his peace! 

But now let all his tenants round 
First milk his cows, and after pound ; 

Let every cottager conspire 
To cut his hedges down for fire ; 

The naughty boys about the village 
Ilis crabs and sloes may freely pillage; 

He still may keep a puck of knaves 
To spoil his work, and work by halves ; 

His meadows may be dug by swine, 

It shall be no concern of mine ; 

For why should I continue still 
To serve a friend against his willt 



A PANEGYRIC ON THE DEAN, 

IN THE PERSON OF A LADY IN THE NORTH.* 

Resolved my gratitude to show, 

Thrice reverend dean, for all I owe, 

Too long I have my thanks delay’d ; 

Your favours left too long unpaid ; 

But now, in all our sex’s name, 

My artless Muse shall sing your fame. 

Indulgent you to female kind, 

To all their weaker sides are blind : 

Nine more such champions as the dean 
Would soon restore our ancient reign ; 
How well to win the ladies’ hearts, 

You celebrate their wit and parts! 

How have I felt my spirits raised. 

By you so oft, so highly praised ! 
Transform’d by your convincing tongue 
To witty, beautiful, and young, 

I hope to quit that awkward shame, 
Affected by each vulgar dame, 

To modesty a weak pretence ; 

And soon grow pert on men of sense ; 

To show my face with scornful air; 

Let others match it if they dare. 

Impatient to be out of debt, 

O, may I never once forget 

The bard who humbly deigns to choose 

Me for the subject of his Muse ! 

Behind my back, before my nose, 

He sounds my praise in verse and prose. 

My heart with emulation burns. 

To make you suitable returns ; 

My gratitude the world shall know ; 

And see, the printer's hoy below ; 

Y'e hawkers all, your voices lift; 

“ A Panegyric on Dean Swift !’* 

And then, to mend the matter still, 

“ By Lady Anne, of Market- Hill!" 

• Pie uuiv of sir Arthur Arbesnu 



I thus begin : my grateful Must* 

Salutes the dean in different views ; 

Dean, butler, usher, jester, tutor ; 

Robert and Darby’s* coadjutor ; 

And, as you iu commission sit, 

To rule the dairy next to Kit ; b 
In each capacity I mean 
To sing your praise. And firot as dean : 
Envy must own, you understand your 
Precedence, and support your grandeur : 
Nor of your rank will bate an ace, 

Except to give dean Daniel place. 

In you such dignity appears. 

So suited to your state and years! 

With ladies whnt a strict decorum ! 

With what devotion you adore ’em ! 

Treat me with so much complaisance, 

As fits a princess in romance ! 

By your example and assistance, 

The fellows learn to know their distance. 

Sir Arthur, since you set the pattern, 

No longer calls me snipe and slattern; 

Nor dares he, though he were a duke, 
Offend me with the least rebuke. 

Proceed wc to your prcaching e next : 

How nice you split the hardest text ! 

How your superior learning shines 
Above our neighbouring dull divines ! 

At Beggnr’s Opera not so full pit 
Is seen as when you mount our pulpit. 

Consider now your conversation : 
Regardful of your age and station, 

You ne’er were known, by passion stirr'd, 

To give the least offensive word : 

But still, whene’er you silence break, 

Watch every syllable you speak : 

Your style so clear, and so concise, 

We never ask to hear you twice. 

But then a parson so genteel, 

So nicely clad from head to heel ; 

So fine a gown, a band so clean, 

As well become St. Patrick's dean, 

Such reverential awe express, 

That cowboys know you by your dress! 
Then, if our neighbouring friends come here. 
How proud arc we when you appear. 

With such address and graceful port 
As clearly shows you bred at court ! 

Now raise your spirits, Mr. Dean, 

I lead you to a nobler scene. 

When to the vault you walk in state, 

In quality of butler's mate ; 

You next to Dennis bear the sway : 

To you wc often trust the key : 

Nor can he judge with all his art 
So well what bottle holds a quart : 

What pints may best for bottles pass, 

Just to give every man his glass : 

When proper to produce the best ; 

And what may serve a common guest. 

With Dennis you did ne’er combine. 

Not you, to steal your master's wine ; 

Except a bottle now and then, 

To welcome brother serving-men ; 

But that is with a good design, 

To drink sir Arthur’s health and mine: 

Your master's honour to maintain, 

And get the like returns again. 

Your usher's post must next he handled : 
How blest am I by such a man led! 

• The name* of two overseers. 

• My tody's footman. 

• The author |>rrarhe<l but onee while he wa» there. 
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Uuder whose wise and careful guardship 
1 now despise fatigue and hardship ; 

Familiar grown to dirt and wet, 

Though draggled round, I scorn to fret : 

From you my chamber-damsels learn 
My broken hose to patch and dam. 

Now as a jester I accost you ; 

Which never yet one friend has lost you. 

You judge so nicely to a hair, 

How far to go, and when to spare ; 

By long experience grown 60 wise, 

Of every taste to know the size ; 

There’s none so ignorant and weak 
To take offence at what you speak. 

Whene’er you joke, ’tis all a case 
Whether with Dermot, or his grace ; 

With Teague O’Murphy, or an carl ; 

A duchess or a kitchen -girl. 

With such dexterity you fit 
Their several talents with your wit. 

That Moll the chambermaid can smoke, 

And Gahagan* take every joke. 

I now become your humble suitor 
To let me praise you as my tutor. 

Poor I, a savage bred and bom, 

By you instructed every morn, 

Already have improved so well. 

That 1 have almost leara’d to spell : 

The neighbours who come here to dine 
Admire to hear me speak so fine. 

How enviously the ladies look 
When they surprise me at my bock 1 
And sure as they’re alive at night. 

As soon as gone will show their spite : 

Good lord ! what can my lady mean 
Conversing with that rusty dean 1 
Fbe’s grown so nice, and so penuriont, 

With Socrates and Epicurius! 

How could she sit the livelong day, 

Yet never ask us once to play t 
But I admire your patience most ; 

That when I’m duller than a post, 

Nor can the plainest word pronounce. 

You neither fume, nor fret, nor flounce ; 

Are so indulgent, and so mild, 

As if I were a darling child. 

So gentle is your whole proceeding, 

That I could spend my life in reading. 

You merit new employments daily ; 

Our thatcher, ditcher, gardener, baily. 

And to a genius so extensive 
No work is grievous or offensive : 

Whether your fruitful fancy lies 
To make for pigs convenient sties ; 

Or ponder long with ancient thought 
To banish rats that haunt our vault : 

Nor have you grumbled, reverend dean, 

To keep our poultry sweet and clean ; 

To sweep the mansion-house they dwell in. 

And cure the rank unsavoury smelling. 

Now enter as the dairy handmaid : 

Such charming butter* never m&u made. 

Let others with fanatic face 

Talk of their milk for babes of grace : 

From tubs their snuffling nonsense utter; 

Thy milk shall make us tubs of butter. 

The bishop with his foot may burn it, e 
But with his hand the dean can churn it. 

How are the servants overjoy’d 
To see thy dcanship thus employ’d! 

•* The clown that cat down the old thorn nt Market-hill. 

1 A way ol uiakinic hutter for hreakfaat. by 6Uine a bottls 
• Kb cream, and shaking it till the butter cornea. 

* It i» a nutnmon myinp. when the milk burn*, that the devil 
>r the bktKTj' ha* rt hi* loot in it. 



I Instead of poring ou a book, 

Providing butter for the cook! 

Three morning hours you (om and shake 
The bottle till your Angers ache ; 

Hard is the toil, nor small the art. 

The butter from the whey to part : 

Behold a frothy substance rise ; 

Be cautious or your bottle flies. 

The butter comes, our fears are ceased : 

And out you squeeze an ounce at least. 

Your reverence thus, with like success, 
(Nor is your skill or labour less,) 

When bent upon some smart lampoon. 

Will toss and turn your brain till noon ; 
Which, in its jumblings round the skull. 
Dilates and makes the vessel full : 

While nothing comes but froth at first. 

You think your giddy head will burst ; 

But, squeezing out four lines in rhyme. 

Are largely paid for all your time. 

But you have raised your generous mind 
To works of more exalted kind. 

P&lladio was not half so skill’d in 
The grandeur or the art of building. 

Two temples of magnific size 
Attract the curious traveller's eyes, 

That might be envied by the Greeks ; 

Raised up by you in twenty weeks ; 

Here gentle goddess Cloacine 
Receives all offerings at her shrine. 

In separate cells, the he’s and she’s 
Here pay their vows on bended knees • 

For ’tis profane when sexes mingle, 

And every nymph must enter single; 

And when she feels an inward motion. 

Come fill'd with reverence and devotion 
The bashful maid, to hide her blush, 

Shall creep no more behind a bush, 

Here unobserved she boldly goes, 

As who should say, to pluck a rose. 

Yc, who frequent this hallow’d scene, 

Be not ungrateful to the dean ; 

But duly, ere you leave your station. 

Offer to him a pure libation. 

Or of his own or Smedley’s lay, 

Or billet-doux, or lock of hay ; 

And, O ! may all who hither come 
Return with unpolluted thumb! 

Yet, when your lofty domes I praise, 

I sigh to think of ancient days. 

Permit me then to raise my style, 

And sweetly moralise awhile. 

Thee, bounteous goddess Cloacine, 

To tcjnples why do we confine! 

Forbid in open air to breathe, 

Why are thine altars fix’d beneath! 

When Saturn ruled the skies alone, 

(That golden age to gold unknown,) 

This earthly globe, to thee assign’d, 

Received the gifts of all mankind. 

Ten thousand altars smoking round 
Were built to thee with offerings crown’d ; 
And here thy daily votaries placed 
Their sacrifice with zeal and haste : 

The margin of a purling stream 
Sent up to thee a grateful steam ; 

Though sometimes thou wert pleased to wink 
If Naiads swept them from the brink: 

Or where appointing lovers rove, 

The shelter of a shady grove ; 

Or offer’d in some flowery vale, 

Were wafted by a gentle gale. 

There many a flower abstersive grew, 

Thy favourite flower* of yellow hue ; 
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The crocus and the daffodil, 

The cowslip soA, and sweet jonquil. 

But when at last usurping Jove 
Old Saturn from his empire drove. 

Then Gluttony, with greasy paws, 

Her napkin piun'd up to her jaws, 

With watery chops, and wagging chin 
Braced like a drum her oily skiu ; 
Wedged in a spacious elbow-chair, 

And on her plate a treble share. 

As if she ne’er could have enough. 
Taught harmless man tu cram and stuff. 
She sent her priests in wooden shoes 
From haughty Gaul to make ragohts ; 
Instead of wholesome bread and cheese, 
To dress their soups and fricassees; 

And for our home-bred British cheer, 
Botargo, catsup, and caviare. 

This bloated harpy, sprung from hell, 
Confined thee, goddess, to a cell : 

Sprung from her womb that impious line, 
Contemners of thy riles divine. 

First, lolling Sloth, in woollen cap, 
Taking her after-dinuer nap : 

Pale Dropsy, with a sallow face. 

Her belly burst, and slow her pace: 

And lordly Gout, wrapp'd up in fur, 

And wheeling Asthma, loth to stir : 
Voluptuous Ease, the child of wealth, 
Infecting thus our hearts by stealth. 

None seek thee now in open air, 

To thee no verdant altars rear ; 

But in their cells and vaults obscene 
Present a sacrifice unclean ; 

From whence unsavoury vapours rose, 
Offensive to thy nicer nose. 

Ah ! who, in our degenerate days. 

As nature prompts, his offering paysl 
Here nature never difference made 
Between the sceptre and the spade. 

Ye great ones, why will ye disdain 
To pay your tribute on the plain t 
Why will you place in laiy pride 
Your altars near your couches’ side ; 
When from the homeliest earthen ware 
Are sent up offerings more sincere, 

Than where the haughty duchess locks 
Her silver vase in cedar box ! 

Yet some devotion still remains 
Among our harmless northern swains. 
Whose offerings, placed in golden ranks. 
Adorn our crystal rivers’ banks ; 

Nor seldom grace the flowery downs 
With spiral tops and copple crowns ; 

Or gilding in a sunny morn 
The humble branches of a thorn. 

So poets sing, with golden bough 
The Trojan hero paid his vow. 

Hither, by luckless error led. 

The crude consistence oft I tread ; 

H ere when my shoes are out of case, 

U nweeting gild the tarnish’d lace ; 

Here, by the sacred bramble tinged. 

My petticoat is doubly fringed. 

Be witness for me, nymph divine, 

T never robb’d thee with design ; 

Nor will the zealous Hannah pout 
To wash thy injured offering out. 

But stop, ambitious Muse, in time, 

Nor dwell on subjects too sublime. 

In vain on loAy heels I tread, 

Aspiring to exalt my head ; 

With hoop expanded wide and light. 

In vain I 'tempt too high a flight. 



Me Phoebus, in a midnight dream 
Accosting, said, “ Go shake your cream.* 

Be humbly minded, know your post ; 
Sweeten your tea, and watch your toast. 
Thee best befits a lowly style ; 

Teach Dennis how to stir the guile ;* 

With Peggy Dixon c thoughtful sit, 
Contriving for the pot and spit. 

Take down thy proudly swelling sails, 

And rub thy teeth and pare thy nails; 

At nicely carving show thy wit ; 

But ne’er presume to eat a bit ; 

Turn every way thy watchful eye, 

And every guest be sure to ply : 

Let never at your board be known 
An empty plate, except your own. 

Be these thy arts ; nor higher aim 
Than what befits a rural dame. 

“ But Cloacina, goddess bright. 

Sleek claims her as his right ; 

And S medley, flower of all divines, 

Shall sing the dean in Smcdley’s lines.’* 

TWELVE ARTICLES. 

I. Lkht it may more quarrels breed, 

I will never hear you read. 

II. By disputing, I will never. 

To convince you once endeavour. 

III. When a paradox you stick to, 

I will never contradict you. 

IV. When I talk and you are heedless, 

I will show no anger needless. 

V. When your speeches are absurd, 

I will ne’er object a word. 

VI. When you furious argue wrong, 

I will grieve and hold my tongue. 

VII. Not a jest or humorous story 
Will I ever tell before ye : 

To be chidden for explaining, 

When you quite mistake the meaning. 

VIII. Never more will I suppose 
You can taste my verse or prose. 

IX. You no more at me shall fret. 

While I teach and you forget. 

X. You shall never hear me thunder. 
When you blunder on and blunder. 

XI. Show your poverty of spirit. 

And in dress place all your mem; 

Give yourself ten thousand airs : 

That with me shall break no squares. 

XII. Never will I give advice 

Till you please to ask me thrice : 

Which if you in scorn reject, 

’Twill be just as I expect. 

Thus we both shall have our ends, 

And continue special friends. 

THE REVOLUTION AT MARKET-HILL 

1730. 

From distant regions Fortune sends 
An odd triumvirate of friends; 

Where Phcebus pays a scanty stipend. 

Where never yet a codling ripen’d : 

Hither the frantic goddess draws 
Three sufferers in a ruin’d cause: 

• In the bottle, to mske batter. 

k The ijiiaatity of sir or beer brewed st one lime 

• Mr*. Dixon, the housekeeper. 
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By faction banish’d, here unite 
A dean, 1 & Spaniard, •' and a knight f 
Unite, but on conditions cruel; 

The dean and Spaniard find it too well. 
Condemn'd to live in service hard ; 

On cither side his honour’s guard : 

The dean, to guard liis honour’s back. 

Must build a castle at Drumlack ; 

The Spaniard, sore against his will, 

Must raise a fort at Market-Hill. 

And thus the pair of humble gentry 
At north and south are posted sentry ; 
While in his lordly castle fix’d, 

The knight triumphant reigns betwixt : 
And, what the wretches most resent. 

To be his slaves, must pay him rent ; 
Attend him daily as their chief, 

Decant his wine, and carve his beef. 

0 Fortune ! ’tia a scandal for thee 

To smile on those who are least worthy : 
Weigh but the merits of the three, 

His slaves have ten times more than he. 

Proud baronet of Nova Scotia! 

The dean and Spaniard must reproach ye : 
Of their two fames the world enough rings: 
Where are thy services and sufferings 1 
What if for nothing once you kiss’d, 
Against the grain, a monarch’s fist I 
What if, among the courtly tribe, 

You lost a place and saved a bribe 1 
And then in surly mood came here, 

To fifteen hundred pounds a-ycar, 

And fierce against the Whigs harangued 1 
You never ventured to be hang’d. 

How dare you treat your betters thus? 

Are you to be compared with ust 

Come, Spaniard, let us from our farms 
Call forth our cottagers to arms : 

Our forces let us both unite. 

Attack the foe at left and right ; 

From Market-hill’s exalted head, 

Full northward let your troops be led ; 
While I from Drapier's-mount descend, 
And to the south my squadrons bend. 
Ncw-river walk, with friendly shade, 

Shall keep my host in ambuscade ; 

While you, from where the basin stands. 
Shall scale the rampart with your bands. 
Nor need we doubt the fort to win ; 

1 hold intelligence within. 

True, lady Anne no danger fears, 

Brave as the Upton fan she wears; 

Then, lest upon our first attack 

Her valiant arm should force us back. 

And we of all our hopes deprived, 

I have a stratagem contrived. 

By these embroider’d high-heel shoes 
She shall be caught as in a noose : 

So well contrived her toes to pinch, 

She ll not have power to stir an inch: 
These gaudy shoes must Hannah place 
Direct before her lady’s face ; 

The shoes put on, our faithful portress 
Admits us in, to Btorm the fortress, 

While tortured madam bound remains, 
Like Montezume, in golden chains ; 

Or like a cat with walnuts shod, 

Stumbling at every step she trod. 

Sly hunters thus, in Borneo's isle, 

To catch a monkey by a wile, 



- mjt . , 

• Colonel Harry Leslie, who served and lived long in Sfwui. 

* Hir Arthur Arhewon. 



The mimic animal amuse ; 

They place before him gloves and shoe* ; 
Which when the brute puts awkward on. 

All his agility is gone ; 

In vain to frisk or climb he tries; 

The huntsmen seize the grinning prize. 

But let us on our first assault 
Secure the larder and the vault ; 

The valiant Dennis* you must fix on. 

And I’Ll engage with Peggy Dixon : k 
Then, if w r e once can seize the key 
And chest that keeps my lady’s tea, 

They must surrender at discretion! 

And, soon as we have gain’d possession. 

We’ll act as other conquerors do, 

Divide the realm between us two ; 

Then (let me se*)» we’ll make the knight 
Our clerk, for he can read and write. 

But must not think, I tell him that, 

Like Lorimci* to wear his hat ; 

Yet, when we dine without a friend. 

We’ll place him at the lower end. 

Madam, whose skill does all in dress lie, 

May serve to wait on Mrs. Leslie ; 

But, lest it might not be so proper 
That her own maid should overtop her, 

To mortify the creature more, 

We’ll take her heels five inches lower. 

For Hannah, when we have no need of her, 
’Twill be our interest to get rid of her ; 

And when we execute our plot, 

'Tis best to hang her on the spot ; 

As all your politicians wise, 

Despatch the rogues by whom they rise. 



ROBIN AND HARRY. 1730. 

SONS OF DB. LBSI.T, 

Robin to beggars with a curse 
Throws the last shilling in his purse ; 

And when the coachman comes for pay, 

The rogue must call another day. 

Grave Harry, when the poor are pressing, 
Gives them a penny and God’s blessing ; 

But always careful of the main, 

With twopence left, walks home in rain. 

Robin from noon to night will prate, 

Run out in tongue, as in estate ; 

And, ere a twelvemonth and a day. 

Will not have one new thing to say. 

Much talking is not Harry’s vice; 

He need not tell a story twice : 

And, if he always be so thrifty, 

His fund may last to flve-and-fifty. 

It so fell out that cautious Harry, 

As soldiers use, for love must marry, 

And, with his dame, the ocean cross’d ; 

(All for Love, or the World well Lost!) 
Repairs a cabin gone to ruin. 

Just big enough to shelter two in ; 

And in his house if anybody coine, 

Will make them welcome to his modicum ; 
Where goody Julia milks the cows, 

And boils potatoes for her spouse ; 

Or dams his hose, or mends his breeches. 
While Harry’s fencing up his ditches. 

Robin, who ne'er his mind could fix 
To live without a coach-and-six. 

To patch his broken fortunes, found 
A mistress worth five thousand pound ; 
Swears he could get her in an hour ; 

If gaffer Harry would endow her; 

• The butter. b The housekeeper. • The sgeni. 
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Ami noil, to pacify his wroth, 

A birthright for a mess of broth. 

Young Harry, as all Europe knows. 
Was long the quintessence of beaux ; 
Rut, when espoused, he ran the fate 
That must attend the married state ; 
From gold brocade and shining armour 
Was metamorphosed to a farmer; 

His grazier's coat with dirt besmear'd ; 
Nor twice a-week will shave his beard. 

Old Robin, all his youth a sloven. 

At fifty-two, when he grew loving, 

Clad in a coat of paduasoy, 

A flaxen wig, and waistcoat gay. 
Powder'd from shoulder down to flank. 
In courtly style addresses Frank ; 
Twice ten years older than his wife, 

Is doom’d to be a beau for life ; 
Supplying those defects by dress 
Which I must leave the world to guesa. 



TO DEAN SWIFT. 

BY SIR ARTHUR ACHERON. 172*. 

Good cause have I to sing and vapour, 

For I am landlord to the dr&pier ; 

He, that of every ear's the charmer 
Now condescends to be my farmer, 

And grace my villa with his strains ; 

Lives such a bard on British plains ? 

No, not in all the British court; 

For none but witlings there resort. 

Whose nauies and works (though dead) are made 
Immortal by the Dunciad ; 

And, sure as monument of brass, 

Their fame to future times shall pass ; 

How, with a weakly warbling tongue. 

Of brazen knight they vainly sung; 

A subject for their genius fit ; 

He dares defy both sense and wit. 

What dares lie not 1 He can, we know it, 

A laureat make that is no poet ; 

A judge without the least pretence 
To common law or common sense ; 

A bishop that is no divine ; 

And coxcombs in red ribbons shine : 

Nay, he can make, what's greater fur, 

A middle state 'twixt peace and war ; 

And say, there shall, for years together, 

Be peace and war, and both, and ueither. 

Happy, O Market-hill! at least. 

That court and courtiers have no taste : 

You never else had kuown the dean, 

But, as of old, obscurely lain ; 

All things gone on the same dull track. 

And Drapier’s-hill been still Druml&ck ; 

But now your name with Penhurst vies, 

And wing’d with fame shall reach the skies. 



DEAN SWIFT AT SIR ARTHUR ACHESON’S, 

IN THS NORTH OP IRELAND. 

The dean would visit Market-hill, 

Our invitation was but slight ; 

I said — “ Why let him, if he will 
And so I bade sir Arthur write. 

His manners would not let him wait. 

Lest wc should think ourselves neglected. 
And so we see him at our gate 
- Three days before he was expected. 

After a week, a month, a quarter, 

And day succeeding after day, 

Says not a word of his departure. 

Though not a soul would havo him Slav, 

vou i. 



I’ve said enough to make him blush, 
Methinks, or else the devil's in't ; 

But he cares not for it a rush, 

Nor for my life will take the hint. 

But you, my dear, may let him know. 

In civil language, if be stays, 

How deep and foul the roads may grow, 

And that he may command the chaise. 

Or you may say — “ My wife intends, 

Though I should be exccediug proud, 

This winter to invite some friends, 

And, sir, I know you hate a crowd.** 

Or, “ Mr. Dean — I should with joy 
Beg you would here continue still. 

But we must go to Aghneeloy, * 

Or Mr. Moore will take it ill.** 

The house accounts are daily rising; 

So much his stay doth swell the bills : 

My dearest life, it is surprising, 

Ilow much he cats, how much he swills. 
His brace of puppies how they stuff! 

And they must have three meals a-day, 

Yet never think they get enough ; 

His horses too eat all our hay. 

O 1 if I could, how I would maul 
His tallow face and wainscot paws. 

His beetle brows and eyes of wall. 

And make him soon give up the cause 1 
Must I be every moment chid 

With Skinnybrmia , Snipe, n»d Lean P* 

O ! that I could but once bo rid 
Of this insulting tyrant dean ! 

ON CUTTING DOWN THE THORN AT 
MARKET-HILL. 1727. 

At Market-hill, as well appears 
By chroniclc’of ancient date, 

There stood for many hundred years 
A spacious thorn before the gate. 

Hither came every village maid, 

And on the boughs her garland hung ; 

And here, beneath the spreading shade. 
Secure from satyrs, sat and sung. 

Sir Archibald,* that valorous knight, 

The lord of all the fruitful plain. 

Would come and listen with delight; 

For he was (and of rural strain. 



(Sir Archibald, whose favourite name 
8hall stand for ages on record. 

By Scottish bards of highest fame. 

Wise Hawthorndeu and Stirling’s lord. 4 *) 
But time with iron teeth, I ween. 

Has canker’d all its branches round ; 

No fruit or blossom to be seen. 

Its head reclining toward the ground. 
This aged, sickly, sapless thorn, 

Which must, alas 1 no longer stand. 
Behold the cruel dean in scorn 
Cuts down with sacrilegious haud. 

Dame Nature, when she saw the hlow, 
Astonish’d gave a dreadful shriek ; 

And mother Tellus trembled so, 

She scarce recover'd in a week. 



The Sylvan powers, with fear perplex'd. 

In prudence and compassion sent 
(For none could tell whose turn was next) 

Sad omens of die dire event. 

• The seal of Acheron Moore, esq., in the county of Tvrooa. 
k The dean used to call lady Acheron by tho^e u.-unt-s. ’ 

* Sir Archibald Acheron, secretary of stale for Scotland. 

d Drummond of Hawthoniden. and sir WUU,. m Al.v.ndr, 
earl of Stirling* who were both fttands of sir Archibald, muJ 
famous for Ihetr poetry. 
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ON CUTTING DOWN A THORN— MY LADY’S LAMENTATION. 



The magpie, lighting on the stock. 

Stood chattering with incessant din: 

And with her beak gave man) a knock, 

To rouse and warn the nymph within. 

The owl foresaw, in pensive mood, 

The ruin of her ancient seat ; 

And fled in haste, with all her brood. 

To seek a more secure retreat. 

Last trolled forth the gentle swine, 

To ease her itch against the stump, 

And dismally was heard to whine, 

All as she scrubb’d her measly rump. 

The nymph who dwells in every tree, 

(If all be true that poets chant,) 

Condemn'd by Fate’s supreme decree, 

Must die with her expiring plant. 

Thus, when the gentle Spina found 
The thorn committed to her care, 

Received its last and deadly wound, 

She fled, and vanish’d into air. 

But from the root a dismal groan 

First issuing struck the murderer’s ears: 
And, in a shrill revengeful tone, 

This prophecy he trembling hears : 

" Thou chief contriver of my fall, 

Relentless dean, to mischief bom ; 

My kindred oft thine hide shall gall, 

Thy gown and cassock oft be torn. 

* ( And thy confederate dame, who brags 
That she condemn'd me to the flre, 

Shall rend her petticoats to rags, 

And wound her legs with every brier. 

44 Nor thou, lord Arthur,* shalt escape ; 

To thee I often call'd in vain, 

Against that assassin in crape ; 

Yet thou could'st tamely sec me slnin: 

44 Nor, when I felt the dreadful blow. 

Or chid the dean, or pinch'd thy spouse ; 
Since you could see me treated so, 

(An old retainer to your house,) 

44 May that fell dean, by whose command 
Was form’d this Machiavelian plot, 

Not leave a thistle on thy land ; 

Then who will own thee for a Scot 1 
41 Pigs and fanatics, cows and Teagues, 
Through all my empire I foresee, 

To tear thy hedges join in leagues, 

Sworn to revenge my thorn and me. 

44 And thou, the wretch ordain'd by fate, 

Neal Gahagan, Hibernian clown. 

With batchet blunter than thy pate. 

To hack my hallow’d timber down ; 

44 When thou, suspended high in air, 

Diest on a more ignoble tree, 

(For thou shalt steal thy landlord’s mare,) 
Then, bloody caitiff 1 think on me/* 

EPITAPH 

IF* FIRHKEI EY CHURCHYARD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Herb lies the earl of Suffolk's fool, 

Men call'd him Dicky Pearce ; 

His folly served to make folks laugh, 

When wit and mirth were scarce. 

Poor Dick, alas ! is dead and gone, 

What signifies to cry 1 
Dickies enough are still behind, 

To laugh at by and by. 

Buried. June IS. 1"M, aged 63. 
• Sir Arthur Arhcson 



MY LADY'S* LAMENTATION AND COM 
PLAINT AGAINST THE DEAN. 

JULY 2«, 1728. 

8uhf never did man see If be sees her but once, 

A wretch like pour Nancy, He’ll swear she's a duniv ; 

So trazed day and night Gin tell by her tonka 

By a dean and a knight. A hater of lm«*ks; 

To punidi my sins, Through each line of her fat 

Sir Arthur begin*. Her fouy ran trace; 

And give* me a wipe Which »uiil« every feature 

With Skinny and Snipe: Bestow'd her by nature ; 

lli* malice is plain. But sense give* a grace 

Hallooing the dean. To the homeliest face : 

The dean never afai|«, Wine lxioks and reflection 

When he o]m>ri his chaps ; Will mend the complexion ; 

I'm quit.' overrun (A civil divine 1 

With rebus and pun. I suppose, meaning mine!) 

Before be came here. No lady who want* tin m 

To sponge for goo l cheer, Gin ever be hands- -me. 

I «at with delight, 1 guc-vs well enough 

From morning till night. What he mean* by this <11 ; 

With two bony ihnmlw He haw* and he hum*, 

Giuld rub my old gums. At last out it come* : 

Or scratching my n»>ee, What, madam ? No walk'ii^. 

And jogging my 'toes ; No reading, nor talking 

But at present, fonotfh, You’re now in your pri.i-e, 

1 must not rub a tooth. Make use of your time. 

When my elbow he see* Consider, before 

Held up bv my knees. You come to threescore. 

My arms, like two props. How the huwics will fleer 
Supporting my cIumm, Where’er you appear; 

And just a» I handle ’em ” Thai silly old puss 
Moving all like a pendulum ; Would fain be like hr: 

He tri|« up my props, What a figure she made 

And down my cldo drops, In her tarnish’d brocade !" 
From my head to my heels. And then he grow* mild 
Like a clock without wheels ; Come lw a good eliild ; 

I sink in the spleen, If you arc inclined 

A useless machine. To polish your mind, 

If he had his will. Be adored by tire men 

I should never sit still : Till threescore and t**n. 

He comes w ith his whims, And kill wilh die spleen 
I must move ray limlis; The jade* uf sixteen, 

I cannot be s w u et I’ll show you the way ; 

Without using my feet: Rend six hour* a -day. 

To lengthen my breath. The w its will frequent ye. 

He tires me to dcaih. And think you but tweutv. 

By tlieworstof all squires, fer*, To make you learn fader, 
Through bogs and through bri- I’ll la* your schoolmaster. 
Where a cow would l« startled. And lcaro you to choose 
I’m in spite of my heart led; Tli • books you peruse. 

And. say what I will, Thu* was 1 diuwn in ; 

Haul’d up every hill; Forgive me my tin. 

Till, daggled and tatter’d. At breakfast lie'll u*k 

My spirits quite shatter’d. An 01*001101 of my task 

I return home nt night. I’m a word out of joiut. 

And fast out of spite ; Or mist but a jH.iut, 

For I’d rather be dead, He rages and frets. 

Than it e’er should be said HU mauners forget*: 

I wa* better fur him And, as 1 am serious 

In stomach or limb. I* very imporioiai 

But now to my diet; — No book for delight 

No eating in quiet, Mu-t none in my sight ; 

He’s still lindiug fault. But. iustead of new plays. 

Too sour or too ail t: Dull Docou’s Kmjh. 

The wing of a chick And pore every day on 

1 hardly can pick, That nasty Pantheon. 

But trash without measure If I be nut a drudge, 

I swallow with pleasure. Let all the world judge. 

Next, for his diversion, Twere better he Mina 

He rails at my person. Titan thus be confined. 

What court breeding this bl Bnt while in an ill tone 
He takes me to pieces 1 I murder poor Miitou. 

From shoulder to flank The dean, you w.ll swear. 

I’m lean and am lank : Is at studv or prayer. 

My nose, long and thin. He’s all the day sauntering. 
Grows down to my chiu; With labourer* bantering, 

M y chin will not stay, Among his col leagues. 

But merit it hal f way ; A parcel of Teagues, 

My fingers, prolix. Whom he hring* in among u* 

Are ten crooked sticks: And bribes with mundungus. 

He swears my el — bows lie little believes 

Aie two irun crows. How they laugh in their sleeve* 

Or sharp pointed rocks, Iloil, fellow, writ met. 

And wear out my smocks: All dirty and wet : 

To ’scape them, tar Arthur Find out. if you con. 

Is forced to lie farther, Who’s master, w ho’# man ; 

Or his sides they would gore Who makes the best figure. 
Like the tasks of a boar. The deau or the digger; 

Now changing the scene. And which is the licst 
But still to the dean At cracking a jest. 

He love* to la? bitter at Now sec. how he *its 

A lady illiterate ; Perplexing his wtta 

• Lady Acheron. 
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V. 9 



In switch of a motto 
To Ax on lii« grotto. 

How proudly he talk* 

Of xi|rxag« and walk*. 

Aud all the day rave* 

Of cradles and caves ; 

And toast* of his feats. 

His grottos and neats ; 
Stows all lil* gewgaws. 
And gapes f* r applause ; 

A floe occumtion 
For one In nis station I 
A hole wlierc a ralddt 
Would scorn to inhabit, 
iHig out in an huur ; 

He culU It a bower. 

But, O I how we laugh. 
To see a wild calf 
Como, driven by heat. 

And foul tire green seat j 
Or run helter-skelter, 

To his harbour for shelter. 
Where all goes tu ruin 
The dean has been doing 
The girls of the village 
Come (lucking fur milage. 
Pull down the due brier* 
And thorn* to make fires ; 



Hnt yet are so kind 
To leave something behind : 
No more need lie said Mil. 

I smell when I tread on't. 

Dear friend, doctor Jinny, 
If I could but wm yo. 

Or Walmsley or Whaley, 

To come hither daily. 

Since fortune, my foe. 

Will need* have it so, 

That I'm, by her frowns, 
Condemn’d to black gowns; 
No squire to be found 
Tlie neighbourhood round ; 

For, under the rose, 
would rattier chouse those ;) 
If your wive* will permit ye. 
Come here out of pity, 

To ease a pour lady. 

And lieg her a play-day. 

Ho may you be seen 
No more in the spleen ; 

May Wnlmsley give wine 
Like a hearty divine ’ 

May Whaley disgrace 
Dull Daniel’* whey -face I 
And may your three spouses 
Let you lie at friends' house* 1 



TRIFLES PASSING BETWEEN 
SWIFT AND SHERIDAN. 



A LEFT-HANDED LETTER 
TO DR. SHERIDAN,* 1718. 

Dblany report* it, and he has a shrewd tongue, 

That we both act the part of the clown and the cow- 
dung ; 

We lie cramming ourselves, aud are ready to burst. 
Yet still are no wiser than we were at first. 

Pudtt hcec opjyrobria , 1 freely must tell ye, 

Et did potuisse, et non potuisse re/eUi. 

Though Delany advised you to plague me no longer, 
You reply and rejoin like Hoadly of Bangor; 

I must now, at one sitting, pay off my old score ; 
How many to answer 1 One, two, three, or four. 
But, because the three former are long ago pass'd, 

1 shall, for method sake, begin with the last. 

You treat me like a boy that knocks down his foe, 
Who, ere t'other gets up, demands the rising blow. 
Yet I know a young rogue, that, thrown fiat on the 
Would, as he lay under, cry out. Sirrah I yield. [field, 
So the French, when our generals soundly did pay 
them, [ Detun . 

Went triumphant to church, and sang stoutly Te 
So the famous Torn Leigh, when quite run a-ground, 
Comes off by out-laughing the company round : 

In every vile pamphlet you’ll read the same fancies, 
Having thus overthrown all our farther advances. 
My offers of peace you ill understood ; [good ! 

Friend 8hcridan, when will you know your own 
’Twos to teach you in modester language your duty ; 
For, were you a dog, I could not be rude t’ye ; 

Asa good quiet soul, who no mischief intends 
To a quarrelsome fellow, cries, Let us be friends. 
But we like Antieus and Hercules fight, 

The oftener you fall, the oftener you write ; 

And I’ll use you as he did that overgrown clown, 
1*11 first take you up, and then take you down ; 

And, ’tis your own case, for you never can wound 
The worst dunce in your school till he’s heaved from 
the ground. 

I beg your pardon for using my left hand, but 1 
was in great haste, and the other hand was employed 

• The humour of this ooem is partly lost, by the impotsibi* 
lity of printing it left-handed a* it was written. 



at the same time in writing some letters of business. 

I will send you the rest when I have leisure ; but 
pray come to dinner with the company you met 
here last. 

TO THE DEAN OF ST. PATRICK’S, 

IN ANSWER TO HIS LEFT-HANDED LETTER. 

Since your poetic prancer is turn’d into Cancer, 

I’ll tell you at once, sir, I’m now not your man, sir; 
For, pray, sir, what pleasure in fighting is found 
With a coward who studies to traverse his ground ! 
When I drew forth my pen, with your pen you ran 
back ; 

But I found out the way to your den by its track : 
From thence the block monster I drew, o’ my con- 
science, [sense. 

And so brought to light what before was stark non. 
When 1 with my right hand did stoutly pursue, 

You turn’d to your left, and you writ like a Jew ; 
Which, good Mr. Dean, 1 can’t think so fair, 
Therefore turn about to the right, as you were ; 
Then if with true courage your ground you maintain. 
My fame is immortal, when Jonathan’s slain: 

Who’s greater by far than great Alexander, 

As much as a teal surpasses a gander ; 

As much as a game-cock’s excell’d by a sparrow ; 

As much as a coach is below a wheelbarrow : 

As much and much more as the most handsome man 
Of all the whole world is exceeded by Dan. 

T. Sheridan. 

This was written with that hand which in other* is comiuouly 
called the left hand. 

Oft have I been by poets told, 

That, poor Jonathan, thou grow’at old. 

Alas, thy numbers falling all, 

Poor Jonathan, how they do fall! 

Thy rhymes, which whilom made thy pride swell. 
Now jingle like a rusty bridle : 

Thy verses which ran both smooth and sweet. 
Now limp upon their gouty feet : 

Thy thoughts, which were the true sublime, 

Are humbled by the tyrant, Time : 

Alas! what cannot Time subduel 
Time has reduced my wine and you ; 

Emptied my casks, and clipp’d your wings, 
Disabled both in our main springs ; 

So that of late we two are grown 
The jest and scorn of all the town. 

But yet, if my advice be ta’en, 

We two may be as great again ; 

I’ll send you wings, and send me wine ; 

Then you will fly, and I shall shine. 

This wo* written with my right hand, at the same time with 
the other. 

How does Melpy like this! I think I have vex’d her; 
Little did she know, 1 was ambidexter. 

T. Sheridan. 

TO ME. THOMAS SHERIDAN. 
Reverend and Learned Sir, 

I am teacher of English, for want of a better, to a 
poor charity-school, in the lower end of St Thomas’s- 
street; but in my time 1 have been a Yirgilian, 
though I am now forced to teach English, which I 
understood less than my own native language, or 
even than Latin itself; therefore I made bold to 
send you the enclosed, the fruit of my Muse, in 
hopes it may qualify me for the honour of being one 
of your most inferior ushers : if you will vouchsafe 
to send me an answer, direct to me next door but 
one to the Harrow, on the left hand in Crockcr’s-lane. 
1 am yours, reverend sir, to command, 

Pat. Revet. 

Scribimus indoc ti doctique poem at a passim. — Horat. 

3 c 2 




SWIFT AND 

Besides, the good Whig*, who strangely adore yc, 

In pity cry out, '* He's a poor blinded Tory." 

But listen to me, and Til soon lay before ye 
A sovereign cure well attested in Gory. 

First wash it with roe, that makes dative rori; 

Then send for three leeches, and let them all gore ye ; 
Then take a cordial drain to restore ye, 

Then take lady Judith, and walk a fine boree, 

Then take a glass of good claret ex more , 

Then stay as long as iuu can ab uxore ; [he 

And then if friend Dick 4 will but ope your back-door, 
Will quickly dispel the black clouds that hang o'er ye, 
And make you so bright, that you'll sing tory rory, 
And make n new ballad worth ten of John Dory ! 
(Though I work your cure, yet he’ll get the glory.) 
I’m now in the back school-house, high up one story, 
Quite weary with teaching, and ready to mori. 

My candle’s just out too, no longer I’ll pore ye, 

But away to Clem Barry’s, — there’s an end of my 
story. 



A REPLY, BY SHERIDAN, TO DELANY. 

I like your collyrium, 

Take my eyes, sir, and clear yc ’urn. 

Twill gain you a great reputation ; 

By this you may rise, 

Like the doctor so wise [Dr. Daveuant], 

W ho open’d the eyes of the nation. 

And these, I must tell ye, 

Aic bigger than its belly ; — 

Yon know, there’s in Livy a story 
Of the hands and the feet 
Denying of meat, — 

Don’t I write in the dark like a Tory 1 
Your water so far goes, 

’T would serve for an Argus, 

Were all his whole hundred sore ; 

So many we read 
He had in his head, 

Or Ovid’s a son of a whore. 

For your recipe, sir. 

May my lids never stir 
If ever 1 think once to fee you; 

For I’d have you to know, 

When abroad I can go, 

That it’s honour enough if I see you. 

ANOTHER REPLY, BY SHERIDAN. 

My pedagogue dear, I read with surprise [eyes ; 
Your long sorry' rhymes which you made on my 
As the dean of St. Patrick's says, earth, seas, and 
1 cannot lie down, but immediately rise, [skies’. 
To answer your stuff and the doctor's likewise. 

Like a horse with a gall, I’m pester’d with flies, 

But his head and his tail new succour supplies. 

To beat off the vermin from back, rump, and thighs. 
The wing of a goose before me now lies, 

Which is both shield and sword for such weak 
Whoever opposes me certainly dies, [enemies. 

Though lie were as valiant as Cond6 or Guise. 

The women disturb me a-crying of pica. 

With a voice twice as loud as a horse when he neighs. 
By this, sir, you find, should we rhyme for a prize, 
That l*d gain cloth of gold, when you’d scarce merit 
frize. 



TO THOMAS SHERIDAN. 

Dear Toy, I’m surprised that your verso did not 
jingle ; [was but single. 

But your rhyme was not double, ’cause your sight 

* Dr. Richard lMslium. 



8HERIDAN. 7*7 

For, as Helsham observe*, there's nothing can chime 
Or fit more exact than one eye and one rhyme. 

If you had not took physic, I’d pay off your bacon. 
But now I’ll write short, for fear you’re short-taken. 
Besides, Dick 4 forbid me, and call'd me a fool ; 

For he says, short as ’lis, it will give you a stool. 

In libris belli*, tu parum parcis ocellis; 

Dum nimium scribis, vel tulpA caicior ibis, 

Aut ad vina red is, nam sic lua lumina ledis : 

Sed tibi coenanti sunt collyria tantil 
K unquid eges visu, dum comples omnia risut 
Heu Sheridan ccecus, lieu eris nunc cercopithccus 
Nunc bend nasutus mittet tibi carmina tutus : 

Nunc ope llurgundi, nialus Helsham ridet ubunda, 
Nec Pbcebi fili versum quis milt ere Ilyly. 

Quid tibi cum libris ? relavet tua lumina Tybria 
Mixtus Satumo ; pen so sed pared diurno 
Observes hoc tu, nec script is uterc noctu. 

Nonnulli mingunt ct palpcbras sibi tingunt. 

Quidam purgantes, libros in stercore nantes 
Lingunt ; sic vinces videndo, mi bone, lynees. 
Cuium oculum tergis.dum scripta hoc fluminc mergis; 
Tunc oculi et nates, ni fuller, agent tibi grates. 

Vim fuge Decani, nec sit tibi curn Delani : 

Heu tibi si scribant, aut si tibi fercula libant, 

Pone loco mortis, rapis fera pocula fortis. 

Hsec tibi pauca dedi, sed consule Betty my lady, 
Huic te des sole, nec egebis pharmacopeia*. 

Hac somnians ceciui, 

Oct. 23, 1718. Jon. Swiit. 



AN ANSWER BY SHERIDAN. 
Pebi.egi versus versos, Jonathan bone, tews; 
Perlepidos quiddm ; scribcndo semper es idem. 
Laudibus extollo te, tu mihi magnus Apollo ; 

Tu frater Phcebus, oculis collyria prtebes, 

Ne minus insane reparas quoque damna Dinner, 
Qu* me percussit rad i is (nec dizeris ussit) 

Frigore coilecto ; medicus moderamine tecto 
Lodicum binum permit, et negatis mihi vinum. 

O terra et cerium ! qudm redit pectus nnhelum. 

Os mihi jam siccum, liceat mihi bibere die cum 1 
Ex vestro grato poculo, tarn sirpe prolate, 

Vina crcpant : sales ostendet quis mihi tales ? 
Lumina, vos sperao, dum cuppse gaudia cento : 
Perderc ctenim pellem nest ram, quoque crura in i- 
vellem. 

Amphora, qu&m dulces risus queis pectora mulcts, 
Pangitur a Flacco, cum pectus turget Iaccho : 
Clarius evohe ingeminaus geminatur et ohe ; 

Nempe jocosa propago, liscsit sic vocis imago. 



TO DR. SHERIDAN. 1718. 
Wiiatb'er your predecessors taught us, 

I havo a great esteem for Plautus ; 

And think your boys may gather there-hence 
More wit and humour than from Terence ; 

But as to comic Aristophanes, 

The rogue too vicious and too profane is. 

I went in vain to look for Eupolis 

Down in the Strand, b just where the New Pole is ; 

For I can tell you one thing, that 1 can, 

You will not find it in the Vatican. 

He and Cratinus used, as Horace says, 

To take his greatest grandees for asses. 

Poets, in those days, used to venture high ; 

But these are lost full many a century. 

Thus you may see, dear friend, ex pede hence. 

My judgment of the old comedians. 

• Dr. Richard llrliham. 

4 N.B. The Simihl n London. T)i* fuel may not be 
but the thyme cost me noiuc Ucuble.— gwiri. 
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TRIFLES PASSING BETWEEN 



Proceed to traffics : first Euripides 
(An author where I sometimes nip a-days) 

Is rightly censured by the 8tagirite, 

Who says his numbers do not fadge aright. 

A friend of mine that author despises 
So much he swears the very best piece is, 

For aught he knows, as bad as Thespis’s; 

And that a woman in these tragedies, 

Commonly speaking, but a sad jade is. 

At least 1 m well assured that no folk lays 
The weight on him they do on Sophocles. 

But, above all, I prefer Eschylus, 

Whose moving touches, when they please, kill us. 

And now I find my muse but ill able 
To hold out longer in trissy liable. 

I chose those rhymes out for their difficulty ; 

Will you return as hard ones if I call t’ye 1 



THE ANSWER, BY DR. SHERIDAN. 
Sir, 1 thank you for your comedies. 

I'll stay and read ’em now at home a-days, 

Because Pareus wrote but sorrily 

Thy notes. I’ll read Lambinus thoroughly; 

And then I shall be stoutly set a-gog 
To challenge every Irish pedagogue. 

I like your nice epistle critical, 

Which does In threefold rhymes so witty fall ; 
Upon the comic dram’ and tragedy 
Your notion’s right, but verses maggoty ; 

'Tis but an hour since I heard a man swear it, 
The devil himself could hardly answer it. 

As for your friend the sage Euripides, 

* I believe you give him now the slip o* days ; 

But mum for that pray come a Saturday 

And dine with me, you can’t a better day: 

I’ll give you nothing but a mutton chop, 

Some nappy-mcllow’d ale with rotten hop, 

A pint of wine as good as Falern’, 

Which we poor masters, God knows, all earn : 
We'll have a friend or two, sir, at table. 

Right honest men, for fcw’re computable ; 

Then when our liquor makes us talkative, 

We’ll to the fields, and take a walk at eve. 
Because I’m troubled much with laziness, 
These rhymes I’ve chosen for their easiness. 



DR. SHERIDAN TO DR. SWIFT. 1718. 
Dean Dean, since in rrarcs and puns you and T 
Pruy why is a woman a sieve and a riddle ? [deal, 
’Tis a thought that came into my noddle this morning, 
In bed as I lay, sir, a-tossing and turning. 

Y T ou’ll find if you read bu^a few of your histories. 
All women, as Eve, all women are mysteries, 

To find out this riddle I know you’ll be eager, 

And make every one of the sex a Belphegor. 

But that will not do, for I mean to commend them ; 
I swear without jest I an honour intend them. 

In a sieve, sir, their ancient extraction I quite tell, 
In a riddle I give you their power and their title. 
This I told you before ; do you know what I mean, 
sirt 

u Not I, by my troth, sir.” — Then read it again, Bir. 
The reason I send you these lines of rhymes double 
Is purely through pity, to save you the trouble 
Of thinking two hours for a rhyme as you did last. 
When your Pegasus canter'd in triple, and rid fast. 

As for my little nag, which I keep at Parnassus, 
With Phoebus’s leave, to run with his asses, 

He goes slow and sure, and he never is jaded, 

While your fiery sterd is whipp'd, spurr’d. bas'.i- 
naded. 

• N B. ~Yuu toid me you forgot yom GikIl. 



THE DEAN’S ANSWER. 

In reading your letter alone in my hackney, 

Your damnable riddle my poor brains did rati nigh. 
And when with much labour the matter I crack’d, 

I fouud you mistaken in matter of fact. 

A woman’s no sieve, (for with that you begin,) 
Because she lets out more than e’er she takes in. 
And that she’s a riddle can never be right, 

For a riddle is dark, but a woman is light. 

But grant her a sieve, I can say something archer ; 
Pray what is a man 7 he’s a fine linen searcher. 
Now tell me a thing that wants interpretation, 

What name for a maid,* was the first man’ s damna- 
tion ; 

If your worship will please to explain me this rebus, 
1 swear from henceforward you shall be my Phcebus. 
Prom my hackney-coach. Sept. Il, 1716. 
past 12 at noon. 

DR. SHERIDAN’S REPLY TO THE DEAN. 
Don’t think these few lines which I send a re- 
proach 

From my Muse in a car to your MuBe in a coach. 
The great god of poemB delights In a car, 

Which makes him so bright that we see him from far; 
For were he mew’d up in a coach, 'tis allow’d 
We’d see him no more than we see through a cloud. 

You know to apply this— I do not disparage 
Your lines, but I say they’re the worse for the car* 
riage. 

Now first you deny that a woman's a sieve ; 

I say that she is; What reason d’ye give? 

Because she lets out more than she takes in. 

Is’t that you advance for't? you are still to begin. 
Your major and minor I both can refute, 

I’ll teach you hereafter with whom to dispute. 

A sieve keeps in half, deny’t if you can. [bran?” 
D. “Adiucks, I mistook it, who thought of the 
I tell you in short, sir, you should* have a pair o* 
stocks 

For thinking to palm on your friend such a paradox. 
Indeed, I confess, at the close you grew better. 

But you light from your coach when you finish’d 
your letter. 

Your thing which you say wants interpretation, 
What’s name for a maiden — the first man’s damna- 
tion? 

A damsel — Adam’s hell — ay, there I have hit it, 

Ju9t as you conceiv'd it, just so have J writ it. 

Since this I’ve discover’d, I’ll make you to know it. 
That now I’m your Phcebus, and you are my poet. 
But if you interpret the two lines that follow. 

I’ll again be your poet, and you my Apollo. 

YVhy a noble lord's dog and my schoolhousc this 
weather [thert 

Make up the best catch when they’re coupled toge 
Prom my Rinjpend car. Sept. 1*. 1718. 
l»a*t ft iu the iminmtg, on a repetition 



TO THE SAME. 

BY DB. SHERIDAN. 

12 o'clock at noon, 

O. S. September 12, 17IS. 

Sir, perhaps you may wonder, I send you so soon 
Another epistle ; consider ’tis noon. [is. 

For all his acquaintance well know that friend Tom 
Whenever he makes one, as good as his promise. 
Now Phcebus exalted, sits high on his throne. 
Dividing the heav'us, dividing ray crown, 

• A dnmarl. i. e. Arfnm’t hell. 

1 lU-w^intr pardon for the rxprtsiou to a dhruitaiy of the 
church. 



SWIFT AND 

Into poems and business, my skull's split in two, 

One side for the lawyers, and t'other for you. 

With my left eye I sec you ait snug in your stall, 
With ray right I'm attending the lawyers that scrawl. 
With my left I behold your bcllower a cur chase ; 
With ray right I’m a-reading my deeds for a purchase. 
My left ear's attending the hymns of the choir, 

My right ear is stunn’d with the noise of the crier. 
My right hand’s inditing these lines to your rever- 
ence, 

My left is indenting for me and heirs evcr-hence. 
Although in myself I’m divided in two. 

Dear dean. I shall ne’er be divided from you. 



THE DEAN OF ST. PATRICK’S 

TO THOMAS SHERIDAN. 

Sir, 

I cannot but think that we lire in a bad age, 

0 tempora , O more s ! as ’tis in the adage. 

My foot was but just set out from my cathedral, 
When into my hands comes a letter from the droll. 

1 can’t pray in quiet for you and your verses ; 

But now let us hear what the Muse from your car 
says. 

Huin — excellent good — your anger was stirr’d ; 
Well, punners aud rhymers must have the last word. 
But let me advise you, when next I hear from you, 
To leave off this passion which does not become you ; 
For we who debate on a subject important [ou't. 
Must argue with calmness, or else will come short 
For myself, I protest, I care not a Addle. 

For a riddle and sieve, or a sieve and a riddle ; 

And think of the sex as you please, I’d as lieve 
You call them a riddle as call them a sieve. 

Yet still you are out, (though to vex you I’m loth,) 
For I’ll prove it impossible they can be both ; 

A schoolboy know this, for it plainly appears 
That a sieve dissolves riddles by help of the shears; 
For you can't but have heard of a trick among 
wizards, 

To break open riddles with shears or with scissors. 

Think again of the sieve, and I'll hold you a wager, 
You’ll dare not to question my minor or major.® 

A sieve keeps half in, and therefore, no doubt. 

Like a woman, keeps in less than it lets out 
Why sure, Mr. Poet, your head got a-jar 
By riding this morning too long in your car : 

And I wish your few friends, when they next see 
your cargo, 

For the sake of your senses would lay an embargo. 
You threaten the stocks ; I say you are scurrilous, 
And you durst not talk thus if I saw you at our ale- 
house. 

Bat as for your threats, you may do what you can ; 

I despise any poet that truckled to Dan. 

But keep a good tongue, or you’ll find to your smart. 
From rhyming in cars, you may swing in a cart. 

You found out my rebus with very much modesty; 
But thanks to the lady ; I’m sure she’s too good to ye : 
Till she lent you her help, you were in a hue 
twitter ; 

You hit it, you say ; — you're a delicate hitter. 

IIow could you forget so ungratefully a lass, 

And if you be my Phcebus, pray who was your Pal- 
As for your new rebus, or riddle, or crux, [last 
I will either explain, or repay it by trucks ; 

Though your lords, and your dogs, and your catches, 
methinks, 

Are harder than ever were put by the sphinx. 

And thus I am fully revenged for your late tricks, 
Which is all at present from the 

Dean ok St. Patrick's. 

From my rlo»ct. Sept 12, 171S, 
iual 12 at uootl. 

* Ut lu per per am arguim-siam 



SHERIDAN. ™ 

TO THE DEAN OF ST. PATRICK’S. 

Sir,— Your Billingsgate Muse methinks docs bcgi n 
With much greater noise than a conjugal din. 

A pox of her bawling, her tempora et more a ! 

What are times now to met a’nt I one of the Tories! 
You tell me my verses disturb you at prayers ; 

Oh, oh, Mr. Dean, are you there with your bears 1 
You pray, I suppose, like a heathen, to Phmbus, 

To give his assistance to make out my rebus : 

Which I don't think so fair ; leave it off for the future ; 
When the combat is equal, this god should be neuter. 
I’m now at the tavern, where I drink all I can. 

To write with more spirit ; I’ll drink no more Heli- 
For Helicon is water, and water is weak ; f con ; 
’Tis wine on the gross lee, that makes your M use 
speak. 

This I know by her spirit and life ; but I think 
She’s much in the wrong to scold in her drink. 

Her damn’d pointed tongue pierced almost to my 

Tell me of a cart, —tell me of a , [heart ; 

I’d have you to tell on both sides her ears, [stairs : 
If she comes to my house, that I’ll kick her dowh 
Then home she shall limping go, squalling out, O my 
knee 

You shall soon have a crutch to buy for your Melpo- 
mene. 

You may come as her bully, to bluster and swagger ; 
But my ink is my poison, my pen is my dagger; 
Stand off, I desire, aud mark what I say to you, 

If you come I will make your Appollo shine through 
you. 

Don’t think, nir, I fear a dean, as I would fear a dun 
Which is all at present from yours, 

Thomas Sheridan. 



THE DEAN TO THOMAS SHERIDAN. 
Sir, — When I saw you to-day, as I went with lord 
Anglesey, 

Lord, said I, who’s that parson, how awkwardly 
dangles he ! 

When whip you trot up, without mindingyour betters. 
To the very coach side, and threaten your letters. 

Is the poison [and dagger] you boast in your jaws, 
trow! 

Arc you still in your cart with convitia ex plaustrot 
But to scold is your trade, which I soon should be 
foil’d in, 

For scolding is just quasi diceres—- school-din : 

Aud I thiuk I may say you could many good shil 
lings get, [Billingsgate ; 

Were you dress’d like a bawd, and sold oysters at 
But coach it or cart it. I’d have you know, sirrah. 
I’ll write, though I’m forced to write in a wheel- 
barrow ; 

Nay, hector and swagger, you’ll still find me stanch, 
And you and your cart shall give me carte blanche . 
Since you write in a cart, keep it tecta et sarta. 

’Tis all you have for it; ’tis your best Magna Carta; 
And I love you so well, as I told you long ago, 

That I’ll ne’er give my vote for I)elenda Cart-ago. 
Now you write from your cellar, I find out your art. 
You rhyme as folks fence, in tierce and in cart : 

You r ink is your poison,® your pen is what not ; 
Your ink is your drink, b your pen is your pot. 

To my goddess Melpomene, pride of her sex, 

I gave, as you beg, your most humble respects : 

The rest of your compliment I dare not tell her, 

For she never descends so low as the cellar ; 

But before you can put yourself under her banners, 
She declares from her throne you must learn belter 
manners. 

* VU. ut lu pried icas. 
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If once in your collar my Phcebtts should shine, 

1 tell you I'd not give a tig for your wine ; 

So I'll leave him behind, for I certainly know it. 
What he ripen* above ground he sours below it. 

But why should we fight thus, ray partner so dear, 
With three hundred and sixty-llte poems a-ycar 1 
Let's quarrel no longer, since Dan and George 
Rochfort [watch for't. 

Will laugh in their sleeves: I can tell you they 
Then George will rejoice, and Dan will sing high- 
lioc Ithacus relit, ct magui mercentur Atridtu. [ day : 

Jon. Swift 

Written, signed, and scaled, five minutes sod 
eleven iccuodi after the receipt of yours, al- 
lowing en second* for sealing and super- 
scribing, from my bed-side, just eleven mi- 
nutes alter eleven. Sept. 1*. 1718. 

Erratum in your last, 1. antepenult, pro “ fear a 
Dun” lege “ fear a Dan ila oranes MSS. quos 
ego legi, et ita raagis congruum tarn sensui quam 
veritati. 



TO DR. SHERIDAN.* 

Dec. 14, 1719, nine at night. 

Sin, — It Is impossible to know by your letter 
whether the wine is to be bottled to-morrow 
or no. 

If it be, or be not, why did not you in plain English 
tell us so 1 

For my part, it was by mere chance I came to sit 
with the ladies* this night ; 

And if they had not told me there was a letter from 
you, and your man Alexander had not gone and 
come back from the deanery, and the boy here 
had not been sent to let Alexander know I was 
here, I should have missed the letter outright. 

Truly I don’t know who’s bound to be sending for 
corks to stop your bottles, with a vengeance. 

Make a page of your own age, and send your man 
Alexander to buy corks ; for Saunders already has 
gone about ten jaunts. 

Mrs. Dingley and Mrs. Johnson say, truly they don't 
care for your wife’s company, though they like 
your wine; but they had rather have it at their 
own house to drink in quiet. 

However, they own it is very civil in Mrs. Sheridan 
to make the offer ; and they cannot deny it. 

1 wish Alexander safe at St. Catherine's to-night, 
with alt roy heart and soul, upon my word and 
honour : 

But I think it base in you to semi a poor fellow out 
so late at this time of year, when one would not 
turn out a dog that one valued ; I appeal to your 
friend Mr. Connor. 

1 would present my humble service to my lady 
Mountcashcl ; but truly I thought she would have 
made advances to have been acquainted with me, 
as she pretended. 

But now I can write no more, for you see plainly my 
paper is ended. 

1st P.8. 

1 wish, when you prated, your letter you'd dated : 

Much plague it created. I scolded and rated ; 

My soul is much grated ; for your man I long waited. 

I think you are fated like a bear to be baited : 

Your man is belated : the case I have stated ; 

And me you have cheated. My stable’s unslated. I 

Come back t* us well freighted. 

I remember my late head ; and wish you translated, j 

For teaxing me. 

• lo titit letter, thoutfh written in pioae, the reader, upon 

•xamiuing. Will And e.vrh v*«nod smtt-nc* thyme* to the fanner. 
k Mi*. Johnson and Mr*. Dingley . 



2nd P.8. 

Mrs. Dingley desires me singly [yooj 

Her service to present you ; hopes that will content 
But Johnson madam is grown a sad dame, [verse. 
For want of your converse, and cannot send one 
3rd P.S. [tling ; 

You keep such a twuttling with you and your boi- 
But I see the sura total, wc shall ne'er have a bottle ; 
The long and the short, we shall not have a quart : 

I wish you would sign't, that we have a pint. 

For all your colloguing,* I’d be glad of a k noggin > 
But I doubt 'tis a sham ; you won’t give us a dram. 
'Tis of shine a mouth moon-ful, you won't part with 
a spoonful ; 

And I must be nimble, if I can fill my thimble. 

You sec I won’t stop, till I come to a drop. 

But I doubt the oraculum is a poor supernaculum ; 
Though perhaps you may tell it, for a grace if wa 
smell it* Stella. 



DR. SHERIDAN'S ANSWER. 

I'd have you to know, as sure as you're dean, 

On Thursday my cask of Obrien I’ll drain ; 

If my wife is not willing, 1 say she’s a quean ; 

And my right to the cellar, egad, I'll maintain 
As bravely as any that fought at Dunblain : 

Go tell her it over and over again. 

1 hope, os I ride to the town, it won’t rain ; 

For, should it, I fear it will cool my hot brain, 
Entirely extinguish my poetic vein ; 

And then I should be as stupid as Kain, 

Who preach'd on three heads, though he mention’d 
but twain. 

Now Wordel’s in haste, and begins to complain ; 
Your most humble servant, dear sir, I remain, 

T. S— n. 

Get Hclsham, Walmsley, Delany, 

And some Grattans, if there be any f 
Take care you do not bid too many. 



DR. SWIFT'S REPLY. 

The verses you sent on your bottling vour wine 
Were, in every one's judgment, exceedingly fine ; 
And I must confess, as a dean and divine, 

I think you inspired by the Muses all nine. 

I nicely examined them every line, [shine ; 

And the worst of them all liko a barn-door did 
O, that Jove would give me such a talent as thine I 
With Delany or Dan I would scorn to combine. 

I know they have many a wicked design ; 

And, give Satan his due, Dan begins to refine. 
However, 1 wish, honest comrade of mine. 

You would really on Thursday leave St. Catharine,* 
Where I hear you are cramm'd every day like a 
swine ; 

With me you’ll uo more have a stomach to dine, 

Nor after your victuals lie sleeping supine ; 

So I wish you were toothless, like lord Masserinc. 
But were you as wicked as lewd Aretine, 

I wish you would tell me which way you iucline. 

If when you return your road you don’t line, 

On Thursday I’ll pay my respects at your shrine, 
Wherever you bend, wherever you twine, 

In square, or in opposite, circle, or trine. 

Your beef will on Thursday be saltcr than brine : 

I hope you have swill'd with new milk from the kine, 
As much as the LiflVc’s outdone by the Rhine; 

And Dan shall be with us with nose aquiline. 

■ A phiii*' used in Ireland fur a specious appearance ol 
kindnr** without sincerity 

k A name used in Ireland for the Fn-lwh quartern. 

• i. e. in Dublin. far they were countn cl' rpj. 

4 The aeut of lady Mouutc.ui.el, near DuLltu. 
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If you do not come back wo shall weep out our 
eyne ; 

Or may your gown never be good Lutherine. 

The beef you have got I hear is a chine ; 

Bui if too many come, your madam will whine; 
And then you may kiss the low end of her spine. 
But enough of this poetry Alexandrine ; 

I hope you will not think this a pasquinc. 



GEORGE ROCHFORT’S VERSES, 

FOR THE REV. DR. SWIFT, DEAN OF ST. PATRICK'S, 
AT LARACON, NEAR TRIM. 

MUSA CLONSIIOGHIANA. 

That Downpatrick’s dean, or Patrick’s down went, 
Like two arrand deans, two deans errant I meant ; 
So that Christinas appears at Bellcampe like a Lent, 
Gives the gamesters of both houses great discontent. 

Our parsons agree here, as those did at Trent, 
Dan’s forehead has got a most damnable dent. 
Besides a large hole in his Michaelmas rent. 

But your fancy on rhyming so cursedly bent. 

With your bloody ouns in one stanza pent, 

Docs Jack’s utter ruin at picket prevent, 

For an answer in specie to yours must be sent ; 

So this moment at crambo (not shuffling) is spent. 
And 1 lose by this crotchet quaterze, point, and 
quint, 

Which you know to a gamester is great bitterment ; 
But whisk shall revenge me on you, Batt, and Brent, 
bellcampe, Jan. 1, 1717. 



THOMAS SHERIDAN, CLERK, 

TO GEOHQE-N1M-DAN-DEAN, ESQ. 

Written July IS, 1721, at night. 

I’d have you t’ know, George, 4 Dan, b Dean,® and 
Nim, d 

That I’ve learned how verse t’ compose trim, 

Much better b’half th’n you, n’r you, n’r him, 

And that I’d rid’cule their ’ud your flam Him. 

Ay b’t then, p'rhaps, says you, t’a a merry whim, 
With ’bundance of mark’d notes i’th’ rim, 

So th’t I ought n’t for t' be morose ’nd t’ look grim, 
Think n’t your ’p'stle put tn' in a megrim ; 

Though ’n rcp't’t’on day, I ’ppear ver' slim, 

Th’ lust bowl ’t Hclsham’s did m’ head t’ swim, 

So th’t I h’d mau' aches ’n Vry scrubb’d limb. 
Cause th’ top of th' bowl I h’d oft us’d t’ skim ; 

Aud b’sides Dlan # swears th't I h’d swall’w'd s’v'r’l 
brim- 

Mere, ’nd that my vis’ge’s covVd o’er with r*d pim- 
ples : mVo’er though m’ scull were (*s ’tis n’t) *s 
strong ’a tira- 

Bcr, 't must have ach’d. Th’ clans of th' c’llegc 
Sanh’drim, 

Pres’ut the’r humbl’ and ’fect’nate respects ; that ’s t’ 
say, D’ln*, ’chlin, P. Ludl*, Die’ St’wart, H’lshnm, 
Capt’n P’rr’ W aim si’, ’nd Longsh’uks Timm.* 



GEORGE-NIM-DAN-DEAN’S ANSWER. 
Dear Sheridan! a gentle pair 
Of GaulBtown lads (for such they are), 

Besides a brace of grave divines, 

Adore the smoothness of thy lines : 

Smooth as our basin’s silver flood, 

Ere George had robb’d it of its mud; 

Smoother than Pegasus* old shoe, 

Ere Vulcan comes to make him new. 

• Gcortfc Rochfoit. 4 Mr. Jackson. • Dr. Swift. 

d Mr. John lloclifort, called by the dean Nimrod, or Nim, 
rom Ills attachment to hunting, 

• Dr. James sUiylurd, afterwards bishop of Cloy no 



The board on which we set our a — s, 

Is not so smooth as arc thy verses ; 

Compared with which (aud that’s enough) 

A smoothing-iron itself is rough. 

Nor praise I less that circumcision, 

By modern poets call’d elision, 

With which, in proper station placed, 

Thy polish’d lines are firmly braced. 

Thus a wise tailor is not pinching, 

But turns at every seam an inch iu ; 

Or else, be sure, your broad-cloth breecncs 
Will n’er be smooth nor hold their stitches. 
Thy verse, like bricks, defy the weather. 

When smooth'd by rubbing them together; 

Thy words so closely wedged and short are, 
Like w&lls, more lasting without mortar ; 

By leaving out the needless vowels, 

You save the charge of lime and trowels. 

One letter still another locks, 

Each grooved aud dovetail’d like a box ; 

Thy muse is tuck'd up and succinct ; 

In chains thy syllables are link’d : 

Thy words together tied in small hanks. 

Close as the Macedonian phalanx 1 
Or like the umbo of the Romans, 

Which fiercest foes could break by no means. 
The critic, to his grief will And 
How firmly these indentures bind. 

So, in the kindred painter's art, 

The shortening is the nicest port, 

Philologers of future ages, 

How will they pore upon thy pages! 

Nor will they dare to break the joints, 

But help thee to be read with poiuts : 

Or else, to show their learned labour, you 
May backward be perused like Hebrew, 

In which they need not lose a bit 
Or of thy harmony or wit 
To make a work completely fine, 

Number and weight and measure join ; 

Then all roust grant your lines are weighty, 
Where thirty weigh as much as eighty ; 

All must allow your numbers more, 

Where twenty lines exceed fourscore ; 

Nor can we think your measure short. 

Where less than forty fill a quart. 

With Alexandrian in the close, 

Long, long, long, long, like Dun’s long nose. 

G EORGE-N I M- DAN- DEAN ’S I N V STATION 
TO THOMAS SHERIDAN. 

GsuUtowo, Aug. 2. 1721 

Dear Tom, this verse, which however the begin- 
ning may appear, yet in the end’s good metre. 

Is sent to desire that, when your August vocation 
comes, your friends you’d meet here. 

For why should you stay in the filthy hole, I mean 
the city so smoky. 

When you have not one friend left in town, or at 
leaBt not one that’s witty, to joke w* ye t 
For as for honest John, 4 though I’m not sure on’t, 
yet I’ll be hang’d, lest he 

Be gone down to the county of Wexford with tha. 

great peer the lord Anglesey.^ 

01 but I forgot; perhaps, by this time, you may 
have one come to town, but I don’t know whether 
lie be friend or foe, Delany : 

But, however, if he be come, bring him down, and 
you shall go back in a fortnight, for I know there’s 
no delaying ye. 

O 1 1 forgot too ; I believe there may be one more, 1 
mean that great fat joker, friend Helsham, he 

4 Supposed to menu Pr. Walnjsley . 
b Aitliut cuil of Anglesey. 
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That wrote the prologue,* and if you atay with him, 
depend on’t, in the end he’ll sham ye. 

Bring down Longshanks Jim b too ; but, now I think 
on’t, he’s not yet come from Courtovvn,® 1 fancy ; 

For 1 heard, a month ago, that he was down there a- 
courting sly Nancy. 

However, bring down yourself, and you bring down 
all; for, to say it we may venture, 

In thee Delany’s spleen, Johu’s mirth, Helsham’s 
jokes, and the soft soul of amorous Jemmy centre. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

1 had forgot to desire you to bring down what I say 
you have, and you’ll believe me os sure us a gun, 
and own it ; 

1 mean, what no other mortal in the universe can 
boast of, your own spirit of pun, and own wit. 

And now I hope you’ll excuse this rhyming, which 
I must say is (though written somewhat at large) 
trim and clean ; 

And so I conclude, with humble respects as usual, 
Your most dutiful and obedient 

Georgb-Nim-Dan-Dean. 



TO GEORGE-NIM-DAN-DEAN, ESQ., 

UPON HIS INCOMPARABLE VERSES. 

Br DR. DELANY IN SHERIDAN'S NAME 
Hail, human compound quadrifarious, 
Invincible as wight Bri&reus ! 

Hail ! doubly-doubled mighty merry one, 
Stronger than triple-bodied Geryon ! 

O may your vastness deign t’ excuse 
The praises of a puny Muse, 

Unable, in her utmost flight, 

To reach thy huge colossian height ! 

T’ attempt to write like thee were frantic, 
Whose lines are, like thyself, gigantic. 

Yet let mo bless, in humbler strain, 

Thy vast, thy bold Cambysian vein, 

Pour’d out t* enrich thy native isle, 

As Egypt won’t to be with Nile. 

O, how I joy to see thee wander, 

In many a winding loose meander, 

In circling mazes, smooth and supple, 

And ending in a clink quadruple ; 

Loud, yet agreeable withal, 

Like rivers rattling in their foil ! 

Thine, sure, is poetry divine, 

Where wit and majesty combine ; 

Where every line, as huge as seven, 

If stretch’d in length, would reach to heaven; 
Here all comparing would be slandering. 

The least is more than Alexandrine. 

Against thy verse Time sees with pain, 

He whets his envious scythe in vain ; 

For though from thee he much may pare, 

Yet much thou still wilt have to spare. 

Thou hast alone the skill to feast 
With Roman elegance of taste, 

Who hast of rhymes as vast resources 
As Pompey’s caterer of courses. 

O thou, of all the Nine inspired ! 

My languid soul, with teaching tired, 

How is it raptured when it thinks 
Of thy harmonious set of chinks ; 

Each answering each in various rhymes, 

Like echo to St. Patrick’s chimes ! 

Thy Muse, majestic in her rage, 

Moves like Statira on the stage ; 

And scarcely can one page sustain 
The length of such a flowing train : 

• It wan customary with Dr. Sheridan to have a Greek play 
tcti.l by his head rliM jus* Itcfore they entered the university . 

b t»r James '•topfoid, hUhnpof Cloyoe. 

• The seat of iluawry, esq., iu the count) of Kildare. 



Her train of variegated dye 
Shows like Thaumantia’s in the sky s 
Alike they glow, alike they please, 

Alike impress’d by Phoebus' rays. 

Thy verse — (ye Gods! I cannot bear it' 
To what, to what shall I compare it 1 
’Tit like, what I have oft heard spoke on, 
The famous statue of Laocoon. 

’Tis like, — O yes, ’tis very like it, — 

The long, long string, with which you fly kite 
'Tis like what you, and one or two more, 
Roar to your Echo* in good humour ; 

And every couplet thou hast writ 
Concludes with Rhattah-whittah-whit. b 



TO MR. THOMAS SHERIDAN, 

TON HIS VERSES WRITTEN IN CIRCLES. 

BY DR. SWIFT. 

It never was known that circular letters 
By humble companions were sent to their betters 
And as to the subject, our judgment, tneherc'le, 

Is this, that you argue like fools in a circle. 

But now for your verses; we tell you, tmprimU , [is, 
The segment so large ’twixt your reason and rhyme 
That we walk all about like a horse in & pound, 
And, before we find either, our noddles turn round. 
Sufficient it were, oue would thiuk, in your road rant. 
To give us your measures of line by a quadrant* 

But we took our dividers, and found your d — ti’d 
In each single verse, took up a diameter. [metre. 
But how, Mr. Sheridan, came you to venture 
George, Dan, Dean, and Nim, to place in the centre 1 C 
’Twill appear to your cost you are fairly trepann’d, 
For the chord of your circle is now iu their hand. 
The chord, or the radius, it matters not whether, 

By which your jade Pegasus, fix’d in a tether, [ring, 
As his betters are used, shall be lash’d round the 
Three fellows with whips, and the dean holds the 
string. 

Will Hancock declares you are out of your compass, 
To encroach on his art by writing of bombast ; 

And has taken just now a firm resolution 
To answer your style without circumlocution. 

Lady Betty* presents you her serv ice most humble. 
And is not afraid your worship will grumble 
That she make of your verses a hoop for Miss Tam.* 
Which is all at present ; and so I remain — 

ON DR. SHERIDAN’S CIRCULAR VERSES. 

BY MR. GEORGE ROCHFORT. 

With music and poetry equally blcss’d, 

A bard thus Apollo most humbly address’d ; 

“ Great author of harmony, verses, and light! 
Assisted by thee, 1 both fiddle and write. 

Yet unheeded I scrape, or I scribble all day, 

My verse is neglected, my tunes thrown away. 

Thy substitute here, vice Apollo, disdains 
To vouch for my numbers, or liBt to my strains ; 

Thy manual signet refuses to put 

To the air* I produce from the pen or the gut. 

Be thou then propitious, great Phoebus ! and gram 
Relief or reward to my merit or want. 

Though the dean and Dclany transcendently shine, 
O brighten one solo or sonnet of mine ! [abode , 
With them I’m content thou should’st make thy 
But visit thy servant in jig or in ode ; 

Make one work immortal: ’tis all I request.” 

Apollo look’d pleased ; and, resolving to jest, 

• At Ganlstovrn there i» a remarkable famous echo, 
b in illusion in the Bound produced by the echo. 

• Their figures **ere in the centre of toe verses. 

• Daughter %tS the earl of Drogheda, aud manic 1 to l)roi||» 
Koch fort. c*q. 

• Muu Tlu>maaou lad) Hetty's daughter. 
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Replied, “ Honest friend, I*re consider'd thy case ; 
Nor dislike thy well-meaning and humorous face. 
Thy petition I grant : the boon is not great ; 

Thy works shall continue ; and here’s the receipt. 
On rondeaus hereafter thv fiddle-strings spend : 
Write verses in circles: they never shall end.” 



ON DAN JACKSON’S PICTURE, 

CUT IN SILK AND PAPER. 

To fair lady Betty Dan sat for his picture. 

And defied her to draw him so oft as he piqued her. 
He knew she’d no pencil or colouring by her, 

And therefore he thought he might safely defy her. 
Come sit, says my lady ; then whips up her scissor 
And cuts out his coxcomb in silk in a trice, sir. 

Dan sat with attention, and saw with surprise 
How she lengthen’d his chin, how she hollow’d his 
But Batter’d himself with a secret conceit [eyes ; 
That his thin leathern jaws all her art would defeat. 
Lady Betty observed it, then pulls out & pin, 

And varies the grain of the stuff to his grin : 

And, to make roasted silk to resemble his raw-bone, 
She raised up a thread to the jet of his jaw-bone ; 
Till at length in exactest proportion he rose, 

From the crown of his head to the arch of his nose : 
And if lady Betty had drawn him with wig and all, 
*Tis certain the copy had outdone the original. 

Well, that’s but my outside, says Dan, with a 
vapour ; 

Say you sol says ray lady ; I’ve lined it with paper. 

Patr. Drlany, SCUlp. 



ON THE SAME PICTURE. 

Clarissa draws her scissors from the case 
To draw the lines of poor Dan Jackson’s face ; 

One sloping cut made forehead, nose, and chin, 

A nick produced a mouth, and made him grin, 
8uch as in tailor’s measure you have seen. 

But still were wanting his grimalkin eyes, 

For which gray worsted stocking paint supplies. 

Th’ unravell’d thread through needle’s eye convey’d, 
Transferr’d itself into his pasteboard head. 

How came the scissors to be thus outdone 1 
The needle had an eye, and they had none. 

O wondrous force of art ! now look at Dan — 

You'll swear the pasteboard was the better man. 

“ The devil 1” says he, " the head is not so full !’* 
Indeed it is — be bold the paper skull. 

Thos. Sheridan, sculp. 



ON THE SAME. 

I p you say this was made for friend Dan, you belie it. 
1*11 swear he’s so like it that he was made by it. 

Thos. Sheridan, sculp. 



ON THE SAME PICTURE. 

Dan's evil genius in a trice 

Had stripp'd him of his coin at dice. 

Chloe, observing this disgrace, 

On Pam cut out his rueful face. 

By G — , says Dan, ’tis very hard, 

Cut out at dice, cut out at card ! 

G. Rochfort, sculp. 



But when I would find rhyme for Rochfort, 

And look in English, French, and Scotch for’l, 

At last I’m fairly forced to botch for’t. 

Bid lady Betty recollect her, 

And tell who was it could direct her 
To draw the face of such a spectre 1 
I must confess that as to me, sirs, 

Though I ne’er Baw her hold the scissors, 

I now could safely swear it is hers. 

’Tis true, no nose could come in better ; 

’Tis a vast subject stuff’d with matter, 

Which all may handle, none can flatter. 

Take courage, Dan ; this plainly shows 
That not the wisest mortal knows 
What fortune may befall his nose. 

Show me the brightest Irish toast, 

Who from her lover e’er could boast 
Above a song or two at most : 

For thee three poets now are drudging all, 

To praise the cheeks, chin, nose, the bridge and all, 
Both of the picture and original. 

Thy nose's length and fame extend 
So far, dear Dan, that every friend 
Tries who shall have it by the end. 

And future poets, as they rise. 

8hall read with envy and surprise 
Thy nose outshining Celia’s eyes. 

Jonathan Swift. 



DAN JACKSON’S DEFENCE. 

My Terse better you‘11 find than my face is % 

A word to the wise — «i pictura poetit. 

Three merry lads, with envy stung, 

Because Dan’s face is better hung, 
Combined in verse to rhyme it down, 

And in its place set up their own ; 

As if they’d run it down much better 
By number of their feet in metre. 

Or that its red did cause their spite, 

Which made them draw in black and white. 
Be that as ’twill, this is most true, 

They were Inspired by what they drew 
Let then such critics know, my face 
Gives them their comeliness and grace : 
W'hile every line of face does bring 
A line of grace to what they sing. 

But yet, methiuks, though with disgrace 
Both to the picture and the face, 

I should name them who do rehearse 
The story of the picture farce ; 

The squire, in French, as hard as stone. 

Or strong as rock, that's all as one, 

On face on cards is very brisk, sirs. 

Because on them you play at whisk, sirs. 
But much I wonder, why my crony 
Should envied be by De-el-any : 

And yet much more that half-namesake 
Should join a party in the freak. 

For sure I am it was not safe 
Thus to abuse his better half, 

As I shall prove you, Dan, to be, 

Divisim and conjunctively. 

For if Dan love not Sherry, can 
Sherry be anything to Dan 1 
This is the case whene’er you see 
Dan makeB nothing of Sherry ; 

Or should Dan be by Sherry o’erta’en, 

Then Dan would be poor Sherridane ; 

’Tis hard then he should be decried 
By Dan, with Sherry by his side. 



ON THE SAME PICTURE. 
Whilst you three merry poets traffic 
To give us a description graphic 
Of Dan’s large nose in modern sapphic, 

I spend my time in making sermons, 

Or writing libels on the Germans, 

Or murmuring at Whigs’ preferments. 
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But, if the case must be- so hard. 
That faces suffer by a card, 

Let critics censure, what care 1 1 
Backbiters only we defy, 

Faces are free from injury. 



MR. ROCH FORT'S REPLY. 

You say your face is better hung 
Than ours — by whatt by nose or tongue 1 
Iu not explaining you are wrong 

to us, sir. 

Because we thus must state the case. 

That you have got a hanging face, 

Th' untimely end’s a damn’d disgrace 

of noose, sir. 

But yet be not cast down : I see 
A weaver will your hangman be : 

You’ll only hang in tapestry 
- with many ; 

And then the ladies, I suppose, 

Will praise your longitude of nose, 

For latent charms within your clothes, 

dear Danny. 

Thus will the fair of every age 
From all parts make their pilgrimage, 
Worship thy nose with pious rage 

of love, sir : 

All their religion will be spent 
About thy woven monument, 

And not one orison be sent 

to Jove, sir. 

You the famed idol will become, 

As gardens graced in ancient Rome, 

By matrons worshipp’d in the gloom 

of night. 

O happy Dan! thrice happy sure! 

Thy fame for ever shall endure, 

Who after death con love secure 

at sight. 

So far I thought it was my duty 
To dwell upon thy boasted beauty ; 

Now I’ll proceed : a word or two t’ ye 

in answer 

To that part where you carry on 
This paradox, that rock and stone, 

In your opinion, are all one : 

IIow can, sir, 

A man of reasoning so profound 
So stupidly be run a-ground, 

As things so different to confound 

t' our senses t 

Except you judged them by the knock 
Of near an equal hardy block ; 

Such an experimental stroke 

convinces. 

Then might you be, by dint of reason, 

A pr toper judge on this occasion; 

'Gainst feeling there’s no disputation, 

is granted : 

Therefore to thy superior wit, 

Who made the trial, we submit ; 

Thy head to prove the truth of it 

we wanted. 

In one assertion you’re to blame. 

Where Dan and Sherry’s mode the same, 
Endeavouring to have your name 

refined, sir : 



You’ll see most grossly you mistook, 

If you consult your spelling-book, 

(The better half you say you took,) 

you’ll find, sir, 

8, H, E, she — and It, I, ri, 

Both put together make Sherry ; 

D, A, N, Dan — makes up the three 

syllables ; 

Dan is but one, and Sherry two. 

Then, sir, your choice will never do ; 
Therefore, I’ve turn’d, my friend, on you 

the tables. 



DR. DELANY’S REPLY. 

Assist me, my Muse, while I labour to limn bin* 
Crcdite, Ptsoncs, uti tabular persimtlem. 

You look and you write with so different a grace. 
That I envy your verse, though I did not your face. 
And to him that thinks rightly, there’s reason enough, 
'Cause one is a# smooth as tne other is rough. 

But much I’m amazed you should think my design 
W as to rhyme down your nose, oryour harlequin grin. 
Which you yourself wonder the de’el should malign. 
And if ’tis so strange that your monstership’s crany 
Should be envied by him, much less by Delany ; 
Though 1 own to you, when 1 consider it stricter, 

I envy the painter, although not the picture. 

And justly she’s envied, since a fiend of hell 
Was never drawn right but by her and Raphael. 

Next, as to the charge, which you tell us is true, 
That we were inspired by the subject we drew. 
Inspired we were, and well, sir, you knew it ; 

Yet not by your nose, but the fair one that drew it ; 
Had your nose been the Muse, we had ne’er been 
inspired, (fired. 

Though perhaps it might justly ’ve been said we were 
As to the division of words in your staves, 

Like my countryman’s horn-comb into three halves, 
I meddle not with ’t, but presume to make merry, 
You call’d Dan one half, and t’other half Sherry : 
Now if Dan’s a half, as you call’t o’er and o’er, 
Then it can’t be denied that Sherry’s two more. 

For pray give me leave to say, sir, for all you. 

That Sherry’s at least of double the value. 

But perhaps, sir, you did it to fill up the verse ; 

8o crowds in a concert (like actors in farce) 

Play two parts in one, when scrapers are scarce. 

But be that as ’twill, you’ll know more anon, sir, 
When Sheridan sends to merry Dan answer. 



SHERIDAN’S REPLY. 

Three merry lads you own we are ; 

'Tis very true, and free from care : 

But cmious we canuot bear, 

believe, sir : 

For, were all forms of beauty thine, 

Were jou like Nereus soft and fine, 

We should not in the least repine, 

or grieve, sir. 

Then know from us, most beauteous Dan, 

That roughness best becomes a man ; 

’Tis women should be pale and wan, 

and taper; , 

And all your trifling beaux and fops, 

Who comb their brows aud sleek their chaps, 
Are but the offspring of toy-shops, 

mere vapour. 

We know your morning hours you pass 
To cull and gather out a face ; 

Is this the way you take your glass ! 

Forbear it : 
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SWIFT AND 

Those loads of paint opv,n your toilet 
Will never mend your face, hut spoil it. 

It looks as if you did parboil it : 

Drink claret. 

Your cheeks, by sleeking, are so lean, 

That they’re like Cynthia in the wane. 

Or breast of goose when 'tis pick’d clean, 

or pullet : 

See what by drinking you have done : 

You’ve made your phi* a skeleton. 

From the long distance of your crown, 

t’ your gullet. 

A REJOINDER. 

BT THE DEAN IN JACKSON’S NAME. 

Wearied with saying grace and prayer, 

1 hasten’d down to country air, 

To read your answer, and prepare 

reply to*t : 

But your fair line* so grossly flatter, 

Pray do they praise me or bespatter t 
1 must suspect you mean the latter — 

Ah l slyboot! 

It must be so ! what else, alas ! 

Can mean my culling of a face, 

And all that stuff of toilet, glass, 

and box-comb 1 

But be’t as ’twill, this you must grant. 

That you’re a daub, whilst I but paint ; 

Then which of us two is the quaint- 
er coxcomb 1 

1 value not your Jokes of noose. 

Your gibes and all your foul abuse, 

More than the dirt beneath my shoes, 

nor fear it 

Yet one thing vexes me, I own, 

Thou sorry scarecrow of skin and bone ; 

To be call’d lean by a skeleton, 

who’d bear it t 

’Tie true, Indeed, to curry friends, 

You seem to praise, to make amends, 

And yet, before your stanza ends, 

you flout me, 

’Bout latent charms beneath my clothes, 

For every one that knows me, knows 
That I have nothing like my nose 

about me : 

I pass now where you fleer and laugh, 

'Cause I call Dan ray better half! 

O there you think you have me safe ! 

But hold, sir : 

Is not a penny often found 
To be much greater than a pound 1 
By yoar good leave, my most profound 

and bold sir, 

Dan s noble metal, Sherry base ; 

So Dan’s the better, though the less, 

An ounoe of gold's worth ten of brass, 

dull pedant! 

As to your spelling, let me sec, 

If SHE makes sher, and HI makes ry, 

Good spelling-master ; your crany 

has lead in’t 



ANOTHER REJOINDER. 

BY TH8 DEAN IN JACKSON’S NAME. 

Three days for answer I have waited, 

I thought an ace you’d ne’er have bated ; 
An! art thou forced to yield, ill-fated 

poetaster l 



SHERIDAN. 7 r *.1 

Henceforth acknowledge that a nose 
Of thy dimension's fit for prose ; 

But every one that knows Dan knows 

thy mastei. 

Blush for ill spelling, for ill lines, 

And fly with hurry to Rathmines 
Thy fame, thy genius, now declines, 

proud boaster. 

I hear with some concern your roar, 

And flying think to quit the score 
By clapping billets on your door 

and posts, sir. 

Thy ruin, Tom, I never meant, 

I’m grieved to hear your banishment. 

But pleased to find you do relent 

and cry on. 

I maul’d you when you look’d so bluff. 

But now I'll secret keep your stuff; 

For know prostration is enough 

to th'lion. 



SHERIDAN’S SUBMISSION. 

BY THE DEAN. 

“ Cedo jam, miser** cngnnacens pnemia rix», 

SI rtxa eat, ubi tu puUas. ego vapulo tautum.** 
Poor Sherry, inglorious, 

To Dan, the victorious, 

Presents as ’tis fitting. 

Petition and greeting. 

To you, victorious and brave, 

Your now subdued and suppliant slave 
Most humbly sues for pardon ; 

Who when I fought still cut me down, 

And when I, vanquish’d, fled the town, 
Pursued and laid me hard on. 

Now lowly crouch’d, I cry peceavi , 

And prostrate, supplicate pour ma vie ; 

Your mercy I rely on ; 

For you, my conqueror and my king, 

In pardoning, as in punishing, 

Will Bhow yourself a lion. 

Alas ! sir, I had no design, 

But was unwarily drawn In ; 

For spite 1 ne'er had any ; 

’Twas the damn’d squire with the hard name | 
The de’il too that owed me a shame, 

The devil and Delany ; 

They tempted me t’attack your highness, 

And then, with wonted wile and slyness. 

They left me in the lurch : 

Unhappy wretch ! for now, I ween, 

I’ve nothing left to vent my spleen 
But ferula and birch : 

And they, alas ! yield small relief, 

8eera rather to renew my grief, 

My wounds bleed all anew : 

For every stroke goes to my heart, 

And at each lash I feel the smart 
Of lash laid on by you. 



THE PARDON. 

The suit which humbly you have made 
Is fully and maturely weigh’d ; 

And as 'tis your pclitiou, 

I do forgive, for well I know, 

Since you’re so bruised, another blow 
Would break the head of Priscian. 
'Tis not my purpose or intent 
That you should suffer banishment ; 

• A village near Dublin. 
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I pardon, now you ye courted j 
And yet I fear thia clemency 
Will come too late to profit thee. 

For you’re with grief transported. 

Ilowevei, this I do commnnd, 

1 hat you your birch do take in hand, 
Read concord and syntax on ; 

The hays, you own, are only mine, 

Do you then still your nouns decline, 
Since you've declined Dan Jackson. 



THE LAST SPEECH AND DYING WORDS 
OF DANIEL JACKSON 

MV DEAR COUNTRYMEN, 

Mediochibus esse poetis 

Non funes, non gryps, non concessere column®. 
To give you a short translation of these two lines 
from “Horace’s Art of Poetry," which I have chosen 
for my neck-verse, before 1 proceed to my speech, 
you will find they fall naturally into this sense : — 
For poets who can’t tell [high] rocks from stones, 
The rope, the hangman, and the gallows groans. 

I was bora in a fen near the foot of Mount Par- 
nassus, commonly called the Logwood Bog. My 
mother, whose name was Stanxa, conceived me in a 
dream, and was delivered of me in her sleep. Her 
dream was, that Apollo, in the shape of a gander 
with a prodigious long bill, had embraced her ; upon 
which she consulted the Oracle of Delphos, and the 
following answer was made : — 

You’ll have a gosling — call it Dan, 

And do not make your goose a swan. 

'Tia true, because the god of wit 
To get him in that shape thought fit. 

He’ll have some glowworm sparks of it. 

Venture you may to turn him loose, 

But let it be to another goose. 

The time will come, the fatal time. 

When he shall dare a swan to rhyme ; 

The tow’ring swan comes sousing down, 

And breaks his pinions, cracks his crown. 

From that sad time, and sad disaster, 

He’ll he a lame, crack'd poetaster. 

At length for stealing rhymes and triplets 
He’ll he content to hang in giblets. 

You see now, gentlemen, this is fatally aud lite- 
rally come to pass ; for it was my misfortune to en- 
gage with that Pindar of the times, Tom Sheridan, 
who did so confound me by sousing on my crown, 
and did so batter my pinions, that I was forced to 
make use of borrowed wings, though my false ac- 
cusers have deposed that I stole my feathers from 
Hopkins, Sternhold, Silvester, Ogilby, Durfey, &c., 
for which I now forgive them and all the world. I 
die a poet ; and this ladder shall he my Gradus ad 
Parnassum ; and 1 hope the critics will have mercy 
on my works. 

Then lo, I mount as slowly as I sung, 

And then I’ll make a line for every rung;* 
There’s nine, I see,— the Muses, too, are nine. 
Who would refuse to die a death like mine I 

1. Thou first rung, Clio, celebrate my name ; 

2. Eutcrp, in tragic numbers do the same. 

3. This rung, I see, Terpsichore’s thy flute; 

4. Erato, sing me to the gods; ah, do’t; 

5. Thalia, don’t make me a comedy ; 

6. Urania, raise me tow'rds the starry sky ; 

7. Calliope, to ballad-strains descend, 

8. And, Polyhymnia, tune them for your friend ; 

9. So shall Melpomene mourn my fatal end. 

Poor Dan Jackson. 

• The Yorkshire term for the rounds or steps of • ladder. 



TO THE REV. DANIEL JACKSON. 

TO UR HUMBLY PRESENTED BV MR. SHERIDAN IN PERSON, 
WITH RESPECT, CARE, AND SPEED. 

Dear Dan, 

Here I return my trust, nor ask 
One penny for remittance ; 

If I have well perform’d my task, 

Pray send me an acquittance. 

Too long I bore this weighty pack, 

As Hercules the sky ; 

Now take him you, Dan Atlas, back, 

Let me be stander-by. 

Not all the wittv things you speak 
In compass of a day, 

Not half the puns you make a-wtek, 

Should bribe his longer stay. 

With me you left him out at nurse. 

Yet are you not my debtor ; 

For, as he hardly can be worse, 

I ne’er could make him better. 

He rhymes and puns, and puns and rhymes, 

Just as he did before ; 

And, when he’s lash’d an hundred times, 

He rhymes and puns the more. 

When rods are laid on schoolboys’ bums. 

The more they frisk and skip : 

The schoolboys’ top hut louder hums 
The more they use the whip. 

Thun, a lean beast beneath a load 
(A beast of Irish breed) 

Will, in a tedious dirty road, 

Outgo the prancing steed. 

You knock him down and down in vain. 

And lay him flat before ye, 

For soon as he gets up again, 

He’ll strut and cry Victoria ! 

At every stroke of mine he fell ; 

*Tis true be roar’d and cried ; 

But his impenetrable shell 
Could feel no harm beside. 

The tortoise thus, with motion slow, 

Will clamber up a wall ; 

Yet, senseless to the hardest blow. 

Gets nothing but a fall. 

Dear Dan, then, why should you, or I, 

Attack his pericrany ! 

And, since it is In vain to try, 

We’ll send him to Delany. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Lean Tom, when I saw him last week on his horse 
awry, 

Threaten’d loudly to turn me to stone with his sorcery. • 
But, I think, little Dan, that in spite of what our foe 
gays, 

He will find I read Ovid and his Metamorphoses, 

For omitting the first (where I make a comparison, 
With a sort of allusion to Putland or Harrison), 

Yet, by my description, you’ll find he in short is 
A pack and a garran, a top and a tortoise. [maul 
So 1 hope from henceforward you ne’er will ask can I 
This teasing, conceited, rude, insolent animal 1 
And, if tins rebuke might turn to his benefit, 

(For I pity the man,) I should he glad then cf it. 



SHERIDAN TO 8WIFT. • 

A Highlander once fought a Frenchman nt Mar 
gate, 

The weapons a rapier, a backsword, and target ; 
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Brisk Monsieur advanced a* fast ns he could. 

But all hia fine pushes were caught in the wood ; 
While Sawney with backsword did slash him and 
nick him, (him, 

While t’other, enraged that he could not once prick 
Cried “ Sirrah, you rascal, you son of ft whore, 

Me'U fight you, begar, if you’ll come from your 
door !" 

Our case is the same ; if you’ll fight like a man. 
Don’t fly from my weapon and skulk behind Dan ; 
For he’s not to be pierced ; his leather’s so tough, 
The devil himself can’t get through his bulf. 

Besides, I cannot but say that it is hard, 

Not only to make him your shield, but your vizard; 
And like a tragedian, you rant and you roar, 
Through the horrible grin of your larva’s wide bore. 
Nay, farther, which makes me complain much, and 
frump it. 

You make his long nose your loud speaking trumpet; 
With the din of which tube my head you so bother, 
That I scarce can distinguish my right car from 
’other. 

You made me in your last a goose ; 

I lay my life ou’t you are wrong, 

To raise me by such foul abuse ; 

My quill you’ll find’s a woman's tongue ; 

And slit, just like a bird will chatter. 

And like a bird do something more 
When I let fly, ’twill so bespatter, 

I’ll change you to a blackamoor. 

I’ll write while I have half an eye in my head ; 

I’ll write while I live, and I’ll write when you're 
dead. 

Though you call me a goose, you pitiful slave. 

I’ll feed on the grass that grows on your grave. 



SWIFT TO SHERIDAN, IN REPLY. 
Tom, for a goose you keep but base quills, 
Thcy’ie fit for nothing else but pasquils, 

I’ve often heard it from the wise, 

That inflammations in the eyes 
Will quickly fall upon the tongue. 

And thence, as famed John Bunyan sung, 

From out the pen will presently 
On paper dribble daintily. 

Suppose I call’d you goose, it is hard 
One word should stick thus in your gizzard 
You’re my goose no other man’s ; 

And you know, all my geese are swans : 

Only one scurvy thing I find, 

Swans sing when dying, geese when blind. 

But now I smoke where lies the slander,-— 

I call’d you goose instead of gander : 

For that, dear Tom, ne’er fret and vex, 

I’m sure you cackle like the sex. 

I know the gander always goes 
With a quill stuck across his nose : 

Qo your eternal pen is still 
Or in your claw, or in your bill. 

But whether you can tread or hatch, 

I’ve something else to do than watch 
As for your writing I am dead, 

T lea re it for the second head. 
r )eaaer) house, Oct. 87, 1718. 



SHERIDAN TO SWIFT 
I can’t but wonder, Mr. Dean, 

To see you live, so often slain. 

My arrows fly and fly in vain, 

But still I try and try again. 

I’m now, sir, in a writing vein ; 

Don't think, like you, 1 squeeze and strain, 



Perhaps you'll ask me what I mean ; 

I will not tell, because it’s plain. 

Your Muse, I am told, is in the wane ; 

If so, from pen and ink refrain. 

Indeed, believe me, I’m in pain 
For her and you; your life’s a serne 
Of verse, and rhymes, and hurricane, 
Euough to crack the strongest brain. 

Now to conclude, I do remain, 

Your honest friend, Tom Shkiiidaii 



SWIFT TO SHERIDAN. 

Poor Tom, wilt thou never accept a defiance, 
Though I dare you to more than quadruple alliance 1 
You’re so retrograde, sure you were born under 
Cancer ; [swei 1 

Must I make myself hoarse with demanding an an- 
If this be your practice, mean scrub I assure ye, 

And swear by each Fate and your new friends, each 
Fury, 

I’ll drive you to Cavan, from Cavan to Dundalk ; 

I’ll tear all your rules, and demolish your pun-talk : 
Nay, further, the moment you’re free from your 
scalding, 

I’ll chew you to bullets, and puff you at Baldwin, 



MARY THE COOK-MAID’S LETTER 
TO DR. 8HERIDAN. 1723. 

Wbll, if ever I saw such another man since my 
mother bound up my head ! 

You a gentleman ! Marry come up ! I wonder where 
you were bred. 

I’m sure such words does not become a man of your 
cloth; 

I would not give such language to a dog, faith and 
troth. 

Yes, you call’d my master a knave; fie, Mr. Sheri- 
dan I 'tis a shame 

For a parson, who should know better things, to 
come out with such a name. 

Knave in your teeth, Mr. Sheridan! 'tis both a 
shame and & sin ; 

And the dean, my master, is an honester man than 
you and all your kiu : 

He has more goodness in his little finger than you 
have in your whole body : 

My master is a parsonable man, and not a spindle- 
sh&nk’d hoddy doddy. 

And now, whereby I find you would fain make an 
excuse, 

Because my master one day in anger call’d you a 
goose : 

Which, and I am sure I have been his servant four 
years since October, 

And he never call’d me worse than sweetheart, 
drunk or sober : 

Not that 1 know his reverence was ever concern’d 
to my knowledge, 

Though you and your come-rogucs keep him out 
so late in your college. 

You say you will eat grass on his grave : a Chris- 
tian eat grass ! 

Whereby you now confess yourself to be a goose 
or an ass ; 

But that’s as much as to say that my master should 
die before ye ; 

Well, well, that’s as God pleases; and I don’t be- 
lieve that's a true story : 

And so say 1 told you so, and you may go tell my 
master ; what care 1 1 

And I don’t care who knows it ; ’tis all one to Mary. 
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Everybody knows that I love to tell truth, and 
shame the devil ; , . 

I am but a poor servant ; but I think gentlefolk* 
should be civil. 

Besides, you found fault with our victuals one day 
that you was here; 

I remember it was on a Tuesday, of all days in 
the year. 

And Saunders, the man, says you are always jest- 
ing and mocking: 

Mary, said he (one day as I was mending my mas- 
ter’s stocking), 

My master is so fond of that minister that keeps 
the school — 

I thought my master a wise man, but that man 
makes him a fooL 

Saunders, said I, I would rather than a quart of 
ale 

He would come into our kitchen, and I would piu 
a dishclout to his tail. 

And now I must go, and get Saunders to direct this 
letter ; 

For I write but a bad scrawl ; but my sister Mar- 
get she writes better. 

Well, but I must run and make the bed, before my 
master comes from prayers : 

Aud see now, it strikes ten, and 1 hear him coming 
upstairs; 

Whereof I could say more to your verses, if I could 
write written hand ; 

And so 1 remain, in a civil way, your servant to 
command, Mary. 



A PORTRAIT 

FROM TUB LIFE. 

Come, sit by ray side, while this picture I draw: 

In chattering a magpie, in pride a jackdaw; 

A temper the devil himself could not bridle ; 
Impertinent mixture of busy and idle; 

As rude as a bear, no mule half so crabbed ; 

She swills like a sow, and she breeds like a rabbit; 
A housewife in bed, at table a slattern ; 

For all an example, for no one a pattern. 

Now tell me, friend Thomas,* Ford,* Grattan,® and 
Merry Dan, d 

Has this any likeness to good madam Sheridan t 



ON STEALING A CROWN, 

WHEN THE DEAN WAS ASLEEF. 

Dear dean, since you in sleepy wise 
Have oped your mouth and closed your eyes, 
Like ghost I glide along your floor, 

And softly shut the parlour door : 

For, should I break your sweet repose, 

Who knows what money you might lose : 
Since oftentimes it has been found 
A dream has given ten thousand pound 1 
Then sleep, my friend : dear dean, sleep on, 
And all you get shall be your own ; 

Provided you to this agree, 

That all you lose belongs to me. 



THE DEAN'S ANSWER. 

So, about twelve at night, the punk 
Steals from the cully when he’s drunk : 

Nor is contented with a treat, 

Without her privilege to cheat: 

Nor can I the least difference find, 

But that you left no clap behind. 

• Dr. Thud. Sheridan. k Cluw. Ford, of Woodpark. 

• Rev. John Ora Ran. 4 Rev. Daniel Jackson. 



But, jest apart, restore, you capon >?, 

My twelve thirteen** and sixpence-ha’penny. 

To eat my meat and drink my medlicot, 

And then to give me such a deadly cut — 

But ’tis observed, that men in gowns 
Are most inclined to plunder crowns. 

Could you but change a crown as easy 
As you can steal one, how ’twould please je 1 
I thought the lady* at St. Catherine’s 
Knew how to set you better patterns ; 

For this I will not dine with Agmomlisham,® 

And for his victuals, let a ragman dish ’em. 

A PROLOGUE TO A PLAY 

FEBPOBMEl) AT MB. SHEBIDAN’S SCHOOI- 
Spoken by one of the scholars. 

Ab in a ailent night a lonely awain, 

■Tending his flocks on the Pharaalian plain. 

To heaven around directs hia wandering eyes. 

And every look finds out a new Burprise ; 

So great’s our wonder, ladies, when we view 
Our lower sphere made more Bereno by you, 

0 ! could such light in my dark bosom shine. 

What life, what vigour, should adorn each line! 
Beauty and virtue should be all my theme, 

And Venus brighten my poetic flame. 

The advenfrous painter's fate and mine are one. 
Who fain would draw the bright meridian aim j 
Majestic light hit feeble art defies, 

And for presuming, robs him of his eyes. 

Then blame your power, that my inferior lays 
Sink far below your too exalted praise : 

Don’t think wc flatter, your applause to gain : 

No, we’re aincere, — to flatter you were vain. 

You spurn at fine encomiums misapplied. 

And all perfections but your beauties hide. 

Then, as you’re fair, wc hope you will be kind. 

Nor frown on those you ace ao well inclined 
To please you most. Grant us your smiles, and then 
Those sweet rewards will make us act like men. 



THE EPILOGUE. 

Now all is done, ye learn’d spectators, tell, 

Have we not play’d our parts extremely welll 
Wc think wc did, but if you do complain, 

We’re all content to act the play again : 

’Tis but three hourt or thereabouts, at most, 

And time well spent in school cannot he lost. 

But what makes you frown, you gentlemen above? 
We guess'd long since you all desired to move : 

But that’s in vain, for we’ll not let a man stir 
Who does not take up Plautus first, and construe. 
Him we'll dismiss that understands the play ; 

He who does not, i’faith, he’s like to stay. 

Though this new method may provoke your laughter, 
To act plays first, and understand them after ; 

We do not care, for wc will have our humour, 

And will try you, and you, and you, sir, and one or 
two more. 

Why don't you stir? there’s not a man will budge , 
How much they’ve read, I’ll leave you all to judge. 



THE SONG. 

A mrulv on the popular song beginning, 

•• My time. O >e Muse*, was happily spent. 

My time, O ye Grntlans, was happily spent 
When Bacchus went with me wherever 1 went ; 

Foi then I did nothing but sing, laugh, and jest ; 
Was ever a toper so merrily bless’d 1 

• A shilling passe* for thirtceupcnce in Ireland. 

* Lady Moantcashel. > . 

« AgmomlUham Ycaey, esq., of Lucnn, in the county of Dub- 
lin. comptroller and accomptant general of Ireland. 
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Rut now I »o crow and to peevish am grown, 
Because I must go to my wife back to town; 

To the fondling and toying of “honey,” and “dear,” 
And the conjugal comforts of horrid small beer. 

My daughter I ever was pleased to see 
Come fawning and begging to ride on my knee : 

My wife, too, was pleased, and to the child said. 
Come, hold in your belly, and hold up your head : 
But now, out of humour, I with a sour look 
Cry, hussy, and give her a souse with my book ; 

And I’ll give her another ; for why should she play, 
Since my Bacchus, and glasses, and friends, are 
Wine, what of thy delicate hue is become, [away 1 
That tinged our glasses with blue, like a plum t 
Those bottles, those bumpers, why do they not smile, 
While we sit carousing and drinking the while 1 
Ah, bumpers, I see that our wine is all done. 

Our mirth falls of course, when our Bacchus is gone. 
Then since it is so, bring me here a supply ; 

Begone, froward wife, for I’ll drink till 1 die. 



TO QUILCA. 

A COUNTRY-HOUSE OF DR. 8HKHIDAN, IN NO VERT 
GOOD REPAIR. 1725. 

Let me thy properties explain: 

A rotten cabin, dropping rain : 

Chimneys, with scorn rejecting smoke ; 

Stools, tables, chairs, and bedsteads broke. 

Here elements have lost their uses. 

Air ripens not, nor earth produces: 

In vain we make poor Sheelah* toil, 

Fire will not roast, nor water boil. 

Through all the valleys, hills, and plains, 

The goddess Want in triumph reigns; 

And her chief officers of state, 

Sloth, Dirt, and Theft, around her wait. 



THE BLESSINGS OF A COUNTRY LIFE. 
1725. 

Fan from our debtors ; no Dublin letters; 

Nor seen by our betters. 



THE PLAGUES OF A COUNTRY LIFE. 

A companion with news ; a great want of shoes; 
Eat lean meat or choose ; a church without news ; 
Our horses astray ; no straw, oats, or hay ; [at play. 
December in May ; our boys run away ; all servants 



A LETTER TO THE DEAN, 

WHEN IN ENGLAND. 1726. 

BY DR. SHERIDAN. 

You will excuse me, I suppose, 

For sendiug rhyme instead of prose. 
Because hot weather makes me lazy, 

To write in metre is more easy. 

While you are trudging London town, 
I’m strolling Dublin up and down ; 

While you converse with lords and dukes, 
I have their betters here, my books: 

Fix’d in an elbow-chair at ease, 

1 choose companions as I please. 

I’d rather have one single shelf 
Than all my friends, except yourself ; 

For, after ail that can be said, 

Our best acquaintance are the dead. 

While you’re in raptures with Faustina; 
I’m charm'd at home with your Sheelina. 
While you are starving there in state, 

1 *ra cramming here with butchers* meat. 

• The name of an Irish servant. 

* Sonora Faustina, a famous Italian singer. 
YOL. I. 



] You say, when with those lords ycu dine. 

They treat you with the best of wine, 
Burgundy, Cyprus, and Tokay ; 

Why, so can we, as well as they. 

No reason then, my dear good dean, 

But you should travel home again. 

What though you mayn’t in Ireland hope 
To find such folk as Gay and Pope ; 

If you with rhymers here would share 
But half the wit that you can spare, 

I’d lay twelve eggs that in twelve days 
You’d make a dozen of Popes and Gays. 

Our weather’s good, our sky is clear ; 

We’ve every joy, if you were here ; 

So lofty and so bright a sky 
Was never seen by Ireland’s eye! 

I think it fit to let you know 
This week I shall to Quilca go ; 

To see M'Faclen’s homy brothers 
First suck, and after bull their mothers; 

To see, alas ! my wither’d trees! 

To see what all the country sees ! 

My stunted quicks, my famish’d beeves. 

My servants such a pack of thieves ; 

My shatter’d lira, my blasted oaks, 

My house in common to all folks. 

No cabbage for a single snail, 

My turnips, carrots, parsnips, fail ; 

My no green peas, my few green sprouts; 

My mother always in the pouts ; 

My horses rid or gone astray ; 

My fish all stolen or run away ; 

My mutton lean, my pullets old, 

My poultry starved, the com all sold. 

A man come now from Quilca says, 

“ TAey’ve* stol’n the locks from all your keys ;” 
But, what must fret and vex me more, 

He says, “ They stole the keys before. 

They're stol'n the knives from all the forks ; 
And half the cows from half the sturks.” 

Nay more, the fellow swears and vows, 

M They've stol'n the sturks from half the cows :” 
With many more accounts of woe, — 

Yet, though the devil be there. I’ll go : 

'Twixt you and me, the reason's clear, 

Because I’ve more vexation here. 



A FAITHFUL INVENTORY 

ON THE FURNITURE BELONGING TO ROOM. 

In T. C. D. 

IN IMITATION OF DR. SWIFTS MANNER. 
Written in the year 17S5. 

— — Quapquc ipse miserrima vidi.— Vino. 
Imprimis, there’s a table blotted, 

A tatter’d hanging all bespotted. 

A bed of flocks, as I may rank it 
Reduced to rug and half a blanket 
A tinder-box without a flint 
An oaken desk with nothing in't ; 

A pair of tongs bought from a broker, 

A fender and a^’isty poker ; 

A penny pot and basin, this 
Design’d for water, that for piss ; 

A broken-winded pair of bellows, 

Two knives and forks, but neither fellows ; 
Item, a surplice, not unmeeting 
Either for table-cloth or sheeting ; 

There is likewise a pair of breeches. 

But oatch’d and fallen in the stitches, 

• They U tltc grand thief of the county of Cavan : for what- 
ever U stolen, if yon iuquire of a servant about it, *be 
is, '* They have stolen it.” 

3 u 
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Hung up in study very little. 

Plaster'd with cobweb and spittle, 

An airy prospect all so pleasing, 

From my light window without glazing. 

A trencher and a college bottle 
Pried up on Locke and Aristotle. 

A prayer-book, which he seldom handles ; 
A save-all and two farthing candles. 

A smutty ballad, musty libel, 

A Burger’s dicius and a bible. 

The C • • • • Seasons and the Senses 
By Overton, to save expenses. 

Item (if I am not much mistaken), 

A mouse-trap with a bit of bacon. 

A candlestick without a snuffer. 

Whereby his fingers often suffer. 

Two odd old shoes I should not skip here, 
Each strapless serves instead of slipper. 
And chairs a couple, I forgot ’em, 

But each of them without a bottom. 

Thus I in rhyme have comprehended 
His goods, and so my schedule's ended. 



PALIN 0 DLL 

HORACE, BOOK I. ODE XVI. 

Great sir, than Phoebus more" divine, 
Whose verses far his rays outshine, 

Look down upon your quondam foe ; 

0 1 let me never write again, 

If e’er I disoblige you, dean, 

Should you compassion show. 

Take those iambics which I wrote, V.' 
When anger made me piping hot. 

And give them to your cook, 

To singe your fowl or save your paste 
The next time when you have a feast ; 

They’ll save you many a book. 

To bum them you are not content ; 

I give you then my free consent 
To sink them in the harbour : 

If not, they’ll serve to set off blocks. 

To roll on pipes, and twist in locks ; 

So give them to your barber. 

Or, when you next your physic take, 

I must entreat you then to make 
A proper application ; 

’Tis what I’ve done myself before, 

W ith Dan’s fine thoughts and many more, 
Who gave me provocation. 

What cannot mighty anger do t 
It makes the weak the strong pursue, 

A goose attack a swan ; 

It makes a woman, tooth and nail, 

Her husband’s hands and face assail. 

While he’s no longer man. 

Though some, we find, are more discreet. 
Before the world are wondrous sweet. 

And let their husbands hector : 

But when the world’s asleep, they wake, 
That is the time they choose to speak : 
Witness the curtain lecture. 

Such was the case with you, I fiud ; 

All day you could conceal your mind ; 

But when St. Patrick’s chimes 
Awaked your muse, (my midnight curse, 
When I engaged for better for worse,) 
You scolded with your rhymes. 

Have done ! have done ! I quit the field, 

To you as to my wife, I yield : 



As she must wear the breeches i 
So shall you wear the laurel crown. 
Win it and wear it, 'tis your own ; 
The poet’s only riches. 



ON THE FIVE LADIES AT SOT’S HOLE,* 

WITH THE DOCTOR** AT THEIR HEAD. 

N.B. The ladies treated the doctor. 

SENT AS FROM AN OFFICER IN THE ARMY. 1728. 
Fair ladies, number five. 

Who in your merry freaks 
With little Tom contrive 
To feast on ale and steaks ; 

While he sits by a-gritining 
To see you safe in Sot’s hole, 

Set up with greasy linen, 

And neither mugs nor pots whole ; 

Alas ! I never thought 

A priest would please your palate ; 

Besides, I’ll hold a groat 
He’ll put you in a ballad ; 

Where I shall see your faces, 

On paper daub'd so foul, 

They’ll be no more like graces, 

Then Venus like an owl. 

And we shall take you rather 
To be a midnight pack 
Of witches met together, 

With Beelzebub in black. 

It fills my heart with woe 
To think such ladies fine 
Should be reduced so low 
To treat a dull divine. 

Be by a parson cheated ! 

Had you been cunning stagers, 

You might yourselves be treated 
By captains and by majors. 

See how corruption grows, 

While mothers, daughters, aunts, 

Instead of powder’d beaux, 

From pulpits choose gallants. 

If we, who wear our wigs 
With fantail and with snake, 

Arc bubbled thus by prigs, 

Z — ds ! who would be a rake f 
Had I a heart to fight, 

I’d knock the doctor down ; 

Or could I read or write, 

Egad! I’d wear a gown. 

Then leave him to his birch ; c 

And at the Rose on Sunday, 

The parson safe at church, 

I’ll treat you with burgundy. 



THE FIVE LADIES’ ANSWER TO THE 
BEAU, 

WITH TUB WIG AND WINGS AT HIS HEAD. 
BY DR. SHERIDAN 

You little scribbling beau, 

What demon made you write 1 
Because to write you know 
As much as you can fight. 

For compliment so scurvy, 

I wish wc had you here ; 

We’d turn you topsy-turvy 
Into a mug of beer. 

• An alehouse in Dublin, famous for beaf-steaka. 
b Doctor Thomas Sheridan. 

* Dr. Sheridan wa« a schoolmaster. 
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You thought to make a farce on 
The man am! place we chose ; 

We’re sure a single parson 
Is worth a hundred beaux. 

And you would make us vassals, 

Good Mr. Wig and Wings, 

To silver clocks arid tassels ; 

You would, you Thing of Things! 

Because around your cane 
A ring of diamonds is set; 

And you, in some by-lane, 

Have gain’d a paltry grisette ; 

Shall we, of sense refined, 

Your trifling nonsense bear, 

As noisy as the wind, 

As empty as the airl 
We hate your empty prattle ; 

And vow and swear ’tis true, 

There's more in one child’s rattle 
Than twenty fops like you. 

THE BEAU’S REPLY" 

TO THE FIVE LADIES* ANSWER. 

Why, how now, dapper black ! 

I smell your gown and cassock, 

As strong upon your back 
As Tisdall* smells of a sock. 

To write such scurvy stuff! 

Fine ladies never do’t ; 

I know you well enough, 

And eke your cloven foot. 

Fine ladies, when they write, 

Nor scold, nor keep a splutter ; 

Their verses give delight. 

As soft and sweet as butter. 

But Satan never saw 

8uch haggard lines as these : 

They stick athwart my maw, 

As bad as Suffolk cheese. 

DR. SHERIDAN’S BALLAD 
OH DALLTSrELLIN. b 1728. 

All you that would refine your blood 
As pure as famed Llewellyn, 

By waters clear, come every year 
To drink at Ballyspellin. 

Though pox or itch your skins enrich 
With rubies past the telling, 

’Twill clear your skin before you’ve been 
A month at Ballyspellin. 

If lady's check be green as leek 

When she comes from her dwelling, 

The kindling rose within it glows 
When she’s at Ballyspellin. 

The sooty brown, who comes from town, 

Grows here as fair as Helen ; 

Then back she goes, to kill the beaux, 

By dint of Ballyspellin. 

Our ladies are as fresh and fair 
As Rose or bright Dunkelling : 

And Mars might make a fair mistake. 

Were he at Ballyspellin. 

We men submit as they think fit. 

And here is no rebelling : 

The reason’s plain ; the ladies reign, 

They’re queens at Ballyspellin. 

• A clergyman in the north of Ireland, who had made pro- 
f-nsali of marriage to Stella. 

'* A famous epa in the county of Kilkenny, where the doctor 
had been to drink the waters with a favourite ladv. 



By matchless charms, unconquerM arms, 
They have the way of quelling 
Such desperate foes as dare oppose 
Their power at Ballyspellin. 

Cold water turns to fire, and burns, 

I know, because I fell in 
A stream, which camo«from one bright dame 
Who drank at Ballyspellin. 

Fine beaux advance, equipp’d for dance, 

To bring their Anne or Nell in, 

With so much grace, I’m sure no place 
Can vie with Ballyspellin. 

No politics, no subtle tricks. 

No man his country selling: 

Wc eat, we drink; we never think 
Of those at Ballyspellin. 

The troubled mind, the puff’d with wind, 

Do all come here pell-mell in ; 

And they are sure to work their cure 
By drinking Ballyspellin. 

Though dropsy fills you to the gills. 

From chin to toe though swelling, 

Pour in, pour out, you cannot doubt 
A cure at Ballyspellin. 

Death throws no darts through all these parts, 
No sextons here are knelling ; 

Come, judge and try, you’ll never die, 

But live at Ballyspellin. 

Except you feel darts tipp’d with steel, 

Which here are every belle in : 

When from their eyes sweet ruin flics, 

We die at Ballyspellin. 

Good cheer, sweet lir, much joy, no care, 
Your sight, your taste, your smelling. 

Your ears, your touch, transported much 
Each day at Ballyspellin. 

Within this ground we all sleep sound, 

No noisy dogs a. yelling ; 

Except you wake, for Celia's sake, 

All night at Ballyspellin. 

There all you see, both he and she, 

No lady keeps her cell in; 

But all partake the mirth wc make, 

Who drink at Ballyspellin. 

My rhymes are gone ; I think I’ve none. 
Unless 1 should bring hell in ; 

But, since I’m here to heaven so near, 

I can’t at Ballyspellin 1 



ANSWER. BY DR. SWIFT. 

Dare you dispute, you saucy brute, 
And think there’s no rcfeUing 

Your scurvy lay*, and senseless praise 
You give to Ballyspellin 1 

Howe'er you flounce, I here pronounce 
Your medicine is repelling ; 

Your water’s mud, and sours the blood 
When drunk at Ballyspellin. 

Those pocky drabs, to cure their scabs. 
You thither are compelling. 

Will back be sent worse than they went. 
From nasty Ballyspellin. 

Llewellyn whyl As well may I 
Name honest doctor Pellin; 

So hard sometimes you tug for rhymes. 
To bring in Ballyspellin. 

3 o 2 
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No subject fit to try your wit. 

When you went colonelling • 

But dull intrigues 'twist jades and teagues 
You met at Bally gpellin. 

Our lasses fair, say what you dare, 

Who sowing make with shelling, 

At Market-hill more beaux can kill 
Than yours at Ballyspellin. 

Would I was whipp’d when Sheclah stripp'd, 
To wash herself our well in, 

A bum so white ne’er came in sight 
At paltry Ballyspellin. 

Your mawkins there smocks hempen wear; 

Of Holland not an ell in, 

No, not a rag, whate’er you brag, 

Is found at Ballyspellin. 

But Tom will prate at any rate, 

All other nymphs expelling: 

Because he gets a few grisettes 
At lousy Ballyspellin. 

There’s bonny Jane, in yonder lane, 

Just o’er against the Bell inn ; 

Where can you meet a lass so sweet. 

Round all your Ballyspellin 1 
We have a girl deserves an earl ; 

She came from Enniskeliin ; 

So fair, so young, no such among 
The belles of Ballyspellin. 

How would you stare to see her there, 

The foggy mists dispelling, 

That cloud the brows of every blowsc 
Who lives at Ballyspellin l 
Now, as I live, I would not give 
A stiver or a skellin. 

To towse and kiss the fairest miss 
That leaks at Ballyspellin. 

Whoe'er will raise such lies as these 
Deserves a good cudgelling : 

Who falsely boasts of belles and toasts 
At dirty Ballyspellin. 

My rhymes are gone to all but one, 

Which is, our trees are felling; 

As proper quite as those you write, 

To force in Ballyspellin. 



A NEW SIMILE FOR THE LADIES. 

BT DR. SUERIDAN. 1733. 

To make a writer miss hU end, 

You've nothing else to do but mend. 

I often tried in vain to find 
A simile for womankind, 

A simile, I mean, to fit ’em, 

In every circumstance to hit ’em. 

Through every beast and bird I went, 

I ransack’d every element ; 

And, after peeping through all nature, 

To find so whimsical a creature, 

A cloud presented to my view, 

And straight this parallel I drew : 

Clouds turn with every wind about. 

They keep us in suspense and doubt. 

Yet, oft perverse, like womankind, 

Are seen to scud against the wind : 

And are not women just the samel 
For who can tell at what they aim 1 
Clouds keep the stoutest mortals under, 
When, bellowing, they discharge their thunder: 
So, when the alarum-bell is rung, 

Of Xanti’s everlasting tongue, 



The husband dreads its loudness more 
Than lightning’s flash or thunder’s roar. 

Clouds weep, as they do, without pain ; 
And what are tears but women’s rain t 
The clouds about the welkin roam, 

And ladies never stay at home. 

The clouds build castles in the air, 

A thing peculiar to the fair : 
i For all the schemes of their forecasting 
Are not more solid nor more lasting. 

A cloud is light by turns and dark. 

Such is a lady with her spark ; 

Now with a sudden pouting gloom 
She seems to darken all the room ; 

Again she’s pleased, his fears beguiled, 

And all is clear when she has smiled. 

In this they’re wondrously alike, 

(I hope the simile will strike,) 

Though in the darkest dumps you view then*. 
Stay but a moment, you’ll see through them. 

| The clouds are apt to make reflection. 

And frequently produce infection ; 

So Celia, with small provocation. 

Blasts every neighbour’s reputation. 

The clouds delight in gaudy show, 

(For they, like ladies, have their bow ;) 

The gravest matron will confess, 

That she herself is fond of dress. 

Observe the clouds in pomp array’d, 

What various colours arc display’d ; 

The pink, the rose, the violet's dye, 

Iu that great drawing-room the sky ; 

How do these differ from our Graces, 

In garden-silks, brocades, and laces 1 
Are they not such another sight. 

When met upon a birthday night 1 
The clouds delight to change their fashion 
Dear ladies, be not in a passion ; 

Nor let this whim to you seem strange, 

Who every hour delight in change. 

In them and you alike are seen 
The sullen symptoms of the spleen ; 

The moment that your vapours rise 
We see them dropping from your eyes. 

In evening fair you may behold 
The clouds are fringed with borrow’d gold ; 
And this is many a lady’s case, 

Who flaunts about in borrow’d lace. 

Grave matrons are like clouds of snow. 
Their words fall thick, and soft, and slow ; 
While brisk coquettes, like rattling hail, 

Our ears on every side assail. 

Clouds, when they intercept our sight, 
Deprive us of celestial light : 

So when mj Chloe I pursue. 

No heaven besides I have in view. 

Thus, on comparison, you see, 

In every instance they agree ; 

So like, so very much the same, 

That one may go by t’other'* name. 

Let me proclaim it then aloud, 

That every woman is a cloud. 



AN ANSWER 

BV DR. SWIFT. 

Presumptuous bard! how could you dare 
A woman with a cloud compare 1 
Strange pride and insolence you show, 
Inferior mortals there below. 

And is our thunder in your ears 
So frequent or so loud as theirs? 

Alas ! our thunder soon goes out ; 

And only makes you more devout. 
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Then is not female clatter worse, 

That drives you not to pray, but curse 1 
We hardly thunder thrice a-year; 

The bolt discharged, the sky grows clear ; 

But every sublunary dowdy, 

The more she scolds, the more she’s cloudy. 
How useful were a woman’s thunder, 

If she, like us, would burst asunder : 

Yet, though her stays hath often cursed her, 
And, whisp’ring, wish'd the devil burst her— 
For hourly thund’ring in his face, 

She ne’er was known to burst a lace. 

Some critic may object, perhaps, 

That clouds are blamed for giving claps ; 

But what, alas! are claps ethereal, 

Compared for mischief to venereal ? 

Can clouds give buboes, ulcers, blotches. 

Or from your noses dig out notches Y 
We leave the body sweet and sound ; 

We kill, ’tis true, but never wound. 

You know a cloudy sky bespeaks 
Fair weather when the morning breaks ; 

But women in a cloudy plight 
Foretell a storm to lost till night. 

A cloud in proper season pours 
His blessings down in fruitful showers ; 

But woman was by fate design'd 
To pour down curses on mankind. 

When Sirius o’er the welkin rages, 

Our kindly help his fire assuages : 

But woman is a cursed inflamer, 

No parish ducking-stool can tame her: 

To kindle strife, dame Nature taught her; 
Like fireworks, she can burn in water. 

For fickleness how durst you blame us, 
Who for our constancy are famous 1 
You’ll see a cloud in gentle weather 
Keep the same face an hour together ; 

While women, if it could be reckon'd 
Change every feature every second. 

Observe our figure in a morning, 

Of foul or fair we give you warning; 

But can you guess from women’s air 
One minute, whether foul or fair t 
Go read in ancient books enroll’d 
What honours we possess’d of old. 

To disappoint Ixion’s rape 
Jove dress’d a cloud in Juno's shape ; 

Which when he had enjoy'd, he swore, 

No goddess could have pleased him more; 

Njl difference could he find between 
His cloud and Jove's imperial queen ; 

His cloud produced a race of Centaurs, 

Famed for a thousand bold adventures ; 

From us descended ab origine, 

By learned authors called nubigerur ; 

But say, what earthly nymph do you know 
So beautiful to pass for Juno 1 
Before jEneas durst aspire 
To court her majesty of Tyre, 

His mother begg d of us to dress him, 

That Dido might the more caress him ; 

A coat we gave him dyed in grain, 

A flaxen wig, and clouded cane, 

(The wig was powder'd round with sleet. 
Which fell in clouds beneath his feet,) 

Willi which he made a tearing show ; 

And Dido quickly smoked the beau. 

Among youi females make inquiries, 

What nymph on earth so fair as Iris ! 

With heavenly beauty so endow’d? 

And yet her father is a cloud. 

We dress'd her in a gold brocade, 

Befitting Juno's favourite maid. 



’Tis known, that Socrates the wise 
Adored us clouds as deities : 

To us he made his daily prayers, 

As Aristophanes declares ; 

From Jupiter took all dominion. 

And died defending his opinion. 

By his authority ’tis plain 
You worship other gods in vain ; 

And from your own experience know 
We govern all things there below. 

You follow where we please to guide ; 

O’er all your passions we preside, 

Cun raise them up, or sink them down, 

As we think fit to smile or frown : 

And, just as we dispose your braiu, 

Are witty, dull, rejoice, complaiu. 

| Compare us then to female race ! 

We, to whom all the gods give place ! 

Who better challenge your allegiance, 
Because we dwell in higher regions. 

You find the gods in Homer dwell 
In seas and streams or low as hell : 

Ev’n Jove, and Mercury his pimp, 

No higher climb than mount Olytnp. 

Who makes you think the clouds he pierces 1 
He pierce the clouds! he kiss their a — es! 
While we, o’er Teneriffa placed, 

Are loftier by a mile at least : 

And, when Apollo struts on Pindus, 

We see him from our kitchen windows ; 

Or, to Parnassus looking down, 

Can piss upon his laurel crown. 

Fate never form'd the gods to fly ; 

In vehicles they mount the sky : 

'' When Jove would some fair nymph inveigle. 
He comes full gallop on his eagle ; 

| Though Venus be as light as air, 

She must have doves to draw her chair ; 
Apollo stirs not out of door, 

Without his lacquer’d coach and four; 

And jealous Juno, ever snarling, 

Is drawn by peacocks in her berlin : 

But we can tty where’er we please. 

O’er cities, rivers, hills, and seas : 

From east to west the world we room, 

And in all climates are at home ; 

With care provide you as we go 
With sunshine, rain, and hail, or snow. 

You, when it rains, like fools, believe 
Jo vc pisses on you through a sieve : 

An idle tale, 'tis no such matter ; 

| We only dip a sponge in water, 

Then squeeze it close between our thumbs, 
And shake it well, and down it comes ; 

As you shall to your sorrow know ; 

We’ll watch your steps where’er you go; 
And, since we find you walk a-foot, 
j We’ll soundly souse your fricxe surtout. 

’Tis but by our peculiar grace 
! That Phoebus ever shows his face ; 

For, when we please, we open wide 
Our curtains blue from side to side ; 

And then how saucily he shows 
His brazen face and fiery nose ; 

And gives himself a haughty air, 

As if he made the weather fair! 

'Tis sung, wherever Celia treads. 

The violets ope their purple heads ; 

The roses blow, the cowslip springs ; 

’Tis sung, but we know better things. 

’Tis true a woman on her mettle 
Will often piss upon a nettle ; 
j But though we own she makes it wetter, 

The nettle never thrives the better ; 
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While we, by soft prolific showers, 

Can every spring produce you flowers. 

Your poets, Chloe’s beauty height’ning, 
Compare her radiant eyes to lightning ; 

And yet I hope ’twill be allow’d, 

That lightning comes but from a cloud. 

But gods like us have too much sense 
At poets' flights to take offence ; 

Nor can hyperboles demean us ; 

Each drab has been compared to Venus, 

We own your verses are melodious ; 

But such comparisons are odious. 

Observe the case — I state it thus : 

Though you compare your trull to us, 

But think how damnably you err 
When you compare us clouds to her ; 

From whence y#u draw such bold conclusions ; 
But poets lore profuse allusions. 

And, if you now so little spare us, 

Who knows how soon you may compare us 
To Chartres, Walpole, or a king, 

If once we let you have your swing 1 
Such wicked insolence appears 
Offensive to all pious ears. 

To flatter women by a metaphor! 

"What profit could you hope to get of her 1 
And, for her sake, turn base detractor 
Against your greatest benefactor. 

But we shall keep revenge in store 
If ever you provoke us more : 

For, since we know you walk a-foot, 

We’ll soundly drench your frieze surtout ; 

Or may wc never thunder throw, 

Nor souse to death a birthday beau. 



AN EPISTLE TO TWO FRIENDS. 1 

TO DR. llELSHAM. b 

Nov. S3, at night, 1731. 

Sir, — When I left you, I found myself of the grape’s 
I’m so full of pity I never abuse sick ; [juice sick ; 
And the patientest patient ever you knew sick ; 

Both when I am purge-sick, and when I am spew- 
sick. 

I pitied my cat, whom I knew by her mew Eick : 

She mended at first, but now she’s anew sick. 
Captain Butler made some in the church black and 
blue sick. [pew-sick. 

Dean Cross, had he preach’d, would have made us all 
Are net you, in a crowd when you sweat and you 
stew, sick 1 [sick, 

Lady Santry got out of the church* when she grew 
And as fast as she could to the deanery flew sick. 
Miss Moricc was (I can you assure ’tis true) sick : 
For, who would not be in that numerous crew sickt 
Such music would make a fanatic or Jew sick, 

Yet, ladies are seldom at ombre or loo sick. [sick. 
Nor is old Nanny Shales, whene’er she docs brew, 
My footinau came home from the church of a bruise 
sick, [•»<* * 

And look’d like a rake, who was made in the stews 
But you learned doctors can make whom you choose 
sick : 

And poor I myself was, when I withdrew, sick : 

For the smell of them made me like garlic and rue 
sick, [clew, sick. 

And I got through the crowd, though not led by a 
Yet hoped to find many (for that was your cue) sick ; 

• Tliis medley, for it cannot be called a poem, is given as n 
specimen of tfaioao bagntelUs for which the dean has been too 
severely censured. 

»> Richard Hclsham, M.D., Profrwmr of Physic aud Natural 
Philosophy In the University of Dubliu. 

* St. Patrick's cathedral, where the music on St. Cecilia’s 
day was performed. 



But there was not a dozen (to give them their due) 
sick. 

And those, to be sure, stuck together like glue sick. 
So arc ladies in crowds, when they squeeze and they 
screw, sick ; [sick ; 

You may find they are all, by their yellow pale hue, 
So am I, when tobacco, like Robin, I chew, sick. 



TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

Ip I write any more, it will make my poor Muse 
sick, 

This night I came home with a very cold dew sick, 

' And I wish I may soon be not of an ague sick ; 
i But I hope I shall ne’er be like you, of a shrew sick, 
Who often has made me, by looking askew, sick. 



DR. HELSHAM’S ANSWER. 

The doctor’s first rhyme would make any Jew sick : 

I know it has made a tine lady in blue sick, 

For which she is gone in a coach to Killbrew sick, 

J Like a hen I once had, from a fox when she flew 
sick: 

Last Monday a lady at St. Patrick’s did spew sick, 

: And made all the rest of the folks in the pew sick : 
j The surgeon who bled her his lancet out drew sick, 

| And stopp’d the distemper, as being but new sick, 
j The yacht, the last storm, had all her whole crew 
sick ; [and you sick : 

{ Had we two been there, it would have made me 
! A lady that long’d is by eating of glue sick ; 

Did you ever know one in a very good Q sick 7 
; I’m told that my wife is by winding a clew sick ; 

The doctors have made her by rhyme and by rue 
I sick. [threw sick. 

There’s a gamester in town, for a throw that he 
And yet the old trade of his dice he’ll pursue sick ; 
I’ve known an old miser for paying his due sick ; 

At present I’m grown by a pinch of rny shoe sick. 
And what would you have me with verses to do sick! 
Send rhymes, and I’ll send you some others in lieu 
Of rhymes I have plenty, [sick. 

And therefore send twenty, 
j Answered the same day when sent, Nov. 23. 

I desire you will carry both these to the doctor, 
together with his own ; and let him know we are 
j not persons to be insulted. 

*• Can you match with me, 

Who send thirty-three f 
You must get fourteen more. 

To make up thirty-four : 

But, if me you can conquer, 

I’ll own you a strong cur.” 1 
I This morning I'm growing, by smelling of yew, 
i sick ; 

My brother’s come over with gold from Peru sick ; 
Last night I came home in a storm that then blew 
This moment my dog at a cat I halloo sick ; [sick ; 
I hear from good hands that my poor cousin Hugh’s 
By quaffing a bottle and pulling a sc rew sick ; [sick : 
And now there’s no more I can write (you’ll excuse) 
You see that I scorn to mention word music, [sick ; 
I’ll do my best 
To send the rest ; 

Without a jest. 

I’ll stand the test. [sick ; 

These lines that I send you, I hope you’ll peruse 
I’ll make you with writing a little more news sick ; 
Last night I came home with drinking of booze sick; 
My carpenter swears that he’ll hack and he’ll hew 
' An officer's lady, I’m told, is tattoo sick ; [sick. 

\ » The line* " thu* marked" were written by Dr. Swift it 

■ the brniotn of Dr. Helabim't twenty lines. 
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SWIFT AND 

I'm afraid that the lino thirty-four you will view 
Lord ! I could write a dozen more ; [sick. 

You see I* re mounted thirty-four. 



A TRUE AND FAITHFUL INVENTORY 

OF THE GOODS BELONGING TO DR. SWIFT, 

VICAR OF laracor; 

11 poo lending hi* house to the bishop of Meatli, until his own 
was built 

An oaken broken elbow-chair ; 

A caudle-cup without an ear ; 

A batter’d, shatter'd ash bedstead ; 

A box of deal, without a lid ; 

A pair of tongs, but out of joint ; 

A back-sword poker, without point ; 

A pot that’s crack’d across, around, 

With an old knotted garter bound ; 

An iron lock, without a key ; 

A wig, with hanging grown quite grey ; 

A curtain, worn to half a stripe ; 

A pair of bellows, without pipe ; 

A dish, which might good moat afford once ; 

An Ovid, and an old Concordance ; 

A bottle-bottom, wooden platter, 

One is for meal, and one for water ; 

There likewise is a copper skillet. 

Which runs as fast out as you fill it ; 

A candlestick, snuff-dish, and save-all : 

And thus hiB household goods you have all. 
These, to your lordship, as a friend, 

Till you have built, I freely lend : 

They’ll serve your lordship for a shift ; 

Why not as well as doctor Swift 1 

AN INVITATION TO DINNER, 

FROM DR. 8HERIDAN TO DR. SWIFT. 1727. 

I've sent to the Indies* this morning to warn ’em. 

To order their chaise, and repair to Rathfarnam ; b 
Where you shall be welcome to dine, if your dcanship 
Can take up with me, and my friend Stella’s leanship.* 
I’ve got you some soles, and a fresh bleeding bret, 
That’s just disengaged from the toils of a net : 

An excellent loin of fat veal to be roasted, 

With lemons, and butter, and sippets well toasted : 
Some larks that descended, mistaking the skies, 
Which Stella brought down by the light of her eyes ; 
And there, like Narcissus, they gazed till they died, 
And now they’re to lie in some crumbs that arc fried. 
My wine will inspire you with joy and delight, 

*Tis mellow, and old, and sparkling, and bright ; 

An emblem of one that you love, I suppose, 

Who gathers more lovers the older she grows.* 

Let me be your Gay, and let Stella be Pope, 

We’ll wean you from sighing for F.ngland I hope ; 
When we are together there’s nothing that is dull, 
There's nothing like Durfey, or Smedley, or Tisdall. 
We’ve sworn to make out an agreeable feast. 

Our dinner, our wine, and our wit to your taste. 

Your answer in half an hour, though you are at 
prayers ; you have a pencil in your pocket. 

PEG RADCL1FFE THE HOSTESS’S 
INVITATION. 

Tiiouou the name of this place may make you to frown* 
Your dcanship is welcome to Gla&snevin town ; 

•A glass and no wine to a man of your taste, 

Alas ! is enough, sir, to break it in haste ; 

• Mr>. Johnson (Stella) and her friend Mrs. Dingley. 
k A village near Dublin, where Dr. Sheridan had a country- 
house. 

Stella waa at this time in a very declining atatc of health. 
She died the January following. • 

He means Stella . 

A pun on Qlassntvin — Glast—ne, no— aud v in, irtae. 



SHERIDAN. 

Be that as it will, your presence can’t fail 
To yield great delight in drinking our ale ; 

Would you but vouchsafe a mug to partake, 

And as we can brew, believe we can bake. 

The life and the pleasure we now from you hope, 
The famed Violante can’t show on the rope ; 
Y'our genius and talents outdo even Pope. 

Then while, sir, you live at Glassnevin, and find 
The benefit wish’d you, by friends who are kind ; 
One night in the week, Bir, your favour bestow, 
To drink with Delany and others you know : 
They constantly meet at Peg Radcliffe’s together, 
Talk over the news of the town and the weather ; 
Reflects on mishaps in church and in 6tatc, 

Digest many things as well as good meat ; 

And club each alike that no one may treat. 

This if you will grant without coach or chair, 

You may, in a trice, cross the way and be there ; 
For Peg is your neighbour, as well as Delany, 

An housewifely woman full pleasing to any. 



VERSES BY SHERIDAN. 

•* Witnr he was disengaged, Uie dean usod to call in at the doc 
tor's about the hour of dining, aud their custom was to sit in a 
■mall hack parlour trte-a tete, and have slice* *ent them, up on 
plates from the common room, of whatever wm for tl»e family 
dinner. The furniture of this room was not in the best rejmir, 
being often frequented by the Imanlers, of which the house was 
seldom without twenty ; but w as preferred by the dean n* be 
tng more snug than the state parlour, which was used only 
when there was company. The subject of the poem 
count of one of these casual visits.”— Sheridan’ t Life of Swift. 

'* TV iien to my house you come, dear dean, 

Your humble friend to entertain. 

Through dirt and mire along the street, 

You find no scraper for your feet ; 

At which you stamp and storm and swell, 

Which serves to clean your feet as well. 

By steps ascending to the hall, 

All tom to rags by boys and ball, 

With scatter’d fragments on the floor; 

A sad, uneasy parlour-door, 

Besmear’d with chalk, and carved with knives, 
(A plague upon all careless wives,) 

Arc the next sights you must expect, 

But do not think they’re my neglect. 

Ah, that these evils were the worst! 

The parlour still is further cursed. 

To enter there if yon advance, 

If in you get, it is by chance. 

How oft by turns have you and I 
Said thus — “ Let me — no — let me try — 

This turn will open it. I’ll engage i” — 

You push me from it in a rage. 

Turning, twisting, forcing, fumbling, 

Stamping, staring, fuming, grumbling, 

At length it opens — in we go — 

How glad arc we to find it so ! 

! Conquests through pains and dangers please 
Much more than those attain’d with ease. 

Are you disposed to take a seat ; 

The instant that it feels your weight 
Out goes its legs and down you come 
Upon your reverend deanship’s bum. 

Betwixt two stools, *tis often said, 

The sitter on the ground is laid ; 

What praise then to my chairs is due, 

Where one performs the feat of two J 
Now to the fire, if such there be, 

At present nought but smoke we see. 

14 Come, stir it up!” — “ Ho, Mr. Joker, 

How can I stir it without a pokcrl” 

•• The bellows take, their batter’d nose 
Will serve for poker I suppose.” 
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BIRTHDAY POEMS TO DR. SWIFT. 



Now you begin to rake — alack 
The grate has tumbled from ita back — 

The coala all on the hearth are laid — 

** Stay, air — I’ll run and call the maid ; 

She’ll make the fire again complete — 

She knowa the humour of the grate/* 

“ Pox take your maid and you together — 

This is cold comfort in cold weather.’* 

Now all is right again — the blase 
Suddenly raised aa soon decays. 

Once more apply the bellows — “ 80 — 

These bellows were not made to blow — 

Their leathern lungs are in decay, 

They can’t even puff the smoke away.” 

“ And is your reverence vex*d at that! 

Get up, in God’s name, take your hat ; 

Hang them, say I, that have no shift ; 

Come, blow the fire, good doctor Swift. 

If trifles such as these can teaze you, 

Plague take those fools that strive to please you. 
Therefore no longer be a quarrel'r 
Either with me, sir, or my parlour. 

If you can relish aught of miue, 

A bit of meat, a glass of wine. 

You're welcome to it, and you shall fare 
As well as dining with the mayor.” 

** You saucy scab— you tell me so! 

Why, booby-face, I’d have you know 
I’d rather see your things iu order 
Than dine in state with the recorder. 

For water I must keep a clutter, 

Or chide your wife for stinkiug butter ; 

Or getting such a deal of meat 
As if you’d half the town to eat. 

That wife of yours, the devil’s in her, 

I’ve told her of this way of dinner 
Five hundred times, but all in vain — 

Here comes a rump of beef again : 

O that that wife of yours would burst — 

Get out, and serve the boarders first. 

Pox take ’em all for me — I fret 
So much, I shall not eat my meat — 

You know I’d rather have a slice.” 

“ I know, dear sir, you are not nice ; 

You’ll have your dinner in a minute : 

Here comes the plate and slices in it ; 

Therefore no more, hut take your place — 

Do you fall to, and I’ll say grace.” 



TO THE REV. DR. SWIFT, DEAN OF 
ST. PATRICK’S. 

A BIRTHDAY TOEM. NOV. 30, 1736. 

To you, my true and faithful friend. 

These tributary lines I send. 

Which every year, thou best of deans, 

I’ll pay as long as life remains ; 

But did you know one half the pain, 

What work, what racking of the braiu, 

It costs roc for a single clause, 

How long I’m forced to think and pause ; 
How long I dwell upon a proem, 

To introduce your birthday poem, 

How many blotted lines ; 1 know it. 

You’d have compassion for the poet. 

Now, to describe the way I think, 

I take in haud my pen and ink ; 

I rub my forehead, scratch my head, 
Revolving all the rhymes I read. 

Each complimental thought sublime, 
Reduced by favourite Pope to rhyme. 

And those by you to Oxford writ, 

With true simplicity and wit- 



Yet after all I cannot find 
One panegyric to my mind. 

Now I begin to fret and blot, 

Something I schemed, but quite forgot ; 

My fancy turns a thousand ways. 

Through all the several forms of praise. 

What eulogy may best become 
The greatest dean in Christendom. 

At last I’ve hit upon a thought — 

Sure this will do — ’tis good for nought— 

This line I peevishly erase, 

And choose another in its place ; 

Again I try, again commence, 

But cannot well express the sense ; 

The line’s too short to hold my meaning : 

I’m cramp’d, and cannot bring the dean ui. 

0 for a rhyme to glorious birth ! 

I’ve hit upon it — the rhyme is earth — 

But how to bring it in, or fit it, 

1 know not, so I’m forced to quit it. 

Again 1 try — I’ll sing the man — 

Ay do, says Phoebus, if you can ; 

I wish with all my heart you would not ; 

Were Horace now alive he could not: 

And will you venture to pursue 
What none alive or dead could dot 
Pray see, did ever Pope or Gay 
Presume to write on his birthday ; 

Though both were fav’rite bards of mine. 

The task they wisely both decline. 

With grief I felt his admonition. 

And much lamented my condition ; 

Because I could not be content 
Without some grateful compliment. 

If not the poet, sure the friend 
Must something on your birthday send. 

I scratch’d, and rubb’d my head once more; 

** Let ev'ry patriot him adore.” 

Alack-a-day, there’s nothing in’t — 

Such stuff will never do in print. 

Pray, reader, ponder well the sequel ; 

I hope this epigram will take well. 

In others, life is deem’d a vapour, 

In Swift it is a lasting taper. 

Whose blaze continually refines, 

The more it bums the more it Bhincs. 

I read this epigram again, 

*Tis much too flat to fit the dean. 

Then down I lay some scheme to dream on, 
Assisted by some friendly demon. 

I slept, and tfream’d that I shouldmcct 
A birthday poem in the street ; 

So, after all my care and rout. 

You see, dear dean, my dream is out. 

TO DR. SWIFT ON HIS BIRTHDAY » 
While I the godlike men of old, 

In admiration rapt, behold; 

Revered antiquity explore. 

And turn the long-lived volumes o’er. 

Where Cato, Plutarch, Flaccus, shine, 

In every excellence divine : 

I grieve that our degenerate days 
Produce no mighty soul like these ; 

Patriot, philosopher, and bard, 

Are names unknown, and seldom heard. 

“ Spare your reflection,” Phoebus cries ; 

II ’Tis as ungrateful as unwise : 

Can you complain, this sacred day, 

That virtues or that arts decay ? 

Behold, in Swift revived appears 
The virtues of un number’d years 

• Written by Mrs. Pilkingtnu at the time *>wn fc ht wuuud u 
be introduced to the dean. 
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Behold In him, with new delight, 

The patriot, bard, and sage unite ; 

And know, I erne in that name 
Shall rival Greece and Rome in fame/* 



ON DR. SWIFT. 1733. 

No pedant Bentley, proud, uncouth, 
Nor sweetening dedicator smooth, 

In one attempt has ever dared 
To sap, or storm, this mighty bard, 

Nor Envy does, nor Ignorance, 

Make on bis works the least advance. 
For this f behold ! still flies afar 
Where’er his genius does appear ; 

Nor has that aught to do above. 

So meddles not wjth Swift and Jove. 

A faithful, universal fame 
In glory spreads abroad his name ; 
Pronounces Swift, with loudest breath, 
Immortal grown before his death. 



EPIGRAMS, 

OCCASIONED BY DH. SWIFT's INTENDED UOSF1TAL FOR 
IDIOTS AND LUNATICS. 

I. 

The dean must die — our idiots to maintain! 
Perish, ye idiots ! and long live the dean ! 

II. 

O Genius of Hibernia’s state, 

Sublimely good, severely great, 

How doth this latest act excel 
All you have done or wrote so well ! 

Satire may be the child of spite, 

And fame might bid the drapier write : 

But to relieve, ami to endow, 

Creatures that know not whence or how, 
Argues a soul both good and wise, 

Resembling Him who rules the skies. 

He to the thoughtful mind displays 
Immortal skill ten thousand ways ; 

And, to complete his glorious task, 

Gives what we have not sense to ask ! 

III. 

Lo ! Swift to idiots bequeaths his store : 

Be wise, ye rich ! — consider thus the poor ! 
Great wits to madness nearly are allied, 

This makes the dean for kindred thus provide l 



ON THE DEAN OF ST. PATRICK’S 
BIRTHDAY. 

BEING NOV. 30, BT. ANDREW^ DAY. 
Between the hours of twelve and one, 

When half the world to rest were gone, 
Entranced in softest sleep I lay, 

Forgetful of an anxious day ; 

From every care and labour free, 

My soul as calm os it could be. 

The queen of dreams, well pleased to find 
An undisturb’d and vacant mind. 

With magic pencil traced my brain, 

And there she drew St. Patrick’s dean : 

I straight beheld on either hand 
Two saints, like guardian angels, stand, 

And cither claim’d him for their son. 

And thus the high dispute begun : 

St. Andrew, first, with reason strong, 
Maintain’d to him he did belong. 

•* Swift is my own, by right divine, 

All bom upon this day are mine.” 

St. Patrick said, “ I own this true, 

So far he does belong to you : 



But in my church he’s bom again, 

My son adopted, and my dean. 

When first the Christian trvith I spread, 

The poor within this isle I fed, 

And darkest errors banish'd hence, 

Made knowledge in their place commence 
Nay more, at my divine command, 

All noxious creatures tied the land. 

1 made both peace and plenty smile, 

Hibernia was my favourite isle ; 

Now his — for he succeeds to me, 

Two angels cannot more agree. 

His joy is, to relieve the poor; 

Behold them weekly at his door ! 

Ilis knowledge too, in brightest rays, 

He like the sun to all conveys. 

Shows wisdom in a single page, 

And in one hour instructs an age. 

When ruin lately stood around 
TIP enclosures of my sacred ground, 

He gloriously did interpose. 

And saved it from invading foes ; 

For this I claim immortal Swift, 

As my own son, and Heaven’s best gift. * 

The Caledonian saint, enraged, 

Now closer in dispute engaged. 

Essays to prove, by transmigration. 

The dean is of the Scottish nation ; 

And, to confirm the truth, he chose 
The loyal soul of great. Montrose ; 

“ Montrose and he are both the same. 

They only differ in the name ; 

Both heroes in a righteous cause, 

Assert their liberties and laws ; 

He's now the tame Montrose was then, 

But that the sword is turn'd a pen, 

A pen of so great power, each word 
Defends beyond the hero’s sword.” 

Now words grew high — we can’t suppose 
Immortals ever come to blows, 

But lest unruly passion *hould 
Degrade them into iiesh and blood, 

An angel quick from heaven descends, 

And he at once the contest ends : 

“ Ye reverend pair, from discord cease, 

Ye both mistake the present cabc ; 

One kingdom cannot have pretence 
To so much virtue ! so much sense ! 

Search heaven’s record ; and there you'll find, 
That he was born for all mankind.” 



AN EPISTLE TO ROBERT NUGENT, Esq.* 

WITH A PICTURE OF DR. SWIFT. BY WILLIAM 
DUNKJN, D.D. 

To gratify thy long desire, 

(So love and piety require,) 

From Bindon’s b colours you may trace 
The patriot’s venerable face. 

The last, O Nugent ! which his art 
Shall ever to the world impart ; 

For know, the prime of mortal men, 

That matchless monarch of the pen, 

(Whose labours, like the genial sun, 

Shall through revolving ages run. 

Yet never, like the sun, decline, 

But in their full meridian shine,) 

That ever honour’d, envied sage, 

So long the wonder of the age, 

Who charm’d us with his golden strain, 

Is not the shadow of the dean : 

He only breathes Boeotian air — 

“ O ! what a falling off was there !” 

* Crcnted boron Nugent and viscount Clare, Dec. JO, Pfcl 
b A celebrated painter and architect. 
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EPISTLE TO R. NUGENT, 

Hibernia’s Helicon is dry, 

Invention, wit, and humour die ; 

And what remains against the storm 
Of malice but an empty forml 
The nodding ruins of a pile, 

That stood the bulwark of this islet 
In which the sisterhood was fix'd 
Of candid honour, truth unmix’d. 

Imperial reason, thought profound, 

And charity, diffusing round 
In cheerful rivulets to flow 
Of Fortune to the sons of woet 

Such one, my Nugent, was thy Swift, 
Endued with each exalted gift, 

But lo ! the pure ethereal flame 
Is darken'd by a misty steam : 

The balm exhausted breathes no smell, 

The rose is wither'd ere it fell. 

That godlike supplement of law, 

Which held the wicked world in awe, 

And could the tide of faction stem, 

Is but a shell without the gem. 

Ye sons of genius, who would aim 
To build an everlasting fame. 

And in the field of letter’d arts, 

Display the trophies of your parts, 

To yonder mansion turn aside, 

And mortify your growing pride. 

Behold the brightest of the race. 

And Nature's honour, in disgrace : 

With humble resignation own, 

That all your talents are a loan. 

By Providence advanced for use, 

Which you should study to produce : 

Reflect, the mental stock, alas 1 
However current now it pass, 

May haply be recall’d from you 
Before the grave demands his due. 

Then, while your morning star proceeds, 

Direct your course to worthy deeds, 

In fuller day discharge your debts; 

For, when your sun of reason sets, 

The night succeeds ; and all your schemes 
Of glory vanish with your dreams. 

Ah ! where is now the supple train, 

That danced attendance on the dean T 
Say, where are those facetious folks 
Who shook with laughter at his jokes, 

And with attentive rapture hung 
On wisdom dropping from his tongue ; 

Who look'd with high disdainful pride 
On all the busy world beside, 

And rated his productions more 
Than treasures of Peruvian ore t 

Good Christians ! they with bended knees 
Ingulf’d the wine, but loathe the lees, 

Averting, (so the text commands,) 

With ardent eyes and upcast hands, 

The cup of sorrow from their lips. 

And fly, like rats, from sinking ships. 

While some, who by his friendship rose 
To wealth, in concert with his foes 
Bun counter to their former track, 

Like old Actieon’s horrid pack 
Of yelling mongrels, in requitals 
To riot on their master’s vitals ; 

And, where they cannot blast his laurels, 
Attempt to stigmatize his morals; 

Through scandal's magnifying glass 
His foibles view, but virtues pass. 

And on the ruins of his fame 
Erect an ignominious name. 

So vermin foul, of vile extraction, 

The spawn of dirt and putrefaction, 



I.— ON THE D RAPIER — &c. 

The sounder members traverse o’er, 

But fix and fatten on a sore. 

Hence ! peace, ye wretches, who revile 
His wit, his humour, and his style ; 

Since all the monsters which he drew 
Were only meant to copy you ; 

And, if the colours be not fainter, 

Arraign yourselves, and not the painter. 

But, O ! that He, who gave him breath, 
Dread Arbiter of life and death ; 

That He, the moving soul of all. 

The sleeping spirit would recall, 

And crown him with triumphant meeds. 
For all his past heroic deeds. 

In mansions of unbroken rest. 

The bright republic of the bless’d! 

Irradiate his benighted ipind 
With living light of light refined ; 

And there the blank of thought employ 
With objects of immortal joy ! 

Yet, while he drags the sad remains 
Of life, slow«creeping through his veins. 
Above the views of private ends, 

The tributary Muse attends, 

To prop his feeble steps, or shed 
The pious tear around his bed. 

So pilgrims, with devout complaints. 
Frequent the graves of martyr’d saints, 
Inscribe their worth in artless lines, 

And, in their stead, embrace their shrines. 



ON THE D RAPIER. 

BY DR. DUNK1N. 

Undokb by fools at home, abroad by knaves, 

The isle of saints became the laud of slaves, 
Trembling beneath her proud oppressor’s hand ; 
But, when thy reason thunder'd through the laud, 
Then all the public spirit breathed in thee, 

And all, except the sous of guilt, were free. 

Blest isle, blest patriot, ever glorious strife 1 
You gave her freedom, as she gave you life 1 
Thus Cato fought, whom Brutus copied well, 

And with those rights for which you stand, he fell. 



EPITAPH PROPOSED FOR DR. SWIFT. 

1744. 

MIC JACKT 

PCMOCRTTVS ILLS NIOTER1CV*. It ARE I.A r*I Vf NOTTS R, 
JONATHAN »wirr. *. r. r. hviv* cathk drama NUPER PF.CANV*; 
KOMI. MVMARUM. MINERVAK, ALVMKVM PKKQVAM dilectvr ; 
IXsVMlft, HTftwfltrn*. TIISOMACHIR, JVXTA IXMVI ; 

QVO# TRIAVTJM SVMMO CVM LrP'l^R 
DHUSIT, DENVPAVIT, RISIUAVlt, 

Till A E nrrELlCIS CATKONVS IMriOER, ET PROPTONATOR 
PRIUORES ARRlPVJT. rOFVLVMQVE INIERJUTVS, 

VNI RCILICET AEQVVR VJHTVTl. 

HANC TAT1I.LA1I 

M QJ If ADEF, Nf C PXNITVf IXCORf TtDRVI 
DZBITA SPARGE* LACHYUA 



EPIGRAM ON TWO GREAT MEN. 1745. 
Two geniuses one age and nation grace ! 

Pride of our isles, and boast of human race ! 

Great sage 1 great bard ! supreme iu knowledge 
The world to mend, enlighten, and adorn. [born 
Truth on Cimmerian darkness pours the day! 

Wit drives in smiles the gloom of minds away ! 

Ye kindred suns on high, ye glorious spheres, 

Whom have ye seen, in twice three thousand years. 
Whom have ye seen, like these, of mortal birth ; 
Though Archimede and Horace blcss’d the earth 1 
Barbarians, from th* Equator to the Poles, 

Hark ! reason calls 1 wisdom awakes your souls ! 

Ye regions, ignorant of Walpole’s name ; [fame ; 
Ye climes, where kings shall ne’er extend their 
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TO THE MEMORY OF SWIFT— ON 

here men, miscall'd, God’s image hare defaced, 
Their form belied, and human shape disgraced*. 

Yc two-legg’d wolves! slaves! Superstition’s sons'. 
Lords! soldiers! holy Vandals! modern Iluns! 
Boors, inuftics, monks; in Russia, Turkey, Spain 1 
Who does not know Sin Isaac, and The Dean 1 

TO THE MEMORY OF DOCTOR SWIFT. 
When wasteful death has closed the poet’s eyes, 

And low in earth his mortal essence lies ; 

When the bright flame, that once his breast inspired, 
Has to its first, its noblest seat retired ; 

All worthy minds, whom love of merit sw ays, 

Should shade from slander his respected bays ; 

Aud bid that fame, his useful labours won, 

Pure and untainted through all ages run. 

Envy’s a fiend all excellence pursues, 

But mostly poets favour’d by the Muse ; 

Who wins the laurel, sacred verse bestows, 

Makes all, who fail in like attempts, his foes ; 

No puny wit of malice can complain, 

The thorn is theirs who most applauses gain. 

Whatever gifts or graces Heaven design’d 
To raise man’s genius, or enrich his mind, 

Where Swift’s to boast — alike his merita claim 
The statesman’s knowledge and the poet’s flame ; 
The patriot's honour, xealous to defend 
His country’s rights — and faithful to the end ; 

The sound divine, whose charities display’d 
He more by virtue than by forms was sway'd ; 
Temperate at board, and frugal of his store, 

Which he but spared to make his bounties more ; 
The generous friend, whose heart alike caress’d 
The friend triumphant or the friend distress’d; 

Who could unpain’d another’s merit spy, 

Nor view a rival’s fame with jaundiced eye; 
Humane to all, his love was unconfined, 

And iu its scope embraced all human kind ; 

Sharp, not malicious, was his charming wit. 

And less to anger than reform he writ ; 

Whatever rancour his productions show’d, 

From scorn of vice and folly only flow’d ; 

He thought that fools were an invidious race, 

And held no measures with the vain or base. 

Virtue so clear, who labours to destroy, 

Shall find the charge can but himself annoy : 

The slanderous theft to his own breast recoils 
Who seeks renown from injured merit’s spoils ; 

All hearts unite, and Heaven with man conspires 
To guard those virtues she herself admires. 

O sacred bard !— once ours !— but now no more, 
Whose loss, for ever, Ireland must deplore. 

No earthly laurels needs thy happy brow, 

Above the poet’s are thy honours now : 

Above the patriot’s (though a greater name 
No temporal monarch for his crown can claim). 
From noble breasts if envy might ensue, 

Thy death is all the brave can envy you. 

You died, when merit (to its fate resign’d) 

Saw scarce one friend to genius left behind. 

When shining parts did jealous hatred breed, 

And ’twas a crime in science to succeed, 

When ignorance spread her hateful mist around, 
And dunces only an acceptance found. 

What could such scenes in noble minds beget, 

But life with pain, and talents with repet ! 

Add that thy spirit from the world retired, 

Kre hidden foes its further grief conspired ; 

No treacherous friend did stories yet contrive, 

To blast the Muse he flatter’d when alive, 

Or sordid printer (by his influence led) 

Abused the fame that first bestow’d him bread 
Slanders so mean, had he whose nicer ear 
Abhorr’d all scandal but survived to hear. 



THE BATTLE OF THE BOOKS — &c 

The fraudful tale had stronger scorn supplied. 

And he (at length) with more disdain had died. 

But since detraction is the portion here 
Of all who virtuous durst, or great, appear, 

Aud the free soul no true existence gains, 

While earthly particles its flight restrains, 

The greatest favour grimful Death can show 
Is with swift dart to expedite the blow. 

So thought the dean, who, anxious for his fate, 
Sigh’d for release, and deem’d the blessing late. 

And sure if virtuous souls (life’s travail past) 

Enjoy (as churchmen teach) repose at last. 

There’s cause to think a mind so firmly good, 

Who vice so long, and lawless power, withstood, 

Has reach'd the limits of that peaceful shore 
Where knaves molest and tyrants awe no more ; 
These blissful seats the pious but attain, 

Where incorrupt, immortal spirits reign. 

There his own Parnell strikes the living lyre, 

And Pope, harmonious, joins the tuneful choir ; 

His Stella too (no more to forms confined, 

For heavenly beings all are of a kind) 

Unites with his the treasures of her mind, 

With warmer friendships bids their bosoms glow, 
Nor dreads the rage of vulgar tongues below. 

Such pleasing hope the tranquil breast enjoys, 

Whose inward peace no conscious crime annoys ; 
While guilty minds irresolute appear, 

And doubt a state their vices needs must fear, 

R t B N. 

Dublin, Nov. 4, 1755. 

VERSES ON THE BATTLE OF THE BOOKS 

BY MR, JAMES STERLING, OF THE COUNTY OF MEATH 

While the dean, with more wit than man evei 
wanted, 

Or than Heaven to any man else ever granted, 
Endeavours to prove how the ancients in knowledge 
Have excell’d our adepts of each modern college — 
How by heroes of old our chiefs are surpass’d 
In each useful science, true learning, and taste ; — 
While thus he behaves with more courage than 
manners, 

And tights for the foe, deserting our banners ; 

While Bentley and Wotton, our champions, he foils, 
And wants neither Temple’s assistance nor Boyle’s; 
In spite of his learning, fine reasons, and style, 

— Would you think it ! — he favours our cause all 
the while : 

We raise by his conquest our glory the higher, 

And from our defeat to a triumph aspire ; 

Our great brother-modern, the boast of our days. 
Unconscious, has gain’d for our party the bays; 

St. James’s old authors, so famed on each shelf, 

Are vanquish’d by what he has written himself. 

A SCHOOLBOY’S THEME. 

From Mr. Pulteacv (afterwanU earl of Bath) to Swift:— 
" You mutt give me f«»ce to add to my letter a cony of verse* 
at the end of a declamation made by a boy at \Ve«tnun*rr 
school oil this theme ,— Iiidentcm divert vertm quid vetatf* 

Dulce, Dccane, decus, tios optime gentis Hiberns 
Nomine quique audis, ingenioque celer ; 

Dum lepido indulges risu, et mutaris in boras. 

Quo nova vis onimi, matcriesque rapitt 
Nunc gravis astrologus, coclo dominaris et astris, 
Filaque pro libitu Partrigiana secas. 

Nunc populo speciosa hospes miracula promis, 
Gcntesque wquoreas, aeriasque creas. 

I Seu plausum captat queruli persona Draperi, 

Sou levis a vacuo tubula sumptn cado. 

1 Mores egregiua raira exprimis arte mngister, 

\ Et vitam atque homines pngina qua-que sapit ; 

Socratic® minor est vis et sapientia chart®, 
j Nec tantum potuit grande Platonis opus. 
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EPIGRAMS, Ac. 



ON DR. SWIFT’S LEAVING HIS ESTATE 
TO IDIOTS. 



EPIGRAM 



Od Faulkner'* displaying in his shop the <Unu>‘* boat in t 
ble, while he was publishing ionl Orrery ’* ** Remark*. 



Swift, wondrous genius, bright intelligence, 
Pities the orphan’s, idiot’s want of sense ; 

And rich in supernumerary pelf, 

Adopts posterity unlike himself. 

To one great individual wit’s confined ! 

Such eunuchs never propagate their kind. 

Thus nature’s prodigies bestow the gifts 
Of fortune — their descendants are no Swifts. 
When did prime statesman, for a sceptre fit 
His ministerial successor beget I 
No age, no state, no world, can hope to see 
Two 8wifts or Walpoles in one family. 

ON SEVERAL PETTY PIECES 

LATELY PUBLISHED AGAINST DEAN SWIFT, NOW DEAF 
AND INFIRM. 



Faulkner! for once you have some judgment shown, 
By representing Swift transform’d to stone ; 

For could he thy ingratitude have known, 
Astonishment itself the work had done! 



AN INSCRIPTION, 

Intended for a compartment in Dr. Swift's monument, de- 
signed by Cunningham, on College green, Dublin. 

Say, to the drupier’s vast unbounded fame. 

What added honours can the sculptor give! 
None. — 'Tis a sanction from the drapier’s name 
Must bid the sculptor and his marble live. 

June 4, 1765. 



Tiiy mortal part, ingenious Swift ! must die, 
Thy fame shall reach beyond mortality ! 

How puny whirlings joy at thy decline, 
Thou darling offspring of the tuneful nine ! 
The noble lion thus, as vigour passes, 

The fable tells us, is abused by asses. 



ON FAULKNER’S EDITION OF SWIFT. 
[Ornamented with an engraving of the dean, by Vertue.] 

In a little dark room at the back of his shop, 

Where poets and scribes have dined on a chop, 

Poor Faulkner sate musing alone thus of late, 

“ Two volumes are done — it is lime for the plate ; 
Yes, time to be sure but on whom shall 1 call 
To express the great Swift in a compass so small t 
Faith, Vertue shall do it, I’m pleased at the thought, 
Be the cost what it will — the copper is bought.” 
Apollo o’erheard (who os some people guess, 

Had a hand in the work, and corrected the press) ; 
And pleased, he replied, 44 Honest George, you are 
right, 

The thought was my own, howsoe’er you came by’t. 
For though both the wit and the style is my gift, 
*Tis Vertue alone can design us a Swift.” 



AN EPIGRAM, 

OCCASIONED BY THE ABOVE INSCRIPTION. 

Which gave the drnpier birth two realms contend ; 
And each asserts her poet, patriot, friend : 

Her mitre jealous Britain may deny ; 

That loss Iernc’s laurel shall supply : 

Through life’s low vale, she, grateful, gave him bread ; 
Her vocal stones shall vindicate him dead. 

1766. W. B. J.N. 



MISCELLANIES IN VERSE, 

BY MR. POPE, DR. ARBUTHNOT, 
MR. GAY, &c. 

COLLECTED BY DR. SWIFT AND MR. POTE. ns7. 



IMITATIONS OF ENGLISH POETS. 

BY MR. POPE, IN HIS YOUTH. 



EPIGRAM 

ON LORD ORRERY'S REMARKS ON SWIFT'S LIFE AND 
WRITINGS. 

A sorb disease this scribbling itch is ! 

His lordship, in his Pliny seen, 

Turns madam Filkington in breeches, 

And now attacks our patriot dean. 

What ! libel his friend when laid in ground : 

Nay, good sir, you may spare your hints, 

His parallel at lost is found, 

For what he writes George Faulkner prints. 

Had Swift provoked to this behaviour, 

Yet after death resentment cools, 

Sure his last act bespoke his favour, 

He built an hospital — for fools. 

TO DOCTOR DEI. ANY, ! 

ON HIS DOOK ENTITLED 44 OBSERVATIONS ON LORD 
ORRERY'S REMARKS.” 

Dblant, to escape your friend the dean, 

And prove all false that Orrery had writ, 

You kindly own his Gulliver profane, 

Yet make his puns and riddles sterling wit. 

But if for wrongs to Swift you would atone, 

Ami please the world, one way you may succeed, ' 
Collect Boyle’s writings and your own. 

And serve them as you served thb deed. 



I. CHAUCER. 

A TALK, LATELY FOUND IN AN OLD MANUSCRIPT. 

Women, though nat sans leacherie, 

Ne swinken butjivith sccrecie : 

This in our tale is plain y.fond, ^ 

Of clerk that wonneth in Irelond ; 

Which to the fennes hath him betake 
To filch the gray ducke fro the lake. 

Right then ther possen by the way 
His aunt, and eke her daughters tway : 

Ducke in his trowzes hath he heut, 

Not to be spied of ladies gent. 

‘‘But ho! our nephew,” cricth one ; 

44 Ho !” quoth another, 44 couzcn John !” 

And stoppen, and lough, and callen out. — 

This sely clerk full low doth lout. 

They asken that and talken this, 

44 Lo here is cox, and here is miss.” 

But, as he glox’d with speeches soote. 

The ducks sore tickleth his erse root : 
Fore-piece and buttons all to-brest, 

Forth thrust a while neck and red crest. 

44 Te-he,” cried ladies ; elerke nought spake ; 
Miss Btar'd: and grey ducke cricth 44 quaakc.” 
44 O moder, moder,” quoth the daughter, 

44 Be thilke same thing maids longen a’ter? 
Bette is to pyue on coals and chalk e, 

Then trust on raon, whorfc yerde can talke.” 
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II. 8PENSER. 

THE AI.I.EV, 

I. 

In ev’ry town where Tit am is rolls his tide, 

A narrow pass there is, with houses low ; 

Where ever and anon the stream is eyed, 

And many a boat soft sliding to and fro : 

There oft are heard the notes of infant woe, 

The short thick sob, loud scream, and shriller squall ; 

How can ye, mothers, vex your children sol 
Some play, some eat, some cack against the wall, 
And, as they crouchcn low, for bread and butter call. 

II. 

And on the broken pavement here and there 
Doth many a stinking sprat and herring lie t 
A brandy and tobacco shop is near. 

And hens, and dogs, and hogs, are feeding by : 
And here a sailor’s jacket hangs to dry : 

At every door are sun-burnt matrons seen. 

Mending old nets to catch the scaly fry ; 

Now singing shrill, and scolding oft between ; 

Scolds answer foul-mouth'd scolds ; bad neighbour- 
hood, I ween. 

III. 

The snappish cur (the passengers’ annoy) 

Close iU my heel with yelping treble Hies; 

The whimp’ring girl and hoarser screaming boy 
Join to the yelping treble shrilling cries ; 

The scolding quean to louder notes doth rise, 

And her full pipes those shrilling cries confound ; 

To her full pipes the grunting hog replies ; 

The grunting hogs alarm the neighbours round. 

And curs, girls, boys, and scolds, in the deep base 
are drown’d. 

IV. 

Hard by a sty, beneath a roof of thatch, 

Dwelt Obloquy, who, in her early days, 

Baskets of fish at Billingsgate did watch, 

Cod, whiting, oyster, mack'rel, sprat, or plaice ; 
There learn d she speech from tongues that never 
Slander beside her, like a magpie chatters. [cease. 

With Envy (spitting cat) dread foe to pence ; 

Like a curs’d cur, Malice before her clatters, 

And, vexiug ever)' wightj tears clothes and all to 



Her dugs were mark’d by ev’ry collier’s hand, 

Her mouth was black as bulldog's at the stall : 

She scratched, bit, and spared ne lace ne band : 

And bitch and rogue her answer was to all : 

Nay, e'en the parts of shame by name would call. 
Whene’er she passed by or lane or nook, 

Would greet the man who turn’d him to the wall, 
And by his hand obscene the porter took, 

Nor ever did askance like modest virgin look. 

VI. 

Such place hath Deptford, navy-building town ; 

Woolwich and Wapping, smelling strong of pitch : 
Such Lambeth, envy of each band and gown ; 

And Twick’nam such, which fairer scenes enrich, 
Grots, statues, urns, and Jo — n’s dog and bitch ; 
Ne village is without on either side, 

All up the silver Thames, or all adown ; 

Ne Richmond’s self, from whose tall front are ey’d 
Vales, spires, meand’ring streams, and Windsor’s 
tow’ry pride. 

III. EARL OF DORSET. 

ARTEMISIA. 

Tholoii Artemisia talks, by fits. 

Of councils, classics, fathers, wits! 



Reads Malbranche, Boyle, and Locke ; 

Yet in some things, methinks, she fails ; 

'Twere well, if she would pare her nails, 

And wear a cleaner smock. 

Haughty and huge as High-Dutch bride 
Such nastiness, and bo much pride, 

Are oddly join’d by fate : 

On her large squab you Hnd her spread. 

Like a fat corpse upon a bed. 

That lies and stinks in slate. 

She wears no colours (sign of grace) 

On any part except her face ; 

All white and black beside : 

Dauntless her look, her gesture proud. 

Her voice theatrically loud, 

And masculine her stride. 

So have I seen, in black and white, 

A prating thing, a magpie bight, 

Majestically stalk : 

A stately, worthless animal, 

That plies the tongue, and wags the tail. 

All flutter, pride, and talk.* 

PH SYNE. 

Phhyne had talents for mankind ; 

Open she was, and unconfined, 

Like Borne free port of trade ! 

Merchants unloaded here their freight, 

And agents from each foreign state 
Here first their entry made. 

Her learning and good breeding such, 

Whether th’ Italian or the Dutch, 

Spaniards or French came to her, 

To all obliging she'd appear : 

’T was Si senior, ’twas Yaw, mynheet 
’Twas S'ii txnu plait , monsieur. 

Obscure by birth, renown’d by crimes. 

Still changing names, religions, climes, 

At length she turns a bride : 

In diamonds, pearls, and rich brocades, 

She shines the first of batter’d jades, 

And flutters in her pride. 

So have I known those insects fair, 

Which curious Germans hold so rare, 

Still vary shapes and dies ; 

Still gain new titles with new forms ; 

First grubs obscene, then wriggling wom.g. 

Then painted butterflies. 

IV. SWIFT. 

THE HAPPY LIFE OP A COUNTRY PARSON. 

Parson, these things in thy possessing 
Arc better than the bishop's blessing; 

A wife that makes conserves ; a steed 
That carries double when there's need) 

October store, and best Virginia, 

Tithe pig, and mortuary guinea; 

G aicttes sent gratis down, and frank’d, 

For which thy patron’s weekly thank’d ; 

A large Concordance, bound long since ; 

Sermons to Charles the First, when prince ; 

A chronicle of ancieut standing; 

A chrysostom to Rmooth thy band in ; 

The polyglott — three parts, — my text: 

Howoeit — likewise — now to my next — 

Lo here the Septuagint, — and Paul, 

To sum the whole,— the dose of all. 

He that has these, may pass his life, 

Drink with the squire, and kiss his wife ; 

On 8undays preach, and cat his fill ; 

And fast on Fridays — if he will ; 

* Lrt the curious reader compare Fenton’s imitation of JV*» 
set’s manner with this of Fops. 
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THE CAPON'S TALE— AY AND NO— Ac. 



Toast church and queen, explain the news. 
Talk with churchwarden* about pew* ; 
Prav heartily for wrae new gift, 

And shake his head at doctor Swift 



THE CAPON'S TALE. 

TO A LADY, WHO FATHERED HER LAMPOONS UPON 
HER ACQUAINTANCE. 

In Yorkshire dwelt a sober yeoman, 

Whose wife, a clean, pains-taking woman, 

Fed numerous poultry in her pens. 

And saw her cocks well serve her hens. 

A hen she had whose tuneful clocks 
Drew after her a train of cocks ; 

With eyes so piercing, yet so pleasant, 

You would have sworn this hen a pheasant. 

All the plumed beau motuie round her gathers ; 
Lord ! what a bristling up of feathers ! 

Morning from noon there was no knowing, 
There was such flutt'ring, chuckling, crowing; 
Each forward bird must thrust his head in, 

And not a cock but would be treading. 

Y’et tender was this hen so fair, 

And hatch'd more chicks than she could rear 
Our prudent dame bethought her then 
Of some dry-nurse to save her hen : 

She made a capon drunk ; in fine 
He eats the sops, she sipp'd the wine ; 

His rump well pluck’d with nettles stings. 

And clap* the brood beneath his wings. 

The feather'd dupe awakes content, 

O’erjoyed to see what God had Bent; 

Thinks he’s the hen, clocks, keeps a pother, 

A foolish foster-father-mother. 

8uch, lady Mary, are your tricks ; 

But since you hatch, pray own your chicks. 



AY AND NO. A FABLE. 

In fable all things hold discourse ; 

Then words, no doubt, must talk of course. 
Once on a time, near Channel-row,* 

Two hostile adverbs, ay and no, 

Were hastening to the field of fight, 

And front to front stood opposite. 

Before each gen’ral join’d the van. 

Ay, the more courteous knight, began. 

Stop, peevish particle, beware ! 

I’m told you are not such a bear, 

But sometime* yield, when offer’d fair. 

Suffer yon folks a while to tattle ; 

'Tis we who must decide the battle. 

Whene’er wc war on yonder stage 
With various fate and equal rage, 

The nation trembles at each blow 
That No gives Ay, aud Ay gives No: 

Yet, in expensive, long contention. 

We gain nor office, grant, or pension : 

Why then should kinsfolk quarrel thus ! 

(For two of you make one of us. b ) 

To some wise statesman let us go, 

Where each his proper use may know : 

He may admit two such commanders, 

And make those wait who served in Flanders. 
Let’s quarter on a great man’s tongue, 

A treasury lord, not master Young. 
Obsequious at his high command. 

Ay shall march forth to tax the land. 
Impeachments No can best resist, 

And Ay support the civil list; 

Ay, quick as Ctesar wins the day ; 

And No, like Fabius, by delay. 

• A dirty t near the parliament-house. Westminster. 
V tu English two tu’Kuli\tM make an affirmative 



Sometimes in mutual sly disguise, 

Let Ayes seem Noes, and Noes seem Ajt s ; 
Ayes be in courts denials meant, 

And Noes in bishops give consent. 

Thus Ay proposed— and for reply 
No for the first time answer’d Ay. 

They parted with a thousand kisses. 

And fight e'er since for pay, like Swisses. 



VERSES TO BE PREFIXED BEFORE BER- 
NARD LINTOT’8 NEW MISCELLANY* 
Some Colinscus b praise, sohic Blcau b 
Others account them but so so ; 

Some Plantin to the rest prefer, 

And some esteem old ElieYir ; b 
Others with Aldus 0 would besot us ; 

I, for my part, admire Lintottui . — 

His character's beyond compare, 

Like his own person, large and fair. 

They print their names iu letters small. 

But LINTOT stands in capital : 

Author and he with equal grace 
Appear and stare you in the face. 

Stephens prints heathen Greek, ’tis said, 

Which some can’t construe, some can't read : 

But all that comes from Lintot's hand 
Ev*n Rawlinson might understand. 

Oft in an Aldus or a Plantin 
A page Is blotted, or leaf wanting: 

Of Lintot’s books this can't be said, 

Ail fair, and not so much as read. 

Their copy cost them not a penny 
To Homer, Virgil, or to any ; 

They ne'er grave sixpence for two line* 

To them, their heirs, or their assigns : 

But Lintot is at vast expense, 

And pays prodigious dear for — sense. 

Their books arc useful but to few, 

A scholar, or a wit or two : 

Lintot's for gen’ral use are fit ; 

For some folks read, but all folks s***. 

TO MR. JOHN MOORE, 

[Apothecary, Abchureli-lane. London,} 

AUTHOR OF THE CELEBRATED WORM-roWDER 

How much, egregious Moore, are wc 
Deceived by shows and forms ! 

Whate’er we think, whate'er we see, 

All humankind are worms. 

Man is a very worm by birth, 

V ile reptile, weak and vain ! 

A while he crawls upon the earth, 

Then shrinks to earth again. 

That woman is a worm, we find. 

E’er since our grandame’s evil ; 

She first conversed with her own kind, 

That ancient worm, the devil. 

The learned themselves we book-worms name. 
The blockhead is a slow-worn! ; 

The nymph, whose tail is ail on flame, 

Is aptly termed a glow-worm. 

The fops arc painted butterflies, 

That flutter for a day ; 

First from a worm they take their rise. 

And in a worm decay. 

The flatterer an earwig grows ; 

Thus worms suit all conditions ; 

• The Oxford and Cambridge Miscellany. 

v Printers, famou. for having published fine ctUUjnsof 1h« 
IHble. and of the (irrek aud Roman elastics.* 

* A famous printer. 
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VERSES OCCASIONED BY AN Sfc. — PROLOGUE. 



Misers ore muck-worms, silk-worms beaux, 

And death-watches physicians. 

That statesmen have the worm is seen 
By all their winding play ; 

Their conscience is a worm within, 

That gnaws them night and day. 

Ah ! Moore ! thy skill were well employ’d. 

And greater gain would rise, 

If thou couldst make the courtier void 
The worm that never dies ! 

O learned friend of Abchurch-lane, 

Who sett'st our entrails free ! 

Vain is thy art, thy powder vain, 

Since worms shall eat ev’n thee! 

Our fate thou only canst adjourn 
Some few short years, no more ! 

Ev’n Button’s* wits to worms shall turn, 

Who maggots were before. 

VERSES 

OCCASIONED BY AN $ C. AT THE END OK MR. D’l'RFEV’s 
NAME IN THE TITLE TO ONE OK HIS PLAYS. 6 
Jov* call’d before him t’other day 
The vowels, U, O, I, E, A ; 

All diphthongs, and all consonants, 

Either of England, or of France: 

And all that were, or wish’d to be, 

Rank’d in the name of Tom D’Urfey. 

Fierce in this cause the letters spoke all, 

Liquids grew rough, and mutes turn'd vocal. 
Those four proud syllables alone 

Were silent, which by Fate’s decree 
Chimed in so smoothly, one by one. 

To the sweet name of Tom D’Urfey. 

N, by whom names subsist, declared, 

To have no place in this 'twas hard : 

And Q maintain’d ’twas but his due 
Still to keep company with U ; 

So hoped to stand no less than he 
In the great name of Tom D'Urfey. 

E show’d a comma ne’er could claim 
A place in any British name ; 

Yet, making here a perfect botch, 

Thrusts your poor vowel from his notch ; 

Hiatus mi valdi deJUndus l 

From which, good Jupiter, defend us! 

Sooner I’d quit my part in thee 
Than be no part in Tom D'Urfey. 

P protested, puff’d, and swore, 

He’d not be served so like a beast ; 

He was a piece of emperor, 

And made up half a pope at least. 

C vow’d, he’d frankly have released 
His double share in Cctsar Caiua 
For only one in Tom Durfcius. 

I, consonant and Towel too, 

To Jupiter did humbly sue. 

That of his grace he would proclaim 
Durfeuit his true Latin name ; 

For though, without them both, ’twas clear 
Himself could ne'er be Jupiter, 

Yet they'd resign that post so high 
To be the genitive, Durfci. 

B and L swore b — and w — s ! 

X and Z cried p — x and i — a ! 

G swore, by G— -d, it ne’er should be ; 

And W would not lose, not he, 

• Button’* coffeehouse in Covent-ganlen, frequented by the 
wits of that time. 

* Tlii* accident happened by Mr. D’Urfey’* having made a 
flourish there, which the printer mistook for an JJrc. 



An English letter’s property 
In the great name of Torn D’Urfey. 

In short, the rest were nil in fray, 

From Christ-cross to et erttera. 

They, though but slanders by, too mutter’d; 
Diphthongs and triphthongs swore and flutter'd, 
That none had so much right to be 
Part of the name of stuttering T — 

T — Tom — a — ns — De — D'U r — fey — fey. 

Then Jove thus spake : " With care and pain 
We form'd this name, renown’ d in rhyme: 
Not thine, immortal Neusgermain !* 

Cost studious cabalists more time. 

Yet now, as then, you all declare, 

Far hence to Egypt you’ll repair, 

And turn strange hieroglyphics there, 

Rather than letters longer be, 

Unless i’ th* name of Tom D’Urfey. 

“ Were you all pleased, yet what, I pray. 

To foreign letters could I say ? 

What if the Hebrew next should aim 
To turn quite backward D’Urfey’s name t 
Should the Greek quarrel too, by Styx, I 
Could never bring in Psi and Xi : 

Omicron and Omega from us 
Would each hope to be O in Thomas ; 

And all the ambitious vowels vie, 

No less than Pythngoric Y, 

To have a place in Tom D'Urfey. 

u Then, well- beloved and trusty letters ! 
Cons’nants, and vowels, much their better 
We, willing to repair this breach, 

And, all that in us lies, please each, 

Et cttt'ra to our aid must call ; 

Et cat'ra represents you all ; 

Et cafra, therefore, we decree. 

Henceforth for ever join’d shall be 
To the great name of Tom D’Urfey.” 



TROLOGCE 

DESIGNED FOB MB. D’L'RKEY’s LAST FLAY. 

Grown old in rhyme, ’twcrc barbarous to discard 
Your persevering, unexhausted bard ; 

Damnation follows death in other men, 

But your damn’d poet lives, and writes again. 

Th' adventurous lover is successful still, 

Who strives to please the fair against her will : 

Be kind, and make him in his wishes easy, 

Who in your own despite has strove to please ye. 
He scorn’d to borrow from the wits of yore, 

But ever writ as none e’er writ before. 

You modern wits, should each man bring his claim. 
Have desperate debentures on your fame ; 

And little would be left you, I’m afraid, 

If ail your debts to Greece and Rome were paid. 
From this deep fund our author largely draws, 

Nor sinks his credit lower than it was. 

Though plays for honour in old time he made, 
r Tis now for better reasons — to be paid. 

Believe him, he has known the world too long, 

And seen the death of much immortal song, 

He says, poor poets lost, while players won. 

As pimps grow rich, while gallants are undone. 
Though Tom the poet writ with ease and pleasure. 
The comic Tom abounds in other treasure. 

Fame is at best an unperforming cheat ; 

But ’tis substantial happiness to eat. 

Let ease, his last request, be of your giving. 

Nor force him to be damn’d to get his living. 

• A poet who used to make verses ending with the lad syl 
tables of the name* of those persona he praised. 
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PROLOGUE— SANDYS’S GHOST— UMBRA. 



PROLOGUE 

TO THE “ THREE HOURS AFTER MARRIAGE.** 
Autiiorb arc judged by strange capricious rules ; 
The great ones are thought road, the small ones fools : 
Yet sure the best arc most severely fated ; 

For fools are only laugh’d at, wits arc hated. 
Blockheads with reason men of sense abhor ; 

But fool 'gainst fool is barbarous civil war. 

Why on all authors then should critics fall 1 
Since some have writ and shown no wit at all. 
Condemn a play of theirs, and they evade it ; 

Cry, “ Damn not us, but damn the French who made 
By running goods these graceless owlers gain ; [it.” 
Theirs are the rules of France, the plots of Spain : 
But wit, like wine, from happier climates brought. 
Dash'd by these rogues, turns English common 
draught. 

They pall M olid re's and Lopez’ sprightly strain, 

And teach dull Harlequins to grin in vain. 

How shall our author hope a gentler fate, 

Who dares most impudently not translate 1 
It had been civil, in these ticklish times, 

To fetch his fools and knaves from foreign climes. 
Spaniards and French abuse to the world's end. 

But spare Old England, lest you hurt a friend. 

If any fool is by our satire bit, 

Let him hiss loud, to show you all he’s hit. 

Poets make characters, as salesmen clothes ; 

We take no measure of your fops and beaux ; 

But here all sizes and all shapes you meet, 

And tit yourselves, like chaps in Monraouth-street. 

Gallants, look here! this fool’s cap* has an air, 
Goodly and smart, with cars of Issacbar. 

Let no one fool engross it, or confine 
A common blessing ! now *tis yours, now mine. 

But poets in all ages had the care 
To keep this cap for such as will, to wear. 

Our author has it now (for every wit. 

Of course resign’d it to the uext that writ) ; 

And thus upon the stage ’tis fairly thrown ; b 
Let him that takes it wear it as his own. 



SANDYS’S GHOST: 

OR, A PROPER NEW BALLAD ON THE NEW OVID’S 
METAMORPHOSES, 

As it was intended to bo translated by persons of quality. 

George Sandys, the old translator (whose ghost is introduced 
in the verses), was a man of great accomplishment, ami pro* 
nouncod by Dryden to be the best versifier of his age. 

Ye lords and commons, men of wit 
And pleasure about town, 

Read this, ere you translate one bit 
Of books of high renown. 

Beware of Latin authors all, 

Nor think your verses sterling. 

Though with a golden pen you scrawl, 

And scribble in a berlin : 

For not the desk with silver nails. 

Nor bureau of expense, 

Nor standish well japann’d, avails 
To writing of good sense. 

Hear how a ghost in dead of night, 

With saucer eyes of fire, 

In woful wise did sore affright 
A wit and courtly ’squire. 

Rare imp of Phoebus, hopeful youth ! 

Like puppy tame, that uses 
To fetch and carry in his mouth 
The works of all the Muses. 

* flmu ■ a cap with ears. Flings down the eap. and wait. 



Ah ! why did he write poetry, 

That hereto was so civil ; 

And Bell hiH soul for vanity 
To rhyming and the devil? 

A desk he had of curious work, 

With glittering studs about ; 

Within the same did Sandys lurk, 

Though Ovid lay without. 

Now, as he scratch’d to fetch up thought. 
Forth popp’d the sprite bo thin, 

And from the keyhole bolted out, 

All upright as a pin. 

With whiskers, band, and pantaloon, 

And ruff composed most duly, 

This ‘squire he dropp’d his pen full soon. 

While as the light burnt blucly. 

Ho l master Sam, quoth Sandys’ sprite, 

Write on, nor let me scare ye ; 

Forsooth, if rhymes fall not in right. 

To Budgel seek, or Carey. 

I hear the beat of Jacob's drums. 

Poor Ovid finds no quarter ! 

See first the merry Pembroke comes 
In haste, without his garter. 

Then lords and lordlings, squires and knights. 
Wits, witlings, prigs, and peers; 

Garth at St. James's, and at White’s, 

Beats up for volunteers. 

What Fenton will not do, nor Gay, 

Nor Congreve, Rowe, nor Stany&n, 

Tom Burnet or Tom D’Urfey may, 

John Dunton, Steele, or any one. 

If justice Philips’ costive head 
Some frigid rhymes disburses ; 

They shall like Persian tales be read, 

And glad both babes and nurses. 

Let Warwick's Muse with Ash— t join, 

And Ozel’s with lord Hervey’s, 

Tickell and Addison combine, 

And Pope translate with Jervaa. 

L himself, that lively lord, 

Who bows to every' lady, 

Shall join with F — in one accord, 

And be like Tate and Brady. 

Ye ladies, too, draw forth your pen ; 

I pray, where can the hurt lie I 
Since you ha*e brains as well as men, 

As witness lady Wortlcy. 

Now, Tonson, list thy forces all. 

Review them and tell noses : 

For to poor Ovid shall befall 
A strange metamorphosis ; 

A metamorphosis more strange 
Than all his books can vapour— 

14 To what (quoth squire) snail Ovid change?” 
Quoth 8andys, “To waste paper.” 



UMBRA. 

Close to the best-known author Umbra sits, 

The constant index to old Button’s wits. 

•‘Who’s here?" cries Umbra: “only Johnson”*— “0 
Your slave,” and exit ; but returns with Rowe : 

“ Dear Rowe, let’s sit and talk of tragedies:” 

Ere long Pope enters, and to Pope he flics. 

Then up comes Steele : he turns upon his heel, 
And in a moment fastens upon Steele ; 

• Charles Johnson, a second rate dramatist, and (Rest ft* 
qitruvr of Button .. • 
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DUKE UPON DUKE. 
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But cries m soon, 44 Dear Dick, I must be gone, 
For, if I know his tread, here's Addison.” 

Bays Addison to Steele, “ Til time to go 
Pope to the closet steps aside with Rowe. 

Poor Umbra, left in this abandon'd pickle, 

K’en sits him down, and writes to honest Tickell. 

Fool 1 'tis in vain from wit to wit to roam ; 
Know, sense, like charity, “ begins at home.” 



DUKE UPON DUKE. 

AN EXCELLENT NEW BALLAD. 

To the tune of " Chrry-cfcacs.” 

This ballad Is founded upon a quarrel with sir John Guise, 
l*rt . M. 1’. for (ilouecktrruiirr, and Nicholas lord Isvliiuere, 
a Whig st itesuinu of some eminence, at the time chancellor of 
the duchy court of I^nraster, which gave rise to the title by 
which he U here designated. 

To lordlings proud I tune rav lay, 

Who feast in bower or hall ; 

Though dukes they he, to dukes I say 
That pride will have a fall. 

Now, that this same it is right tooth 
Full plainly doth appear, 

From what befel John duke of Guise 
Aud Nic of Lancastere. 

When Richard Carur de Lion reign'd, 

(Which means a lion's heart,) 

Like him his barons ragetl and roar'd ; 

Each play'd a lion's part. 

A word and blow was then enough : 

Such honotir did them prick, 

If you but turn'd your cheek, a cuff, 

And if your a — se, a kick. 

Look in their face, they tweak'd your nose ; 

At every turn fell to’t ; 

Come near, they trod upon your toes; 

They fought from head to foot. 

Of these the duke of Lancastere 
Stood paramount in pride ; 

He kick'd, and cuff’d, and tweak'd, and trod 
His foes, and friends beside. 

Firm on his front his beaver sate ; 

So broad it hid his chin ; 

For why? he deem'd no man his mate, 

And fear'd to tan his skin, 
ith Spanish wool he dyed his cheek, 

With essence oil*d his hair ; 

No vixen civet-cat so sweet. 

Nor could so scratch and tear. 

Right tall he made himself to show, 

Though made full short by God ; 

And when all other dukes did bow, 

This duke did only nod. 

Yet courteous, blithe, and debonnair. 

To Guise’s duke was he : 

Was ever such a loving pair ? 

How could they disagree ? 

Oh, thus it was : he loved him dear, 

And cast how to requite him : 

And having no friend left hut this, 

He deem’d it meet to fight him. 

Forthwith he drench'd his desp’rate quill, 

And thus he did indite: 

• This eve at whisk ourself will play, 

Sir duke ! be here to-night.” 

*' Ah no! ah no!” the guileless Guise 
Demurely did reply ; 

** I cannot go. nor yet can stand, 

So sore the gout have I.” 

VOL. i. 



The duke in wrath rail’d for his steeds. 

And fiercely drove them on ; 

Lord ! Lord ! how rattled then thy stones, 

O kingly Kensington ! 

All on a trice he rush’d on Guise, 

Thrust out his lady dear: 

He tweak’d bis nose, trod on his toes, 

And smote him on the ear. 

But mark, how 'midst of victory 
Fate plays her old dog- trick ! 

Up leapt duke John, and knock’d him down. 
And so down fell duke Nic. 

Alas, O Nic! O Nic, alas! 

Right did thy gossip call thee : 

As who should say, alas the day 

When John of Guise shall maul thee! 

For on thee did he clap his chair, 

And on that chair did sit ; 

And look’d as if he meant therein 
To do — what was not fit. 

Up didst thou look, O woeful duke! 

Thy mouth yet durst not ope, 

Certe * for fear of finding there 
A t— d, instead of trope. 

Lie there, thou caitiff vile!** quoth Guise; 

41 No shift is here to save thee: 

The casement it is shut likewise ; 

Beneath my feet I have thee." 

•* If thou hast aught to speak, speak out.” 

Then Lancastere did cry, 

44 Know’st thou not me, nor yet thyself! 

Who thou, and who am I ? 

44 Know’st thou not me, who (God be praised!) 

Have brawl'd and quarrell'd more 
Than all the line of Lancastere 
That battled heretofore ? 

44 In senates famed for many a speech. 

And (what some awe must give ye, 

Though laid thus low beneath thy breech) 

Still of the council privy ; 

44 Still of the duchy chancellor ; 

Durante life, I have it ; 

And turn, as now thou dost on me, 

Mine a — se on them that gave it.'* 

But now the servants they nuh’d in ; 

And duke Nic up leap'd he ; 

44 I will not cope against such odds, 

But Guise ! I’ll tight with thee : 

44 To-morrow with tlicc will I fight 
Under the greenwood tree ;** 

44 No, not to-morrow, but to-night,” 

Quoth Guise, 44 I’ll fight with thee.” 

And now the sun declining low 
Bestreak’d with blood the skies. 

When, with his sword at saddlebow, 

Rode forth the raliaut Guise. 

Full gently pranced he o’er the lawn ; 

Oft roll'd his eyes around, 

And from the stirrup stretch’d to find 
[ Who was not to be found. 

Long brandish’d he the blade in air, 

Long look'd the field all o'er: 

At length he spied the merry-men brown 
And eke the coach and four. 

From out the l>oot bold Nicholas 
Did wave his wand so white. 

As pointing out the gloomy glade 
1 Wherein he meant to fight * 

i 
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FRAGMENT OF A SATUlfe— 
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All in that dreadful hour so calm 
Was Lancaster*? to see, 

As if he meant to take the air, 

Or only take a fee : 

Anti so he did — for to Ncw-court 
His rolling wheels did run ; 

Not that heshunn’d the doubtful strife, 

But business must be done. 

Back in the dark, by Brompton-park, 

He turn’d up through the Gore; 

So slunk to Camden-house so high. 

All in his coach and-four. 

Meanwhile duke Guise did fret and fume, 

A sight it was to see, 

Benumb’d beneath the evening dew 
Under the greenwood tree. 

Then, wet and weary, home he fared. 

Sore mutt’ring all the way, 

«* The day I meet him, Nic shall rue 
The cudgel of that day. 

«« Meantime on every pissing-post 
Paste we this recreant’s name, 

So that each passer-by shall read 
And piss against the same.” 

Now God preserve our gracious king, 

And grant his nobles all 
May learn this lesson from duke Nic, 

That 44 pride will have a fall.” 

FRAGMENT OF A SATIRE. 

If meagre Gildon draws his venal quill, 

I wish the man a dinner, and sit still ; 

If dreadful Dennis raves in furious fret, 

I’ll answer Dennis when I am in debt. 

*Tis hunger, and not malice, makes them print ; 

And who’ll wage war with Bedlam or the Mint! 

Should some more sober critics come abroad, 

If wrong, I smile ; if right, I kiss the rod. 

Pains, reading, study, arc their just pretence ; 

And all they want is spirit, taste, and sense. 

Commas and points they set exactly right. 

And ’twere a sin to rob them of their mite : 

Yet ne’er one sprig of laurel graced those ribalds, 
From slashing Bentley down to piddling Ti balds. 
Who thinks he reads when he but scons and Bpells ; 
A word-catcher that lives on syllables. 

Yet e'en this creature may some notice claim, 
Wrapp’d round and sanctified with Shakspcarc’s 
Pretty l in amber to observe the forms [name. 

Of hairs, or straws, or dirt, or grubs, or worms ! 

The thing, we know, is neither rich nor rare, 

And wonder how the devil it got there. 

Arc others angry ! I excuse them too : 

Well may they rage ; I gave them hut their due. 
Each man's true merit 'tis not hard to find ; 

But each man’s secret standard is bis mind. 

That casting-weight pride adds to emptiness, 

This who can gratify 1 for who can guess 1 
The wretch, whom pilfer’d pastorals renown, 

Who turns a Persian talc* for half-a-crown, 

Just writes to make his barrenness appear, 

And strains from hardbound brains six lines a-year; 
In sense still wanting, though he lives on theft, 
Steals murh, spends little, yet has nothing left. 
Johnson, b who now to sense, now nonsense leaning, 
Means not, but blunders round about a meaning : 
And he, whose fustian’s so sublimely bad, 

It is not poetry, but prose run mad. c 

• Amhoi* Philips translated the " lVnrian Tides:" » hook 
full of fancy ami imagination. 

fc Author of the " V'eHtP," and " Gobbler of Pntton." 

• VttM of Dr. Ev. 



Should modest Satire bid all these translate, 

And own that nine such poets make a Tate, 

How would they fume, and stamp, and roar, and 
chafe ! [safe ! 

How would they swear, not Conor eve’s* self was 
Peace to all such ! but were there one whose iires 
Apollo kindled, and fair Fame inspires ; 

Bless'd with each talent anil each art to please, 

And born to write, converse, and live with ease : 
Should such a man, too fond to rule alone, 

Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne; 
View him with scornful, yet with fearful eyes. 

And Hate for arts that caused himself to rise : 

Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 

And without Bneering teach the rest to sneer: 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 

Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike; 

Alike reserved to blame, or to commend, 

A tim’rous foe, and a suspicious friend ; 

Dreading e’en fools, by llatterers besieged, 

And so obliging, that he ne’er obliged ; 

Who, if two wits on rival themes contest, 

Approves of each, but likes the worst the be6t; 

Like Cato, gives his little senate laws, 

And sits attentive to his own applause ; 

While wits and Templars every sentence raise, 

And wonder with a foolish face of praise, 

What pity, Heaven ! if such a man there be; 

Who would not weep, if Addison were he! 

MACER 

FIRST PRINTED IN 1727. 

When simple Macer, b now of high renown, 

First sought a poet’s fortune in the town ; 

’Twas all til’ ambition his great soul could feel, 

To wear red stockings, and to dine with Steele. 
Some ends of verse his betters might atford, 

And gave the harmless fellow a good word. 

Set up with these, he ventured on the town, 

And in a borrow’d play out-did poor Crown. 

There he Btopp’d short, nor since has writ a tittle, 
But has the wit to make the most of little ; 

Like stunted hidebound trees, that just have got 
Sufficient sap at once to bear and rot. 

Now he begs verse, c and what he gets commends, 
Not of the wits his foes, hut fools his friends. 

So some coarse country wench, almost decay'd, 
Trudges to town, and first turns chambermaid : 
Awkward and supple each devoir to pay, 

She flatters her good lady twice a-day ; 

Thought wondrou* honest, though of mean degree, 
And strangely liked for her simplicity : 

In a translated suit then tries the town, 

With borrow'd pins, and patches not her own ; 

But just endured the winter she began, 

And in four months a batter’d harridan. 

Now nothing’s left but, wither’d, pale, and shrunk, 
To bawd for others, and go shares with punk. 



SYLVIA, A FRAGMENT. 

Sylvia my heart in wondrous wise alarm'd, 

Awed without sense, ami without beauty charm'd; 
But some odd graces and some flights she hail, 

Was just not ugly, and was just not mad : 

Her tongue still ran on credit from her eyes. 

More pert than witty, more a wit than wise: 
Good-nature, she declared it, was her scorn, 

Though 'twas by that alone she could be borne : 

» Thus it originally >tu*l in the " Miscellanies." though the 
Dame wu afterward* altered to ** Addison a circumstance, 
say* Mr. Nlcol, not noticed by the learned commcntatot* upot 
Pope. 

•> Said to he the character of James Moore Smith. 

* lie requested by public advertisement* the aid of the in 
geniou* to make up a miscellany in 1713. 
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Affronting all, yet fond of a good name ; 

A fool to pleasure, yet a slave to fntnc: 

Now coy, and studious in no point to fall, 

Now all agog for D y at a ball : 

Now deep in Taylor, and the Book of Martyrs, 

Now drinking citron with his grace and Chartres. 

Men, some to business, some to pleasure take ; 
But every woman’s in her soul a rake, 

Frail, feverish sex ; their tit now chills, now burns ; 
Atheism and superstition rule by turns ; 

And a mere heathen in the carnal part, 

Is still a sad good Christian at her heart.* 



IMPROMPTU 

TO LADY WINCHELBRA. 

OCCASIONED BT POPE SATIRICAL VERSES ON WOMEN 
WITS, IN THE RAPE OP THE LOCK. 

In vain you boast poetic names of yore. 

And cite those Sapphocs we admire no more ; 

Fate doom'd the fall of every female wit ; 

But doom’d it then, when first Ardelia writ. 

Of all examples by the world confess'd 
I knew Ardelia could not quote the best ; 

Who, like her mistress on Britannia's throne, 

Fights and subdues in quarrels not her own. 

To write their praise you but in vain essay ; 

Ev’n while you write, you take that praise away : 
Light to the stars the sun does thus restore, 

But shines himself till they are seen no more. 



EPIGRAM. 

A ms nor by his neighbours hated 
Has cause to wish himself translated : 

But why should Hough desire translation, 
Loved and esteem’d by all the nation 7 
Yet, if it be the old man’s case, 

I’ll lay ray life I know the place : 

’Tis where God sent some that adore him, 
And whither Enoch went before him. 



TO MRS. MARTHA BLOUNT. 

SENT ON HER BIRTHDAY, JUNE I5TU. 

O, be thou bless’d with all that Heaven can send, 
Long health, loug youth, long pleasure, and a friend! 
Not with those toys the female race admire, 

Riches that vex, and vanities that tire; 

Not as the world its petty slaves rewards, 

A youth of frolics, an old age of cards ; 

Fair to no purpose, artful to no end ; 

Young without lovers, old without a friend ; 

A fop their passion, but their prize a sot ; 

Alive, ridiculous ; and dead, forgot! 

Let joy or ease, let affluence or content, 

And the gay conscience of a life well spent. 

Calm every thought, inspirit every grace, 

Glow in thy heart, and smile upon thy fkce : 

Let day improve on day, and year on year, 

Without a pain, a trouble, or a fear; 

Till death unfelt that tender frame destroy 
In some soft dream or ecstacy of joy ; 

Peaceful sleep out the sabbath of the tomb, 

And woke to raptures in a life to come ! 



SONG. 

BV A PERSON OP QUALITY [THE EARL OP PRTERIIOKOtlOll]. 
I said to my heart between sleeping and waking. 
Thou wild thing, that always art leaping or aching, 
What black, brown, or fair, in what clime, in what 
nation, 

By tarns has not taught thee a pit-a-pat-ation 7 
* Thu character w:u designed fur tin; then duchess of Ha- 
milton 



Thus accused, the wild thing gave this sober reply: 
Sec the heart without motion, though Celia pass by! 
Not the beauty she has, or the wit that she borrows, 
Gives the eye any joys, or the heart any sorrows. 
When our Sappho appears, she whose wit’s s>* refined, 
I am forced to applaud with the rest of mankind ; 
Whatever Bhe sajs is with spirit and fire ; 

Every word I attend ; but I only admire. 

Prudentia os vainly would put in her claim, 

Ever gazing on heaven, though man is her aim ; 

’Tis love, not devotion, that turns up her eyes: 
Those stars of this world are too good for the skies. 
But Chloe so lively, so easy, so fair, 

Her wit so genteel, without art, witnout care ; 

W hen she comes in my way, the motion, the pain. 
The leaping*, the achings, return all again. 

O wonderful creature! a woman of reason! 

Never grave out of pride, never gay out of season! 
When so easy to guess who this angel should be, 
Would one think Mrs. Howard ne’er dream'd it 
was she 1 



BALLAD. 

Of all the girls that e’er were seen. 

There’s none so fine as Nelly, 

For charming face, and shape, and mien, 
And what’s not fit to tell ye : 

Oh ! the turn'd neck, and smooth white skin 
Of lovely dearest Nelly ! 

For many a swain it well had been, 

Had she ne’er pass’d by C&lai. 

For when as Nelly came to France, 

(Invited by her cousins,) 

Across the Thuileries each glance 
Kill’d Frenchmeu by whole dozens ; 

The king, as he at dinner sat. 

Did beckon to his hussar, 

And bid him bring his tabby cat 
For ebarmiug Nell to buss her. 

The ladies were with rage provoked, 

To see her so respected : 

The men look'd arch, as Nelly stroked, 

And puss her tail erected. 

But not a man did look employ, 

Except on pretty Nelly, 

Then said the duke de Villeroy, 

Ah! qu'clle est bienjolie! 

But who’s that grave philosopher, 

That carefully looks at her 1 
By his concern it should appear 
The fair one is his daughter. 

Ma foy ! (quoth then a courtier sly,) 
lie on his child docs leer too ; 

I wish he has no mind to try 
What some papas will here do. 

The courtiers all with one accord 
Broke out in Nelly’s praises, 

Admired her rose and lye sane fnrde 
(Which are your termee Francoises) 

Then might you see a painted ring 
Of dames that stood by Nelly : 

She, like the pride of all the spring, 

And they like JUurs de palais. 

In Marli's gardens and St. Clou 
I saw this charming Nelly, 

Where shameless nymphs, exposed to view 
Stand naked in each alley : 

But Venus had a brazen face. 

Both at Versailles and Mcudon, 

Or else she had resign’d her place, 

And left the stone she stood on. 

3 n 2 
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Were Nelly's figure mounted there, 
Twould put down all th’ Italian : 

Lord ! how those foreigners would stare ! 

But I should turn Pygmalion : 

For, spite of lips, and eyes, and mien, 

Me nothing can delight so, 

As does that part that lies between 
Her left toe and her right toe 



ODE FOR MUSIC. ON THE LONGITUDE. 

nECITATIVO. 

The longitude miss’d on 
By wicked Will Whiston ; 

And not better hit on 
By good master Ditton. 

RITORNELLO. 

So Ditton and Whiston 
May both he hep-st on ; 

And Whiston and Ditton 
May both be besh-t on. 

Sing Ditton, And Whiston, 

Besh-t on ; Bep-st on. 

Sing Ditton and Whiston, 

And Whiston and Ditton, 

Besh-t and bep-st on, 

Bep-st and besh-t on. 

Da Cato. 



EPIGRAM 

ON THE FEUDS ABOUT HANDEt. AND BONONCINI. 

Strange ! all this difference should be 
'Twixt Tweedle-DUM aud Twccdle-DEE ! 



ON MRS. TOFTS, 

▲ CELEBRATED OPERA-SINGER. 

So bright is thy beauty, so charming thy song, 

As had drawn both the beasts and their Orpheus 
But such is thy avarice, and such is thy pride, [along ; 
That the beasts must have starved and the poet have 
died. 



TWO OR THREE; 

OR, A RECEIPT TO MAKE A CUCKOLD. 

Two or three visits, and two or three bows. 

Two or three civil things, two or three vows, 

Two or three kisses, with two or three sighs, 

Two or three Jesuses and Lkt-me-i>ies, 

Two or three squeezes, or two or three towzes, 

With two or three thousand pound lost at their houses, 
Can never fail cuckolding two or three spouses. 



EPIGRAM 

IN A MAID OF HONOUR’S PRAYER-BOOK. 

When Israel’s daughters mourn’d their past offences, 
They dealt in sackcloth, and turn’d cinder- wenches; 
But Richmond’s fair oneB never spoil their locks ; 
They use white powder and wear Holland smocks. 
O comely church ! where females find clean linen 
As decent to repent in as to sin in. 



THE BALANCE OF EUROPE. 
Now Europe balanced, neither side prevails ; 
For nothing’s left in either of the scales. 



A PANEGYRICAL EPISTLE 

TO MR. THOMAS SNOW, GOLDSMITH, NEAR TEMPLE-BAR; 

Occasioned by hit buying and selling the third Sonth Sea 
aubscri}>tioQs. taken in by the directors at tooo per cent.* 
Disdain not. Snow, my humble verse to hear, 

Stick thy black pen awhile behind thy car. 

Whether thy counter shine with sums untold, 

And thy wide-grasping hand grows black with gold ; 
Whether thy mien erect, and sable locks, 

In crowds of brokers overawe the stocks ; 

Suspend the worldly business of the day, 

And, to enrich thy mind, attend my lay. 

O thou, whose penetrative wisdom found 
The South Sea rocks and shelves where thousands 
drown’d ! 

When credit sunk, and commerce gasping lay, 

Thou stood’st ; no bill was sent unpaid away. 

When not a guinea chink'd on Martin's 1 * boards, 
And Atwill*s b self was drain'd of all his hoards. 
Thou stood’st ; an Indian king in size and hue ! 

Thy unexhausted shop was our Peru. 

Why did ’Change-alley waste thy precious hours 
Among the fools who gaped for golden showers t 
No wonder if we find some poets there, 

Who live on fancy and can feed on air ; 

No wonder they were caught by South Sea schemes, 
Who ne’er enjoy’d a guinea but in dreams ; 

No wonder they their third subscriptions sold 
For millions of imaginary gold ; 

No wonder that their fancies wild can frame 
Strange reasons that a thing is still the same, 
Though changed throughout in substance and in 
name. 

But you (whose judgment scorns poetic flights) 
With contracts furnish boys for paper kites. 

Let vulture Hopkins stretch his rusty throat. 

Who ruins thousands for a single groat : 

I know thou scom’st his mean, his sordid mind ; 
Nor with ideal debts would’st plague mankind. 
Madmen alone their empty dreams pursue, 

And still believe the fleeting vision true ; 

They sell the treasures which their slumbers get. 
Then wake, and fancy all the world in debt. 

If to instruct thee all my reasons fail, 

Yet be diverted by this moral tale. 

Though famed Moorficlds extends a spacious seat. 
Where mortals of exalted wit retreat ; 

Where, wrapp’d in contemplation and in straw. 

The wiser few from the mad world withdraw, 

There in full opulence a banker dwelt, 

Who all the joys and pangs of riches felt : 

His sideboard glitter’d with imagined plate, 

And his proud fancy held a vast estate. 

As on a time he pass’d the vacant hours 
In raising piles of straw and twisted bowers, 

A poet enter’d, of the neighbouring cell, 

And with fix’d eye observed the structure well : 

A sharpen'd skewer ’cross his bare shoulders bound 
A tatter’d rug, which dragg’d upon the ground. 

The banker cried, “ Behold my castle walls, 

My statues, gardens, fountains, and canals, 

With land of more than twenty acres round ! 

All these I sell thee for ten thousand pound." 

The bard with wonder the cheap purchase saw 
So sign'd the contract (as ordains the law). 

• In the year 17*0 the South Sea company, under jteiene* 
of paying the public debt, obtained an act of parliament for 
enlarging their capital by taking into it all the debts of the na- 
tion incurred heforo the year 171f>, amounting to 31 .GG4.&51/. 
Part of this sum was vuliccritxH] into their capital at three sub- 
scriptions; the first at 300 L perceut., the second at 400L. and a 
third at moot. Such was the infatuation of the time that these 
subscriptions were bought and sold at exorbitant premiums: 
so that I00f. South Sea stock, subscribed at 1000 /., was sold 
for Hoof, in Exchange alley. 
b Names of eminent goldsmith*. 
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The bunker’s brain was cool’d ; the mist grew clear ; 
The visionary scene was lost in air. 

He now the vanish'd prospect understood,* 

And fear'd the fancied bargain was not good; 

Yet loth the sum entire should be destroy’d, 

“ Give rae a penny, and thy contract's void.” 

The startled bard with eye indignant frown’d ; 
“Shall I, ye gods,” he cries, “my debts compound!” 
So saying, from hi9 rug the skewer he takes, 

And on the stick ten equal notches makes ; 

With just resentment flings it on the ground 
“ There, take my tally of ten thousand pound.”* 

A BALLAD ON QUADRILLE.* 

WRITTEN BY UR. CONGREVE. 

I. 

When as Corruption hcucc did go, 

And left the nation free ; 

When Ay said Ay, and No said No, 

Without a place or fee ; 

Then Satan, thinking things went ill, 

8er.t forth his spirit call’d Quadrille, 

Quadrille, Quadrille, &c. 

II. 

Kings, queens, and knaves made up his pack, 

And four fair suits he wore ; 

HU troops they are with red and black 
All blotch’d and spotted o’er ; 

And every house, go where you will, 

Is haunted by the imp Quadrille, &c. 

III. 

Sure cards he has for everything. 

Which well court-cards they name ; 

And statesinan-like, calls in the king, 

To help out a bad game ; 

But if the parties mauage ill, 

The king U forced to loose Codille, &c. 

IV. 

When two and two were met of old, 

Though they ne’er meant to marry, 

They were in Cupid’s books enroll’d, 

And call'd a party quarrre : 

But now, meet when and where you will, 

A party quarrte is Quadrille, &c. 

Y. 

The commoner, and knight, the peer, 

Men of all ranks and fame, 

Leave to their wives the only care, 

To propagate their name ; 

And well that duty they fulfil 

When the good husband’s at Quadrille, &c. 

VI. 

When patients lie in piteous case, 

In conies th’ apothecary ; 

And to the doctor cries alas ! 

Aon debes qtiadrillare. 

The patient dies without a pill, 

For why! the doctor’s at Quadrille, &c. 

VII. 

Should France and Spain again grow loud, 

The Muscovite grow louder, 

Britain, to curb her neighbours proud, 

Would want both ball and powder ; 

Must want both sword and gnn to kill ; 

For whyt the general’s at Quadrille, &c. 

* Charles II., having borrow «d a eomwicrnhle sum, gave 
tallies as a security for the repayment; but soou after shutting 
np the exchequer, these tallies were as much reduced from 
their original value a* the South Sea had exceeded it. 

* Oil the subject of this ballad, see a letter from L»r. Arbuth* 
not to dear Swift, dated November 8, 1720 



VIII. 

The king of late drew forth his sword, 

(Thank God ’twas not in wrath,) 

And made of many a ’squire and lord 
An un wash'd knight of Bath : 

What are their feats of arms and skill ! 

They’re but nine parties at Quadrille, &c. 

IX. 

A party late at Cambray met, 

Which drew all Europe’s eyes; 

'Twas call’d in Fostboy and Gazette 
The Quadruple Allies ; 

But somebody took something ill, 

So broke this party ut Quadrille, &c. 

X. 

And now, God save this noble realm, 

And God save eke Hanover; 

And God save those who hold the helm 
When as the king goes over; 

But lei the king go where he will, 

11 is subjects must play at Quadrille, 

Quadrille, Quadrille, &c. 

MOLLY MOG ; 

OR, TUE FAIR MAID OF THE INN. 

[The Hose lun, Ockingham. Berkshire.) 

Says my uncle, I pray you discover 
What hath been the cause of your woes, 

Why you pine and you whine like a lover 1 — 
I’ve seen Molly Mog of the Rose. 

0 nephew ! your grief is but folly ; 

In town you may find better prog : 

Half-a-crown there will get you a Molly, 

A Molly much better than Mog. 

1 kuow that by wits *tia recited, 

That women at best are a clog : 

But I’m not so easily frighted 
From loving my sweet Molly Mog. 

I The schoolboy’s delight is a play-day , 

The schulmaster’s joy is to flog ; 

The milkmaid’s delight is on May-day ; 

But mine is on sweet Molly Mog. 
Will-o’-wisp leaves the traveller a-gadding 
Through ditch and through quagmire and bog 
But no light can set me & madding, 

Like the eyes of my sweet Molly Mog. 

For guineas in other men’s breeches 
Your gamesters will palm and will cog ; 

But 1 envy them none of their riches, 

So I may win sweet Molly Mog. 

The heart, when half- wounded, is changing, 

It here and there leaps like a frog: 

But my heart can never be ranging, 

’Tis so fix’d upon sweet Molly Mog. 

Who follows all ladies of pleasure. 

In pleasure is thought but a hog; 
j All the sex cannot give so good measure 
| Of joys as my sweet Molly Mog. 

I feel Ftn in love to distraction, 

My senses all lost in a fog ; 

And nothing can give satisfaction 
But thinking of sweet Molly Mog. 

A letter when I am inditing, 

Comes Cupid, and gives me a jog ; 

And I fill all the paper with writing 
Of nothing but sweet Molly Mog. 

If I would not give up the three Graces, 

> I wish I were bang’d like a dog, 
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And at court all the drawing-room faces, 

For a glance of my sweet Molly Mog. 

Those faces want nature and spirit. 

And seem as cut out of a log : 

Juno, Venus, and Pallas's merit 
Unite in my sweet Molly Mog, 

Those who toast all the family royal 
In bumpers of hogan and nog 
Have hearts not more true or more loyal 
Than mine to my sweet Molly Mog. 

Were Virgil alive with his Phillis, 

And writing another eclogue, 

Both his Phillis and fair Amaryllis 
He’d give up for sweet Molly Mog. 

When she smiles on each guest, like her liquor, 
Then jealousy sets me agog ; 

To be sure she’s a bit for the vicar, 

And so I shall lose Molly Mog. 

A NEW SONG OF NEW SIMILES. 
My passion is as mustard strong; 

I sit all sober sad. 

Drunk as a piper all day long, 

Or like a March bare mad. 

Round as a hoop the bumpers flow ; 

I drink, yet can’t forget her ; 

For, though as drunk as David's sow, 

I love her still the better. 

Pert as a pearmonger Pd be. 

If Molly were but kind ; 

Cool as a cucumber could see 
The rest of womankind. 

Like a stuck pig I gaping stare, 

And eye her o’er and o’er; 

Lean as a rake with sighs and care, 

Sleek as a mouse before. 

Plump as a partridge was I known, 

And soft as silk my skin ; 

My cheeks as fat as butter grown, 

But as a groat now thin 1 
I, melancholy as a cat. 

Am kept away to weep ; 

But she, insensible of that, 

Sound as a top can sleep. 

Hard is her heart as flint or stone ; 

She laughs to sec me pale ; 

And merry as a grig is grown, 

And brisk as bottled ale. 

The god of love, at her approach, 

Is busy as a bee ! 

Hearts sound as any bell or roach 
Are smit, and sigh like me. 

Ah me ! as thick as hops or hail. 

The fine men crowd about her : 

But soon as dead as a door-nail 
Shall I be, if without her. 

Straight as roy leg her shape appears ; 

O were we join’d together ! 

My heart would be acotfree from care*, 

And lighter than a feather. 

As fine as fivepence is her mien ; 

No drum was ever tighter; 

Her glance is as the rasor keen, 

And not the sun is brighter. 

As soft as pap her kisses arc, 

Methinks 1 taste them yet; 

Brown as a berry is her hair, 

Her eyes as black as jot. 



As smooth as glass, as white us curds, 
Her pretty hand invites; 

Sharp as a needle are her words ; 

Her wit like pepper bites. 

Brisk as a body-louse she trips, 

Clean as a penny dress’d ; 

8weet as a rose her breath and lipe. 
Round as the globe her breast. 

Full as an egg was I with glee, 

And happy as a king: 

Good Lord ! how all men envied me ! 

She loved like anything. 

But, false as hell, she, like the wind. 
Changed as her sex must do ; 
Though seeming as the turtle kind. 
And like the Gospel true. 

If I and Molly could agree, 

Let who would take Peru, 

Great as an emp’ror should I be, 

And richer than a Jew. 

Till you grow tender as a chick, 

I’m dull as any post : 

Let us like burs together stick, 

And warm as any toast. 

You’ll know me truer than a die. 

And wish me better sped, 

Flat as a flounder when 1 lie, 

Antfeos a herring dead. 

Sure as a gun she’ll drop a tear, 

And sign, perhaps, and wish, 

When I am rotten as as a pear, 

And mute as any fish. 



NEWGATE’S GARLAND. 

Being n new ballad, showing how Mr. Jonathan Wild’* 
throat wai cut from ear to ear with a penknife by Mr. Dluks 
aJiru Bluesk'm. the bold blgliwayman, a. he stood at hb liial 
at the Old Uailey. 1723. 

To the tune of " The Cutpurse.” 

I. 

Yf. gallants of Newgate, whose fingers ore nice 
In diving in pockets or cogging of dice ; 

Ye sharpers so rich who can buy off the noose, 

Ye honester poor rogues who die in your shoes ; 
Attend and draw near, 

Good news ye shall hear, 

How Jonathan’s throat was cut from ear to ear, 
How Blueskin’s sharp penknife hath set you at ease, 
And every man round me may rob if he please. 

II. 

When to the Old Bailey this Blucskin was led, 

He held up his hand: his indictment was read ; 
Loud rattled his chains ; near him Jonathan stood ; 
For full forty pounds was the price of his blood. 
Then hopeless of life, 

He drew his penknife, 

And made a sad widow of Jonathan’s wife. 

But forty pounds paid her her grief shall appease, 
And every man round me may rob if he please. 

III. 

Some say there are courtiers of highest renown, 

Who steal the king’s gold, and leave him but a crown 
Some say there are peers and parliament-men 
Who meet once a-year to rob courtiers again. 

Let them all take their swing, 

To pillage the king. 

And get a blue ribbon instead of a string. 

Now Blueskin’s sharp penknife hath set you at ease, 
And every man round me may rob if he please. 
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IV. 

Knaves of old, to hide guilt by their cunning inven- 
tions. 

Call’d briberies grants, and plain robberies pensions ; 
Physicians and lawyers (who take their degrees 
To be learned rogues) call'd their pilfering fees. 
Since this happy day 
Now every man may 

Rob (as safe as in office) upon the highway. 

For Dlucskin’s sharp penknife hath set you at case, 
And every man rouud me may rob if be please. 

V. 

Some cheat in the customs, some rob the excise ; 
But he who robs both is esteemed most wise. 
Churchwardens, too prudent to hazard the halter, 

As yet only venture to steal from the altar. 

But now, to get gold, 

They may be more bold, 

And rob on the highway, since Jonathan’s cold. 

For Blueskin's sharp penkuife hath set you at ease, 
And every man round me may rob if he please. 

VI. 

Some by public revenues, which pass’d through their 
hands, 

Have purchased clean houses and bought dirty lauds : 
Some to steal from a charity think it no sin, 

Which at home (says the proverb) does always begin. 
But if ever you be 
Assign'd a trustee, 

Treat not orphans like masters of the chancery. 

But take the highway, and more honestly seize ; 

For every mau round me may rob if he please. 

VII. 

"What a pother has here been with Wood and his brass, 
Who would modestly make a few halfpennies pass! 
The patent is good, and the precedent’s old, 

For Diomede changed his copper for gold : 

But, if Ireland despise 
The new halfpennies, 

With more safety to rob on the road I advise. 

For Blueskin’s sharp penknife hath set you at ease, 
And every man round me may rob if lie please. 



STREPHON AND FLA VI A. 
With every lady in the land 
Soft Strephon kept a pother; 

One year he languish’d for one hand, 
And next year for the other. 

Yet, when his love the shepherd told 
To Flavia fair and coy, 

Reserved, demure, than snow more cold, 
She scorn’d the gentle boy. 

Late at a ball he own’d his pain ; 

She blush’d, and frown’d, and swore. 
With all the marks of high disdain, 
She’d never hear him more. 

The swain persisted still to pray, 

The nymph still to deny ; 

At last she vow’d she would not stay ; 

He swore she should not fly. 

Enraged, she call’d her footman straight, 
And rush’d from out the room ; 

Drove to her lodging, lock'd the gate, 
And lay with Ralph at home. 



THE QUIDNUNCKIS: 

A TALK OCCASIONED BY THE DEATH OF THE DUKE 
BEGENT OF FRANCE. 

How vain arc mortal man’s endeavours! 

(Said, at dame F.lleot’s,* master Travers.) 

• Cofloehjnse Dear St. James’s. 



Oood Orleans dead ! in truth ’tis hard : 

()! may all statesmen die prepar'd! 

1 do foresee (and for foreseeing 
lie equals any man in being) 

The army ne’er can be disbanded. 

— I wish the king were safely landed. 

Ah, friends! great changes threat the land! 

All France nnd England at a stand: 

There’s Mcrowcis — mark ! strange work ! 

And there’s the czar, and there’s the Turk — 

The pope An India merchaut by 

Cut short the speech with this reply : 

All at a stand ! you see great changes t 
Ah, sir! you never saw the Ganges: 

There dwells the nation of Quidnunckis 
(So Monomotapa calls monkeys) : 

On either bank, from bough to bough, 

They meet and chat (as we may now) ; 
Whispers go round, they grin, they shrug ; 
They bow, they snarl, they scratch, they hugt 
And, just as chance or whim provoke them, 
They either bite their friends or stroke them. 

There have I seen some active prig, 

To show his parts, bestride a twig; 

Lord! how the chatt’ring tribe admire! 

Not that he’s wiser, but he’s higher : 

All long to try the vent’rous thing 
(For power is but to have one's swing). 

From side to side he springs, he spurns. 

And bangs his foes and friends by turns. 

Thus, as in giddy freaks he bounces, 

Crack goes the twig, and in he flounces : 

Down the swift stream the wretch is borne ! 
Never, ah uever, to return! 

Z — — ds ! what a fall had our dear brother! 
“ Morbleu /” cries one ; and *' damme,” t’other. 
The nation gives a gea’ral screech ; 

None cocks his tail, none claws his breech ; 
Each trembles for the public weal, 

And for a while forgets to steal. 

A while all eyes, intent and steady, 

Pursue him whirling down the eddy : 

But, out of mind when out of view. 

Some other mounts the twig anew ; 

And bus'ness, on each monkey shore, 

Runs the same track it ran b&fore. 



THE LAMENTATION OF GLUMDALCL1TCH 

FOR THE LOSS OF GRIt.DRIO. A PASTORAL. 

Pop« write* to Swift that the bookseller wished to orinl 
these following pieces before the second edition of" CJullirer’s 
Travels,” hnt he refused his permission. as not liking them 
much. He mentions commendatory verses from a horse tc 
CSulllver. which do not appear.— See his letter to Swift, «*ih 
March, 1726. 

Soon as Glurmhdclitrh miss’d her pleasing care, 

She wept, she blubber’d, and she tore her hair ; 

No British miss sincerer grief has known, 

Her squirrel missing, or her sparrow flown. 

She furl’d her sampler, and haul'd in her thread, 
And stuck her needle into Grildrig’s bed : 

Then spread her hands, and with a bounce let fall 
Her baby, like the giant in Guildhall. 

In peals of thunder now she ronrs, and now, 

She gently whimpers like a lowing cow : 

Yet lovely in her sorrow still oppenrs : 

Her locks dishevell’d and her flood of tears 
Seem like the lofty bam of some rich swain, 

When from the thatcl drips fast a show’r of min. 

In vain Bhe search’d each cranny of the house, 
Each gaping chink, impervious to a mouse. 

“ Was it for this,” she cried, “ with daily care 
Within thy reach I set the vinegar. 
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And fill’d the cruet with the acid tide, 

While pepper-water worms thy bait supplied ; 

Where twined the silver eel around thy hook, 

And all the little monsters of the brook ! 

Sure in that lake he dropp'd ; my Grill) 's drown'd 1*' , 
She dragg*d the cruet, but no Grildrig found. 

“Vain is thy courage, Grilly, vain thy boast! 

But little creatures enterprise the most. 

Trembling I’ve seen thee dare the kitten's paw, 

Nay, mix with children, as they play’d at taw, 

Nor fear the marbles as they bounding flew ; 

Marbles to them, but rolling rocks to you! 

“ Why did I trust thee with that giddy youth ! 

Who from a page can ever learn the truth t 
Versed in court tricks, the money-loving boy 
To some lord's daughter sold the living toy, 

Or rent him limb from limb in cruel play, 

As children tear the wings of flics away. 

From place to place o’er Brobdingnag I'll roam, 

Ah ! never will return, or bring thee home. 

But who hath eyes to trace the passing wind! 

How then thy fairy footsteps can 1 And 1 
Dost thou bewilder’d wander all alone 
1 n the green thicket of a mossy stone : J 

tumbled from the toadstool’s slipp'ry round, 
P-rhaps, all maim'd, lie grov’ling on the ground 1 
Dost thou, embosom'd in the loTely rose, 

Or, sunk within the peach’s down, repose ! 

Within the kingcup if thy limbs arc spread, 

Or in the golden cowslip's velvet head, 

O show me, Flora, 'midst those sweets, the flow'r 
Where sleeps my Grildrig in his fragrant bow’r! 

“ But ah ! I fear thy little fancy roves 
On little females and on little loves; 

Thy pigmy children, and thy tiny spouse, 

The baby playthings that adorn thy house, 

Doors, windows, chimneys, and the spacious rooms 
Equal in sixe to cells of honeycombs : 

Hast thou for these now ventured from the shore, 

Thy bark a bean-shell and a straw thine oarl 
Or in thy box now bounding on the main, 

Bhnll I ne’er bear thyself and house again ! 

And shall I set thee on my hand no more. 

To see thee leap the lines, and traverse o’er 
My spacious palm ; of stature scarce a span. 

Mimic the actions of a real manl 
No more behold thee turn my watch's key. 

As seamen at a capstan anchors weigh ! 

How wert thou wont to walk with cautious tread, 

A dish of tea, like milkpail, on thy head ! 

How chase the mite that bore thy cheese away, 

And keep the rolling maggot at a hay!' 1 

She said ; but broken accents stopp'd her voice, 
Soft as a speaking-trumpet’s mellow noise : 

She sobb'd a storm, and wiped her flowing eyes, 
Which seem’d like Lw*o broad suns in misty skies. 

O squander not thy grief! those tears command 
To weep upon our cod in Newfoundland : 

The plenteous pickle shall preserve the fish, 

And Europe taste thy sorrows in a dish. 



MARY GULLIVER TO CAPTAIN LEMUEL 
GULLIVER. 

ARGUMENT. 

Thx captain soras time after his return being retired to Mr. 
Symi<Bon % in the country, Mr*. Gulliver, apprehending from 
bU late behavionr some estrangement of his affections, writes 
him the following expostulating, soothing, aud tenderly com- 
plaining epistle. 

Welcome, thrice welcome to thy native place ! 

— What, touch me not ! what, shun a wife’s embrace! ! 
Have I for this thy tedious absence borne, 

And waked, aud wish’d whole nights for thy return! 



In five long years, I took no second spouse ; 

What Kedrin wife so long hath kept her vows ! 
Your eyes, your nose, inconstancy betray ; 

Your nose you stop, your eyes you turn away- 
'Tis said, that thou should ’st “ cleave unto thy wile 
Once thou didst cleave, and I could cleave for life. 
Hear, and relent ! hark, how thy children uioau ! 
Be kind at least to these ; they are thy own : 

Be bold, and count them all ; secure to find 
The honest number that you left behind. 

See how they pat thee with their pretty paws : 
Why start you ! are they snakes ! or have they claws 1 
Thy Christian seed, our mutual flesh and bone : 

Be kind at least to these; they arc thy own. 

Biddel,* like thee, might farthest India rove ; 

He changed his country, but retain'd his love. 
There’s Captain Pennel,* absent half his life, 

Comes back, and is the kinder to his wife ; 

Yet Pcnnel’s wife is brown, compared to me; 

And Mrs. Biddel sure is fifty- three. 

Not touch me ! never neighbour call’d me slut: 
Was Flimnap’s dame more sweet iu Lilliput! 

I’ve no red hair to breathe an odious fume; 

At least thy consort’s cleaner than thy groom. 

Why then that dirty stable-boy thy care ! 

What mean those visits to the sorrel mare ! 

Say, by what witchcraft, or what demon led, 
Preferr’st thou litter to the marriage-bed! 

Some snv, the devil himself is in that mare ; 

If so, our ^ean shall drive him forth by pray’r. 

Some think you mad, some think you are posws'd, 
That bedlam and clean straw will suit you best. 

Vain means, alas, this ftenzv to appease 1 

That straw, that straw, would heighten the disease. 

My bed (the scene of all our former joys. 

Witness two lovely girls, two lovely boys) 

Alone I press : in dreams 1 call my dear, 

I stretch my hand ; no Gulliver is there ! 

I wake, 1 rise, and shiv’ring with the frost. 

Search all the house ; my Gulliver is lost 
Forth in the street I rush with frantic cries ; 

The windows open, all the neighbours rise ; 

“ Where sleeps my Gulliver 1 O tell me where !*' 
The neighbours answer, “With the sorrel mare." 

At early morn 1 to the market haste 
(Studious in everything to please thy taste) ; 

A curious fowl and ’sparagus I chose 
(For I remember you w#re fond of those) ; 

Three shillings cost the , the first last seven groats ; 
Sullen you turn from both, and call for oats. 

Others bring goods and treasure to their houses, 
Something to deck their pretty babes and spouses : 
My only token was a cup like horn, 

That’s made of nothing but a lady’s corn. 

’Tis not for that I grieve ; no, *tis to see 
The groom and sorrel mare preferr’d to me ! 

These for some moments when you deign to quit* 
And at due distance sweet discourse admit, 

*Tis all my pleasure thy past toil to know ; 

For pleased remembrance builds delight on woe. 

At every danger pants thy consort’s breast, 

And gaping infants squall to hear the rest. 

How did I tremble, when by thousands bound, 

I saw thee stretch’d on Lilliputian ground ! 

When scaling armies climb’d up every part. 

Each step they trod I felt upon my heart. 

But when thy torrent quench’d the dreadful blaxe 
King, queen, and nation, staring with amaze, 

Full in my view how all my husband came ! 

And what extinguish’d theirs, increased my flame 
Those spectacles, ordain'd thine eyes to save, 

Were once my present ; love that armour gave. 

4 Names of the Ma captain* mentioned in •' Gullit ers Tra 
\cis. ’ 
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How did I mourn nt Ilolgnlam’s decree J 
For when he sign’d thy death he sentenced roe. 

When folks might see thee all the country round 
For sixpence. I’d have given a thousand pound. 
Lord 1 when the giant babe that head of thine 
Got in his mouth, iny heart was up in mine ! 

W'heu in the marrow-bone I saw thee ramnfd, 

Or on the house-top by the monkey cramm’d, 

The piteous images renew my pain. 

And all thy dangers I weep o’er again. 

But on the maiden's nipple when you rid. 

Pray Heaven, ’twas all a wanton maiden did ! 
(ilumdalclitch too! — with thee I mourn her case: 
Heaven guard the gentle girl from all disgrace ! 

O may the king that one neglect forgive, 

And pardon her the fault by which I live ! 

Was there no other way to set him freel 
My life, alas ! I fear proved death to thee. 

O teach me, dear, new words to speak my flame ! 
Teach me to woo thee by the beet loved name ! 
Whether the style of Grildrig please thee most, 

So call'd on Brobdingnag’s stupendous coast, 

When on the monarch's ample hand you sate, 

And halloed in his car intrigues of state ; 

Or Quinbus Flcstrin more endearment brings, 

When like a mountain you look’d down on kings : 
If ducal Nardac, Lilliputian peer, 

Or Glumglum’s humbler title soothe thine ear: 

Nay, would kind Jove my organs so dispose, 

To hymn harmonious Houyhnhnm through the nose, 
Pd call thee Houyhnhnm, that high-sounding name ; 
Thy children’s noses all should twang the same. 

So might I find my loving spouse of course 
Endued with all the virtues of a horse. 



TO QUINBUS FLESTHIN, THE MAN- 
MOUNTAIN. 



A LILIFL'TIAN ODE. 



In amaze 
Lost I gaze ! 

Can our eyes 
Reach thy size • 

May my lays 
Swell with praise. 
Worthy thee! 

Worthy me l 
Muse, inspire 
All thy fire ! 

Bards of old 
Of him told, 

W r hen they said 
Atlas’ bead. 

Propp'd the skies : 

See ! and believe your eyes! 

See him stride 
Valleys wide, 

Over woods. 

Over floods ! 

When he treads. 
Mountains' heads 
Groan and shake : 
Armies quake ; 

Lest his spurn 
Overturn 



Man and steed: 

Troops take heed 1 
Left and right, 

Speed your flight! 

Lest a host 

Beneath his foot be lost ! 
Turn’d aside, 

From his hide, 

Safe from wound, 

Darts rebound. 

From his nose 
Clouds he blows : 

When he speaks 
Thunder breaks ! 

When he eats 
Famine threats! 

When he drinks 
Neptune shrinks! 

Nigh thy ear, 

In mid air, 

On thy hand 
Let me stand ; 

So shall I, 

Lofty poet! touch the sky. 



A GENTLE ECHO ON WOMAN. 



IN THE DORIC MANNER. 

Shepherd. 

Echo, I ween, will in the woods reply, 

And quaintly answer questions : shall I try ! 

Echo. Try. 

Shepherd. 

What must wc do our passion to express I 

Echo. Press. 



Shepherd. 

How shall I please her who ne’er loved before t 

Echo. Before. 

Shepherd. 

What most moves women when we them address I 

Echo. A dress. 

Shepherd. 

Say, what cau keep her chaste whom I adore t 

Echo. A door. 

Shepherd. 

If music softens rocks, love tunes my lyre. 

Echo. Liar. 

Shepherd. 

Then teach me, Echo, how I shall come by hert 

Echo. Buy her. 

Shepherd. 

When bought, no question, I shall be her dear? 

Echo. Her deer. 

Shepherd. 

But deer have horns : how must I keep her under 1 
Echo. Keep her under. 

Shepherd. 

How shall I hold her, ne’er to part asunder t 

Echo. A — sc under. 

Shepherd. 

But what can glad me, when she’s laid on bier! 

Echo. Beer. 

SlIEniERD. 

What must I do, when woman will be kind ! 

Echo. Be kind. 

Shepherd. 

Wbat must I do, when woman will be cross! 

Echo. Be cross. 

Shepherd. 

Lord, what is she that can so turn and wind ! 

Echo. Wind. 

Shepherd. 

If she be wind, what stills her when she blows! 

Echo. Blows. 

Shepherd. 

But, if she bang again, still should I bang her! 

Echo. Bang her. 

Shepherd. 

Is there no way to moderate her anger! 

Echo. Hang her. 

Shepherd. 

Thanks, gentle Echo ! right thy answers tell 
What woman is, and how to guard her welL 

Echo. Guard her well 



EPITAPH. 

HERE eontinucth to rot 
The body of FRANCIS CHARTRES ; 

Who, with an inflexible constancy, 

and INIMITABLE UNIFORMITY of life, 
PERSISTED, 

In spite of age and infirmities, 

In the practice of every human vice. 
Excepting prodigality and hypocrisy : 

His insatiable avarice exempted him from the first; 

His matchless impudence from the second. 

Nor was he more singular in the undeviating pravity 
of his manners, than successful in accumulating 
w ealth : 

For, without trade or profession, 

Without TRUST of PUBLIC MONET, 

And without bribe-wortiiy service, 

He acquired, or more properly created, 
a ministerial estate. 

He was the only person of his time 
Who could cheat without the mask of honesty ; 
Retain his primeval meanness when possessed of 
TEN THOUSAND A-YKAR 
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And, having daily deserved the gibbp.t for what 
he did. 

Was at last condemned to it for what he could 
not do. 

O indignant reader! 

Think not hia life useless to mankind ! 
Providence connived at hia execrable designs, 

To give to after ages conspicuous pkoov and 
EXAMPLE 

Of how small estimation is exorbitant wealth 
in the sight of 
GOD, 

By hia bestowing it on the most unworthv of 

ALL MORTALS. 

JOHANNES jacet hie Mirandula — cater a narunt 
Kt Tagus et Ganges — fonan ct Antipodes. 

Applied to F. C. 

Herr Francis Chartres lies 1 — be civil! 

The rest God knows — perhaps the devil. 

EPIGRAM. 

PKTP.n complains that God has given 
To his poor babe a life so short : 

Consider, Peter, he's in heaven : 

’Tis good to have a friend at court. 

ANOTUER. 

You beat your pate, and fancy wit will come: 
Knock as you please, there's nobody at home. 

EPITAPH OF BY-WORDS. 

IIrrb lies a round woman, who thought mighty odd 
Every word she e'er heard in this church about God. 
To convince her of God the good dean did endeavour; 
But still in her heart she held Nature more clever. 
Though he talk'd much of virtue, her head always run 
Upon something or other she found better fun : 

For the dame, by her skill iu affairs astronomical, 
Imagined to live in the clouds was but comical. 

In this world she despised ev'ry soul she inet here ; i 
And now she's in t'other, she thinks it but queer. 

EPIGRAM FROM THE FRENCH. 

Sir, I admit your general rule, 

That every poet is a fool : 

But you yourself may serve to show it, 

That every fool is not a poet. 



EPITAPH. 

Well then, poor G lies under ground 

So there’s an end of honest Jack. 

So little justice here he found, 

‘Tis ten to one he’ll ne'er come back. 

EPIGRAM 

ON THE TOASTS OP THE KITCAT CLUB. ANNO 1716. 
Whence deathless kitcat took its name, 

Few critics can unriddle : 

Some say from pastrycook it came, 

And some from cat and piddle. 

From no trim beaux its name it boasts, 

Grey statesmen, or green wits; 

But from this pellmell pack of toasts 
Of old cats and young kits. 

TO A LADY, 
with the temple op fame. 

What’s fame with men, by custom of the nation, 

Is call'd in women only reputation : 

About them both why keep we such a pother 1 
Part you with one, and I'll renounce the other. 

• Thus applied by Mr, |\>pe : — " Here lies lord Conicgsby.** I 



VERSES 

To be placed under the picture of En^lniul'i arch pirt foil 
Richard WucknioieJ, cotilniniuK a complete catalogue ol lila 
works. 

See who ne’er was or will be half read ! 

Who first sung Arthur, 1 then sung Alfred ;* 
Praised great Elixa c in God’s anger. 

Till all true Englishmen cried hang her! 

Made William’s virtues wipe the bare a—, 

And hang'd up Marlborough in arras : d 
Then, hiss’d from earth, grew heavenly quite: 
Made every reader curse the light ;* 

Maul’d human wit in one thick satire ; f 
Next in three books sunk Human Nature 
Undid Creation* at a jerk; 

And of Redemption 1 made damn’d work. 

Then took his Muse at once, and dipp’d her 
Full in the middle of the Scripture : 

What wonders there the man grown old did ! 
Stemhold himself he Out-Stemholded ; 

Made David k seem bo mad and freakish, 

All thought him just what thought king Achish. 
No mortal read his Solomon, 1 
But judged R’oboam his own son. 

Moses" he served as Moses Pharaoh, 

And Deborah as she Siserah ; 

Made Jeremy* full sore to cry, 

Aud Job 0 himself curse God and die. 

What punishment all this must follow ! 

Shall Arthur use him like king Tollol 
Shall David as Uriah slay him 1 
Or dext’rous Deb’rah Siscmh him 1 
Or shall Eliza lay a plot 
To treat him like her sister Scot 1 
Shall William dub his better end 1* 

Or Marlborough serve him like a friend 1 
No, none of these — Heaven spare his life! 

But send him, honest Job, thy wife. 



BOUNCE TO FOP. 

AN ETISTLE PROM A DOG AT TWICKENHAM TO A 
DOG AT COURT. 

To thee, sweet Fop, these lines I send, 

Who, though no spaniel, am a friend. 

Though once my tail, in wanton play 
Now frisking this and then that way, 

Chanced with a touch of just the tip 
To hurt your lady-lapdog-ship : 

Yet thence to think I’d bite your head off! 

8ure, Bounce is one you never read of. 

Fon ! you can dance, and make a log, 

Can fetch and carry, cringe and beg, 

And (what's the top of all your tricks) 

Can stoop to pick up strings and sticks. 

We country dogs love nobler sport, 

And scorn the pranks of dogs at court. 

Fie, naughty Fop ! where’er you come, 

To fart and piss about the room. 

To lay your head in ev’ry lap. 

And, when they think not of you— snnp ! 

• Two heroic poems iu folio, twenty books. 

1 An heroic poem, iu twelve books. 

« An heroic poem in folio, ten books. 

J Instructions to Yn interbank, a tapestry weaver. 

• Hymn to the I.uht. 
r Satire ng*.inst Wit. 

« Of the Nature of Man. 

*> ('rention. a poem in seteo book*. 

• The Redeemer, another heroic poem, in *\x hook*. 
k Translation of nil the Psalms. 

• Canticles and EeclesUstrs. 

m t'.imnhrase of the Canliclcs of Moses aud Deborah &c. 

■ The Lamentation* 

• The whole liook of Job. a poem, in folio 

«* Kick him ou the breech, not knight him on the shoulder- 
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The worst that envy or that spite 
E'er said of me is, I can bite ; 

That idle gipsies, rogues in rags, 

Who poke at me, can make no brags; 

And that, to touse such things as flutter, 

To honest Bounce is bread and butter. 

While you and ev’ry courtly fop 
Fawn on the devil for a chop, 

J've the humanity to hate 
A butcher, though he brings me meat ; 

And, let me tell you, have a nose, 

(Whatever stinking fops suppose,) 

That under cloth of gold or tissue 
Can smell a plaster or an issue. 

Your pilf’ring lord, with simple pride, 

May wear a picklock at his side ; 

My master wants no key of state, 

For Bounce can keep his house and gate. 

When all such dogs have had their days, 

As knavish Pams, and fawning Trays ; 

When pamper’d Cupids, beastly Yenis, 

And motley, squinting Harlequinis, 

Shall lick no more their ladies br — , 

But die of looseness, claps, or itch ; 

Fair Thames, from either echoing shore, 

Shall hear and dread my manly roar. 

See Bounce, like Beiecynthia crown’d 
With thund’ring offspring all around; 

Beneath, beside me, and at top, 

A hundred sons, and not one fop ! 

Before my children set your beef, 

Not one true Bounce will be a thief! 

Not one without permission feed 
(Though some of J — n’s hungry breed) ; 

But, whatsoe’er the father’s race, 

From me they suck a little grace : 

While your fine whelps learn all to steal, 

Bred up by hand on chick and veal. 

My eldest born resides not far. 

Where shines great Strafford’s glittering star: 
My second (child of fortune!) waits 
At Burlington’s Palladian gates : 

A third majestically stalks 

(Happiest of dogs!) in Cobham’s walks: 

One ushers friends to Bathurst’s door ; 

One fawns at Oxford’s on the poor. 

Nobles, whom arms or arts adorn, 

Wait for my infants yet unborn. 

None but a peer of wit and grace 
Can hope a puppy of my race. 

And, O would fate the bliss decree 
To mine (a bliss too great for me !) 

That two my tallest sons might grace, 

Attending each with stately pace, 
lulus’ side, as erst Evander’s, 

To keep off flatterers, spies, and panders, 

To let no noble slave come near, 

And scare lord Fannys from his ear, 

Then might a royal youth, and true, 

Enjoy at least a friend — or two ; 

A treasure which, of royal kind, 

Few but himself deserve to find. 

Then Bounce f’tis all that Bounce can crave) 
Shall wag her tail within the grave. 

And thoagh no doctors. Whig or Tory ones, 
Except the sect of Pythagoreans, 

Have immortality assign d 
To any beast but Dryden’s hind :» 

Yet master Pope, whom Truth and Sense 
Shall call their friend some ages hence. 

Though now no loftier themes he sings, 

Than to bestow a word on kings, 

• “ A railLuhitc hind, immortal and unchanged." 

I had and I'amher. ter. 1 - 



Has sworn by 8tyx, the poet’s oath, 

And dread of dogs and poets both, 

Man and his works he’ll soon renounce, 
And roar In numbers worthy Bounce. 



ON THE COUNTESS OF BURLINGTON 
CUTTING PAPER. 

Pallas grew vap’rish once and odd ; 

She would not do the least right thing 
Either for goddess or for god. 

Nor work, nor play, nor paint, nor sing 
Jove frown’d, and “ Use (he cried) those eyes 
So skilful, and those hands so taper ; 

Do something exquisite and wise — ” 

She bow'd, obey'd him, and cut paper. 

This vexing him who gave her birth, 

Thought by all Heaven a burning shame ; 
What does she next, but bids, on earth, 

Her Burlington do just the same. 

Pallas, you give yourself strange airs; 

But sure you’ll find it hard to spoil 
The sense and taste of one that bears 
The name of Saville and of Boyle. 

Alas ! one bad example shown, 

How quickly all the sex pursue ! 

See, madam, see the arts o’erthrown 
Between John Overton and you ! 



ON A CERTAIN LADY AT COURT. 

I know the thing that’s most uncommon, 

( Envy, be silent and attend !) 

I know a reasonable woman, 

Handsome and witty, yet a friend. 

Not warp’d by passion, awed by rumour, 

Not grave through pride, or gay through folly ; 

An equal mixture of good humour, 

And sensible, soft melancholy. 

44 Has she no faults then (Envy says), sir 1” 

Yes, Bhe has one, 1 must aver: 

When all the world conspires to praise her, 

The woman's deaf, and does not hear. 



MISCELLANIES IN PKOSE. 

BY MR. POPE, DR. ARBUTHNOT, 
MR. GAY, &c. &c. 

COLLECTED BY DR. SWIFT AND MR. TOPE. 17*7. 



PREFACE. 

Twickenham, May 87, 1787. 

The papers that compose the first of these volumes 
were printed about sixteen years ago, to which there 
are now added two or three small tracts ; and the 
verses are transferred into a volume apart, with the 
addition of such others as we since have written. 
The second (and perhaps a third) will consist of 
several small treatises in prose, in which a friend or 
two is concerned with us. 

Having both of us been extremely ill-treated by 
some booksellers (especially one Edmund Curl), it 
was our opinion that the best method wo could take 
for justifying ourselves would be to publish what- 
ever loose papers in prose and verfc we have for- 
merly written ; not only such as have already stolen 
into the world (very much to our regret, and perhaps 
very little to our credit), hut such ns in any proba- 
bility hereafter may run the same fate ; having been 
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PREFACE. 



obtained from us by the importunity, and divulged 
by the indiscretion of friends, although restrained 
by promises which few of them are ever known to 
observe, and often think they make us a compliment 
in breaking. 

But the consequences have been still worse : we 
have been entitled, and have had our names prefixed 
at length to whole volumes of mean productions, 
equally offensive to good manners and good sense, 
which we never saw nor heard of till they appeared 
in print. 

For a forgery in setting a false name to a writing 
which may prejudice another’s fortune, the law pu- 
nishes the offender with the loss of his ears ; but has 
inflicted no adequate penalty for such as prejudice 
another’s reputation in doing the same thing in 
print; though all and every individual book so sold 
under a false name are manifestly so many several 
and multiplied forgeries. 

Indeed we hoped that the gotjd nature, or at least , 
the good judgment, of the world would have cleared ; 
us from the imputation of such things as had been 
thus charged upon us by the malice of enemies, the 
want of judgment of friends, the unconcern of indif- 
ferent persons, and the confident assertions of book- 
sellers. 

We are ashamed to find so ill a taste prevail as to 
make it a necessary work to do this justice to our- 
selves. It is very possible for any author to write j 
below himself; either his subject not proving so ; 
fruitful or fitted for him as he at first imagined ; or 
bis health, his humour, or the present disposition of 
his mind unqualifying him at that juncture : how- 
ever, if he possessed any distinguishing marks of 
style or peculiarity of thinking, there would remain 
in his least successful writings some few tokens | 
whereby persons of taste might discover him. 

But since it hath otherwise fallen out, we think 
we have sufficiently paid for our want of prudence, 
and determine for the future to be less communica- 
tive : or rather, having done with Buch amusements, 
we are resolved to give up what we cannot fairly 
disown, to the severity of critics, the malice of per- 
sonal enemies, and the indulgence of friends. 

We arc sorry for the satire interspersed in some 
of these pieces upon a few people from whom the 
highest provocations have been received, and who by j 
their conduct since have shown that they have not ' 
yet forgiven us the wrong they did. It is a very | 
unlucky circumstance to be obliged to retaliate the 
injuries of such authors, whose works arc so soon 
forgotten that we are in danger already of appearing 
the first aggressors. It is to be lamented that Virgil 
let pass a line which told posterity he had two ene- 
mies called Bnvius and Mscvius. The wisest way is j 
not once to name them, but (os the madman advised 
the gentleman who told him he wore a sword to kill 
his enemies) to let them alone aud they will die of 
themselves. And according to this rule we have 
acted throughout all those writings which we de- 
signed for the press : but in these, the publication 
whereof was not owing to our folly but that of 
others, the omission of the names was not in our 
power. At the worst, we can only give them that 
liberty now for something, which they have so mnny 
years exercised for nothing, of railing and scribbling 
against us. And it is some commendation that we 
have not done it^ll this while, but avoided publicly 
to characterise any person without long experience. 
A on um premafkr in annum is a good rule for all 
writers of characters, because it may happen to 
those who vent praise or censure too precipitately, 
as it did to an eminent English poet, who celebrated 
a young nobleman for erecting Dr) den’s monument 



upon a promise which his lordship forgot till it was 

done by another. 

In regard to two persons only we wish our rail- 
lery, though ever so tender, or resentment, though 
ever so just, had not been indulged. We speak of 
sir John Vanbrugh, who was a man of wit and of 
honour ; and of Mr. Addison, whose name deserves 
all respect from every lover of learning. 

Wc cannot deny (and perhaps most writers of our 
kind have been in the same circumstances) that in 
several parts of our lives, and according to the dis- 
positions we were in, we have written some things 
which we may wish never to have thought on. 
8ome sallies of levity ought to be imputed to youth, 
(supposed in charity, as it was in truth, to be the 
time in which we wrote them ;) others to the gaiety 
of our minds at certain junctures common to all 
men. The publishing of these, which we cannot 
disown, and without our consent, is I think a greater 
injury than that of ascribing to us the most stupid 
productions which we can wholly deny. 

This has been usually practised in other countries 
after a man's decease, which in a great measure 
accounts for that manifest inequality found in the 
works of the best authors ; the collectors only con- 
sidering that so many more sheets raise the price of 
the book ; and the greatest fame a writer is in pos- 
session of, the more of such trash he may bear to 
have tacked to him. Thus it is apparently the edi- 
tor’s interest to insert what the author’B judgment 
had rejected ; and care is always taken to intersperse 
these additions in such a manner, that scarce any 
book of consequence can be bought without pur- 
chasing something unworthy of the author along 
with it. 

But in our own country it is still worse : those 
very booksellers who have supported themselves 
upon an author's fame while he lived have done 
their utmost after his death to lessen it by such 
practices ; even a man s last will is not secure from 
being exposed in print; whereby bis most particular 
regards, and even his dying tendernesses, are laid 
open. It has been humorously said that some 
have fished the very jakes for papers left there by 
men of wit : but it is no jest to affirm that the cabi- 
nets of the sick and the closets of the dead have 
been broke open and ransacked to publish our pri- 
vate letters, and divulge to all mankind the most 
secret sentiments and intercourse of friendship. Nay, 
these fellows are arrived to that height of impudence, 
that, when the author has publicly disowned a spu- 
rious piece, they have disputed his own nnmc with 
him in printed advertisements ; which has been 
practised to Mr. Congreve and Mr. Prior. 

We are therefore compelled, in respect to truth, 
to submit to a very great hardship ; to own such 
pieces as in our stricter judgments we would have sup- 
pressed for ever; we are obliged to confess that this 
whole collection, in a manner, consists of what we 
not only thought unlikely to reach the future, but 
unworthy even of the present age; not our studies, 
but our follies ; not our w'orks, but our idlenesses. 

Some comfort, however, it is, that all of them arc 
j innocent, and most of them, slight as they are, had 
yet a moral tendency ; cither to soften the virulence 
1 of parties against each other ; or to laugh out of 
countenance some vice or folly of the time ; or to 
discredit the impositions of quacks and false pre- 
tenders to science ; or to humble the arrogance of 
the ill-natured and envious ; in a word to lessen the 
vanity and promote the good humour of mankind. 

Such as they are, we must in truth confess they 
! arc ours, and others should in justice believe they 
1 are all that are ours. If anything else has bceu 
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printed in which we really had any hand, it is cither 
intolerably imperfect, or loaded with spurious addi- I 
lions; sometimes even with insertions of men’s ! 
names which we never meant, and for whom we 
have an esteem and respect. Even those pieces in , 
which we are least injured have never before been 
printed from the true copies, or with any tolerable 
degree of correctness. We declare that this col- 
lection contains every piece which in the idlest hu- 
mour we have written ; not only such as came under 
our review or correction, but many others which, 
however unfinished, are not now in our power to 
suppress. Whatsoever was in our own possession 
at the publishing hereof, or of which no copy was 
gone abroad, wc have actually destroyed, to prevent 
all possibility of the like treatment. 

These volumes likewise will contain all the papers 
wherein we have casually had any share ; particu- 
larly those written in conjunction with our friends 
Dr. Arbuthnot and Mr. Gay; and lastly, all this 
sort composed singly by either of those hands. The 
reader is therefore desired to do the same justice to 
these our friends as to us ; and to be assuted that 
all the things called our Miscellanies (except the 
works of Alexander Pope, published by B. Lintot, 
in quarto and folio, in 1717 ; those of Mr. Gay, by 
J. Tonson, in quarto, in 1720; and as many of 
these Miscellanies as have been formerly printed by 
Benjamin Tooke) are absolutely spurious, and with- 
out our consent imposed upon the public. 

Jonathan Swift. 

Alexander Pope. 

ADVERTISEMENT TO A FOURTH VOLUME. — 17*9. 

Of the following volume we need only say that it 
contains the remainder of those miscellaneous 
pieces which were in some sort promised in the 
preface to the former volumes, or which have been 
written since. The verses are paged separately, that 
they may be added to that volume which wholly 
consists of verse, and the “Treatise of the Bathos’’ 
placed in their stead in this. The reader may be as- 
sured no other edition is either genuine or complete, 
and that they arc all the things of this kind which 
will ever be printed by the same hands. There are 
in this volume, as in the former, one or two small 
pieces by other hands. 

ADVERTISEMENT TO THE FIFTH AND SIXTH 
VOLUMES* — 1758. 

As most of this author’s writings have been al- 
ready published iu “ The Drapier’s Letters,” “ Gul- 
liver’s Travels,” and the four volumes of “ Miscel- 
lanies,” printed for Messieurs Motte and Gulliver, 
it would have been injurious to the English buyer, 
as well as proprietor, to have reprinted here the 
Dublin edition of his works. We are therefore only 
to assure both that these two volumes consist of such 
pieces as are not in the forementioned volumes, 
hut, excepting three Tatlers, contain everything iu i 
the Dublin edition besides. 



MART1NUS SCRIBLERUS 

IJEPI BA0OT2; 

OR, THE ART OF SINKING IN POETRY. 

A* the but perhaps of all advertisement* we Rive the following 
opinions by some of the great critics who followed the distin- 
guished author 

" Mr Pope, Dr. Arbuthnot, and Dr. Swift, in conjunction, 
formed the project of a satire on the abuses of human learning ; 
and. to make it the better received, proposed to execute it in 
the manner of Cervantes (the original author of this species of 
satire), under a enntinned narrative of feigned adventures. 
They luil observed that those abuses still kept their ground 
against all that the ablest and gravest authors could say to dis- 



credit them ; they concluded, therefore, the fon-o of ridicule 
was wanting to quicken their disgrace ; and ndiculo was here iu 
its place, wlieu the abuses hail been already di-b-cted by sober 
reasoning, and truth in no danger to suffer by the premature 
use of so powerful an instrument. But the serration of our 
author and his friend.*, which mm after luip|»eued, with the 
deatli of one and the infirmities of the other, put a llu.tl period 
to their design, when they hod only drawn out an imperfect 
essay toward* it, under the title of * The First Book of the 
Memoirs of Scriblerus.’ 

“Moral ml ire never lost more than in the defeat of this project, 
in the execution of which each of this illustrious triumvirate 
would have found exercise for liis own peculiar talent, besides 
constant employment for those they all had iu common. Dr. 
Arbuthnot was skilled in e'er) thing which related to science; 
Mr. Pope was a master in tlie fine arts; and Dr. Swift excelled 
in tlie knowledge of the world. Wit they all had in equal mea- 
sure, and in a measure so large that no age perhaps ever pro- 
duced three men to whom nature had more bountifullv lie- 
stowed it, or in whom art had brought it to higher perfection.” 
— Be. W a x BURTON. 

” The * Memoirs of Scriblents’ extend only to the first book 
of a work projected iu concert by Pope. Swift, and Arbuthnot, 
who used to meet in the time of oueea Anne, and denominated 
themselves the Scribltnu Clmb. Their purpose *u to censure 
the abuses of lcaraiug by a fictitious life of an infatuated 
scholar. They were dispersed; the design was never com- 
pleted ; and Wurlmrtou laments its miscarriage as an event very 
disastrous to polite letters. If the whole may he estimated by 
this specimen, w hich seems to be the production of Arbuthnot. 
with a few touches perhaps by Pope, tlie want of more will not 
be mud i lamented ; for the follies which the writer ridicules 
are so little practised that they are not known; nor can the 
satire be understood but by the learned ; he raises phantoms of 
absurdity, and then drives them away ; be cures diseases that 
were never felt. For this reason this joint production of three 
t writers hus never obtained any notice from mankind ; it 
been little read, or when read it has been forgotten, as no 
man could lie wiser, better, or merrier by remembering it. 
The design cannot boast of much originality ; for, besides its 
general resemblance to * Don Quixote.’ liters will be found in 
Ft particular imitatious of the * History of Mr. Duffle.* Swift 
carried so much of it into Ireland as supplied him with hints 
for his travels ; and with these the world might have »>een con- 
tented, though the rest had been Suppressed.”— Dr. Johnson. 

” The life of the solemn and absurd pedant, Dr. Scriblerus, 
of which Johnson speaks too contemptuously, and says it is 
taken from the * History of OuflU.’ is the only true and genuine 
imitation we have in our language of the serious and pompous 
manner of Cervantes ; for it is not easy to say why Fielding 
should call his * Joseph Andrews,’ excellent as it is, an imi- 
tation of his manner. * Don Quixote* is in truth tlie most 
original and unrivalled work of modem times. 'The great art 
of Cervantes consists in having painted his mad hero w ith such 
a number of amiable qualities as to make it impossible for us 
totally to despise him. This light and shade iu drawing cha- 
racters show the master. It is thus Addison has represented his 
sir Roger, and Shakspeare his PalsUIT. How great must be 
the uative force of Cervantes’ humour, when it can be relished 
by readers even unacquainted with Spanish manners, with the 
institution of chivalry, and with the many passages of old ro- 
mance* and Italian poems to which it perpetually alludes ! 
There are three or four celebrated woiks that bear a great re- 
semblance, and have a turn of satire similar to that of these 
* Memoirs ;* * The Barbon’ of Babmc ; * Tlie Life of Montmaur.’ 
by Menage and others ; the * Chef d’Oeuvre d’un Incnutm’ of 
Muthamse; and * Ij» Charlatanerio dot Savans’ of Menken. 

•• Whatever may be determined of other part* of these • Me- 
moirs,’ yet tlie fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, tenth, and twelfth 
chapters appear to be the production of Arimthnot, as they 
contain allusions to many remote and uncommon parts of learn- 
ing and science with which we cannot imagine Pope to have 
been much acquainted, and which lay out of the reach and 
course of hi* rending. The rich vein of humour which, like a 
vein of mercury, runs through these * Memoirs,’ is much height- 
ened and increased by the gTrat variety of learning which they 
contain. It is a fact in literary history worth observing, and 
which deserves to be more attended to than I think it usually 
is, that the chief of those who have excelled in exquisite works 
of art and humour have at the Htne time been ra.-n of exten- 
sive learning- We may instance iu Lucian, Cervantes, Quevedo, 
Rabelais, Arbuthnot, ’Fielding, and Butler above all ; for no 
work in our language contains more learning than * Hudibra*,’ ** 
— Da- Wabton. 



INTRODUCTION. 

In the reign of queen Anue (which, not witnstanding 
those happy times which succeeded, every English- 
man may remember) thou mayest possibly, gentle 
reader, have seen a certain venerable person who fre- 
quented the outside of the palace of St. James’s, and 
who, by the gravity of his deportment and habit# 
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was generally taken for a decayed gentleman of Spain. 
Hit stature was tall, his visage long, his complexion 
olive, his brows were black ami even, his eye hollow 
yet piercing, his nose inclined to aquiline, his beard 
neglected and mixed with grey : all this contributed 
to spread a solemn melancholy over his countenance. 
Pythagoras was not more silent, Pyrrho more mo- 
tionless, nor Zeno more austere. His wig was black 
and smooth as the plumes of a raven, and hung as 
straight as the hair of a river-god rising from the 
water. His cloak so completely covered his whole 
person, and whether or no he had any other clothes 
(much less any linen) under it, I shall not say; but 
nis sword appeared a full yard behind him, and his 
manner of wearing it was so stiff that it seemed 
grown to his thigh. His whole figure was so utterly 
unlike anything of this world, that it was not natural 
for any mun to ask him a question without blessing 
himself first. Those who never saw a Jesuit took 
him for one, and others believed him some high 
priest of the Jews. 

But under this macerated form was concealed a 
mind replete with science, burning with a teal of 
benefiting his fellow-creatures, and tilled with an 
honest conscious pride, mixed with a scorn of doing 
or suffering the least thing beneath the dignity of a 
philosopher. Accordingly he had a soul that would 
not let him accept of any offers of charity, at the 
same time that his body seemed but too much to 
require it. His lodging was in a small chamber up 
four pair of stairs, where he regularly paid for what 
he had when he eat or drank ; and he was often 
observed wholly to abstain from both. He declined 
speaking to any one, except the queen or her first 
minister, to whom he attempted to make some appli- 
cations ; but his real business or intentions were 
utterly unknown to all men. Thus much is certain, 
that he was obnoxious to the queen's ministry ; who, 
either out of jealousy or envy, had him spirited away, 
and carried abroad as a dangerous person, without 
any regard to the known laws of the kingdom. 

One day, as this gentleman was walking about 
dinner-time alone in the Mall, it happened that a 
manuscript dropped from under his cloak, which my 
servant picked up and brought to me. It was writ- 
ten in the Latin tongue, and contained many most 
profound secrets, in an unusual turn of reasoning 
and style. The first leaf was inscribed with these 
words : CodiciUus, scu Liber Memorialise Martini 
Scribleri. The book was of so wonderful a nature, 
that it is incredible what a desire I conceived that 
moment to be acquainted with the author, who I 
clearly conceived was some great philosopher in dis- 
guise. I several times endeavoured to speak to him, • 
which he as often industriously avoided. At length 
I found an opportunity (as he stood under the piazza 
by the dancing-room in St- James’s) to acquaint him, 
in the Latin tongue, that his manuscript was fallen 
into my hands ; and saying this, I presented it to 
him, with great encomiums on the learned author. 
Hereupon he took me aside, surveyed me over with 
fixed attention, and opening the clasps of the parch- 
ment cover, spoke (to my great surprise) in Euglish 
as follows : — , 

11 Courteous stranger, whoever thou art, I embrace 
thee as my best friend ; for either the stars and my ! 
art are deceitful, or the destined time is come which 
is to manifest Martinis 5*r riblerus to the world, 1 
and thou the person chosen by fate for this task. 
What thou seest in me is a boil} exhausted by Lite 
labours of the mind. I have found in dame nature, 
not indeed an unkind but a very coy mistress ; watch- 
ful nights, anxious days, slender meals, and endless 
labours, must be the lot of all who pursue her through 
her labyrinths anil meanders. My first vital air i 



t drew in his island (a soil fruitful of philosophers) j 
but my complexion is become adust, and tny body 
arid, by visiting lands (as the poet has it) alio sub 
I sole caientcs. 1 have, through my whole life, passed 
under several disguises and unknown names, to 
I screen myself from the envy and malice which man- 
I kind express against those who arc possessed of the 
arcanum magnum. But at present I am forced to 
take sanctuary in the British court, to avoid the re- 
| venge of a cruel Spaniard who has pursued me al- 
' most through the whole terraqueous globe. Being 
about four years ago in the city of Madrid, in quest 
of natural knowledge, I was informed of a lady who 
I was marked with a pomegranate upon the inside of 
j her right thigh, which blossomed, aud, as it were, 
i seemed to ripen in the due season. Forthwith was 
1 I possessed with an insatiable curiosity to view this 
wonderful phenomenou. I felt the ardour of im- 
passion increase as the season advanced, till, in the 
month of July, I could no longer contain. I bribed 
her duenna, was admitted to the bath, saw her un- 
dressed, and the wonder displayed. This was soon 
after discovered by the husband, who, finding some 
letters I had written to the duenna, containing ex- 
pressions of a doubtful meaning, suspected me of a 
crime most alien from the purity of my thoughts. 
Incontinently I left Madrid by the advice of friends, 
have been pursued, dogged, and waylaid, through 
several nations, and even now scarce think myself 
secure within the sacred walls of this palace. It has 
been my good fortune to have seen all the grand 
phenomena of nature, excepting an earthquake, which 
I waited for in Naples three years in vain ; and now, 
by means of some British ship (whose colours no 
Spaniard dare approach), I impatiently expect a safe 
passage to Jamaica for that benefit. To thee, my 
friend, whom fate has marked for my historiogra- 
pher, I leave these my Commentaries, and others of 
my works. No more — be faithful and impartial.” 

He soon after performed his promise, and left me 
[ the Commentaries, giving me also further lights by 
many conferences ; when he was unfortunately 
snatched away (as I before related) by the jealousy 
of the queen’s ministry. 

Though I was thus, to my eternal grief, deprived of 
his conversation, he has for some years continued his 
correspondence, and communicated to me many of 
his projects for the benefit of mankind. He sent me 
some of his writings, and recommended to my care 
the recovery of others straggling about the world, 
and assumed by other men. The last time I heard 
from him was on occasion of his strictures on the 
Dunciod ; since when, several years being elapsed, I 
have reason to believe this excellent person is either 
dead, or carried by bis vehement thirst of knowledge 
into some remote or perhaps undiscovered region o» 
the world. In either case, 1 think it a debt nu longer 
to be delayed to reveal what 1 know of this prodigy 
of science, and to give the history of his life and of 
his extensive merits to mankind ; in which I dare 
promise the reader that, whenever he begins to think 
any one chapter dull, the style will be immediately 
changed in the next. 



MARTINUS SCR1HLERUS I1EPI BA0OY2. 

CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

It hath been long (my dear countrymen) the subject 
of my concern and surprise that, whereas number- 
loss poets, critics, and orators, have compiled and 
digested the art of ancient poesy, there hath not risen 
among us one person so public-spirited as to perform 
the like for the modem ; although it is universally 
known that our everyway industrious moderns, both 
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In the weight of their writing* and in the velocity 
of their judgments, do so infinitely excel the said 
atieients. 

Nevertheless, tootrue it is, that, while a plain and 
direct road is paved to their or sublime, no 

track has been yet chalked out to arrive at our 
or profund. The Latins, as they came between the 
Greeks and us, make use of the word altituilo, which 
implies equally height and depth. Wherefore con- 
sidering, with 110 small grief, how many promising 
geniuses of this age arc wandering (as I may say) 
in the dark without a guide, I have undertaken this 
arduous but necessary task, to lead them as it were 
by the hand, and step by step, the gentle down-hill 
way to the bathos ; the bottom, the end, the central 
point, the non plus ultra of true modern poesy ! When 
you consider (my dear country men) the extent, ferti- 
lity, and populousness of our lowlands of Parnassus, 
the flourishing state of our trade, and the plenty of 
our manufacture, there are two reflections which 
administer great occasion of surprise : the one, that 
all dignities and honours should be bestowed upon 
the exceeding few meagre inhabitants of the top of 
the mountain ; the other, that our own nation should 
have arrived to that pitch of greatness it now pos- 
sesses, without any regular system of law's. As to the 
first, it is with great pleasure I have observed of late 
the gradual decay of delicacy and refinement among 
mankind, who are become too reasonable to require 
that wc should labour with infinite pains to come up 
to the taste of these mountaineers, when they with- 
out any may condescend to ours. But as we have 
now an unquestionable majority on our side, I doubt 
not but we shall shortly be able to level the high- 
landers, and procure a further vent for our own pro- 
duct, which is already so much relished, encouraged, 
and rewarded by the nobility and gentry of Great 
Britain. 

Therefore, to supply our former defect, I purpose 
to collect the scattered rules of our art into regular 
institutes from the example and practice of the deep 
geniuses of our nation ; imitating herein my prede- 
cessors, the master of Alexander, and the secretary 
of the renowned Zenobia : and in this my under- 
taking I am the more animated, as I expect more 
success than has attended even those great critics ; 
since their laws, though they might be good, have 
ever been slackly executed ; and their precepts, how- 
ever strict, obeyed only by fits and by a very small 
number. 

At the same time I intend to do justice upon our 
neighbours, inhabitants of the upper Parnassus, who, 
taking advantage of the rising ground, are perpetu- 
ally throwing down rubbish, dirt, and stones upon 
us, never suffering us to live in peace. These men, 
while they enjoy the crystal stream of Helicon, envv 
us our common water, Which (thank our stars), though 
it is somewhat muddy, flows in much greater abun- 
dance. Nor is this the greatest injustice that we have 
to complain of ; for though it is evident that we ne- 
ver made the least attempt or inroad into their terri- 
tories, but lived contented in our native fens, they 
have often not only committed petty larcenies upon 
our borders, but driven the country, and carried off 
at once whole cart-loads of our manufacture ; to re- 
claim some of which stolen goods is part of the de- 
sign of this treatise. 

For we shall sec, in the coarse of this work, that 
our greatest adversaries have sometimes descended 
towards us ; and doubtless might now and then have 
arrived at the bathos itself, had it not been for that 
mistaken opinion they all entertained, that the rules 
of the anricuts were equally necessary to the mo- 
derns ; than which there cannot be a more grievous 



error, as will be amply proved in the following dis- 
course. 

And indeed, when any of these have gone so far as 
by the light of their own genius to attempt new mo- 
dels, it is wonderful to observe how uearly they have 
approached us in those particular pieces; though in 
their others they differed tolo calo from us. 



CHAPTER II. 

THAT THE BATHOS, OR FROPUND, IS THE NATURAL TASTE 
OF MAN,%ND IN PARTICULAR OP THE PRESENT AGE. 

The taste of the bathos is implanted by nature it- 
self in the soul of man ; till, perverted by custom or 
example, he is taught, or rather compelled, to relish 
the sublime. Accordingly, we see the unprejudiced 
minds of children delight only in such productions 
and in such images as our true modem writers set 
before them. 1 have observed how fast the general 
taste is returning to this first simplicity and inno- 
cence ; and if the intent of all poetry be to divert and 
instruct, certainly that kind which diverts and in- 
structs the greatest number is to be preferred. Let 
us look round among the admirers of poetry ; wc 
shall find those who have a taste of the sublime to 
be very few ; but the profund strikes universally, 
and is adapted to every capacity. It is a fruitless un- 
dertaking to write for men of a nice and foppish 
gusto, whom after all it is almost impossible to please; 
and it is still more chimerical to write for posterity, 
of whose taste we cannot make any judgment, and 
whose applause vve can never enjoy. It must be con- 
fessed our wise authors have a present end, 

Et ptodcae volunt. <*» delectare poets*. 

Their true design is profit or gain ; in order to ac- 
quire which it is necessary to procure applause by 
administering pleasure to the render : from whence 
it follows demonstrably that their productions must 
be suited to the present taste. And I cannot but con- 
gratulate our age on this peculiar felicity, that, though 
we have made indeed great progress in all other 
branches of luxury, we are not yet debauched with 
any high reliah in poetry, but are in this one taste 
less nice than our ancestors. If on art is to be esti- 
mated by its success, 1 appeal to experience whether 
there have not been, in proportion to their number, 
as many starving good poets as bad ones t 

Nevertheless, in making gain the principal end of 
our art, far be it from me to exclude any great ge- 
niuses of rank or fortune from diverting themselves 
this way. They ought to be praised no less than those 
princes who pass their vacant hours in some ingeni- 
ous mechanical or manual art. And to such as these 
it would be ingratitude not to own that our art has 
been often infinitely indebted. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE NECESSITY OP THE BATHOS, PHYSICALLY CON- 
SIDERED. 

Furthermore, it were great cruelty and injustice 
if all such authors as canuot write in the other way 
were prohibited from writing at all. Against this I 
draw an argument from what seems to me an un- 
doubted physical maxim ; that poetry is a natural or 
morbid secretion from the brain. As I would not 
suddenly stop a cold in the head, or dry up my neigh- 
bour’s issue, I would as little hinder him from neces- 
sary writing. It inay be affirmed with great truth 
that there is hardly any human creature, past child- 
hood, but at one time or other has had some poeticnl 
evacuation, and, no question, was much the better for 
it in his health; so true is the saying, tiascifnur poet at. 
Therefore is the desire of writing properly termed 
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pruritus , the “ tit illation of the generative faculty of 
the brain,” and the person is said to conceive ; now, 
such as conceive must bring forth. I have known a 
man thoughtful, melancholy, and raving, for divers 
days, who forthwith grew wonderfully easy, lightsome, 
and cheerful, upon a discharge of the peccant humour 
in exceeding purulent metre. Nor can I question 
but abundance of untimely deaths are occasioned for 
want of this laudable vent of unruly passions : yea, 
perhaps, in poor wretches (which is very lamentable) 
for mere want of pen, ink, and paper! Fjjpm hence 
it follows that a suppression of the very worst poetry 
is of dangerous consequence to the state. We find 
by experience that the same humours which vent 
themselves in summer in ballads and sonnets are 
condensed by the winter’s cold into pamphlets and 
speeches for and against the ministry : nay, 1 know 
not but many times a piece of poetry may be the 
most innocent composition of a minister himself. 

It is therefore manifest that mediocrity ought to 
be allowed, yea indulged, to the good subjects of 
England. Nor can I conceive how the world has 
swallowed the contrary as a maxim upon the single 
authority of Horace.* Why should the golden mean 
and quintessence of all virtues be deemed so offen- 
sive in this art t or coolness or mediocrity be so ami- 
able a quality in a man, and so detestable in a poet 1 

However, far be it from me to compare these writ- 
ers with those great spirits who are bom with a ct- 
vactie de pesanteur , or (as an English author calls it) 
an “alacrity of sinking;”* and who by strength of 
nature alone can excel. All I mean is, to evince the 
necessity of rules to these lesser geniuses, as well as 
the usefulness of them to the greater. 



CHAPTER IV. 

that there is an art of the bathos, or profund. 
We come now to prove that there is an art of sink- 
ing in poetry. Is there not an architecture of vaults 
and cellars, as well as of lofty domes and pyramids 1 
Is there not as much skill and labour iu making 
ditches as in raising mounts 1 Is there not an art 
of diving as well as of flying t and will any sober 
practitioner affirm that a diving-engine is not of 
singular use in making him long-winded, assisting 
bis descent, and furnishing him with more ingenious 
means of keeping under water 1 

If we search the authors of antiquity we shall find 
as few to have been distinguished in the true profund 
as in the true sublime. And the very same thing (as 
it appears from Longinus) had been imagined of that, 
as now of this, namely, that it was entirely the gift 
of nature. I grant that to excel in the bathos a genius 
is requisite ; yet the rules of art muBt be allowed so 
far useful as to add weight, or, as I may say, hang 
on lead, to facilitate and enforce our descent, to guide 
us to the most advantageous declivities, and habituate 
our imagination to a depth of thinking. Many there 
arc that can fall, but few can arrive at the felicity of 
falling gracefully ; much more for a man who is 
among the lowest of the creation, at the very bottom 
of the atmosphere, to descend beneath himself, is not 
so easy a task, unless he calls in art to his assistance. 
It is with the bathos as with small beer, e which is in- 
deed vapid and insipid if left at large and let abroad; 
but being by our rules confined and well stopped, no- 
thing grows so frothy, pert, and bouncing. 

The sublime of nature is the sky, the sun, moon, 

• Medioeribus rsv* pntrtii 

Non dtt. non homines, fcc. Hope. 

k Spoken by FalstafT of himself iu Shakspcare’s '* Merry 
W|wt of W ioa*>r.“ 

« Tlie n <* simile i* repeated hi the " Daoclid. — P r.Wartom. 



stars, &c. The profund of nature is gold, pearls, 
precious stones, and the treasures of the deep, which 
arc inestimable as unknown. But all that lies be- 
tween these, as corn, flowers, fruits, animals, and 
things for the mere use of man, are of mean price, 
and so common as not to be greatly esteemed by the 
curious ; it being certain that anything of which we 
know the true use cannot be invaluable : which af- 
fords a solution why common sense hath either been 
totally despised or held in small repute by the greatest 
modem critics and authors. 



CHAPTER V. 

OF THE TRUE GENIUS FOR THE PROFUNO, AND BT 
WHAT IT IS CONSTITUTED. 

And I will venture to lay it down as the first maxim 
and comer-stone of this our art, that whoever would 
excel therein must studiously avoid, detest, and turn 
his head from all the ideas, ways, and workings of 
that pestilent foe to wit, and destroyer of fine figures, 
which is known by the name of common sense. H is 
business must be to contract the true gout de tracers ; 
and to acquire a most happy, uncommon, unaccount- 
able way of thinking. 

He is to consider himself as a grotesque painter, 
whose works would be spoiled by an imitation of 
nature or uniformity of design. He is to mingle bits 
of the most various or discordant kinds, landscape, 
history, portraits, animals, and connect them with a 
great deal of flourishing, by head or tail, as it shall 
please his imagination, and contribute to his prin- 
cipal end, which is to glare by strong oppositions of 
colours, and surprise by a contrariety of images. 

Serpentes avitms Rcmiuentur, tigribus agin. — Hob. 

His design ought to be like a labyrinth, out of 
which nobody can get clear but himself. And since 
the great art of poetry is to mix truth with fiction, 
in order to join the credible with the surprising, our 
author shall produce the credible by painting nature 
in her lowest simplicity, and the surprising by con- 
tradicting common opiuion. In the very same man- 
ner he will affect the marvellous ; he will draw 
Achilles with the patience of Job; a prince talking 
like a jack-pudding; a maid of honour selling bar- 
gains; a footman speaking like a philosopher; and 
a fine gentleman like a scholar. Whoever is con- 
versant in modern plays may make a most noble 
collection of this kind, and at the same time form a 
complete body of modern ethics and morality. 

Nothing seemed more plain to our great authors 
than that the world hath long been weary of natural 
things. How much the contrary arc formed to please 
is evident from the universal applause daily given to 
the admirable entertainments of harlequins and ma- 
gicians on our stage. When an audience behold a 
coach turned into a wheelbarrow, a conjurer into an 
old woman, or a man’s head where his heels should 
be, how are they struck with transport and delight! 
which can only be imputed to this cause, that each 
object is changed into that which hath been suggested 
to them by their own low ideas before. 

He ought therefore to render himself master of 
this happy and anti-natural way of thinking to such 
a degree as to be able, on the appearance of any ob- 
ject, to furnish his imagination with ideas infinitely 
below it. And his eyes should be like unto the 
wrong end of a perspective glass, by which all the 
objects of nature arc lessened. 

For example ; when a true genius looks upon the 
sky, he immediately catches the idea of t* piece of 
blue lutestring, or a child’s mantle ; — 
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The *kie«. whose spreading volumes scarce hare room, 

Hpuu thin, and wove iu nature's finest loom, 

Tne new-born world in their soil lap embraced. 

And all around their starry mautle cast* 

If he looka upon a tempest he ahall have an image 
of a tumbled bed, and describe a succeeding calm in 
this manner : — 

The ocean joy’d to see the tempest fled, 

New lays hu waves, and smooths his ruffled bed.* 

The triumphs and acclamation of the angels at the 
creation of the universe present to his imagination 
14 the rejoicings on the lord-mayor's day and he 
beholds those glorious beings celebrating their Cre- 
ator by huzzaing, making illuminations, and fling- 
ing squibs, crackers, and sky rockets : — 

Glorimi illuminations, made on high 
By nil the stars and planets of the sky, 
la just degrees, and shining order pineal. 

Spectators charm'd, and the blest dwellings graced. 
Through all the enlighten'd air swift Are- works flew. 
Which with repeated shouts glad cherubs threw ; 

Comets ascended with their sweeping train. 

Then fell in starry showers an«l glittering rain : 

In air ten thousand meteors biasing hung. 

Which from th eternal battlements were flung.* 

If a man who is violently fond of wit will sacrifice 
to that passion his friend or his God, would it not 
be a shame if he who is smit with the love of the 
bathos should not sacrifice to it all other transitory 
regards! You shall hear a zealous protestant deacon 
invoke a saint, and modestly beseech her to do more 
for us than Providence: — 

Look down, blest saint, with pitv then look down, 

Shed on this land thy kinder influence. 

And guide us through the mists of Providence, 

In which we *tra> .* 

Neither will be, if a goodly simile come in his 
way, scruple to affirm himself an eye-witness of 
things never yet beheld by man, or never in ex- 
istence ; as thus 

Thus have I seen in Araby U»e blest 
A phernix couch’d upon her funeral nest. e 

But to convince you that nothing is so great which 
a marvellous genius prompted by this laudable zeal 
is not able to lessen, hear how the most sublime of 
all beings is represented in the following images:— 
First he is a Painter. 

Sometimes the Lord of nature in the sir 
Spreads forth his clouds, hi* sable canvass, where 
His pencil, dipp'd in heavenly colour bright. 

Paints his fair rainbow, charming to the sight.* 

Now he is a Chemist. 

Th’ Almighty Chemist does his work prepare. 

Poor* down his waters on live thirsty plain. 

Digests his lightning, and distils his rain.* 

Now he is a Wresti.er. 

Me In his grining arm* th’ F.teroal look. 

Ami with such mighty force my l>ody shook. 

That the strong grasp my members sorely bruised. 

Broke all my bones, and all my sinews loosed.* 

Now a Recruiting Officer. 

For clouds the sunlwams levy fresh supplies, 

And raise recruits of vapours which arm*. 

Drawn from the was, to muster in the skies. 1 

Now a peaceable Guarantee. 

In leagues of peace the neighbour* did agree. 

And to maintain them God was guarantee.* 



* Prince Arthur, pp. 41, 48. * P. 14. • P. 50. 

N.B. In order to do justice to these great poets, our citations 

are taken from the best, the last, and most correct editions of 
their work*. That which wr use or " Prince Arthur” is in duo- 
decimo, 1714, the fourth edition, revised.— Poer. 

* Ambrose Philip* on the death of queen Mary. — W abrort. 

* Anon. * Blackmore, opt edit. duod. 1716, p. 17*. 

* Blackmore, ps. civ. p. *63. * P. 75. 4 P. 170. 

* P.70. 

VOI. I. 



Then he la an Attorney. 

Job, as n vile offender, God indite*, 

And terrible decree* against mo writes. 

God will not lie my advocate. 

My cause to manage or delntc.* 

In the following lines he is a Goldbeater. 

'Who the rich metal heats, and lh**u w ilh care 
Unfolds the golden leaves to gild the fields of air. 11 

Then a Fuller. 

Th' exhaling recks, that secret rise. 

Borne on rebounding sun' teams through the skies. 

Are thicken’d, wnouglit, and whiten’d, till they grow 
A heavenly fleece.* 

A Merger, or Packer. 

Didst thou one end of air's wide curtain hold, 

And help the bales of a*ther to unfold ; 

Say, which cerulean pile was by thy hand unroll’d ? 4 

A Butler. 

Ilf measures all the drops with wondrous skill. 

Which the black clouds liis floating bottle* All.* 

And a Baker. 

God in the wilderness his table spread. 

And iu his airy ovum baked their bread.* 

CHAPTER VI. 

OF THE SEVERAL KINDS OK GENIUSES IN THE PRO- 
FUND, AND THE MARES AND CHARACTERS OF EACH. 

I doubt not but the reader, by this cloud of exam • 
pies, begins to be convinced of the truth of our as- 
sertion that the bathos is an art, and that the genius 
of no mortal whatever, following the mere ideas of 
nature and unassisted with an habitual, nay, labo- 
rious peculiarity of thinking, could arrive at images 
so wonderfully low and unaccountable. The great 
author, from whose treasury we have drawn all these 
instances (the father of the bathos, and indeed the 
Homer of it), has, like that immortal Greek, con- 
fined his labours to the greater poetry, and thereby 
left room for others to acquire a due share of praise 
in inferior kinds. Many painters who would never 
hit a nose or an eye have with felicity copied a small- 
pox, or been admirable at a toad or a red-herrring ; 
and seldom are we without geniuses for still-life, 
which they can work up and stiffen with incredible 
accuracy. 

A universal genius rises not in age ; but when he 
rises, armies rise in him ! he pours forth five or six 
epic poems with greater facility than five or six 
pages can be produced by an elaborate and servils 
copier after nature or the ancients. It is affirmed 
by QuintilianV that the same genius which made 
Germanicus so great a general would, with equal 
application, have made him an excellent heroic poet. 
In like manner, reasoning from the affinity there 
appears between arts and sciences, I doubt not but 
an active catcher of butterflies, a careful and fanciful 
pattern-drawer, an industrious collector of shells, a 
laborious and tuneful bagpiper, or a diligent breeder 
of tame rabbits, might severally excel in their re- 
spective parts of the bathos. 

I shall range these confined and lesR copious ge- 
niuses under proper classes, and (the better to give 
their pictures to the reader) under the names of 
animals of some sort or other ; whereby he will be 

• Blackmore. p. 61. k F.lll. • P. lft. ‘Pwtl.p. 174. • P.131. 

It Is remarkable that Swift highly command* Blackmore iu 
more than ona place; from shorn Dr. Joliaaon strangely as- 
sert* that Pope might have learnt the art of reasoning in verse, 
exemplified in the ” Poem on Creation but A mb rune Philip* 
related that Blackmore, as he proceeded in hie poem, coiumu- 
nicated It from time to time to a club of wit*, hi* asKaiales, and 
that every man contributed as he could, either improvement or 
correction; so that there are jvrhap* nowhere inthclxiok thirty 
lines together that Dow stand as they aer* utlginally written. 
— Da. Wastoj*. 

1 Blackmore, " Song of Moans.” » Xlfi, 

« In a flue i nWttrv J«e lent!, nook. 
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enabled at the first sight of such as shall daily come 
forth to know to what kind to refer, and with what 
authors to compare them.* 

1. The Flying Fishes : these are writers who now 
and then rise upon their fins and fly out of the pro* 
fund ; but their wings are soon dry, and they drop 
down to the bottom. G. S., A. H., b C. G. c 

2. The 8wallows are authors that are eternally 
skimming and fluttering up and down, but all their 
agility is employed to catch flies. L. T., 4 W. P., 
Lord H.« 

3. The Ostriches are such whose heaviness rarely 
permits them to raise themselves from the ground ; 
their wings are of no use to lift them up, and their 
motion is between flying and walking; but then they 
run very fast. D. F. L. E/ the hon. E. H.f 

4. The Parrots are they that repeat another’s 
words in such a hoarse odd voice, as makes them 
seem their own. W. B., W. S., C. C.,* the reverend 

D. D. 

5. The Didappers are authors that keep them- 
selves long out of sight under water, and come up 
now and then where you least expected them. L. 
W.,‘ G. D. k esq., the hon. sir W. Y. 

6. The Porpoises are unwieldy and big ; they put 
all their numbers into a great turmoil and tempest, 
but whenever they appear in plain light (which is 
seldom) they are only shapeless and ugly monsters. 
I. D., 1 C. G.,“ I. 0.“ 

7. The Frogs are such as can neither walk nor fly, 
but can leap and bound to admiration; they live 
generally in the bottom of a ditch, and make a great 
noise whenever they thrust their heads above water. 

E. W.,° I. M. f esq., T. D.s gent. 

8. The Eels are obscure authors that wrap them- 
selves up in their own mud, but are mighty nimble 
and pert. L. W., f L, T.,* P. M., 1 general C. 

9. The Tortoises are slow and chill, and, like pas- 
toral writers, delight much in gardens : they have 
for the most part a fine embroidered shell, and un- 
derneath it a heavy lump. A. P.,° W. B.,* L. E.» 
the right hon. E. of S. 

These are the chief characteristics of the bathos, 
and in each of these kinds we have the comfort to 
be blessed with sundry and manifold choice spirits in 
this our island. 



CHAPTER VII. 

OP THE PEOPUND, WHEN IT CONSISTS IN THE THOUGHT. 

We have already laid down the principles upon 
which our author is to proceed, and the manner of 
forming his thought by familiarizing his mind to the 
lowest objects ; to which it may be added, that vul- 
gar conversation will greatly contribute. There is no 

• ThU was* the chapter which gave so much offence, and ex- 
cited such loud clamours against our author by hu introduction 
of these initial letters, which he in vain asserted were placed 
at random, and meant no particular writers, which was not be- 
lieved. Those initial letters cannot now be authentically filled 
up. — 1)«. WaETO*. 

h Aaron Hill thought that he was designated under the letters 
A H., " although," says Pope, in reply, *' every letter in the 
alphabet was put In the sumo manner, and in truth (crrrjtt tome 
feu-) those letters were set at random to occasion what they 
did oocaslon— tho suspicion of hod -md jealous writers, of w hich 
number I could never reckou Mr. Hill, and must of whose 
names I did uot know." 

• Charles Gildon. — Rowus. 4 Tibbald.— Bowt.ua. 

• Lord Harvey.— Bowi.ss. f Laurence Eusden.— Bowles. 

• Hon. Edw. 'Howard, called in the Dunciad “ High-born 
Howard.”— Bowi.es. 

k Colley Cibber.— Bowles. 1 Leonard Welsted.— Bowles. 

fc Georgs Ducket.— Bowles. 1 John Deunis. — Bowi.ss, 

• Charles Gildon. — Bowi.es. ■ John OMmixou. — B owles. 

• Edward Ward.— Bowt.Es. i* James Moore — Howl as. 

a Thomas Ducket. — Bowles. ' Leonard Welsted.— Bowles. 

• Tibhald. — Bowi.es. • Peter Mutu-ux. — Bowles. 

• Ambrose Philip*.— Bowles. * William Broome.— Bowi.es. 



question but the garret or the printer’s boy may 
often be discerned in the compositions made in such 
scenes and company ; and much of Mr. Curll himself 
has been insensibly infused in* > the works of his 
learned writers. 

The physician, by the study and inspection of 
urine and ordure, approves himself in the science ; 
and in like sort should our author accustom and ex- 
ercise his imagination upon the dregs of nature. 

This will render his thoughts truly and funda- 
mentally low, and carry him many fathoms beyond 
mediocrity. For, certain it is (though some luke- 
warm heads imagine they may be safe by tempo- 
rizing between the extremes) that where there is not 
a triticalness or mediocrity in the thought, it can 
never be sunk into the genuine and perfect bathos 
by the most elaborate low expression ; it can at 
most be only carefully obscured or metaphorically 
debased. But it is the thought alone that strikes, 
and gives the whole that spirit which we admire and 
stare at. For instance, in that ingenious piece on a 
lady’s drinking the Bath waters : — 

She drinks l she drinks I behold the matchless dame 
To her *tis water, but to us ’tis flame 1 
Tims fire is water, water fire by turns. 

And the same stream at once both cools and barns.* 

What can be more easy and unaffected than the die- 
tion of these verses 1 It is the turn of thought alone, 
and the variety of imagination, that charm and sur- 
prise us. And when the same lady goes into the 
bath, the thought (as in justice it ought) goes still 
deeper : — 

Venus beheld her, ’midst her crowd of slaves. 

And thought herself just risen from the waves.* 

How much out of the way of common sense is this 
reflection of Yenus not knowing herself from the 
lady. 

Of the same nature is that noble mistake of a 
frighted stag in a full chase, who, saith the poet — 

Hears his own feet, and thinks they sound like more ; 

And fears the hind feet will o’rrtake the fore.* 

So astonishing as these are, they yield to the fol- 
lowing, which is profundity itself : — 

None but himself can bo his parallel. 4 

Unless it may seem borrowed from the thought of 
that master of a show in 8mithfield who writ in 
large letters of the picture of his elephant — 

This is the greatest elephant in tho world, excel* himself. 
However, our next instance is certainly an ori- 
ginal. Speaking of a beautiful infant 

So fair thon art. that if great Cupid be 
A child, as poets say, sure thou ait he ! 

Pair Venus would mistake thee for her own, 

Did not thy eyes proclaim thee not her son. 

There all tlie lightnings of thy mother’s shine. 

And with a fatal brightness kill in tliine. 

First he is Cupid, then be is not Cupid ; first 
Yenus would mistake him, then she would not mis- 
take him ; next his eyes arc his mother’s; and lastly, 
they are not his mother’s, but his own. 

Another author, describing a poet that shines 
forth amid a circle of critics : — 

Thus Pharbu* through the zodiac takes 1 is way. 

And amid monster* rises into day. 



• Anonymous. * Idem. 

* Dr. llidley u said to have told Mr. Slcerraj, Mr. Spence 
informed him that these* lines originally stood in Hope’s 
■■ Windsor Forest." Mr. Spence, on the other hand, affirmed 
to Dr. IVarton, that thev were quoted from his unpublished 
juvenile epic, called “ Alcander.” Amid this contradictory 
evidence, we may be excused believing that Hope had written 
them '• for the nonce," to fill the place which they occupy in 
this very treatise. 

4 Tiieubald, " Double Falsehood." 
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What a peculiarity is here of invention ! The au- 
thor’s pencil, like the wand of Circe, turns all into 
monsters at a stroke. A great genius takes things 
in the lump, without stopping at minute considera- 
tions : in rain might the ram, the bull, the goat, the 
lion, the crab, the scorpion, the fishes, all stand in 
its way, as mere natural animals : much more might 
it be pleaded that a pair of scales, an old man, and 
two innocent children were no monsters : there were 
only the centaur and the maid that could be esteem- 
ed out of nature. But what of that t with a boldness 
peculiar to these daring geniuses, what he found not 
monsters he made so. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

OF THE PROFUND, CONSISTING OF THE CIRCUMSTANCES; 
AND OF AMPLIFICATION AND PERIPHRASE IN 
GENERAL. 

What in a great measure distinguishes other 
writers from ours is their choosing and separating 
such circumstances in a description as ennoble or 
elevate the subject. 

The circumstances which are most natural are ob- 
vious, therefore not astonishing or peculiar: but those 
that are far-fetched or unexpected, or hardly compa- j 
tible, will surprise prodigiously. These therefore 
we must principally hunt out ; but, above all, pre- 
sent* a laudable prolixity ; presenting the whole and > 
every side at once of the image to view. For choice 
and distinction are not only a curb to the spirit, and 
limit the descriptive faculty, but also lessen the book ; 
tvhich is frequently the worst consequence of all to 
our author. 

Job says, in short, he washed his feet in butter ; a 
circumstance some poets would have softened or 
passed over : now hear how this butter is spread out 
by the great genius: — 

With IraLi (list .'mil'll with their milky store. 

Such numerous lowing herds before my door. 

Their painful burden to unload did meet. 

That we with butter might hare wash’d our feet.* 

How cautious and particular! 44 He had,” says our 
author, 44 so many herds, which herds thrived so well, 
and thriving so well gave so much milk, and that 
milk produced so much butter, that, if be did not, 
he might have washed his feet in it.” 

The ensuing description of hell is no less remark- 
able in the circumstances 

In flaming heaps the raging ocean rolb. 

Whose livid waves Involve d repairing souls; 

The liquid burnings dreadful colours show, 

Some deeply red, and others faintly blue.* 

Could the most minute Dutch painter have been 
more exact! How inimitably circumstantial is this 
also of a war-horse!— 

Ilis eyeballs lairu, lie wounds the smoking plain. 

And knots of scarlet ribbon deck his mauu.* 

Of certain cudgel -players - 

They brandish high in air their threat ’nlng start*, 

Their hands a woven guard of osier saves. 

In which they fix their hazel w.apon’s end. 4 

Who would not think the poet had passed his 
whole life at wakes in such laudable diversions ! since 
he teaches us how to hold, nay how to make a 
cudgel 1 

Periphrase is another great aid to prolixity, being 
a diffused circumlocutory mannner of expressing a 
known idea, which should be so mysteriously couched 
as to give the reader the pleasure of guessing what 
it is that the author can possibly mean, and a strange 
surprise when he finds it. 

• Blackmons, Job, us. > r r i„„, Arthur, p. a, 

• Anonymous. . lv inw Arthur, J. 1»7. 
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The poet I last mentioned is incomparable in this 
figure : — 

A waving tea of head* wax round me spread. 

And Mill fresh streams the gazing deluge fed.* 

Here is a waving sea of heads, which, by a fresh 
stream of heads, grows to be a gaxing deluge of heads. 
You come at last to find it means a great crowd. 

How pretty and how genteel is the following ! 

Nature’s confectioner 

V hove sockets are moist alchemy t 
The still of his refining mould 
Minting ttie garden into gold.* 

^ hat is this but a bee gathering honey Y— 

Little syren of the stage. 

Empty warbler, breathing lyre. 

Wanton gale of fond desire. 

Tuneful mischief, vocal spell.* 

Who would think this was only a poor gentlewoman 
that sung finely Y 

We may define amplification *o be making the 
most of a thought : it is the spinning-wheel of the 
! bathos, which draws out and spreads it into the finest 
j thread. There are amplifiers who can extend half a- 
| doten thin thoughts over a whole folio ; but for which 
the tale of many a vast romance, and the substance 
of many a fair volume, might be reduced to the 
sixe of a primer. 

In the book of Job are these words : 44 Hast thou 
commanded the morning, and caused the day-spring 
to know bis place f ’ How is this extended by the 

most celebrated amplifier of our age Y 

Caost thou set forth the ethereal mines o® high. 

Which the refulgent ore of light supply ? 

Is the celestial furnace to thee known. 

In which I melt tlie golden metal down ? 

Treasures, From whence 1 deal out light iu fast 
As all my stars and lavish suds van waste- 1 * 

The same author has amplified a passage in the 
civth Psalm : 44 He looks on the earth and it trem- 
bles. He touches the hills, and they smoke 

The hills forget they’re fix’d, and in their fright 
Cast off their weight, and rase themselves tot flight : 

The woods, with terror wing'd, outfly the wind. 

And leave the heavy, panting hills behind * 

You here see the hills not trembling, but shakins 
off woods from their backs to run the faster ; after 
this you are presented with a foot-race of mountains 
and woods, where the woods distance the mountains, 
that, like corpulent pursy fellows, come puffing and 
panting a vast way behind them. 



CHAPTER IX. 

OP IMITATION, AND THE MAKNEB OP IMITATING. 

That the true authors of the profund are to imi- 
tate diligently the examples in their own way is not 
to be questioned, and that divers have by this means 
attained to a depth whereunto their own weight 
could never have carried them is evident by sundry 
instances. Who sees not that De Foe was the poet- 
ical son of Withers. Tate of Ogilvy, E. Ward of John 
Taylor, and Eusden of Blackmorc ’ Therefore, when 
we sit down to write/ let us bring some great author 
to our mind, and ask ouraelves this question : “ How 
would sir Richard have said this? do I express 
myself as simply as Ambrose Philips 1 or flow my 
numbers with the quiet thoughtlessness of Mr 
Welstedl" 

But It may seem somewhat strange to assert that 
our proficient should also read the works of those 
famous poets who have excelled in the sublime : yet 

* Job. p. 7S. A Cleveland. • Amlirose Philip, to Comma. 

. i ob> p- !°v • Joi., p jsV 

'An admirable p. ro.lv on the foimeeojh .eelion of lam- 
i gums, when he advises the writer to ask himself, whilst he is 
: coinpoMug any work. 4 * How would Homer, Plato, ot De- 
niosthencs have expressed themselves on this subject. 1 ”- Dr. 
WAKTOJ*. 

3 f 2 
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in not this a paradox. As Virgil is said to have read 
Ennius, out of his dunghill to draw gold, so maj 
our author read Shakspeare, Milton, and Dry den 
for the contrary end, to bury their gold in his own 
dunghill. A true genius, when he finds anything 
lofty or shining in them, will have the skill to bring 
it down, take off the glow, or quite diacharge the 
colour, by some ingenious circumstance or periphrase, 
some addition or diminution, or by aoine of t.io« 
figures, the use of which we ahall ahow in our next 

The book of Job is acknowledged to be infinitely 
aublime, and yet haa not the father of the bafhoe re- 
duced it in ererypagel Is there a passage in all 
Virgil more painted up and laboured than the de- 
scription of ./Etna in the third -Eneid 1 — 

HorriSd* Juxto tonal ,V.tna mini*. 

Int.rdamque stram proruropil ad nthera nubem. 

Turbine rumantem piceu, et candente lavilla, 

AttalUtque globo* flam m* rum, et ridera 1 ambit : 

Interdam scopulo# mvulsaque viscera roouti* 

Erich crucian*, liquefactaqoe *ax* aura* 

Cum gemitu glume rut, funnoque exawtuat imo. 

(I beg pardon of the gentle English reader, and 
such of our writers as understand not Latin.) Lo . 
how this is taken down by our British poet, by the 
single happy thought of throwing the mountain into 
a lit of the colic : — 

/Etna, and all the burning mountain*, find 
Their kindled (tores with inbred rturm* or wind 
Blown up to rage; and roaring out complain; 

A* torn with inward gripe* and tait'riug pain ; 

Lab' ring. they cast tlioir dreadful vomit round. 

And with their melted bowel* spread the ground.* 

Horace, in search of the sublime, struck his head 
againBt the stars ; c but Empedocles, to fathom the 
profund, threw himself into JEtna. And who but 
would imagine our excellent modem had also been 
there from this description 1 

Imitation is of two sorts ; the first is \fhen we 
force to our own purposes the thoughts of others ; 
the second consists in copying the imperfections or 
blemishes of celebrated authors. I have seen a play 
professedly writ in the style of Shakspeare, wherein 
the resemblance lay in one single line ; — 

Aud «o good morrow t'ye, good master lieutenant. 4 

And sundry poems in imitation of Milton, where, 
with the utmost exactness, and not so much as one 
exception, nevertheless was constantly nathless , em- 
broidered was broidered, hermits were eremites, dis- 
dained 't deigned, shady umbrageous , enterprise em- 
prise , pagan paynim , pinions pennons, street dulcet, 
orchards orchats, bridge-work pontifical ; nay, her 
was Air, and their was <A«r, through the whole 
poems. And in very deed there is no other way 
by which the true modern poet could read to any 
purpose the works of such men as Milton and 
Bhakspeare. 

It may be expected that, like other critics, I 
should next speak of the passions ; but as the mam 
end and principal effect of the bathos is to produce 
tranquillity of mind (and sure it is a better design to 
promote sleep than madness), we have little to say 
on this subject. Nor will the short bounds of this 
discourse allow us to treat at large of the emollients 
and opiates of poesy ; of the cool, and the manner of 
producing it ; or of the methods used by our authors 
in managing the passions. I shall but transiently 
remark that nothing contributes so much to the 
cool as the use of wit in expressing passion ; the true 

* The*! two word*. *Att he bad *aid " AtlollHque gloho* 
fl»mm»rum," are perhap* the only two in Virgil that may be 
eaPed bombast and supertragical, •e-rfayixa. «ay B Longinus, 
but 

* Prince Arthur, p. 7'. • '* Sublimi feriam rider* Vrrtice." 

4 From Howe's tragedy of " Lady Jano Uray.” 



genius rarely fails of points, conceits, and proper 
similes on such occasions : this we may term the 
pathetic epigrammatical, in which even puns are 
made use of with good success. Hereby our best 
authors have avoided throwing themselves or their 
readers into any indecent transports. 

But as it is sometimes needful to excite the pas- 
sions of our antagonist in the polemic way, the true 
students in the law have constantly taken their me- 
thods from low life, where they observed that to 
move anger, use is made of scolding and railing ; to 
move love, of bawdry ; to beget favour and friend- 
ship, of gross flattery ; and to produce fear, of calum- 
niating an adversary with crimes obnoxious to the 
state. As for shame it is a silly passion, of which, 
as our author# are incapable themselves, so they 
would not produce it in others. 



CHAPTER X. 

OP TROPES AND PIGURES : AND FIRST OP THE VA- 
RIEGATING, CONFOUNDING, AND REVERSING FIGURES. 

But we proceed to the figures. We cannot too 
earnestly recommend to our authors the study of the 
abuse of speech. They ought to lay down as a prin- 
ciple to say nothing in the usual way, but (if possi- 
ble) in the direct contrary. Therefore the figures 
must be so turned as to manifest that intricate and 
wonderful cast of head which distinguishes all writ- 
ers of this kind ; or (as I may say) to refer exactly 
the mould in which they were formed, in all iU in- 
equalities, cavities, obliquities, odd crannies, and 
distortions. 

It would be endless, nay impossible, to enumerate 
all such figures, but we shall content ourselves to 
range the principal, which most powerfully contri- 
bute to the bathos, under three classes. — 

I. The variegating, confounding, or reversing 
tropes and figures ; 

II. The magnifying; and 

III. The diminishing. 

We cannot avoid giving to these the Greek or 
Roman names : but in tenderness to our country- 
men and fellow-writers, many of whom, however 
exquisite, are wholly ignorant of those languages, 
we have also explained them in our mother-tongue. 

Of the first sort nothing so much conduces to the 
bathos as the 

Cataciiresis. 

A master of this will say, 

•• Mow the beard. 

Shave the grass, 

Pin the plank, 

Nail my sleeve.** 

From whence results the same kind of pleasure to 
the mind as to the eye, wheu we behold harlequin 
trimming himself with a hatchet, hewing down a 
tree with a razor, making his tea in a cauldron, and 
brewing his ale in a teapot, to the incredible satis- 
faclion of the British spectator. Another source of 
the bathos is, 

The Metonymy, 

the inversion of causes for effects, of inventors for 
inventions, &c. : — 

I-aerd in her cosins* new appear’d the bride, I 

A bobble boy h and tampion* at her side. 

And with an air divine tier colmar* plied : J 

Then O ! she cne*. wluit slave* I round me see ! 

Here a bright red coat, there a tmarl toupee.* 1 



* Stay*. b Twccirr cuic. * Watch. 4 Fan. 

• A sort of periwig : all words in use at thi# prreeot y*«r, 17*7. 
i These five line* arc quoted from hi* ow n youthful 

u indeed are must of those marked axt/vym&ti. 
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The Synecdoche, 

which consists in the use of a pnrt for the whole. 
You may call a young woman sometimes pretty-faoe 
ami pig's-eyes, and sometimes snotty-nose and dray- 
yU-tail. Or of accidents for persons ; as a lawyer is 
called split-cause , a tailor, prick-louse , &c. Or of 
things belonging to a man for the man himself ; as 
a sword-man, a go ten- man, a t-m-t-d-man ; a white- 
staff ’ a turn-key, &c. 

The Aposiopebis, 

an excellent figure for the ignorant, as, " what shall 
1 say 1" when one has nothing to say : or, *• I can no 
more,'’ when one really can no more. Expressions 
which the gentle reader is so good as neter to take 
iu earnest. 

The Metaphor. 

The first rule is to draw it from the lowe-t tiling, 
which is a certain way to sink the highest ; as when 
you speak of the thunder of heaven, say, 

The lords above are hungry and talk big * 

Or if you would describe a rich man refunding his 
treasures, express it thus : — 

Though he (as said) rosy riches gorge, the spoil 
Painful in massy vomit shall recoil : 

Soon shall he perish with a swift decay. 

Like his own ordure, cast with scorn away.* 

The second, that whenever you start a metaphor 
you must be sure to run it down and pursue it as 
far as it can go. If you get the scent of a slate ne- 
gotiation follow it in this manner 

The stones and all the elements with thee 
Shall ratify a strict confederacy ; 

Wild beasts their savage temper shall forget. 

And for a firm alliance with thee treat ; 

The finny tyrant of the spacious seas 
Shall scud a scaly e in hasty for peace ; 

His plighted faith the crocodile shall keep. 

And seeing thee for joy sincerely weep • 

Or, if you represent the Creator denouncing was 
against the wicked, be sure not to omit one circum- 
stance usual in proclaiming and levying war 

Envoys and agents, who by my command 
Reside in Paluatina’a land. 

To wliom commissions 1 have given 
To manage there the interests of heaven : 

Ye holy heralds, who proclaim 

Or war or peace, in mine your master’s name. 

Ye pioneers of heaven, prepare a road, 

Make it plain, direct, and hrond ; 

Pur 1 in person will my people head; 

— For the divine deliverer 

Will on hi* march in majesty appear. 

And needs the aid of no confed’rate pow’r. 4 

Under the article of the Confounding we rank — 

1. The Mixture of Figures, 
which raises so many images as to give you no image 
it all. But its principal beauty is when it gives an 
idea ju9t opposite to what it Beemed meant to de- 
scribe. Thus an ingenious artist, painting the 
spring, talks of a snow of blossoms, and thereby 
raises an unexpected picture of winter. Of this sort 
is the following: — 

The gaping clouds pour lakes of sulphnr down, 

Whose livtd flashes .ick’ning sunbeams drown.* 

What a noble confusion ! clouds, lakes, brimstone, 
flames, sunbeams, gaping, pouring, sickening, 
drowning ! ail in two Hues. 

2. The Jargon. 

Thy head shall rise though buried in the dust. 

And ’miilst the ihre his glittering turrets thrust/ 

Queere , What are the glittering turrets of a man’s 
head! 

• Lee's Alexander. * Mack more. Job. pp. SI, S3. 

• Job, p. St, 4 Block moir, Isaian, c. xl. 

• Prince Arthur, p. S7. f Job, p. 1<#7. 



Upon the shore ; as frequent as the sand. 

To meet the prince, the glad Do met ia us stand* 

Queere , Where these Demctiant stood! and of 
what size they were { Add also to the jargon such 
as the following : — 

Destruction’s empire shall no longer last, 

And desolation lie for ever waste.* 

Here Niobo, sail mother, makes her moan. 

And seems converted to a stone in atone. c 

But for variegation nothing is more useful than 

3. The Paranomasia, or Pun,* 
where a word, like the tongue of a jackdaw, speaks 
twice as much by being split ; as this of Mr. 
Dennis 

Bullets, that wound, like Parthian* as they fly.* 

Or this excellent one of Mr. Welsted 

Behold the virgin lie 

Naked, uud only cover'd by the sky/ 

To which thou may'st add — 

To see her beauties no man need* to stoop. 

She has the whole horixou for her hoop. 

4. The Antithesis, or 8eb-saw,c 
whereby contraries and oppositions are balanced in 
such a way as to cause a reader to remain suspended 
between them, to his exceeding delight and recre- 
ation. Such are these on a lady who made herself 
appear out of size by hiding a young princess under 
her clothes : — 

While the kind nymph, cnangmg her fanltliwi shape 
Becomes unhandsome, handsomely to 'scape.* 

On the maids of honour in mourning : — 

Badly they charm, and dismally they please. 1 

• His eye# so bright 

I-et in the object and let out the light.* 

The gofls look pale to see us look so red. 1 

The fairies and their queen, 

In mantles blue, came tripping o'er the green. n 
All nature felt a reverenUa shock, 

The sea stood still to see th mountains rock.* 

CHAPTER XI. 

THE FIGURES CONTINUED : OF THE MAGNIFYING AND 
DIMINISHING FIGURES. 

A genuine writer of the profund will take care 
never to magnify any object without clouding it at 
the same time ; his thought will appear in a true 
mist, and very unlike what is in nature. It must 
always be remembered that darkness is an essential 
quality of the profund, or if there chance to be a 
glimmering, it must be, as Milton expresses it, 

No light, bnt rather darkness visible. 

The chief figure of this sort is, 

The HrPERBOLE, or impossible.® 

For instance, of a Lion. 

He roar'd so loud, and look'd so wondrous grim. 

His very shadow durst not follow him.* 

Of a Lady at Dinner. 

The silver whiteness that adorns thy neck, 
bullies the plate, and makes the napkin black. 

Of the same. 

The obscureness of her birth 

Cannot eclipse the lustre of tier eyes. 

Which make her all oue light.* 



■ Prince Arthur, p. 147. * Job, p. B9. « T. Cook, Poems. 

4 A happy reading of Atterbury vindicates Milton from de- 
grading his style by a very vile pun often quoted : 

' And brought into this world a world of woe.” 
Atterbury would |>oint it thus i— 

“ And brought into this world, (a world of woe.)” 
in a parenthesis. *nd putting the repeated word in apposition 
to the former. — Dr. Wasion. 

* Poems, 1693. p. 13. r Welsted, Aeon, and Lavinia. 

t It were to be wished our author himself had not been so 

very fond of this figure. — Dr. Warton. 

* Waller. 1 Steele, oo queen Mary. * Quarles. 

. 1 lx*. Alexander. ■ Philips’s Pastorals. 

* Blackmore, Job. o. 176- 

° Into which even the great Corneille has sometimes fallen, 
f Vet. Aul. s Theobald, " Double Falsehood.” 
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Of a Bull-baiting. 

Up to the star* the ■prowling mastiff* fly. 

And add new monster** to the frighted sky. 

Of a Scene of Misery. 

Behold a scene of misery and woe ! 

Here Argus *000 might weep himself quite blind. 

Ev’n though he had Briareus* hundred hand* 

To wipe hi* hundred ey«l.‘ 

And that modest request of two absent lovere t— 

Ye gods' nnnihiliatc but space and time, 

And make two lovers happy. 

2. The Periphrasis, which the modems call the 
circumbendibus, whereof we have given examples in 
the ninth chapter, and shall again in the twelfth. 

To the same class of magnifying may be referred 
the following, which are so excellently modem that 
we have yet no name for them. In describing a 
touutry prospect * 

I’d call them mountain*, but can’t call them so. 

For fear to wrong them with a name too low ? 

While the fnir vale* beneath *0 humbly lie. 

That even humble aeems a term too high.* 

III. The last class remains; of the diminishing. 
1. the Antici.imax, and figures where the second 
line drops quite short of the first, than which nothing 
creates greater surprise. 

On the Extent of the British Arras. 

Under the tropic* i* our language spoke, 

And part of r landers hath received our yoke 4 

On a Warrior. 

And thou. Dalhousy, the great god of war. 
Lieutenant-colonel to the earl of Mar.* 

On the Valour of the English. 

Nor art nor nature ha* the force 
To Mon it* steady course ; 

Nor Alpa noi Py renean* keep it out 
- Nor fortified redoubt/ 

At other times this figure operates in a larger ex- 
tent ; and when the gentle reader is in expectation 
of some great image, he either finds it surprisingly 
imperfect, or is presented with something low or 
quite ridiculous: a surprise resembling that of a cu- 
rious person in a cabinet of antique statues, who 
beholds on the pedestal the names of Homer or 
Cato; but looking up finds Homer without a head, 
and nothing to be seen of Cato but his privy member. 
Such are these lines of a leviathan at sea : — 

His motion works, and beat* the oosv mnd. 

And with its alime incorporate* the flood. 

Till all th’ encumber’d, thick, fermenting stream, 

Does like one pot of boiling ointment seem. 

Where’er he swims he leaves along tho l ike 
Such frothy furrows, such a foamy track. 

That ail the water* of lh« deep appear 
Hoary with age, or gray with sudden fair.* 

But perhaps even these are excelled by the ensuing : 

Now the resisted flames and fiery store, 

By winds assaulted, in wide forges roar, 

And raging »ea* flow down of melted ore. 

Sometimes they hear long iron bars removed, 

And to and fro huge hr*i« of cinders abovcd> 

2. The Vulgar 

is also a species of the diminishing : by this a spear 
Hying into the air is compared to a boy whistling as 
he goes on an errand : — 

The mighty Ptuffa threw a massy *pear. 

Which, with its errand pleased, sung through the air. 1 

A man raging with grief to a mastiff dog. 

I cannot stifle this gigantic woe. 

Nor on my raging grief a muzzle throw - k 

And clouds big with water to a woman in great ne- 
cessity : — 

• Blackmon?, p 21. b Anonymous. • Ibid. 

- Ibid. * Ibid. 1 Dennis on Nnmur. 

* Black more, Job, p. J97. h Prince Arthur, p. 157. 

Prince Arthur. 1 Job, p. 41. 



Distended with the waters in 'em pent. 

The clouds hang deep in air, but hang unrent. 

3. The Infantine. 

This is when a poet grows so very simple as to 
think and talk like a child. I shall take my exam- 
ples from the greatest master in this way. Hear how 
he fondles like a mere stammerer : — 

Little charm of placid mien, 

Miniature of beauty's queen, 

Ilithur, British muse of mine. 

Hither, all ye Grecian Nine, 

With the lovely Grace* three. 

And your pretty nursling see. 

When the meadow* next are aeon, 

Sweet enamel, white and green : 

When again the lambkins play, 

Pretty •portling* full of May : 

Then tho neck so white and round, 

(Little nock with brilliant* bound). 

And thy gentleness of mind, 

(Gentle from a gentle kind,) &c. 

Happy thrice, and thrice again. 

Happiest he of happy men, &c.* 

And the rest of those excellent lullabies of his com- 
position. 

How prettily he asks the sheep to teach him to 
bleat 1 — 

Teach me to grieve, with bleating moan, my sheep > 
Hear how a babe would reason on his nurse’s 
death : — 

Thui over she could die ! O most unkind I 
To die and leave poor Colinot behind 1 
And yet,— why blame 1 her ?• 

With no less simplicity does he suppose that shep- 
herdesses tear their hair and beat their breasts at their 
owu deaths 

Ye brighter maids, faint emblems of my fair. 

With looks cast down, and with dishevell’d hair. 

In bitter anguish beat your breasts and moau 
Her death untimely, as it were your own. 4 
4. The Inanitt, or Nothingness. 

Of this the same author furnishes us with most 
beautiful instances : — 

Ah silly I, more silly than my aheep 
(Which on the flow’ry plain I once did keep). - 
To the grave senate she could counsel give 
(Which with astonishment they did receive)/ 

He whom loud cannon could not terrify. 

Falls from the grandeur of his majesty.* 

Happy, merry as a king. 

Sipping dew — you *ip and aiog> 

Where you easily perceive the nothingness of every 
second verse. 

The noise returning with returning light. 

What did it 1 

Dispersed the silence aud dispell’d the night. 1 
The glories of proud Londou to survey, 

The sun himself shall rise— by break of day> 

5. The Expletive, 

admirably exemplified in the epithets of many au- 
thors : — 

Th’ umbrageous shadow, and the verdant green, 1 
The running current, and odorous fragrance. 

Cheer my lone solitude with joyous gladness. 

Or in pretty drawling words like these 

All men his tomb, nil meu his sons adore. 

And his sons’ sons, till there (lull be no inoru." 

The rising sun our grief did see. 

The setting sun did see the same ; 

Wlille wretched we remcmlier'd thee, 

O Sion, Sion, lovely name !■ 



• Ambrose Philips ou Mias Cuzzona. 

b Philips'* Pastorals. ■ Ibid. 4 B id. * IHd. 

• Ptiili|s on Queen Mary. * Ibid. 

h T. Cook on a Grasshopper. ‘ Anonymous 

k Autor. Vet. 

1 I am afraid he glanced at Thomson. — Dr Waurajf. 

■ T. Cook, Poems. • Ibid. 
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6. The Macbolooy and Pleonasm 
are as generally coupled as a lean rabbit with a fat 
one; nor is it a wonder, the superfluity of words 
and vacuity of sense being just the same thing. I 
am pleased to see one of our greatest adversaries* 
employ this figure : — 

The growth of meadows, sod the pride of fields. 

The food of armies and support of wars, 

Rt'fuae of swords, and gleanings of a fight, 

Lessen his numbers and contract his host. 

Where'er his friends retire, or foes succeed, 

Cover'd with tempests, and in oceans drown'd.* 

Of all which the perfection is 

The Tautology. 

Break through the billows, and— divide the main.* 

In smoother numbers, and — in softer verse. 

Divide— aud part — the sever’d world — in two. 4 

With ten thousand others equally musical, and plen- 
tifully flowing through most of our celebrated mo- 
dern poems. 



CfiAPTER XII. 

or EXPRESSION, AND THE SEVERAL SORTS OP STYLE OK 
T11E PRESENT AGE. 

Tut expression is adequate when it is proportion- 
ably low to the profundity of the thought. It must 
not be always grammatical, lest it appear pedantic 
and ungenllemanly ; nor too dear for fear it become 
vulgar ; for obscurity bestows a cast of the wonder- 
ful, and throws an oracular dignity upon a piece 
which hath no meaning. 

For example, sometimes use the wrong number ; — 
The sword nnd pestilence mi once devours, 
instead of devour .• 

Sometimes the wrong case : — 

And who more fit to soothe the gud than thee P 
instead of thou. 

And rather than say, 

Thetis taw Achilles weep, 

she heard him weep. 

We must be exceeding careful of two things; first, 
in the choice of low words : secondly, in the sober 
and orderly way of ranging them. Many of our poets 
are naturally blessed with this talent, insomuch that 
they are in the circumstance of that honest citizen 
who had made prose all his life without knowing it.f 
Let verses run in this manner, just to be a vehicle to 
the words ; I take them from my last-cited author, 
who, though otherwise by no means of our rank, 
seemed once in his life to have a mind to be simple : 

If not. m prise I will myself decree. 

Prom him, or liim. or eUe perhaps from thee.* 

Full of days was be ; 

Two ages past, he lived the third to see.* 

The king of forty kings, and honour'd more 
By mighty Jove, than e’er warn king before.* 

That I may know, if thou my pray'r deny, 

The most despised of all the god* ain 1.' 

Then let my mother once be Tilled by me. 

Though much more wise than 1 pretend to be.* 1 



* Even such pure writers as Catullus. Lucretius, and Horn'*, 
haw sometimes l>ren guilty of pleonasms; of which there are 
examples in the '* Miscellaneous CM nervations of JorUa,” 
p. 37, vul. ii. 

* Camp. 

* Tonson's Miscellany. 12mo.. iv. 291, 4tb edit. 

4 Tonson’s Miscellany. vi. 121. 

9 Our author himself has more than ouce fallen ioto this 
fault. 

Tlckell, Homer, 11. 1. 

t Jonidain, in Muliere's Bourgeois ftetitiihoinmc. 

* Tlckell, Homer, p. 11. ‘ P. 17. * P. 19. 

P. 34 - P. 38. 



Or these, of the same hand 

I leave the arts of poetry and verse 
To them that practise them with more success- 
or greater truths I now prepare to tell. 

And so at once, dear friend >md muse, farewell.* 

Sometimes a single word will vulgarize a poetical 
idea ; as where a ship set on fire owes all the spirit 
of the bathos to one choice word that ends the line ; 
And his scorch'd ribs the hot contagion fried.* 

And in that description of a world in ruins 

Should the whole frume of nature round him break. 

He, uoconccra'd, would hear the mighty crack. 4 

8o also in these : — 

Beasts tame and savage to the river's brink 
Come from the fields and wild abodes — to drink.* 

Frequently two or three words will do it effectu- 
ally : — 

He from the clouds does the sweet liquor squeeze. 

That cheers the forest and the garden trees ■ 

It is also useful to employ technical terms, which 
estrange your style from the great and general ideas 
of nature ; and the higher your subject is, the lower 
should you search into mechanics for your expression. 
If you describe the garment of an angel, say that his 
linen was finely spun, and bleached on the happy 
plains.* Call an army of angels angelic cuirassiers ; h 
and if you have occasion to mention a number of 
misfortunes, style them 

Fresh troops of (tains, and regimented woes.* 

Style is divided by the rhetoricians into the proper 
and figured. Of the figured we have already treated, 
and the proper is what our authors have nothing 
to do with. Of styles we shall mention only the 
principal, which owe to the moderns either thcii 
chief improvement or entire invention. 

1. The Florid Style, 

than which none is more proper to the bathos, ax 
flowers, which are the lowest of vegetables, are most 
gaudy, and do many times grow in great plenty at 
the bottom of ponds and ditches. 

A fine writer of this kind presents you with the 
following posy : — 

The groves appear all dress’d wilh wreaths of flowers. 

And from their leaves drop aromatic showers j 
Whose fragrant heads in mystic twines shore. 

Exchanged their sweets, and mix’d with thousand kisses. 
As if the willing brandies strove,* 

To beautify and shade the grove. 1 
Which indeed most branches do. But this is still 
excelled by our laureate 

Branches in branches twined compose the grove, 

And shoot, and spread, and blossom into love. 

The trembling palms their mutual vows repeat. 

And bending poplars bending poplars meet. 

The distant plantanes seem to press more nigh, 

And to the sighing alders alders sigh.* 

Hear also our Homer : — 

His robe of state is form’d of light refined. 

An endless train of lustre spreads behind. 

His throne's of bright comparted glory made. 

With pearls celestial, and with gems inlaid : 

Whence floods of joy and seas of sole odour flow. 

On all the angelic gazing throng below.* 



* Asserting plainly that the first hook of the Iliad, published 
by Tiekell. was really the work of Addison. — Dr. Waetor. 

* Tonson's Miscellany, 12mo., iv., 292, 4th edition.— Dr 

W ASTON. 

* Ibid., vi. 119. 

4 Job, p. 263. • Prince Arthur , p. 151. * Job, p. 2*4. 

« Prince Arthur, p. 19 * Ibid., o. 339. * Job. p. 86. 

* It is surprising to find so false and florid a conceit as is eou 
tained in tne following lines in a writer generally so char** 
and correct as Addison : — 

•* While here the vine on hills of rain climbs, _ 

Industrious to conceal great Bourbon's crimes. "-Ca-pii,. 

Dr. Wahton- 

' I Win'. Putins, p. 2. • Guardian, lino, 1«- 

* Black more. Ps. civ. 
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2. The Pert Style. 

This does in as peculiar a manner become the low 
fn wit, as a pert air doe* the low in stature. Mr. Tho- 
mas Brown, the author of “The London Spy," and 
all the Spies aod Trips in general, are herein to be di- 
ligently studied; in verse, Mr. Cibber's prologues. 

But the beauty and energy of it is never so con- 
spicuous as when it is employed in modernising, and 
adapting to the taste of the times, the works of the 
ancients. This we rightly phrase, doing them into 
English* and making them into English; two expres- 
sions of great propriety; the one denoting our neg- 
lect of the manner how; the other, the force and 
compulsion with which it is brought about. It is by 
virtue of this style that Tacitus talks like a coffee- 
house politician, Josephus* like the British Gazet- 
teer, Tully is as short and smart as Seneca or Mr. 
Asgill, Marcus Aurelius is excellent at snip-snap, and 
honest Thomas 4 Kempis, as prim and polite as any 
preacher at court. 

The Alamode Sttle, 

which is fine by being new, and has the happiness 
attending it, that it is as durable and extensive as the 
poem itself. Take some examples of it in the de- 
scription of a sun in a mourning coach upon the 
death of queen Mary : — 

See Pl*c» boa now, u once for Phaeton. 

Has mask'd hit face, and put deep mourning on ; 

Dark clouds his «able chariot do surround. 

And the dull sbreds stalk o'er the melancholy round.* 

Of prince Arthur’s soldiers drinking 

While rich burgundian wine and bright champagne 
Chase from their mind* the terror of the main.* 

Whence we also learn that burgundy and champagne 
make a man on shore despise a storm at sea. 

Of the Almighty encamping his regiments ; — 

lie sunk a vast capacious deep. 

Where he hi* liquid regiment* doe* keep. 

Th ther the wave* file off, md make their way, 

To form the mighty bodv of the aea ; 

Where thev encimp, and la their » tali ou stand. 

Entrench'd in works of rock and lines of sand. 4 

Of two armies on the point of engaging: — 

Yon armies are the cards which both must play j 
At least come off a saver, if you tiny : 

Throw boldly at the »um the gods luive set j 
These on your side will all their fortune* bet.* 

All perfectly agreeable to the present customs and 
best fashions of our metropolis. 

But the present branch of the alaraode is the Pru- 
rient; a style greatly advanced and honoured of 
late by the practice of persons of the first quality, 
and, by the encouragement of the ladies, not unsuc- 
cessfully introduced even into the drawing-room. In- 
deed, its incredible progress and conquests may be 
compared to those of the great Sesostris, and are 
everywhere known by the same marks, the images 
of the genital parts of men or women. It consists 
wholly of metaphors drawn from two most fmitful 
sources or springs, the very bathos of the human body, 
that is to say * • • and • • • • • hiatus magnus 
lacrymabili* • • • • And selling of bargains, and 
double entendre , and and 'Oxifukhff^, 

ail derived from the said sources. 

4. The Finical Sttle/ 

which consists of the most curious, affected, mincing 
metaphors, and partakes of the alamode ; as the fol- 
lowing 

• Josephus, translated by sir Roger L’Estrenge. 
h Ambrose Philips. • Prince Arthur, p. 18. 

*■ Mark more. Ps. civ. n. SSI. • Lee, Sophoniab*. 
f In which Felton’s '* Superficial Dissertation on the ( ’lassies" 

I* written, who is very fearful to be thought a scholar, and , 
make* an apology for quoting u common piece of Latin.— 

Ds. W ASTON. 



Of & brook dried by the son. 

Won by the summer's importuning ray, 

Th' eloping stream did from her channel stray. 

And with enticing sunlwams stole away.* 

Of an easy death. 

When watchful death shall on his harvest look. 

And see thee, ripe with age, invite the hook j 
He’ll gently cut thy (tending stalk, and thee 
Lay kiudly in the grave, his granary > 

Of trees in a storm. 

Oaks whose extended arms the winds defy. 

The lemjett sees their strength, and sign* ami presses by. 1 

Of water simmering over the fire. 

The sparkling flames raise water to a smile. 

Yet the pleased liquor pines, and lessens all the while. 4 

5. Lastly, I shall place the Cumbrous, which 
moves heavily under a load of metaphors, and draws 
after it a long train of words ; and the Buskin, or 
stately, frequently, and with great felicity, mixed 
with the former. For as the first is the proper en- 
gine to depress what is high, so is the second to raise 
what is base and low to a ridiculous visibility. When 
both these can be done at once then is the bathos 
in perfection ; as when a man is set with his head 
downward and his breech upright, his degradation is 
complete : one end of him is as high as ever, only 
that end is the wrong one. Will not every true lover 
of the profund be delighted to behold the most vul- 
gar and low actions of life exalted in the following 
manner 1 — 

Who knocks at the door t 

For whom thus rudely pleads my )oud-*oagued gate. 

That be may enter .* 

See who is there t 

Advance the fringed curtains of thy eyes. 

And tell me who comm yonder.* 

Shut the door. 

The wooden guardian of out privacy 
Quick on its axle turn. 

Bring my clothes. 

Bring me what nature, tailor to the hear. 

To man himself denied ; she gave roe cold. 

But would not give me clothes. 

Light the fire. 

Bring forth some remnant uf Promethean theft. 

Quick to expand th’ inclement air congeal'd 
By Boreas’s rude breath. 

Snuff the candle. 

Yon’ luminary ampntation needs, 

Thus shall you rave its half extinguished life. 

Open the letter. 

Wax ! render up thy trust ' 

Uncork the bottle, and chip the bread. 

Apply thine engine to the spungy door : 

Set tiaechus from his gbimy prison free. 

And strip white Ceres of her nut-brown cuat.f 

CHAPTER XIII. 

A PROJECT FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF THE BATHOS. 

Thus have I (my dear countrymen) with incredible 
pains and diligence discovered the hidden sources of 
the bathos, or, as I may say, broke open the abysses 
of this great deep. And having now established good 
and wholesome laws, what remains but that all true 
modems, with their utmost might, do proceed to put 
the same in execution 1 In order whereto I think 1 
•hall, in the second place, highly deserve of my coun- 
try, by proposing such a scheme as may facilitate this 
great end. 

As our number is confessedly far superior to that 

• Blackmore, Job, j». 28. ’• Ibid., p.M * Penn. 

4 Anonymous, in Touaon’a Miscellany, jwirt «, p 224. 

* Tempos*. f Theobald, *• Double Falsehood.*’ 

> Thcs* verses arc his own — Da. Wamtun. 
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of the enemy, there seems nothing wanting but una- 
nimity among ourselves. It is therefore humbly 
offered that all and ever}- individual of the oathoa 
do enter into a firm association, and incorporate into 
one regular body, whereof every member, even the 
meanest, will some way contribute to the support of 
the whole ; in like manner as the weakest reeds, when 
joined in one bundle, become infrangible. To which 
end our art ought to be put upon the same foot with 
other arts of this age. The vast improvement of mo- 
dem manufactures arises from their being divided 
into several branches and parcelled out to several 
trade* : for instance, in clock-making one artist 
makes the balance, another the spring, another the 
crown wheels, a fourth the case, and the principal 
workman puts all together : to this economy we owe 
the perfection of our modem watches, and doubtless 
we also might that of our modem poetry and rheto- 
ric were the several parts branched out in like 
mauner. 

Nothing is more evident than that divers persons, 
no other way remarkable, hare each a strong dispo- 
sition to the formation of some particular trope or 
figure. Aristotle saith that “ the hyperbole is an 
ornament fit for young men of quality accordingly 
we find in those gentlemen a wonderful propensity 
toward it, which is marvellously improved by travel- 
ling. Soldiers also and seamen are very happy in the 
same figure. The periphrasis ,* or circumlocution, is 
the peculiar talent of country farmers ; the proverb 
and apologue of old men at clubs ; the ellipsis , or 
speech bjr half-words, of ministers and politicians ; 
the aposiopesis of courtiers; the litotes or diminution 
of ladies, whisperers, and backbiters; and the anadi- 
plosis of common criers and hawkers, who, by re- 
doubling the same words, persuade people to buy 
their oysters, green hasting*, or new ballads. Epi- 
thets may be found in great plenty at Billingsgate ; 
sarcasm and irony learned upon the water ; and the 
epiphonema or exclamation, frequently from the 
bear-garden, and as frequently from the 44 Hear him” 
of the house of commons. 

Now each man applying his whole time and ge- 
nius upon his particular figure would doubtless attain 
to perfection, and when each became incorporated 
and sworn into the society (as hath been proposed), 
a poet or orator would have no more to do but to 
send to the particular traders in each kind ; to the 
metaphorist for his allegories ; to the simile-maker 
for his comparisons ; to the ironist for his sarcasms ; to 
the apophthegmatist for his sentences, &c., whereby 
a dedication or speech would be composed in a mo- 
ment, the superior artist having nothing to do but to 
put together all the materials. 

I therefore propose that there be contrived with 
all convenient despatch, at the public expense, a rhe- 
torical chest of drawer* consisting of three stories ; 
the highest for the deliberative, the middle for the 
demonstrative, and the lowest for the judicial. These 
shall be divided into loci or places, being repositories 
for matter and argument in the several kinds of ora- 
tion or writing ; and every drawer shall again be 
Subdivided into cells resembling those of cabinets 
for rarities. The apartment for peace or war, and 
that of the liberty of the press, may in a very few 
days be filled with several arguments perfectly new; 
aud the vituperative partition will as easily be re- 
plenished with a most choice collection, entirely of 
the growth and manufacture of the present age. 
Every composer will soon be taught the use of this 
cabiuet, and how to manage all the registers of it t 

• All this paragraph down to the words la it. “ house of 
commons, la wonderfully acute and satirical, especially the I 
wentioniug the bcar-ganW— Dm. Waktov. ' 
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which will be drawn out mnch in the manner of 
those in an organ. 

The keys of it must be kept in honest hands, by 
some reverend prelate or valiant officer, of unques- 
tioned loyalty and affection to every present esta- 
blishment in church and state, which will sufficiently 
guard against any mischief that might otherwise be 
apprehended from it. 

And being lodged in such hands, it may be at dis- 
cretion let out by the day to several great orators in 
both houses ; from whence it is to be hqped much 
profit and gain will also accrue to our society. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

HOW TO MAKE DEDICATIONS, PANEGYRICS, OR SATIRES ; 

AND OP THE COLOUR OP HONOURABLE AND 
DISHONOURABLE. 

Now of what necessity the foregoing project may 
prove will appear from this single consideration, that 
nothing is of equal consequence to the success of our 
works as speed and despatch. Great pity it is that 
solid brains are not like other solid bodies, con- 
stantly endowed with a velocity in sinking propor- 
tioned to their heaviness ; for it is with the flowers 
of the bathos as with those of nature, which, if the 
careful gardener brings hastily to market in the 
morning, must unprofitably perish, and wither before 
night And of all our productions none is so short- 
lived as the dedication and panegyric, which are 
often but the praise of & day, and become by the 
next utterly useless, improper, indecent, and false. 
This is the more to be lamented, inasmuch as these 
two are the sorts whereon in a manner depends that 
profit which must still be remembered to be the 
main end of our writers and speakers. 

We shall therefore employ this chapter in showing 
the quickest method of composing them, after which 
we will teach a short way to epic poetry. And these 
being confessedly the works of most importance and 
difficulty, it is presumed we may leave the rest to 
each author’s own learning or practice. 

First, of panegyric. Every man is honourable 
who is so by law, custom, or title. The public are 
better judges of what is honourable than private men. 
The virtues of great men, like those of plants, are 
inherent in them whether they are exerted or not ; 
and the more strongly inherent the less they are ex- 
erted ; as a man is the more rich the less he spends. 
All great ministers, without either private or econo- 
mical virtue, are virtuous by their posts ; liberal and 
generous upon the public money, provident upon 
the public supplies, just by paying public interest, 
courageous and magnanimous by the fleets and 
armies, magnificent upon the public expenses, and 
prudent by public success. They have by their of- 
fice a right to a share of the public stock df virtues ; 
besides, they are, by prescription immemorial, in- 
vested in all the celebrated virtues of their prede- 
cessors in the same stations, especially those of their 
own ancestors. 

As to what are commonly called the colours of 
honourable and dishonourable, they are various in 
different countries : in this they are blue, green, and 
red * 

But forasmuch as the duty we owe to the public 
doth often require that we should put some things 
in a strong light and throw a shade over others, I 
shall explain the method of turning a vicious man 
into a hero. 

The first and chief rule is the golden rule of trans- 
formation, which consists in converting vices into 
their bordering virtues. A man who is a tf md- 
■ A Hirum on lliree orders of knighthood. 
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thrift and who will not pay a Juat debt may have 
his injustice transformed into liberality ; cowardice 
may be metamorphosed into prudence; intemperance 
into good nature and good fellowship; corruption 
into patriotism ; and lewdness into tenderness and 
facility. 

The second is the rule of contraries ; it is certain 
the less a man is endued with any virtue the more 
need he has to have it plentifully bestowed, espe- 
cially those good qualities of which the world gene- 
rally believes he hath none at all ; for who will thank 
a man for giving him that which he hast 

The reverse of these precepts will serve for satire, 
wherein we are ever to remark that whoso loses his 
lace or becomes out of favour with the government 
ath forfeited his share in public praise and honour. 
Therefore the truly public-spirited writer ought in 
duty to strip him whom the government hath strip- 
ped ; which is the real poetical justice of this age. 
For a full collection of topics and epithets to be used 
in the praise or dispraise of ministerial and unminis- 
teri&l persons I refer to our rhetorical cabinet, con- 
cluding with an earnest exhortation to all my breth- 
ren to observe the precepts here laid down, the 
neglect of which hath cost some of them their ears 
in the pillory. 

CHAPTER XV. 

A RECIPE TO MAKE AN EPIC POEM.* 

An epic poem, the critics agree, is the greatest work 
human nature is capable of. They haTe already laid 
down many mechanical rules for compositions of 
this sort, but at the 6ame time they cut off almost 
all undertakers from the possibility of ever perform- 
ing them, for the first qualification they unanimously 
require in a poet is a genius. I shall here endea- 
vour (for the benefit of my countrymen) to make it 
manifest that epic poems may be made without a 
genius, nay, without learning or much reading. This 
must necessarily be of great use to all those who 
confess they never read, and of whom the world is 
convinced they never learn. MoliSre observes of 
making a dinner, “ that any man can do it with 
money, and if a professed cook cannot do it without 
he has his art for nothing.*' The same may be said 
of making a poem. It is easily brought about by 
him that has a genius, but the skill lies in doing it 
without one. In pursuance of this end I shall pre- 
sent the reader with a plain and certain recipe, by 
which any author in the bathos may b"j qualified for 
this grand performance. 

For the Fable. 

Take out of any old poem, history-book, romance, 
or legend (for instance, Geoffrey of Monmouth or 
Don Belianis of Greece), those parts of the story 
which afford most scope for long descriptions ; put 
these pieces together, and throw all the adventures 
you fancy into one tale. Then take a hero whom 
you may choose for the sound of his name, and put 
him into the midst of these adventures; there let him 
work for twelve books, at the end of which you may 
take him out ready prepared to conquer or to marry; 
it being necessary that the conclusion of an epic 
poem be fortunate. 

To make an EnsoDB. 

Take any remaining adventure of your former col- 
lection, in which you could no way involve your 
hero ; or any unfortunate accident, that was too good 
to be thrown away ; and it will be of use, applied to 
any other person, who may be lost and evaporate in 

• A severe animad version U hero intended on lJoasu.— D*. 
Warns on. 



the course of the work, without du least damage to 
tffe composition. 

For the Moral and Alleoory. 

These you may extract out of the fable afterwards, 
at your leisure : be sure you stain them sufficieutly. 

For the Manners.* 

For those of the hero, take all the best qualities 
you can find in the most celebrated heroes of anti- 
quity : if they will not be reduced to a consistency', 
lay them all on a heap upon him. But be sure they 
are qualities which your patron would be thought to 
have ; and to prevent any mistake which the world 
may be subject to, select from the alphabet those 
capital letters that compose his name, and set them 
at the head of a dedication before your poem. How- 
ever, do not absolutely observe the exact quantity of 
these virtues, it not being determined whether or not 
it be necessary for the hero of a poem to be an 
honest man. For the under characters, gather them 
from Homer and Virgil and change the names as 
occasion serves. 

For the Machines. 

Take of deities , male and female, as many as you 
can use ; separate them into two equal parts, and 
keep Jupiter in the middle; let Juno put him in a 
ferment, and Venus mollify him. Remember on all 
occasions to make use of volatile Mercury. If you 
have need of devils, draw them out of Milton’s Para- 
dise, and extract your spirits from Tasso. The use 
of these machines is evident ; since no epic poem can 
possibly subsist without them, the wisest way is to 
reserve them for you greatest necessities : when you 
cannot extricate your hero by any human means, or 
yourself by your own wit, seek relief from heaven, 
and the gods will do your business very readily. This 
is according to the direct prescription of Horace in 
his “ Art of Poetry — 

“ Noc tlcus intertit, nisi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit 

That is to say, a poet should never call upon the gods 
for their assistance but when he is iu great per- 
plexity. 

For the Descriptions. 

For a Tempest. Take Eurus, Zephyr, Austcr, and 
Boreas, and cast them together in one verse : add to 
these of rain, lightning, and thunder (the loudest you 
can) quantum sujJUcit. Mix your clouds and billows 
well together till they foam, and thicken your de- 
scription here and there with quicksand. Brew 
your tempest well in your head before you set it 
a-blowing. 

For a Battle. Pick a large quantity of images and 
descriptions from Homer’s Iliad, with a spice or two 
of Virgil ; and if there remain any overplus you 
may lay them by for a skirmish. Season it well with 
similes, and it will make an excellent battle. 

For a Burning Town. If such a description be 
necessary (because it is certaiu there is one in Virgil) 
old Troy is ready burnt to your hands. But if you 
fear that would be thought borrowed, a chapter or 
two of Burnet’s ** Theory of the Conflagration, ” k well 
circumstanced and done into verse, will be a good 
succedaneum. 

As for similes and metaphors , they may be found 
all over the creation ; the most ignorant may gather 
them, but the difficulty is in applying them, For 
this advise with your bookseller.' 

• A stroke of ridicule on Boero— D r. Warton. 
k An undtuerred sarcasm on a work full of strong imagery, 
Burnet's Theory. — Da. Wakto*. 

« The “ Discourse of Voltaire on the Epic Poet* of nil Na- 
tion*," added to his ** Unmade," contain* many false and 
rude opinion*. jutrUculiuly souk* objection* :<j '• Paradise Lams.'' 
— Da. 'V ASTON. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

A PROJECT FOR THB ADVANCEMENT OP T11K STAGE.* 

It may be thought that we should not wholly omit 
the drama, which makes so great and so lucrative a 
part of poetry. But this province is so well taken 
care of by the present managers of the theatre, that 
it is perfectly needless to suggest to them any other 
methods than they have already practised for the 
advancement of the bathos. 

Here, therefore, in the name of all our brethren, 
let me return our sincere and humble thanks to the 
roost august Mr. Barton Booth, the most serene Mr. 
Robert Wilks, and the most undaunted Mr. Colley 
Cibber ; of whom let it be known, when the people 
of this age shall be ancestors, and to all the succes- 
sion of our successors, that to this present day they 
continue to outdo even their own outdoings ; and 
when the inevitable hand of sweeping time shall have 
brushed off all the works of to-day, may this testi- 
mony of a contemporary critic to their fame be ex- 
tended os far as to-morrow. 

Yet if to so wise an administration it be possible 
anything can be added, it is that more ample and 
comprehensive scheme which Mr. Dennis and Mr. 
Gildon (the two greatest critics and reformers then 
living) made public in the year 1720, in a project 
signed with their names and dated the second of 
February. I cannot better conclude than by pre- 
senting the reader with the substance of it. 

“I. It is proposed, that the two theatres be incor- 
porated into one company ; that the royal academy 
of music be added to them as an orchestra ; and that 
Mr. Figg with his prise-fighters, and Violante with 
the rope-dancers, be admitted in partnership. 

*' 2. That a spacious building be erected at the 
public expense, capable of containing at least ten 
thousand spectators ; which is become absolutely 
necessary by the great addition of children and nurses 
to the audience since the new entertaintments. b 
That there be a stage as large as the Athenian, which 
was near ninety thousand geometrical paces square, 
and separate divisions for the two houses of parlia- 
ment, my lords the judges, the honourable the direct- 
ors of the academy, and the court of aldermen, who 
shall all have their places frank. 

“3. If Westminster-hall be not allotted to this 
service, (which, by reason of its proximity to the two 
chambers of parliament above mentioned seems not 
altogether improper,) it is left to the wisdom of the 
nation whether Somerset. house may not be demo- 
lished, and a theatre built upon that side which lies 
convenient to receive spectators from the county of 
8urrey, who may be wafted thither by water-carriage, 
esteemed by all projectors the cheapest whatsoever. 
To this may be added', that the river Thames may 
in the readiest manner convey those eminent person- 
ages from courts beyond the seas, who may be drawn 
either by curiosity to behold some of our most cele- 
brated pieces, or by affection to see their country- 
men, the harlequins and eunuchs ; of which conve- 
nient notice may be given, for two or three months 
before, in the public prints. 

“ 4. That the theatre above-said be environed with 
a fair quadrangle of buildings fitted for the accom- 
modation of decayed critics and poets ; out of whom 
six of the most aged (their age to be computed from 

• The character of s player is in this chapter treated rather 
too contemptuously. John tun fell into the same cant, ami 
treated his old friend Garrick unkindly and unjustly, at a time 
when he was received Into tlw familiarity of some of the best 
families in this country. Ikiron. Charaelle. I,a Cuvreur, Du 
Mrnil, Le Kaiu, were equally respected iu France. — Ds. 
Wartow. 

s Pantomiucs then Qrst exhibited iu England. 



the year wherein their first work was published) shall 
be elected to manage the affairs of the society ; pro- 
vided, nevertheless, that the laureate for the time be- 
ing may be always one. The head or president over 
all (to prevent disputes, but too frequent among the 
learned) shall be the most ancient poet and critic to 
be found in the whole island. 

“ 5. The male players are to be lodged in the 
garrets of the said quadrangle, and to attend the per- 
sons of the poets dwelling under them, by brushing 
their apparel, drawing on their shoes, and the like. 
The actresses are to make their beds and wash their 
linen. 

“ 0. A large room shall be set apart for a library, 
to consist of all the modern dramatic poems and all 
the criticisms extant. In the midst of this room shall 
be a round table for the couucil of six to sit and de- 
liberate on the merits of plays. The majority shall 
determine the dispute : and if it shall happen that 
three and three should be of each side, the president 
shall have a casting voice, unless where the conten- 
tion may run so high as to require a decision by 
single combat. 

"7. It may be convenient to place the council of 
six in some conspicuous situation in the theatre, 
where, after the manner usually practised by com- 
posers in music, they may give signs (before settled 
and agreed upon) of dislike or approbation. In 
consequence of these signs, the whole audience shall 
be require'* o clap or hiss, that the town may learn 
certainly v^en and how far they ought to be pleased. 

“8. It is submitted whether it would not be pro- 
per to distinguish the council of six by some parti- 
cular habit or gown of an honourable shape and 
colonr, to which may be added a square cap and a white 
wand. 

“ 9, That to prevent unmarried actresses making 
away with their infants, a competent provision be 
allowed for the nurture of them* who shall for that 
reason be deemed the children of the society ; and 
that they may be educated according to the genius 
of their parents, the said actresses shall declare upon 
oath (as far as their memory will allow) the true 
names and qualities of their several fathers. A pri- 
vate gentleman’s son shall, at the public expense, be 
brought up a page to attend the council of six : a 
more ample provision shall be made for the son of a 
poet ; and a greater still for the son of a critic. 

“ 10. If it be discovered that any actress is got with 
child during the interlude of any play wherein she 
hath a part, it shall be reckoned a neglect of her 
business, and she shall forfeit accordingly. If any 
actor for the future shall commit murder, except 
upon the stage, he shall be left to the laws of the 
land ; the like is to be understood of robber}' and 
theft. In all other cases, particularly in those for 
debt, it is proposed that this, like the other courts of 
Whitehall and St. James’s, may be held a place of 
privilege. And whereas it has been found that an 
obligation to satisfy paltry creditors has been a dis- 
couragement to men of letters, if any person of 
quality or others shall send for any poet or critic ni 
this society to any remote quarter of the town, the 
Baid poet or critic shnll freely pass and repass with- 
out being liable to an arrest. 

" 11. The forementioned scheme, in its several re- 
gulations, may be supported by profits arising from 
every third night throughout the year. And as it 
would be hard to suppose that so many persons 
could live without any food (though from the for- 
mer course of their lives a very little will be deemed 
sufficient), the masters of calculation will, we be- 
lieve, agree, that out of those profits the said per- 
sons might be subsisted in a sober and decent man- 
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ner. We will venture to affirm further, that not 
only tire proper magazines of thunder and lightning, 
but paint, diet-drinks, spitting-pots, and ail other 
necessaries of life, may, in like manner, fairly be 
provided for. 

“ 12. If some of the articles may at first view seem 
liable to objections, particularly those that give so 
vast a power to the council of six (which is indeed 
larger than any intrusted to the great officers of 
state), this may be obviated by swearing those six 
persons of his majesty’s privy -council, and obliging 
them to pass everything of moment previously at 
that most honourable board.” 

Vale $ /mere, 

Mar. Scrib. 
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SUM MI CR1TICI. CASTIGATIONUM IN jENEIDEM 
SPECIMEN. 



«£neidem totam, amice lector, innumcrabilibus 
pccno mendis scaturientem, ad pristinum sensum 
revocabimu*. In singulis fere versibus spuriaioc- 
currunt lcctiones, in omnibus quos unquam vidi 
codicibut, aut vulgatis aut ineditis, ad opprobrium 
usque criticorum, in hunc diem existentes. In- 
terea adverte oculos, et his paucis fruere. At si 
quae sint in hisce castigationibus, de quibus non 
satis liquet, syllabarum quantitates, w^iXtytp trm 
nostra libro ipsi pnefigetida, ut consulas, moneo. 

It la very easy, bnt very ungrateful, to laugh at collector* of 
various reading*, and adjusters of texts, those poor pioneer* of 
literature, who drag forward 

A waggon load of meaning* for one word. 

While A’* deposed, aod M with pomp restored. 

To the indefatigable researches of many a Dutch commenta- 
tor and German editor are we indebted lor that ease and Uti- 
lity with which we are now enabled to read. ** lam persuaded,” 
•ays Bavle, *' that the ridiculous obstinacy of the first critics, 
who lavished so much of their time upon the question whether 
we ought to say Virgilius or Vergiliut, has been ultimately of 
great use ; they thereby inspired men with an extreme venera- 
tion for antiquity ; they disposed them to a sedulous Inquiry 
into the conduct and character of the ancient Grecians ana 
Hmtmu, and that gave occasion to their improving by those 
great example*.” Diet- tom. v.p. 7*5. 
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I. SPECIMEN LIBRI PRIMI. Vnu 1. 

Arm a virumque cano, Trojr® qui primus ab oris 
1 Ul lam fain profugus, Zenssfw venit 
Littora. ^ Multum ille et terris jactatm et alto, 

Vi saperdm 

Arms virumque cano. Troj* qui primus ab aril 
jUlUm.^als profugus. latinaqnr venit 
Littora. Multum ille et terris ve*atmi, et alto, 

Vi suporflm 

Ab arts, nempe Herc&i Jovis , vide lib. ii. ver. 
512, 550 — -fiatu ventorum sEo/i, utsequitur — Latina 
ccrte littora cum sEneas aderat, Lavina non nisi 
poatea ab ipso nominata, lib. xii ver. 193— -jactatus 
terris non convenit. 

II. Ver. 52* 

Et qnisquU amen Jummis adoret? 

Et quitquis no men Jummit adoret ? 

Longc melius, quarn, ut antea, numen , et procul 
dubio sic Virgilius. 

III. Ver. 86. 

Venti, velut agmine facto 
Qua data porta ruun t ■ — 



Venti, velul aggrre fmeto. 

Qua data porta ruunt—— 

Sic corrige, meo periculo. 

IV. Ver. 117. 

Fidmmqme vebebal Orvntrm. 

Fortemque vc lie bat Urtmlcm. 

Non fidum, quia epitheton Ac hat a notiasimuia 
Grand nunquam datur. 

V. Ver. 119. 

Excutitur, pron usque m agister 

Volvitur in caput 

Excutitur : pronutque mag it ter 
Volvitur in capu t - - 

Aio Virgilium aliter non scripsisse quod plane con- 
firrnatur ex sequentibus — Ast ilium ter fluctus ibidem 
torquet 

VI. Ver. 122. 

Apparent rari n antes in gurgite vnsto 
Arma rinim — 

Armi kominum : ridiculi antea arma vir&m, quse 
ex ferro confiata, quomodo possunt nature f 

VII. Ver. 151. 

Atqne rotis inmai lev iter perlaldtur nndat. 

Atque rotis tpumat leviter periabitur ■ dor. 

Summas et leviter perlabi, pleonasmus est: mirifici 
altera lectio Neptuni agilitatem et celeritatem expri- 
mit ; siraili modo noster de Camilla, A£n. xi. 

Ilia vel mtactee segetisper summa r olaret, &c., hy- 
perbolic^. 

Till. Ver. 154. 

Jamqnejiice* et saxa volant, furor arma ministrat. 

Jam frees et saxa volant, ftigi unique ministri : 

uti solent, instanti pericula — Faces facibus longe 
prertant, quid enim nixi fwcea jactarent vutgus sor- 
didum 1 

IX. Ver. 170. 

Pronto sub adverva tcopulii pndentibns antrum, 

Intus aquas dulcea, vivoque sedilia saxo. 

Pronto sub adversa pupatii pramdentibmi antrum. 

Sic rnalim, longi poti&s, qu&m, scopulis pendents- 
bus : nugw ! nonne vide* versu sequent! duk es aquas 
ad potandum et sedilia ad discumbcndura dari 1 in 
quorum usumt quippe prandenUwn. 

X. Ver. 188. 

Tres littore cerrot 

Proepi cit errante*: ho* iota armenta sequuutur 

A torgo 

Tree littore eorvot 

Atpicit mantes : hos agmina tota sequuntur 
A torgo — 

Cervi, lectio vulgata, absurditas notisaima ; ha»c 
animalia in Africa non inventa, quis ueacit T at mo- 
tus et ambulandi ritus corvorum, quis non agnovit 
hoc loco 1 Littore , locus ubi errant com, uti noster 
alibi 

Et tola in ticca tecum spatiatur arena. 

Omen pneclarisairaum, immo et agminibus mililum 
frequenter obaervatum, ut patet ex historicis. 

XI. Ver. 748. 

Arrturum, pluviasque Hyade*, geninotqns Triunet. 
Error gravisaimus. Corrigo , — scptemque Trioncs. 

XII. Ver. 631. 

Quarc agito, O j uveites ! toctis succedito nostris. 
Lcctius potlus dicebat Dido, polita magis orationc, 
et quse unica voce et toruin et mensam exprimebat ; 
Hanc lectionem probe confirmat appellatio O ju - 
venes ! 

Duplicem hunc sensum alibi etiam Maro lepide in* 
nuit, JEn. iv. ver. 19. 

Huic uni (brsan potui succumliere odpa : 

Anna 1 Litobor enim ■ 
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81c corrige*, 

Hmc mmi [rfro tdl.] potnl aucrumbere ; ntlpns t 
Anna ! fate bo r eniru, etc. 

Vox sue cu inhere quam eleganter ambigua ! 

LIBER SECUNDU8. Ver. 1. 

CoDticune otnon, intrntique ora t< - nebant, 
lode toro paler /Enea* sic onui ab alto. 

Gmcubmcrc omufs, ri Wl if W ora tcnebant ; 
lode toro salmr .tinea* aic orsus ab alto. 

Concuhuere , quia toro JBneam vidimus accumben- 
tem : quia et altera ratio, tcil. conticuere et ora t«- 
nebant , tautologies dictum. In manuacripto per- 
quam rarinaimo in paths musaeo, legitur, ore geme- 
bant ; sed magis iugeniose quam verS. Satur ./Eneas, 
quippe qui jamjam a prandio surrexit: pater nibil 
ad rem. 

II. Ver. 3. 

Inf nudum, regina, jubr* renovure dolorem. 

Infantum, region, jube* reoovare dolorem. 

Sic baud dubito veterrimis codicibua scriptum fuisse ; 
quod satis constat ex perantiquS ill& Britannorum 
cantilena vocatA Chevy Chace, cujus autor huuc lo- 
cum sibi ascivit in htcc verba : — 

The child may rue that it unborn. 

III. Ver. 4. 

Trojan a* nt opes, et Umentabilo regnum 
Enterint Dauai. 

Trojana* ut ore* et lamentabile regnum 
Dinurint. 

Mallem ores po tills qudm opes, quoniam in anti- 
quissimis illis temporibus oves et armrenta divitite 
regum fucre. Vel fortassc ores Paridie innuit, quas 
super Idam nuperrime pascebat, et jam invindictam 
pro Helen® raptu, a Menelao, Ajace, [rid. Her. 
Sat. ii. 3.] aliisque ducibus, merito occisas. 

IV. Ver. 5. 

Qtueque ipse mmrrima vidi. 

Et quorum pant magna fui. 

Qumqne ipse miserrimui amdi, 

Et quorum pars magna fui 

Omnia tarn audita quam visa recta distinction© 
enarrare hie iEneas protitetur: multa quorum nox 
eu fatalis tola conscia fuit, vir probus et pius tam- 
quam viea referre non potuit. 

V. Ver. 7. 

Qui* talia fitndo 
Temperet a lachrymU ? 

Qui* talia^ado, 

Temperet »• laohrymls f 

Major enim doloris indicatio, absque modo lacry- 
mare, quim solum modo a lacrymia non tempe- 
rare. 

VI. Ver. 9. 

Et jam nox humida cmlo 
Prsrcipitat. suadentquo cadenlia aydera somuos. 

Et jam box lumiua rcslo 

Praeci pilot, saadentque latmlia sydsrs somaos. 

Lectio, humida , vespertinum rorem sol Am innuere 
videtur : magis mi arridet lumina, quae latentia post- 
quam pracipitantur , auroras adventum annunciant. 

Sed si t-mtu* amor cat ms cognoscere nostros, 

Et breviter Trqjas tupremum audire labor cm. 

Sed si taut tin amor curat cognoscere noctis, 

Et breve ter Troj» tupermmque uidir^ labor es. 

Cura Noctis (scilicet noctis excidii Trojani) ma- 
gis compendiosd (vel, ut dixit ipse, breviter ) totam 
belli catastrophen denotat, quim diffusa ilia et in- 
determinalti lectio, casus nostros. Ter audire gra- 
tum fuiase Didoni, patet ex libro quarto, ubi dicitur, 
Ilia casque iterum demens audire labores exposcit : 
Ter enim p.o tape usurpatur. Trope, super umque 
labores , recti, quia nou tantum homiues sed et Dii | 
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sese his laboribus immiscuerunt. Vide Ain. ii. v. 
610, etc. 

Quanquam animus mcminissc horret. luctuque refugii, 

Indpiam— — 

Quauquam animus meminiase horret. luctusque resuryiL 

Resurgit multu propri&s dolorem renascentem no- 
tat quam ut hactenus, refugit. 

VII. Ver. 19. 

Frocti brllo. fatUqoe repaid 
Ductores Dana&m, tot jam labentibus annis, 

Instar monti* equum, Alvina Palladia art* 

/Edificant etc. 

Tracti brllo, fatiaque repulal. 

Tracti et rqtttlsi , antithesis perpulchra! Fracti, 
frigid u et vulgaritir. 

Equum jam Trojanum (ut vulgus loquitur) ade- 
amus : quern si equam Gracam vocabis, lector, mi- 
nime pccces: sol® enim femell® utero gestant. Ute- 
r umque armato milite complmt — Uteroque recusso 
insonwrecava — At qua utero sonitum qua ter arma 
dedere — Inc l us os utero Danaos, &c. Vox feeta non 
convenit maribus — Scandit fatalis machina mums , 
Feeta armis — Palladem virgiriem, equo mari fabri- 
cando invigilare decuisse, quis putatl incredibile 
prorsus ! Quamobrcm existimo verara equa lectionem 
passim reatituendam, nisi ubi forte, metri caussa, 
equum potius quam equam , genus pro sexu, dixit 
Maro. Vale ! dum hwcpaucula corrigea, majus opus 
xnoveo. 



AN ESSAY ON THE LEARNED 

MARTINUS SCRIBLERUS, 

CONCERNING THE ORIGIN OF SCIENCES 

Written to the moat learned Dr. , P.R.S., from the deserts 

of Nubia. 



Among all the inquiries which have been pursued by 
the curious ana inquisitive there is none more 
worthy the search of a learned head than the source 
from whence we derive those arta and sciences which 
raise us so far above the vulgar, the countries in which 
they rose, and the channels by which they have been 
conveyed. As those who first brought them among 
us attained them by travelling into the remotest 
parts of the earth, I may boast of some advantages by 
the same means, since I write this from the deserts 
of ./Ethiopia, from those plains of sand which have 
buried the pride of invading armies, with my foot 
perhaps at this instant ten fathom below the grave of 
Cambyses ; a solitude to which neither Pythagoras 
nor Apollonius ever penetrated. 

It is universally agreed that arts and sciences were 
derived to us from the Egyptians and Indians ; but 
from whom they first received them is as yet a secret. 
The highest period of time to which the learned at- 
tempt to trace them is the beginning of the Assyrian 
monarchy, when their inventors were worshipped as 
gods. It is therefore necessary to go backward into 
times even more remote, and to gain some knowledge 
of their history from whatever dark and broken 
hints may any way he found in ancient authors con- 
cerning them. 

Nor Troy nor Thebes were the first of empires; we 
have mention, though not histories, of an earlier war- 
like people called the Pygmcans. I cannot but 
persuade myself, from those accounts in Homer 
[Horn. II. Hi.], Aristotle, and others, of their history, 
wars, and revolutions, and from the very air in which 
those authors speak of them as of things known, that 
they were then a part of the study of the learned. 
And though all we directly hear is of their military 
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achievements In the brave defence of their country 
from the annual invasions of a powerful enemy, yet 
I cannot doubt but that they excelled as much in the 
arts of peaceful government : though there remain no 
traces of their civil institutions. Empires as great 
have been swallowed up in the wreck of time, and 
such sudden periods have been put to them as occa- 
sion a total ignorance of their story. And if 1 should 
conjecture that the like happened to this nation, 
from a general extirpation of the people by those 
Hocks of monstrous birds wherewith antiquity agrees 
they were continually infested, it ought not to seem 
more incredible than that one of the Baleares was 
wasted by rabbits, Smynthe by mice [Eustathius in 
Horn. 11. i.], and of late Bermudas almost depopu- 
lated by rats [Speede, in Bermudas]. Nothing is 
more natural to imagine than that the few survivors 
of that empire retired into the depths of their deserts, 
where they lived undisturbed till they were found 
out by Osiris in his travels to instruct mankind. 

" He met,” says Diodorus [1. i. ch. 18.], “ in Ethiopia 
a sort of little satyrs who were hairy one half of their 
body, and whoso leader Pan accompanied him in his 
expedition for the civilising of mankind.” Now of 
this great personage, Pan, we have a very particular 
description in the ancient writers, who unanimously 
agree to represent him shaggy-bearded, hairy all 
over, half a man and half a beast, and walking erect 
with a statf, the posture in which his race do to this 
day appear among us. And since the chief thing 
to which he applied himself was the civilising of 
mankind, it should seem that the first principles of 
science must be received from that nation to which 
tho gods were by Homer [II. i.] said to resort twelve 
days every year for the conversation of its wise and 
just inhabitants. 

If from Egypt we proceed to take a view of India, 
we shall find that their knowledge also derived itself 
from the same source. To that country did these 
noble creatures accompany Bacchus in his expedition 
under the conduct of Silemis, who is also described 
to us with the same marks and qualifications. 
** Mankind i* ignorant,*' saith Diodorus [L iii. cb. 
69], 41 whence Silenus derived his birth, through 
his great antiquity ; but he had a tail on his loins, 
as likewise had all his progeny, in sign of their de- 
scent.” Here then they settled a colony, which to 
this day subsists with the same tails. From this 
time they seem to have communicated themselves 
only to those men who retired from the converse of 
their own species to a more uninterrupted life of 
contemplation. 1 am much inclined to believe that 
in the midst of those solitudes they instituted the 
much celebrated order of gvmnosophists. For who- 
ever observes the scene and manner of their life will 
easily find them to have imitated with all the exact- 
ness imaginable the manners and customs of their 
masters and instructors. They are said to dwell in 
the thickest woods, to go naked, to suffer their bo- 
dies to be overrun with hair, and their nails to grow 
to a prodigious length. Plutarch says [in his Ora- 
tion on Alexander's Fortune], 44 they eat what they 
could get in the fields, their drink was water, and 
their beds made of leaves or moss.” And Herodo- 
tus [1. i.1 tells us that they esteemed it a great ex- 
ploit to kill very many ants or creeping tilings. 

Hence v.e see that the two nations which contend 
for the origin of learning are the same that have ever 
most abounded with this ingenious race. Though 
they have contested which was first blest with the 
rise of science, yet have they conspired in being 
grateful to their common masters. Egypt is so well 
known to have worshipped them of old in their own 
images, and India may be credibly supposed to have 



done the same, from that adoration which they paid 
in latter times to the tooth of one of these hairy 
philosophers, in just gratitude as it should seem to 
the mouth from which they received their know- 
ledge. 

Pass we now over into Greece, where wc find Or- 
! pheus returning out of Egypt with the same intent 
as Osiris and Bacchus made their expeditious. From 
this period it was that Greece first heard the name 
of satyrs or owned them for semidei. And hence it 
is surely reasonable to conclude that he brought some 
of this wonderful Bpecies along with him, who also 
had a leader of the line of Pan, of the same name, 
and expressly called king by Theocritus. [n«* 
’Av*|. Id. i.] If thus much be allowed, we easily 
account for two of the strongest reports in all an- 
tiquity. One is, that of the beasts following the 
music of Orpheus, which has been interpreted of 
his taming savage tempers, but will thus have a 
literal applicmtidn. The other, which we most in- 
sist upon, is the fabulous story of the gods com- 
pressiug women in woods under bestial appearances, 
which will be solved by tho love these Bages are 
known to bear to the females of our kind. I am 
sensible it may be objected that they are said to 
have been compressed in the shape of different ani- 
mals ; but to this we answer, that women under such 
apprehensions hardly know what shape they have to 
deal with. 

From what has been last said it is highly credible 
that to this ancient and generous race the world 
is indebted, if not for the heroes at least for the 
acutest wits of antiquity. One of the most remark- 
able instances is that great mimic genius, .Esop 
[Vit. vEsop. initio.], for whose extraction from these 
syhestres homines we may gather an argument from 
Planudes, who says that iEsop signifies the same 
thing as JEthiop, the original nation of our people. 
For a second argument we may offer the description 
of his person, which was shorr, deformed, and almost 
savage, insomuch that he might have lived in the 
woods had not the benevolence of his temper made 
him rather adapt himself to our manners, and come 
to court in wearing-apparel. The third proof is his 
acute and satirical wit. And lastly, his great know- 
ledge in the nature of beasts, together with the na- 
tural pleasure he took to speak of them upon all 
occasions. 

The next instance I shall produce is Socrates. 

| See Plato and Xenophon]. First, it was a tradition 
that he was of an uncommon birth from the rest of 
men. Secondly, he had a countenance confessing 
the line he sprung from, being bald, fiat-nosed, with 
prominent eyes, and a downward look. Thirdly, 
he turned certain fables of ./Esop into verse, probably 
out of the respect to beasts in general, and love to 
his family in particular. 

In process of time the women with whom these 
Sylvans would have lovingly cohabited were either 
taught by mankind, or induced by an abhorrence of 
their shapes, to shun their embraces, so that our 
sages were necessitated to mix with beasts. This by 
degrees occasioned the hair of their posterity to grow 
higher than their middles ; it rose in one generation 
to their arms ; in the second it invaded their necks • 
in the third it gained the ascendant of their heads 
till the degenerate appearance in whten the species 
is now immersed became completed, though we must 
here observe that there were a few who fell not un- 
der the common calamity, there being some unpre- 
judiced women in every age, by virtue of whom a 
total extinction of the original race was prevented. 
It is remarkable also, that even where they were 
mixed the defection from their nature wus not so 
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entire bat there still appeared marvellous qualities 
among them, as was manifest in those who followed 
Alexander in India. How did they attend his army 
and survey his order! how did they cast themselves 
Into the same forms for march or for combat ! what 
an imitation was there of all his discipline 1 the an- 
cient true remains of a warlike disposition, and of 
that constitution which they enjoyed while they were 
yet a monarchy. 

To proceed to Italy. At the first appearance of 
these wild philosophers there were some of the least 
mixed who vouchsafed to converse with mankind, 
which is evident from the name of Fauns [Livy], d 
fandoy or speaking. Such was he who, coming out 
of the woods in hatred to tyranny, encouraged the 
Roman army to proceed against the Hetru scans, 
who would have restored Tarquin. But here, as in 
all the western parts of the world, there was a great 
and memorable era, in which they began to be silent. 
This we may place something near the time of Aris- 
totle, when the number, vanity, and folly of human 
philosophers increased, by which men's heads be- 
came too much puttied to receive the simpler wisdom 
of these ancient Sylvans ; the questions of that aca- 
demy were too numerous to be consistent with their 
case to answer, and too intricate, extravagant, idle, 
or pernicious, to be any other than a derision or 
scorn unto them. From this period, if we ever hear 
of their giving answers, it is only when caught, 
bound, and constrained, in like manner as was that 
ancient Grecian prophet, Proteus. 

Accordingly we read in Sy Urn's [vid. Plutarch in 
Tit. Sy Hoc] time of such a philosopher taken near 
Dyrrachium, who would not be persuaded to give 
them a lecture by all they could say to him, and 
only showed his power in sounds by neighing like 
a horse. 

But a more successful attempt was made in Au- 
gustus's reign by the inquisitive genius of the great 
Virgil, whom, together with Varus, the commenta- 
tors suppose to have been the true persons who are 
related in the sixth Bucolic to have caught a philo- 
sopher, and doubtless a genuine one, of the race of 
the old Silcnus. To prevail upon him to be com- 
municative (of the importance of which Virgil was 
well aware), they not only tied him fast, but allured 
him likewise by a courteous present of a comely 
maiden called ./Egle, which made him sing both 
merrily and instructively. In this song we have 
their doctrine of the creation, the same in all pro- 
pability as was taught so many ages before in the 

S eat Pygmean empire, and several hieroglyphical 
bles, under which they couched or embellished 
their morals. For which reason I look upon this 
Bucolic as an inestimable treasure of the most an- 
cient science. 

In the reign of Constantine we hear of another 
taken in a net and brought to Alexandria, round 
whom the people flocked to hear his wisdom, but, as 
Ammianus Mareellinus reporteth, he proved a dumb 
philosopher, and only instructed by action. 

The last we shall speak of who seemeth to be of 
the true race is said bv 8t. Jerome to have met St. 
Anthony fVit. St. Ant.’] in a desert, wbo inquiring 
the way o! him, he showed his understanding and 
courtesy by pointing, but would not answer, for he 
was a dumb philosopher also. 

These are all the notices which I am at present 
able to gather of the appearance of so great and 
learned a people on your side of the world. But if 
we return to their ancient native seats, Africa and 
India, we shall there find, even in modern times, 
many traces of their original conduct and valour. 

In Africa (as we read among the indefatigable 



Mr. Purchas's collections), a body of them, whose 
leader was inflamed with love for a woman, by mar- 
tial power aud stratagem won a fort from the Por- 
tuguese. 

But 1 must leave all others at present to celebrate 
the praise of two of their unparalleled monarehs in 
India. The one was Perim&l the magnificent, a 
prince most learned and communicative, to whom in 
Malabar their excess of seal dedicated a temple raised 
on seven hundred pillars, not inferior in Maflteuti's 
[1. i.] opinion to those of Agrippu in the Pantheon. 
The other, Hanimant the marvellous, his relation 
and successor, whose knowledge was so great as 
made his followers doubt if even that wise species 
could arrive at such perfection, aud therefore they 
rather imagined him and his race a sort of godi 
formed into apes. His was the tooth which the 
Portuguese took in Bisnagar, 1550, for which the 
Indians offered, according to Linschotten [ch. 44.], 
the immense sum of seven hundred thousand du- 
cats. Nor let me quit this head without mention- 
ing with all due respect Orang Outang the great, 
the last of this line, whose unhappy chance it 
was to fall into the hands of Europeans. Orang 
Outang, whose value was not known to us, for he 
was a mute philosopher: Orang Outang, by whose 
dissection the learned Dr. Tyson* has added a con- 
firmation to this system, from the resemblance be- 
tween the homo tylvettris and our human body, in 
those organs by which the rational soul is exerted. 

We must now descend to consider this people as 
sunk into the bruta natura by their continual com- 
merce with beasts. Yet even at this time what ex- 
periments do they not afford us of relieving some 
from the spleeu and others from imposthumes, by 
occasioning laughter at proper seasons ; with what 
readiness do they enter into the imitation of what- 
ever is remarkable in human life ! aud what sur- 
prising relations have le Comte* and others given 
of their appetites, actions, conceptions, affections, 
varieties of imaginations, turd abilities capable of 
pursuing them ! If under their present low circum- 
stances of birth and breeding, and in so short a term 
of life as is now allotted them, they so far exceed all 
beasts, and equal many men, what prodigies may 
we not conceive of those who were nati nielioribus 
arm is, those primitive, longeval, and antediluviau 
man-tigers who first taught science to the w’orld ! 

This account, which is entirely my own, I am 
proud to imagine has traced knowledge from a foun- 
tain correspondent to several opinions of the anci- 
ents, though hitherto undiscovered both by them and 
the more ingenious moderns. And now what shall 
1 say to mankind in the thought of this great dis- 
covery t what but that they should abate their pride 
and consider that the authors of our knowledge are 
among the beasts ! that these, who were our elder 
brothers by a day in the creation, whose kingdom 
(like that in the scheme of Plato) was governed by 
philosophers who flourished with teaming in .Ethi- 
opia and India, are now distinguished and known 
only by the same appellation as the man-tiger and 
the monkey! 

As to speech, I make no question that there are 
remains of the first and lets corrupted race in their 
native deserts, who yet have the power of it. But 
the vulgar reason given by the Spaniards, “ that they 
will not speak for fear of being set to work," is alone 
a sufficient one, considering how exceedingly all 
other learned persons affect their ease. A second is, 
that these observant creatures, having been eye-wit- 
nesses of the cruelty with which that nation treated 

■ Dr. Tyson'* Anatomy of a Plemv. 4tn. 

* Father le Comte, a Jesuit, in the aero writ of bis travej. 
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their brother Indians, find it necessary not to show 
themselves to be men that they may be protected 
not only from work but from cruelty also. Thirdly, 
they could at best take no delight to converse with 
the Spaniards, whose grave and sullen temper is so 
averse to that natural and open cheerfulness which 
is generally observed to accompany all true know- 
ledge. 

But now were it possible that any way could be 
found to draw forth their latent qualities, 1 cannot 
but think it would be highly serviceable to the 
learned world, both in respect of recovering past 
knowledge and promoting the future. Might there 
not be found certain gentle and artful methods 
whereby to endear us to them! Is there no nation 
in the world whose natural turn is adapted to engage 
their society and win them by a sweet similitude of 
manners 1 Is there no nation where the men might 
allure them by a distinguishing civility, and in a 
manner fascinate them by assimilated motions t no 
nation where the women with easy freedoms and 
the gentlest treatment might oblige the loving crea- 
tures to sensible returns of humanity 1 The love I 
bear my native country prompts me to wish this na- 
tion might be Great Britain ; but, alas ! in our pre- 
sent wretched, divided condition, how can we hope 
that foreigners of so great prudence will freely de- 
clare their sentiments in the midst of violent parties 
and at so vast a distance from their friends, relations, 
and country 1 The affection I bear our neighbour 
state would incline me to wish it were Holland — 

8e«l l*v£ in part* mam ill* 

Nil solit Amulico. 

It is from France then we must expect this restora- 
tion of learning, whose late monarch took the sci- 
ences under his protection, and raised them to so 
great a height. May we not hope their emissaries 
will some time or other have instructions, not only 
to invite learned men into their country but learned 
beasts, the true ancient man -tigers I mean of Ethi- 
opia and Indial Might not the talents of each kind 
of these be adapted to the improvement of the se- 
veral sciences 1 the roan-tigers to instruct heroes, 
statesmen, and scholars ; baboons to teach ceremony 
and address to courtiers ; monkeys, the art of plea- 
sing in conversation and agreeable affectations to 
ladies and their lovers ; apes of less learning to form 
comedians and dancing-masters ; and marmosets, 
court-pages and young English travellers 1 But the 
distinguishing of each kind, and allotting the proper 
business to each, 1 leave to the inquisitive and pene- 
trating genius of the Jesuits in their respective mis- 
sions. 

Vale 4r fruere. 



ANNUS MIRABILI8 : 

OB THE WONDERFUL EFFECTS OF THE APPROACHING 
CONJUNCTION OF THE PLANETS JUPITER, MARS, 

AND SATURN. 

By Mart. Scriblerus, Philomath. 

In Dora fert animus mutabia dice re formas 
Curpora 

I suppose everybody is sufficiently apprised of, and 
duly prepared for, the famous conjunction to be 
celebrated the 29th of this instant Dec. 1722, fore- 
told by all the sages of antiquity under the name of 
the annus mirabtUs, or the metamorphostical con- 
junction; a word which denotes the mutual trans- 
formation of sexes (the effect of that configuration of 
the celestial bodies), the human males being to be 
turned iuto females, and the human females into 
males. 

The Egyptians hare represented this great trans- 



formation by several significant hieroglyphics, par- 
ticularly one very remarkable. There ore caned 
upon an obelisk a barber and a midwife ; the barber 
delivers his raxor to the midwife, and she her swad- 
dling clothes to the barber. Accordingly, Thales 
Milesius, (who, like the rest of his countrymen, bor- 
rowed his learning from the Egyptians,) after ha\- 
ing computed the time of this famous conjunction, 
“ then," says he, 44 shall men and women mutually 
exchange the pangs of shaving ami child-bearing.” 
Anaximander modestly describes this metamor- 
phosis in mathematical terms : “ Then,” says he, 
“ shall the negative quantity of the women be turned 
into the positive, their — iuto + (i. e.) t their minue 
into plus.” 

Plato not only speaks of this great change but 
describes all the preparations toward it. 44 Long 
before the bodily transformation,” says he, 44 nature 
Bhall begin the most difficult part of her work, ay 
changing the ideas and inclinations of the two sexes : 
men shall turn effeminate and women manly; wi\es 
shall domineer and husbands obey ; ladies shall ride 
a-horseback, dressed like cavaliers ; princes aud 
nobles appear in nightrails and petticoats ; men shall 
squeak upon the&t'j* with female voices and women 
corrupt virgins; lords shall knot and cut paper; and 
even the northern people *u*(iv ijm 7r, a 

E h rase (which, for modesty’s sake, I forbear to traus- 
ite) which denotes a vice too frequent among us. 
That the ministry foresaw this great change is 
plain from the calico act ; whereby it is now become 
the occupation of the women all over England to 
convert their asriess female habits into beds, window- 
curtains, chptrs, and joint-stools; undressing them- 
selves (as it weie) before their transformation. 

The phi) jsophy of this transformation will not 
seem surprising to people who search into the bot- 
tom of things. Madam Bourignon, a devout French 
lady, has shown us how man was at first created 
male and female in one individual, having the faculty 
of propagation within himself ; a circumstance ne- 
cessary to the state of innocence, wherein a man's 
happiness was not to depend upon the caprice of an- 
other. It was not till after he had made a faux pas 
that he had his female mate. Many such trans- 
formations of individuals have been well attested ; 
particularly one by Montaigne and another by the 
late bishop of Salisbury. From all which it appears 
that this system of male and female has already 
undergone, and may hereafter suffer, several altera- 
tions. Every smatterer in anatomy knows that a 
woman is but an introverted man : a new fusion 
and flatus will turn the hollow bottom of a bottle 
into a convexity ; but I forbear, for the sake of my 
modest men-readers, who are in a few days to bt> 
virgins. 

In some subjects the smallest alterations will Go, 
some men are sufficiently spread about the hips, and 
contrived with that female softness, that they want 
only the negative quantity to make them buxom 
wenches ; and there are women who are, as it were, 
already the ibaucht? of a good sturdy mau. If nature 
could be puxzled it will be how to bestow* the re- 
dundant matter of the exuberant bubbies that now 
appear about town, or how to roll out the short dap- 
per fellows into well-sized women. 

This great conjunction will begin to operate on 
Saturday, the 29th instant. Accordingly, about eight 
at night, as Senezino shall begin at the opera, <S« 
r idetey he shall be observed to make an unusual mo- 
tion ; upon which the audience will be affected with 
a red suffusion over their countenance ; and because 
a strong succession of the muscles of the belly is 
* Sketch, rough draught, or essay. 
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necessary toward performing this great operation, 
both sexes will be thrown into a profuse involuntary 
laughter. Then, to use the modest term of Anaxi- 
mander, “ shall negative quantity be turned into 
positive,” Ac. Time never beheld, nor will it ever 
assemble, such a number of untouched virgins with- 
in those walls ; but, alas ! such will be the impati- 
ence and curiosity of people to act in their new 
capacity, that many of them will be completed men 
and women that very night. To prevent the dis- 
orders that may happen upon this occasion is the 
chief design of this paper. 

Gentlemen have begun already to make use of 
this conjunction to compass their filthy purposes. 
They tell the ladies, forsooth, that it is only partiug 
with a perishable commodity, hardly of so much 
value as a calico under-petticoat ; since, like its mis- 
tress, it will be useless in the form it is now in. If 
the ladies have no regard to the dishonour and im- 
morality of the action, I desire they will consider 
that Nature, who never destroys her own productions, 
will exempt big-bellied women till the time of their 
lying-in ; so that not to be transformed will be the 
same as to be pregnant- If they do not think it 
worth while to defend a fortress that is to be demo- 
lished in a few days, let them reflect that it will be a 
melancholy thing nine months hence to be brought 
to bed of a bastard — a posthumous bastard as it 
were — to which the quondam father can be no more 
than a dry-nurse. 

This wonderful transformation is the instrument 
of nature to balance matters between the sexes. The 
cruelty of scornful mistresses shall be returned ; the 
alighted maid shall grow into an imperious gallant, 
and reward her undoer with a big belly and a 
bastard. 

It is hardly possible to imagine the revolutions 
that this wonderful phenomenon will occasion over 
the face of the earth. I long impatiently to see the 
proceedings of the parliament of Paris, as to the title 
of succession to the crown ; this being a case not 
provided for by the Saliquo law. There will be no 
preventing disorders among friars and monks ; for 
certainly vows of chastity do not bind, but under the 
sex in which they were made. The aame will hold 
good with marriages, though I think it will be a scan- 
dal among protestanta for husbands and wives to 
part, since there remains still a possibility to perform 
the debitum conjugate , by the husband being femme 
convert*. I submit it to the judgment of the gentle- 
men of the long robe whether the transformation 
does not discharge all suits of rapes. 

The pope must undergo a new groping: but the 
false prophet Mahomet has contrived matters well 
for his successors ; for as the grand signior has now 
a great many fine women, he will then have as many 
fine young gentlemen at his devotion. 

These are surprising scenes; but I beg leave to 
affirm that the solemn opera tipns of nature are sub- 
jects of contemplation not of ridicule. Therefore I 
make it my earnest request to the merry fellows and 
giggling girls about town that they would not put 
themselves in a high twitter when they go to visit a 
general lying-in of his first child ; hit officers serving 
as roidwives, ntirsee, and rockera, dispensing caudle ; 

>r if they behold the reverend prelates dressing the 
heads and airing the linen at court, 1 beg they will 
remember that these offices must be filled with peo- 
ple of the greatest regularity and best characters. For 
the same reason I am sorry that a certain prelate 
[Dr. Atterbury], who, notwithstanding his confine- 
ment [in Dec. 1722], still preserves his healthy cheer- 
ful countenance, cannot come in time to be a nurse 
at court. 
vol. I. 



1 likewise earnestly entreat the maids of honoui 
(then ensigns and captains of the guards,) that at 
their first setting out they Lave some regard to their 
former station ; and do not run wild through all the 
infamous houses about town ; that the present 
grooms of the bedchamber (then maids of honour) 
would not eat chalk and lime in their green-sick- 
ness : and, in general, that the men would remember 
they are become retromingent, and not by inadvert- 
ency lift up against walls and posts. 

Petticoats will not be burdensome to the clergy, 
but balls and assemblies will be indecent for some 
time. 

As for you, coquettes, bawds, and chambermaids, 
(the future ministers, plenipotentiaries, aud cabinet- 
counsellors to the princes of the earth,) manage the 
great intrigues that will be committed to your charge 
with your usual secrecy and conduct ; and the affairs 
of your masters will go better than ever. 

O ye ex change- women ! [shopkeepers of Exeter 
'Change] (our right worshipful representatives that 
are to be,) be not so griping in the sale of your ware 
as your predecessors, but consider that the nation, 
like & spendthrift heir, has run out : be likewise a 
little more continent in your tongues than you are at 
present, else the length of debates will spoil your 
dinners. 

You housewifely good women, who now preside 
over the confectionary, (henceforth commissioners of 
the treasury,) be so good as to dispense the sugar- 
plums of the government with a more impartial and 
frugal hand. 

Ye prudes and censorious old maids, (the hopes of 
the bench,) exert but your usual talents of finding 
faults, and the laws will be strictly executed ; only 1 
would not have you proceed upou such slender evi- 
dences as you have done hitherto. 

It is from you, eloquent oyster-merchants of Bil- 
lingsgate, (just ready to be called to the bar, and 
coifed like your aister-seijeants,) that we expect the 
shortening the time and lessening the expenses of 
lawsuits ; for I think you are observed to bring your 
debates to a short issue ; and even custom will restrain 
you from taking the oyster and leaving only the 
shell to your client. 

U ye physicians ! who in the figure of old women 
ore to clean the tripe in the markets, scour it as ef- 
fectually as you have done that of your patients, and 
the town will fare most deliciously on Saturdays. 

I cannot but congratulate human nature upon this 
happy transformation : the only expedient left to re- 
store the liberties and tranquillity of mankind. This 
is so evident that it is almost an affront to common 
sense to insist upon the proof : if there can be any 
such stupid creature as to doubt it, I desire he will 
make but the following obvious reflection. There are 
in Europe alone, at present, about a million of sturdy 
fellows, under the denomination of standing-forces, 
with arms in their hands : that those are masters of 
the lives, liberties, and fortunes of all the rest, I be- 
lieve nobody will deny. It is no less true in fact 
that reams of paper, and above a square mile of skins 
of vellum, have been employed to no purpose to set- 
tle peace among those sons of violence. Pray who 
is he that will say unto them, “go and disband your- 
selves"! but Jo ! by this transformation it is done at 
once, and the halcyon days of public tranquillity re- 
turn : for neither the military temper nor discipline 
can taint the toft sex for a whole uge to come : bella- 
que tna tribus invisa, wars odious to mothers, will not 
grow immediately palatable in their paternal estate. 

Nor will the influence of this transformation be 
less in family tranquillity than it is in national. 

Great faults will be amended; and frailties for- 

5 o 
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given on both sides. A wife, who has been disturbed 
with late hours, and choked with the haul pout of a 
sot, will remember her sufferings, and avoid the 
temptations ; and will for the same reasons indulge 
her mate, in his family capacity, in some passions 
which she is sensible from experience are natural to 
the sex ; such as vanity, fine clothes, being admired, 
&c. And how tenderly must she use her mate un- 
der the breeding-qualms and labour-pains which she 
hath felt herself 1 In short, all unreasonable demands 
upon her husband must cease, because they are al- 
ready satisfied, from natural experience, that they 
are impossible. 

That the Indies may govern the affairs of the 
world, and the gentlemen those of their household, 
better than either of them have hitherto done, is the 
hearty desire of 

Their most sincere well-wisher, 

M. S. 



A KEY TO THE LOCK; 

OK. A TREATISE. PROVING BEYOND ALL CONTRA- 
DICTION THE DANGEROUS TENDENCY OP A LATE 
POEM. ENTITLED 

THE RAPE OF THE LOCK, 

TO GOVERNMENT AND RELIGION. 

Written in 1714. 



Since this unhappy division of our nation into par- 
ties, it is not to be imagined how many artifices have 
been made use of by writers to obscure the truth 
and cover designs which may be detrimental to the 
public. In particular, it has been their custom of 
late to vent their political spleen in allegory and 
fable. If an honest believing nation is to be made a 
jest of, we have a story of “John Bull and his wife 
if a treasurer is to be glanced at, an ant with a white 
straw is introduced ; if a treaty of commerce is to be 
ridiculed, it is immediately metamorphosed into a 
talc of “ Count Tariff.” 

But if any of these malevolenta have a small talent 
in rhyme, they principally delight to convey their 
malice in that pleasing way ; as it were gilding the 
pill, and concealing the poison under the sweetness 
of numbers. 

It is the duty of every well -designing subject to 
prevent, as far as he can, the ill consequences of such 
pernicious treatises ; and I hold it mine to warn the 
public of a late poem, entitled “ The Rape of the 
Lock,” which I shall demonstrate to be of this na- 
ture. 

It is a common and just observation, that, when 
the moaning of anything is dubious, one can noway 
better judge of the true intent of it than by consi- 
dering who is the author, what is his character in 
general, and his disposition in particular. 

Now that the author of this poem is a reputed pa- 
pist is well known ; and that a genius so capable of 
doing service to that cause may have been corrupted 
in the course of his education by Jesuits or others is 
justly very much to be suspected ; notwithstanding 
that seeming coolness and moderation which he has 
been (perhaps artfully) reproached with by those of 
his own persuasion. They are sensible that this na- 
tion is secured by good and wholesome laws to pre- 
vent all evil practices of the church of Rome ; parti- 
cularly the publication of books that may in any sort 
propagate that doctrine : their authors are therefore 
obliged to couch their designs the deeper ; and 
though I cannot aver the intention of this gentleman 
was directly to spread popish doctrines, yet it comes 



to the same point if he touch the government : for 
the court of Home knows very well that the church 
at this time is so firmly founded on the state that 
the only way to shake the one is by attacking the 
other. 

What confirms me in this opinion is an acci- 
dental discovery I made of a very artful piece of 
management among his popish friends and abettors, 
to hide his whole design upon the government by 
taking all the characters upon themselves. 

Upon the day that this poem was published it 
was my fortune to step into the Cocoa-tree, where a 
certain gentleman was railing very liberally at the 
author, with a passion extremely well counterfeited, 
for having (as he said) reflected upon him in the 
character of sir Plume. Upon his going out I in- 
quired who he was, and they told me he was a 
Roman catholic knight. 

I was the same evening at Will’s, and saw a circle 
round another gentleman, who was railing in like 
manner, and showing his snuff-box and cane, to 
prove he was satirized in the same character. I 
asked this gentleman’s name, and was told he was a 
Roman catholic lord. 

A day or two after I happened to be in company 
with the young lady to whom the poem is dedicated. 
She also took up the character of Belinda with much 
frankness and good humour, though the author has 
given us a hint, in his dedication,* that he meant 
something farther. This lady is also a Roman ca- 
tholic. At the same time, others of the characters 
were claimed by some persons in the room; and all 
of them Roman Catholics. 

But to proceed to the work itself. 

In all things which are intricate, as allegories in 
their own nature are, and especially those that are 
industriously made so, it is not to be expected we 
should find the clew at first sight ; but when once 
we have laid hold on that, we shall trace thiB our 
author through all the labyrinths, doublings, and 
turnings of his intricate composition. 

First, then, let it be observed that in the most 
demonstrative sciences some postulate are to bo 
granted, upon which the rest is naturally founded. 

The only postxdatum or concession which I desire 
to be mode me is, that by tub Lock is meant 
The Barrier Treaty . b 

I. First, then, I shall discover that Belinda repre- 
sents Great Britain, or (which is the same thing) her 
late majesty. This is plainly seen in his description 
of her : — 

On her while breast a spa rklinj? cross she wore } 
alluding to the ancient name of Albion, from her 
white cliffs, and to the cross, which is the ensign of 
England. 

II. The baron, who cuts off the lock, or barrier 
treaty, is the E. of Oxford. 

III. Clarissa, who lent the scissors, my lady Ma- 
sham. 

IV. Tholestris, who provokes Belinda to resent 
the loss of the lock, or treaty, the duchess of Marl- 
borough. 

V. Sir Plume, who is moved by Thalestris to re- 
demand it of great Britain, prince Eugene, who came 
hither for that purpose. 

There are some other inferior characters, which wc 
shall observe upon afterward : but I shall first ex- 
plain the foregoing. 

• “ The character of Belinda (as it I* here minn^cd) resem- 
bles you in nothing but beauty " — Dedication to the** Rape of 
the Lock.” 

k For a full account of the political transactions relating to 
this treaty, ace "The Conduct of the Allies," and '* Remarks 
on the Ban icr Treaty." 
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The first part of the baron's character is his being 
adventurous or enterprising, which is the common 
epithet given to the earl of Oxford by his enemies. 
The prite he aspires to is the treasury, in order to 
which he offers a sacrifice : — 

- - -an altar built 

Of twelve vast Preuch romance* neatly silt. 

Our author here takes occasion maliciously to in- 
sinuate this statesman’s love to France ; representing 
the books he chiefly studies to be vast French ro- 
mances : these are the vast prospects from the friend, 
ship and alliance of France, which he satirically calls 
romances ; hinting thereby that these promises and 
protestations were no more to be relied on than those 
idle legends. Of these he is said to build an altar ; 
to intimate that the foundation of his schemes and 
honours was fixed upon the French romances above 
mentioned. 

A fan, • garter, half a pair of glove*. 

One of the things he sacrifices is a fan ; which, 
both for its gaudy show and perpetual fluttering, has 
been held the emblem of woman : this points at the 
change of the ladies of the bedchamber. The garter 
alludes to the honours he conferred on some of his 
friends ; and we may, without straining the sense, 
call the half-pair of gloves a gauntlet, the token of 
those military employments which he is said to have 
sacrificed to his designs. The prite, as I said before, 
means the treasury, which he makes his prayers soon 
to obtain, and long to possess : — 

The pow’rs gave car. ami granted half hi* pray*r. 

The rent the winds dispersed in empty air. 

In the first of these lines he gives him the treasury, 
and in the last suggests that he should not long 
possess that honour. 

That Thalestris is the duchess of Marlborough 
appears both by her nearness to Belinda and by this 
author’s malevolent suggestion that she is a lover of 
war : — 

To arm*, to arm*, the bold Thalestris cries : 
but more particularly by several passages in her 
speech to Belinda upon the cutting ofT the lock or 
treaty. Among other things she says, 41 W as it for 
this you bound your locks in paper durance 1" Was 
it for this so much paper has been spent to secure 
the barrier treaty 1 

Methink*. alreadv 1 your tears surrey: 

Already hear the horrid things they say. 

Already see you a degraded toast. 

This describes the aspersions under which that 
good princess suffered, and the repentance which 
must have followed the dissolution of that treaty ; 
and particularly levels at the refusal some people 
made to drink her majesty’s health. 

Sir Plume (a proper name for a soldier) has all the 
circumstances that agree with prince Eugene : — 

Sir Plum*, of amher snuff-box justly vain. 

And the nice conduct of a clouded caue. 

With earnest eyes 

•Tit remarkable this general is a great taker of 
snuff, as well as towns ; his conduct of the clouded 
cane gives him the honour which is so justly his due 
of an exact conduct in battle, which is figural by his 
cane or truncheon, the ensign of a general. His 
“ earnest eye/' or the vivacity of his look, is so par- 
ticularly remarkable in him, that this character could 
be mistaken for no other, had not the author pur- 
posely obscured it by the fictitious circumstance of a 
“ round unthinking face.” 

Having now explained the chief characters of his 
human persons, (for there are some others that will 
hereafter fall in by the by, in the sequel of this dis- 
course,) I shall next take in pieces his machinery, 
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I wherein the satire is wholly confined to ministers of 
stale. 

The sylphs and gnomes at first sight appeared to 
me to signify the two contending parties of this na- 
| tion ; for, these being placed in the air, and those on 
the earth, I thought agreed very well with the com- 
I mon denomination, high and low. But as they are 
made to be the first movers and influencers of all 
that happens, it is plain they represent promiscuously 
the heads of parties ; whom he makes to be the 
authors of all those changes in the state which are 
generally imputed to the levity and instability of the 
British nation : — 

ThU erring mortal* levity may call : 

Oh, blind to truth ! the aylph* contrive it all. 

But of this he has given us a plain demonstration i 
for, speaking of these spirits, he says, in express 
terms, — 

The chief the rare of nation* own. 

And guard, with arm* divine, the British throne. 

And here let it not 6eem odd if, in this mysterious 
way of writing, we find the same person who has 
before been represented by the baron, again described 
in the character of Ariel; it being a common way 
with authors, in the fabulous manner, to take such a 
liberty. As for instance, I have read in 8t. Evrc- 
mond that all the different characters in Petronius 
are but Nero in so many different appearances. And 
in the key to the curious romance of Barclay’s Arge- 
nis, both Poliarchus and Archombrotus mean only 
the king of Navarre. 

We observe, in the very beginning of the poem, 
lhat Ariel is possessed of the ear of Belinda ; there- 
fore it is absolutely necessary that this person must 
be the minister who waasiearest the queen. But who- 
ever would be further convinced that he meant the 
treasurer may know him by his ensigns in the fol- 
lowing line : — 

He raised hi* azure wood. 

His sitting on the roast of a vessel shows his pre- 
siding over the South Sea trade. When Ariel as- 
signs to his sylphs all the posts about Belinda, what 
is more clearly described than the treasurer’s dis- 
using of all the places in the kingdom, and par- 
ticularly about her majesty t But let us hear the 
lines : — 

— -Yp spirits, to your ctuirgr repair. 

The fluttering fan be Zephyretta'* car© ; 

The drop* to thee, Bri Haute, we coutigo, 

And, Momentilla, let the watch be thine ; 

Do thou. Crispissa, tend her fav’rite lock. 

He has here particularixed the ladies and women of 
the bedchamber, the keeper of the cabinet, and her 
majesty’s dresser, and impudently given nicknames 
to each. To put this matter beyond all dispute, the 
sylphs are said to be wondrous fond of place, in the 
canto following, where Ariel is perched uppermost, 
and all the reBt take their places subordinate^ under 
him. 

Here again I cannot but observe the excessive 
malignity of this author, who could not leave the 
character of Ariel without the same invidious stroke 
which he gave him in the character of the baron 
before : — 

A inn ted, confuted, he *aw hi* power expired. 

Resign'd to fhte, and with • *igh retired : 

Being another prophecy that he should resign his 
place, which it is probable all ministers do, with a 
sigh. 

At the head of the gnomes be se*s Umbriel, a 
dusky, melancholy spirit, who makes it his business 
to give Belinda the spleen ; a vile and malicious sug- 
gestion against some grave and worthy minister. The 
vapours, phantoms, visions, aud the like, arc the jea- 
lousies, fears, and cries of danger, that have so often 
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affrighted and alarmed the nation. Those who are 
described, in the house of spleen, under those seve- 
ral fantastical forms, are the same whom their ill- 
willers have so often called the whimsical. 

The two foregoing spirits being the only consider- 
able characters of the machinery, I shall but just men- 
tion the sylph, that is wounded with the scissars at 
the loss of the lock ; by whom is undoubtedly under- 
stood my lord Townshend, who at that time received 
a wound in his character for making the barrier- 
treaty, and was cut out of his employment upon the 
dissolution of it: but that spirit reunites, and re- 
ceives no harm : to signify that it came to nothing 
and his lordship had no real hurt by it. 

But I must not conclude this head of the charac- 
ters without observing that our author has run 
through every stage of beinga in search of topics for 
detraction. As he has characterized some persons 
under angels and men, so he has others under ani- 
mals and things inanimate : he has even represented 
an eminent clergyman a8 a dog and a noted writer 
as a tool. Let us examine the former : — 

— —But Shock, who thought she slept too long. 

Leapt up and waked his mistress with his tongue. 

Twos then, Belinda, if report say true. 

Thy eyes first open’d on a billet-doux. 

By this Shock, it is manifest he has most audaciously 
and profanely reflected on Dr. Sacheverell, who 
leaped up, that is, into the pulpit, and awakened 
Great Britain with his tongue, that is, with his ser- 
mon, which made so much noise, and for which he 
has been frequently termed by others of his enemies, 
as well as by this author, a dog. Or, perhaps, by 
his tongue may be more litqj-ally meant his speech 
at his trial, since immediately thereupon our author 
says, her eyes opened on a billet-doux. Billets- 
doux, being addresses to ladies from lovers, may be 
aptly interpreted those addresses of loving subjects 
to her majesty which ensued that trial. 

The other instance is at the end of the third 
canto : — 

Steel did the labours of tho gods destroy, 

And strike to dust the imperial tow'rs of Troy 
Steel could the works of mortal pride confound, 

And hew triumphal arches to the ground. 

Here he most impudently attributes the demolition 
of Dunkirk, not to the pleasure of her majesty, or of 
her ministry, but to the frequent instigations of his 
friend Mr. Steele. A very artful pun, to conceal his 
wicked lampoonry! 

Having now considered the general intent and 
scope of the poem, and opened the characters, I shall 
next discover the malice which is covered under the 
episodes, and particular passages of it. 

The game at ombre is a mystical representation of 
the late war, which is hinted by his making spades 
the trump ; spade in Spanish signifying a sword, and 
being yet so painted in the cards of that nation, to 
which it is well known we owe the original of our 
cards. In this one place indeed he has unawares paid 
a compliment to the queen, and her success in the 
war ; for Belinda gets the better of the two that 
play againBt her, vis. the kings of France and 
Spain. 

I do not question but every particular card has its 
person and character assigned, which, no doubt, the 
author has told his friends in private; but I shall 
only instance in the description of the disgrace under 
which the duke of Marlborough then suffered, which 
is so apparent in these verses : — 

Even mighty Pam. that kings and queens o’fTthrew, 

And mow'd down armies in ths fights of loo. 

Sad chance of war 1 now destitute of aid. 

Palls undistinguished 



And that the author here had an eye to our mo 
deni transactions is very plain, from an unguarde ) 
stroke toward the end of this game : — 

And uow. as oft In some distemper’d state. 

On one nice trick depends the gen’ral fate. 

After the conclusion of the war, the public rejoic- 
ings and thanksgivings are ridiculed in the two fol- 
lowing lines : — 

The nymph, exalting, fills with shouts the sky. 

The walls, the woods, and long canals reply." 

Immediately upon which there follows a malicious 
insinuation in the manner of a prophecy (which we 
have formerly observed this seditious writer delights 
in), that the peace should continue but a short time, 
and that the day should afterward be cursed which 
was then celebrated with so much joy : — 

Sudden these honours shall be snatch’d away. 

And cursed for ever this victorious day. 

As the game at ombre is a satirical representation 
of the late war, so is the tea-table that ensues of the 
council-table and its consultations after the peace. 
By this he would hint that all the advantages we 
have gained by our late extended commerce are only 
coffee and tea, or things of no greater value. That 
he thought of the trade in this place appears by the 
passage which represents the sylphs particularly care- 
ful of the rich brocade ; it having been a frequent 
complaint of our mercers that French brocades were 
imported in great quantities. I will not say he 
means those presents of rich gold stuff suits which 
were said to be made her majesty by the king of 
France, though I cannot but suspect that he glances 
at it. 

Here this author (as well as the scandalous John 
Dunton) represents the ministry, in plain terms, 
taking frequent cups — 

And frequent cups prolong the rich repast ; 
for it is manifest he meant something more than 
common coffee, by calling it 

Coffee that makes the politician wise ; 
and by telling us it was this coffee that 

Sent op in vapours to the baron’s brain 
New stratagems. 

I shall only further observe that it was at this table 
the lock was cut off ; for where but at the council- 
board should the barrier treaty be dissolved ! 

The ensuing contentions of the parties upon the 
loss of that treaty are described in the squabbles fol- 
lowing the rape of the lock ; and this he rashly ex- 
presses without any disguise, 

Alt side in parties 

and here you have a gentleman who sinks beside the 
chair, a plain allusion to a noble lord who lost his 
chair of president of the council. 

I come next to the bodkin, so dreadful in the hand 
of Belinda ; by which he intimates the British sceptre, 
so revered in the hand of our late sugust princess. 
His own note upon this place tells us he alludes to 
a sceptre ; and the verses arc so plain they need no 
remark : — 

The same (his ancient personage to deck) 

Her great -grcHt grandaire wore about liis neck 
In three seal-rings, which, alter melted down. 

Form’d a vaat buckle for his widow’s gown ; 

Her infant im undame's whistle next it grew. 

The beds site jingled, and tho whistle blew; 

Then in a bodkin graced her mother's hairs. 

Which long she wore, and now Belinda wears. 

An open satire upon hereditary right I The three 
seal-rings plainly allude to the three kingdoms. 

These are the chief passages in the battle, by 
which, as hath before been said, he means the 
squabble of parties. Upon this occasion he could 
not end the description without testifying his ma- 
lignant joy at those dissensions from which he forms 
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the prospect that both should be disappointed, and 
cries out with triumph, as if it were already accom- 
plished, 

Behold how oft ambitious ninu are cmaa’d, 

Aud chiefs contend till all the prise is loat. 

The lock at length is turned Into a star, or the old 
barrier treaty into a new and glorioua peace. This, 
no doubt, is what the author, at the time he printed 
this poem, would have been thought to mean ; in 
hopes by that compliment to escape the punishment 
for the rest of this piece. It put me in mind of a 
fellow who concluded a bitter lampoon upon the 
prince and court of his days with these lines 

God save the kins, the commons, and the peers, 

And grant the author long may wear his ears. 

Whatever this author may think of that peace, I 
imagine it the most extraordinary star that ever ap- 
peared in our hemisphere. A star that is to bring 
ns all the wealth and gold of the Indies ; and from 
whose influence not Mr. John Partridge alone, 
(whose worthy labours this writer so ungenerously 
ridicules,) but all true Britons, may, with no less au- 
thority than he prognosticate the fall of Lewis in the 
restraint of the exorbitant power of France, and the 
fate of Rome in the triumphant condition of the 
church of England. 

We have now considered thia poem in its political 
view, wherein we have shown that it has two dif- 
ferent walks of satire, the one in the story itself, 
which is a ridicule ou the late transactions in gene- 
ral ; the other in the machinery, which is a satire on 
the ministers of state in particular. I shall now show 
that the same poem, taken in another light, has a 
tendency to popery, which is secretly insinuated 
through the whole. 

In the first place, he has conveyed to us the doc- 
trine of guardian angels and patron saints in the 
machinery of his sylphs, which, being a piece of po- 
pish superstition that has been exploded ever since 
the Reformation, he would revive under this dis- 
guise. Here are all the particulars which they be- 
lieve of those beings, which I shall sum up in a few 
heads. 

1st, The spirits sre made to concern themselves 
with all human actions in general. 

2ndly, A distinct guardian spirit or patron is as- 
signed to each person in particular : — 

Of these am I, who thy protirtion claim, 

A watchful sprite. 

3rdly, They are made directly to inspire dreams, 
visions, and revelations 

Her guardian sylph prolong'd her balmy rest. 

‘Twas he had summon’d to her silent bed 

The morning dream. 

4thly, They are made to be subordinate to dif- 
ferent degrees, some presiding over others. So Ariel 
has his several under-officers at command : — 

Superior by the head was Ariel placed. 

5thly, They are employed in various offices, and 
each has his office assigned him : — 

Some in the fields of purest ether play. 

And bosk aud whiten iu the blase of day ; 

Some guide the course. &c. 

6thly, He hath given his spirits the charge of the 
several parts of dress ; intimating thereby that the 
saints preside over the several parts of human bodies. 
They have one saint to cure the toothache, another 
the gripes, another the gout, and so of the rest : — 

The fluttering fan be Zephyretta's care. 

The drops to thee, Brillantc, wc consign, See. 

7thly, They are represented to know the thoughts 
of men : — 

As on the mwm in her breast reclined. 

He watch’d the ideas rising in her mind- 
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8thly, They are made protectors even to animal 
and irrational beings 

Ariel himself shall be the guard of Shock. 

So St. Anthony presides over hogs, &c. 

Othly, They are made patrons of whole kingdoms 
and provinces 

Of these the chief the care of nations own. 

So St. George is imagined by the papists to defend 
England; St. Patrick, Ireland; St. James, Spain, 
&c. Now what is the consequence of all thisl By 
granting that they have this power we must be 
brought back again to pray to them. 

The toilette is an artful recommendation of the 
mass and pompous ceremonies of the church of 
Rome. The unveiling of the altar, the silver vases 
upon it ; being robed in white, as the priests are upon 
the chief festivals ; aud the head uncovered, are 
manifest marks of this : — 

A heavenly image in the glass appears. 

To that she bends— — 
plainly denotes image worship. 

The goddess who is decked with treasures, jewels, 
and the various offerings of the world, manifestly 
alludes to the lady of L^retto. You have perfumes 
breathing from the iuceusc-pot in the following 
line : — 

And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. 

The character of Belinda, as we take it in this 
third view, represents the popish religion or the 
whore of Babylon, who is described in the state this 
malevolent author wishes for, coming forth in all her 
glory upon the Thames, and overspreading the whole 
nation with ceremonies: — 

Not with more glories in th* ethereal plain 
Hie tun first rises o’er the purple main. 

Than issuing forth the rival of hit beams 
Launch’d on the boaara of the silver Thames. 

She it dressed with a cross on her breast, the en- 
sign of popery, the adoration of which is plainly re- 
commended in the following lines ; — 

On her white breast a sparkling crow she wore. 

Which Jews might kiss, and infidels adore. 

Next be represents her as the universal church 
according to the boasts of the papists : — 

And llko the sun she sldnes on all alike. 

After which he tells us, 

If to her share some female errors fall, 

Look on her face, and you'll forget them a... 

Though it should be granted some errors fall to her 
share, look on the pompous figure she makes through- 
out the world, and they are not worth regarding. 
In the sacrifice following you have these two lines : — 
For this, ere Phmbtu rose, he had implored 
Propitious Heaven and ev'ry power adored. 

In the first of them he plainly hints at their rising 
to matins ; in the second, by adoring every power, 
the invocation of saints. 

Belinda's visits are described with numerous wax- 
lights, which are always used in tho ceremonial part 
of the Romish worship 

— — Visits shall be paid on solemn days. 

When num'roua wax- lights in bright order blaze. 

The lunar sphere he mentions opens to us tboir 
purgatory, which is seen in the following line : — 

Since ail things lost on earth arc treasured there. 

It is a popish doctrine that scarce any person quits 
this world but he must touch at purgatory in bis way 
to heaven; and it is bere also represented as the 
treasury of the Romish church. Nor is it much to 
be wondered at that the moon should be purgatory 
when a learned divine [Dr. Swindon] Hath, in a late 
treatise, proved the tun to be hell. 

I shall now, before I conclude, desire the reauti 
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to compare this key with those upon any other pieces 
which are supposed to have been secret satires upon 
the state, either ancient or modern, in particular 
with the keys to Petronius Arbiter, Lucian’s '* True 
History,” Barclay’s “ Argenis,” and Rabelais’s “ Ga- 
rugantua,” and I doubt not he will do me the justice 
to acknowledge that the explanations here laid down 
are deduced as naturally, and with os little violence, 
both from the general scope and bent of the work, 
and from the several particulars ; furthermore, that 
they are every way as consistent and undeniable, 
every way as candid, as any modem interpretations 
of either party on the conduct and writings of the 
other. And 1 appeal to the most eminent and able 
state decipherers themselves, if, according to their 
art, anything can be more fully proved or more safely 
sworn tot 

To sum up my whole charge against this author 
in a few words, he has ridiculed both the present 
ministry and the last ; abused great statesmen and 
great generals ; nay, the treaties of whole nations 
have not escaped him, nor has the royal dignity 
itself been omitted in the progress of his satire, and 
all this he has done just at the meeting of a new par- 
liament. I hope a proper authority may be made 
use of to bring him to condign punishment. In the 
mean while I doubt not, if the persons most concerned 
would but order Mr. Bernard Lintot, the printer and 
publisher of this dangerous piece, to be taken into 
custody and examined, many further discoveries 
might be made both of this poet's and liis abettors’ 
secret designs, which are doubtless of the utmost im- 
portance to the government. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Tins original of the following extraordinary treatise 
consisted of two large volumes in folio ; which mighs 
fustly be entitled ‘‘The Importance of a Man to 
Himself;” but, as it can be of very little use to any- 
body besides, I have contented myself to give only 

• It vra* impossible but that such a history as Barnet's, which 
these Memoirs are intended to ridicule, relation; recent cveuta 
so near the lime of their transaction, should be variously re- 
presented by the violent parties that have agitated nod dis- 
graced tliis country ; though these nartie* srise from the very 
nature of our free government. Accordingly this prelate’* 

History of hliOwoTime'’ wasasmuch vilitied and depreciated 
by the Tories as praised and magniflsd by the Whigs. As he 
related the actions of a persecutor aud a bene.tactor, he was 
accused of riutiality, injustice, malignity, flattery, ami false- 
hood- Brvit Higgins, aud lord I,nnwiown and others, wrote 
remarks ou him . as did the groat lord Peterborough, whese 
a nimndversious, as his amanuensis, a Mr. Holloway, assured me, 
were very severe ; they were never published. As Burnet was 
much trusted aud consulted by king William, and had a great 
share in bringing about the Revolution, his narrations, it must 
he ov* ned, have a strong tincture of self-impoitancc und egotism. 
These two qualities are chiefly exposed in these Memoirs. 
Hume and Dalryxnpla have taken occasion to ensure him. 
After all. he was a man of great abilities, of much openness 
ami franknem of nature, of much Courtesy and benevolence, 
indefatigable in hi* studies and in performing constantly the 
duties of his station, liis character U finely drawn by the 
marquis of Halifax ; one paragraph of which ts too remarkable 
to be omitted : " His indinTcorc for preferment; his oonteropt 
not only of splendour, but of all unnecessary plenty ; his de- 
grading himself to the lowest and most n.vnful duties of his 
railing; are such uoprclatical qualities, unit, lot him be never 
so orthodox in other tilings, m these he must be a dissenter.” 
Few persons ot prelates would have had the iwldness and 
honesty to write such a remonstrance to Charles 11. on his dis- 
solute life and manners as did Burnet in the year IMO. Me 
may easily gum* what the sycophants of that profligate court, 
mud their profligate master, said and thought of the piety and 
freedom of this letter. — Pi. Wibtox. 



this short abstract of it, as a taste of the truo spirit 
of memoir- writers. 

In the name of the Lord. Amen. I, P. P., by the 
grace of God clerk of this parish, writeth this his- 
tory. 

Ever since I arrived at the age of discretion I had 
a call to take upon me the function of a parish clerk : 
and to that end it seemed unto me meet and protit- 
able to associate myself with the parish-clerks of this 
land ; such I mean as were right worthy in their 
calling, men of a clear and sweet voice, and of becom- 
ing gravity. 

Now it came to pass that 1 was bora in the year 
of our Lord tumo Domini 1065, the year wherein our 
worthy benefactor, esquire Brett, did add one bell 
to the ring of this parish. So that it hath been 
wittily said “ that one and the same day did give 
to this our church two rare gifts— its great bell and 
its clerk.” 

Even when I was at school my mistress did ever 
extol me above the rest of the youth in that I had 
a laudable voice. And it was furthermore observed 
that I took a kindly affection uuto that black letter 
in which our bibles are printed. Yea, often did I 
exercise myself in singing godly ballads, such as, 
‘‘The Lady and Death,” “The Children in the 
Wood,” and “ Chevy-chace ;** and not like other 
children, in lewd and trivial ditties. Moreover, 
while 1 was a boy I always ventured to lead the 
psalm next after master William Harris, my prede- 
cessor, who (it must be confessed to the glory of 
God) was a most exceut parish-clerk in that his 
day. 

Yet, be it acknowledged that at the age of six- 
teen I became a company- keeper, being led into idle 
conversation by my extraordinary love to ringing ; 
insomuch that in a short time I was acquainted 
with every set of bells in the whole country : neither 
could I be prevailed upon to absent myself from 
wakes, being called thereunto by the harmony of the 
steeple. While I was in these societies I gave my- 
self up to unspiritual pastimes, such as wrestling, 
dancing, and cudgel-playing; so that I often return- 
ed to my father’s house with a broken pate. 1 had 
my head broken at Milton by Thomas Wyat, as we 
played a bout or two for a hat that was edged with 
silver galloon ; but in the year following 1 broke the 
head of Henry Stubbs, and obtained a hat not iufe- 
rior to the former. At Y r elverton I encountered 
| George Cummins, weaver, and behold my head was 
broken a second time! At the wake of Waybrook 
I engaged William Simkins, tanner, when lo, thus 
was my head broken a third time, and much blood 
trickled therefrom. But I administered to my com- 
fort, saying within myself, “What man is there, 
howsoever dexterous in any craft, who is for aye on 
his guard t” A week after, I had a base-born child 
laid unto me ; for in the days of my youth I was 
looked upon as a follower of venereal fantasies ; thus 
was I led into sin by the comeliness of Susanna 
Smith, who first tempted me and then put me to 
shame ; for indeed she was a maiden of a seducing 
eye and pleasant feature. I humbled rnyself before 
the justice, I acknowledged ray crime to our curate, 
and to do away mine offences and make her some 
atonement, was joined to her in holy wedlock on the 
sabbath-day following. 

How often do those thing* which seem unto us 
misfortunes redound to our advantage ! for the mi- 
nister (who had long looked on Susanua as the most 
lovely of his parishioners) liked so well of my de- 
meanour that he recommended me to the honour of 
being his clerk, which was then become vacant by 
the decease of good master William Harris. 
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[Here ends the first chapter ; after which follow 
fifty or sixty pages of hi* amours in general, and 
that particular one with Susanna his present wife ; 
but I proceed to chapter the ninth.] 

No sooner was I elected into mine office but I laid 
aside the powdered gallantries of my youth, and be- 
came a new man. 1 considered myself as in some 
wise of ecclesiastical dignity, since by wearing a band, 
which is no small part of the ornament of our clergy, 

I might not unworthily be deemed, a* it were, a 
shred of tho linen vestment of Aaron. 

Thou mayest conceive, O reader, with what con- 
cern I perceived the eyes of the congregation fixed 
upon me when first I took my place at the feet of 
the priest. When 1 raised the psalm, how did my 
voice quaver for fear ; and when I arrayed the shoul- 
ders of the minister with the surplice, how did my 
joints tremble under me ! I said within myself, ** Re- 
member, Paul, thou sl&ndest before men of high 
worship, the wise Mr. justice Freeman, the grave 
Mr. justice Thomson, the good lady Jones, and the 
two virtuous gentlewomen her daughters ; nay, the 
great sir Thomas Truby, knight and baronet, and my 
young master the esquire, who shall one day be lord 
of this manor.” Notwithstanding which, it was my 
good hap to acquit myself to the good liking of the 
whole congregation ; but the Lord forbid I should 
glory therein. 

[The next chapter contains an account how he dis- 
charged the several duties of his office ; in particular 
be iusists on the following :] 

I was determined to reform the manifold corrup- 
tions and abuses which had crept into the church. 

First, I was especially severe in whipping forth 
dogs from the temple, excepting the lap-dog of the i 
good widow Howard, a sober dog, which yelped not, J 
nor was there ofTeuce in his mouth. 

Secondly, 1 did even proceed to moroseness, 
though sore against my heart, unto poor babes, in 
tearing from them the half-eaten apples which they 
privily munched at church. But verily it pitied me, 
lor 1 remembered the days of ray youth. 

Thirdly, With the Bweat of my own hands I did 
make plain and smooth the dogs’-ears throughout our 
great Bible. 

Fourthly, The pews and benches, which were for- 
merly swept but once in three \ears, I caused every 
Saturday to be swept with a besom aud trimmed. 

Fifthly and lastly, 1 caused the surplice to be 
neatly darned, washed, and laid in fresh lavender, 
(yea, and sometimes to be sprinkled with rose-water,) 
and I had great laud and praise front all the neigh- 
bouring clergy, forasmuch as no parish kept the mi- 
nister in cleaner linen. 

[Notwithstanding these his public cares, in the 
eleventh chapter he informs us be did not neglect 
his usual occupations as a handicraftsman.] 

Shoes, saith he, did I make (and, if entreated, 
inend) with good approbation ; faces also did I shave, 
and I clipped the hair. Chirurgery I also practised 
in the worming of dogs; but to bleed adventured I 
not, except the poor. U pon this my twofold profes- 
sion there passed among men a merry tale, delect- 
able enough to be rehearsed ; how that being over- 
taken in liquor one Saturday evening, I shaved tho 
priest with Spanish blacking for shoes, instead of & 
wash hall, and with lamp-black powdered his peruke. 
But these were sayings of men delighting in their 
own conceits more than in the truth. For it is well 
known that great was my skill in these my crafts ; 
yea, 1 once had the honour of trimming sir Thomas 
himself without fetching blood. Furthermore, 1 was 



sought unto to geld the lady Frances her spaniel, 
which was wont to go astray ; he was called Toby, 
that is to say, Tobias. And thirdly, 1 was intrusted 
with a gorgeous pair of shoes of the said lady to set 
a heel-piece thereon; and I received such praise 
therefore, that it was said all over the parish I 
should be recommended unto the king to mend shoes 
for his majesty ; whom (iod preserve ! Amen. 

[The rest of this chapter I purposely omit, for it 
must be owned that when he speaks as a shoemaker 
he is very absurd. He talks of Moses pulling otf his 
shoes, of tauning the hides of the bulls of Hasan, of 
Simon the tanner, &c., and takes up four or five 
pages to prove that, when the apostles were instructed 
to travel without shoes, the precept did not extend to 
their successors.] 

[The next relates how he discovered a thief with 
a bible and key, and experimented verses of the 
psalms that had cured agues.] 

[ I pass over many others, which inform us of pa- 
rish affairs only, such as of the succession of curates; 
a list of the weekly texts ; what psalms he chose on 
proper occasions ; and what children were bora and 
buried : the last of which articles he concludes 
thus :] 

That the shame of women may not endure, I 
speak not of bastards ; neither will I name the mo- 
thers, although thereby I might delight many grave 
women of the parish : even her who hath done pe- 
nance in the sheet will I not mention, forasmuch as 
the church hath been witness of her disgrace : let 
the father, who hath mude due composition with 
the churchwardcus to conceal his infirmity, rest in 
peace ; my pen shall not bewray him, for I also have 
sinned. 

[The next chapter contains what he calls a great 
revolution in the church, part of which I tran- 
scribe.] 

Now was the long-expected time arrived when the 
psalms of king David should be hymned unto the 
same tunes to which be played them upon kis harp; 
so was I informed bv my singing-master, a man right 
cunning in psalmody. Now was our overabundant 
quaver and trilling done away, and in lieu thereof 
was instituted the sol-fa, in such guise as is sung in 
his majesty’s chapel. We bad London singing-mas- 
ters sent into every parish, like excisemen ; and I 
also was ordained to adjoin in) self unto them, though 
an unworthy disciple, in order to instruct iny fellow- 
parishioners in this new manner of worship. — What 
though they accused me of humming through the 
nostril os a sackbut ; yet would I not forego that 
harmony, it having been agreed by the worthy pa- 
rish-clerks of London still to preserve the same. I 
tutored the young men and maidens to tune their 
voices as it were a psaltery, and the church on the 
Sunday was filled with these new hallelujahs. 

[Then follow full seventy chapters containing an 
exact detail of the lawsuit* of the parson and his pa- 
rishioners concerning tithes, and near an hundred 
pages left blank, with an earnest desire that the his- 
tory might be completed by any of his successors, in 
whose time these suits should be ended.] 

[The next contains an account of the briefs read 
in the church, and the sums collected upon each. 
For the reparation of nine churches, collected at 
nine several times, 2s. l\d. For fifty families ruined 
by fire, Is. ^d. For an iuundalion, a king Charles's 
groat, given by lady Frances, &c.] 

[In the next he laments the disuse of wedding- 
sermons, aud celebrates ‘he benefits arising from 
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those at funerals, concluding with these words, “Ah! 
let not the relatious of the deceased grudge the small 
expense of a hatband, a pair of gloves, aud ten shil- 
lings, for the satisfaction they are sure to receive 
from a pious divine that their father, brother, or 
bosom wife, are certainly in heaven.] 

[In another he draws a panegyric on one Mrs. 
Margaret Wilkins ; but, after great encomiums, con- 
cludes, “that not withstanding all, she was an unpro- 
fitable vessel, being a barren woman, and never once 
having furnished God’s church with a christening.”] 

[We find in another chapter how he was much 
staggered in his belief, and disturbed in his con- 
science, by an Oxford scholar, who had proved to 
him by logic that animals might have rational, nay, 
immortal souls; but how he was again comforted 
with the reflection that, if so, they might be allowed 
Christian burial, and greatly augment the fees of the 
parish. ] 

[In the two following chapters he is overpowered 
with vanity. We are told how he was constantly ad- 
mitted to all the feasts and banquets of the church 
officers, and the speeches he there made for the good 
of the parish. How he gave hints to young clergy- 
men to preach ; but, above all, how he gave a text for 
the 30th of January, which occasioned a most excel- 
lent sermon, the merits of which he takes entirely to 
himself. He gives an account of a conference he 
had with the vicar concerning the use of texts. Let 
a preacher (says he) consider the assembly before 
whom he preacheth, and unto them adapt his text. 
Micah the 3d, and 11th, affordeth good matter for 
courtiers and court-serving men. “ The heads of the 
land judge for reward, and the people thereof judge 
for hire, and the prophets thereof divine for money ; 
yet will they lean upon the Lord, and say. Is not 
the Lord among us!” Were the first minister to 
point out a preacher before the house of commons,* 
would not he be wise to make choice of these words! 
“ Give, and it shall be given unto ye.” Or before 
the lords, “ Giving no offence, that the ministry be 
not blamed,” 2 Cor. ri. 3. Or praising the warm zeal 
of an administration, “Who maketh his ministers a 
flaming fire,” Psal. civ. 4. We omit many other of 
his texts as too tedious.] 

[From this period the style of the book rises ex- 
tremely. Before the next chapter was pasted the 
effigies of Dr. Sacheverell, and I found the opposite 
page all on a foam with politics.] 

We are now (says he) arrived at that celebrated 
year In which the church of England was tried in 
the person of Dr. Sacheverell. b I had ever the inte- 
rest of our high-church at heart, neither would I at 
any season mingle myself in the societies of fanatics, 
whom I from ray infancy abhorred more than the 
heathen or gentile. It was in these days I bethought 
myself that much profit might accrue unto our pa- 
rish, and even unto the nation, could there be assem- 
bled together a number of chosen men of the right 
spirit, who might argue, refine, and define, upon high 
and great matters. Unto this purpose did I institute 

■ Tbit application of text* is eqa.il in humour to what i» an id 
on the same subject in Eachard's •' Contempt of the Clergy ♦" • 
work that abounds in wit, and was evidently xnuch read by 
Swift. 

k Itolinghroke, speaking or Sacheverell. in his Dedication to 
sir Hubert Walpole, says, “ You had a sermon to ittndetnn, and 
a parson to mast ; for that, I think, was the decent language of 
ihe time , and, to cany on the allegory, you roasted him at so 
fterc* a (ire that von burnt yourselves ; your arguments being 
confined to the propositions this preacher had advanced, you 
may seem rather io ha'e justified resistance nr the means em- 
ployed to bring about the Revolution than the Revolution 
itself.” 



a weekly assembly of divers worthy men at the Rose 
and Crown alehouse, over whom myself (though un- 
worthy) did preside. Yea, I did read to them the 
Postboy of Mr. Roper, and the written letter of Mr. 
Dyer, upon which we communed afterward among 
ourselves. 

Our society was composed of the following per- 
sons: Robert Jenkins, farrier; Amos Turner, collar- 
maker ; George Pilcocks, late exciseman ; Thomas 
White, wheelwright; and myself. 

First, of the first, Robert Jenkins. He was a man 
of bright parts and shrewd conceit, for he never 
shoed a horse of a whig or a fanatic but he lamed 
him sorely. 

Amos Turner, a worthy person, rightly esteemed 
among us for his sufferings, in that he had been 
honoured in the stocks for wearing an oaken bough. 

George Pilcocks, a sufferer also ; of zealous and 
laudable freedom of speech, insomuch that his occu- 
pation had been taken from him. 

Thomas White, of good repute likewise, for that 
his unde by the mother's side had formerly been 
servitor at Maudlin College, where the glorious Sa- 
cheverell was educated. 

Now were the eyes of all the parish upon these 
our weekly councils. In a short space the minister 
came among us ; he spake concerning us and our 
councils to a multitude of other ministers at the vi- 
sitation, and they spake thereof unto the ministers 
at London, so that even the bishops heard and mar- 
velled thereat. Moreover, sir Thomas, member of 
parliament, spake of the same unto other members 
of parliament, who spake thereof unto the peers of 
the realm. Lo ! thus did our councils enter Into the 
hearts of our generals and our lawgivers; and from 
henceforth, even as we devised, thus did they. 

[After this the book is turned on a sudden from 
his own life to a history of all the public transactions 
of Europe, compiled from the newspapers of those 
times. I could not comprehend the meaning of this, 
till I perceived at last, to my no small astonishment, 
that all the measures of the four last years of the 
queen, together with the peace at Utrecht, which 
have been usually attributed to the earl of Oxford, 
duke of Ormond, lords Harcourt and Bolingbroke, 
and other great men, do here most plainly appear to 
have been wholly owing to Robert Jenkins, Amos 
Turner, George Pilcocks, Thomas White, but above 
all P. P. 

The reader may be sure I was very inquisitive af- 
ter this extraordinary writer, whose work I have here 
abstracted. I took a journey into the country on 
purpose : but could not find the least trace of him ; 
till by accident I met an old clergyman who said he 
could not be positive, but thought it might be one 
Paul Phillips, who had been dead about twelve years. 
And upon inquiry, all wo could learn of that person 
from the neighbourhood was, that he had been taken 
notice of for swallowing loaches, and remembered by 
some people by a black and white cur, with one ear, 
that constantly followed him.] 

[In the churchyard I read this epitaph, said to be 
written by himself :] 

O trader, if that thou const read, 

Ix*>k down upon this atone ; 

Do all we can, Death is a man 
That never spnrcth Done 
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REASONS 

HUMBLY OFFERED BY THE COMPANY EXERCISING 
THE TRADE AND MYSTERY OF UPHOLDERS. 

AGAINST PART OP THE BILL 
For the better viewing. «r arching, and examining Drtiga, 
Medicine., &c. 1724.* 



Being called upon by several retailers and dispen- 
sers of drugs and medicines about town to use our 
endeavours against the bill now depending for view- 
ing, &c. In regard of our common interest, and in 
gratitude to the said retailers and dispensers of medi- 
cines, which we have always found to be very effect- 
ual, we presume to lay the following reasons before 
the public against the said bill. 

That the company of upholders are far from being 
averse to the giving of drugs and medicines in gene- 
ral, provided they be of such qualities as we require, 
and administered by such persons in whom our com- 
pany justly repose the greatest confidence ; and pro- 
vided they tend to the encouragement of trade and 
the consumption of the woollen manufacture of this 
kingdom. 

We beg leave to observe that there has been no 
complaint from any of the nobility, gentry, and citi- 
aens, whom we have attended. Our practice, which 
consists chiefly in outward applications, having been 
always so effectual that none of our patients have 
been obliged to undergo a second operation, except* 
ing one gentlewoman, who, after her first burial, 
having burdened her husband with a new brood of 
posthumous children, her second funeral was by us 

erformed without any further charges to the said 

usband of the deceased. And we humbly hope that 
one single instance of this kind, a misfortune owing 
merely to the avarice of a sexton in cutting off a 
ring, will not be imputed to any want of skill or care 
in our company. 

We humbly conceive that the power by this bill 
lodged in the censors of the college of physicians to 
restrain any of his majesty’s subjects from dispensing, 
and well-disposed persons from taking, what medi- 
cines they please, is a manifest encroachment on the 
liberty and property of the subject. 

As the company exercising the trade and mystery 
of upholders have an undisputed right in and upon 
the bodies of all and every the subjects of the king- 
dom, we conceive the passing of this bill, though not 
absolutely depriving them of their said right, might 
keep them out of possession by unreasonable delays, 
to the great detriment of our company and their nu- 
merous families. * 

We hope it will be considered that there are mul- 
titudes of necessitous heirs and penurious parents, 
persons in pinching circumstances with numerous 
families of children, wives that have lived long, many 
robust aged women with great jointures, elder bro- 
thers with had understandings, single heirs of great 
estates, whereby the collateral line are for ever ex- 
cluded, reversionary patents and reversionary pro- 
mises of preferments, leases upon single lives and 
play-debts upon joint lives, and that the persons so 
aggrieved have no hope of being speedily relieved any 
other way than by the dispensing of drugs and me- 
dicines in the manner they now are : burying alive 
being judged repugnant to the known laws of this 
kingdom. 

That there are many of the deceased who, by cer- 
tain mechanical motions and powers, are carried about 

• Id the yew 1724 the phynrinos made application to par- 
liament to prevent apothecaries dispensing medicine* without 
the prescription of a physician ; during which this tract was 
di>i fixed in the court of requests. 



town, who would have been put into our hands long 
before this time by any other well-ordered govern- 
ment : by want of & due police in this particular our 
company have been great sufferers. 

That frequent funerals contribute to preserve the 
genealogies of families and the honours conferred by 
the crown, which are nowhere so well illustrated as 
on this solemn occasion ; to maintain necessitous cler- 
gy ; to enable the clerks to appear in decent habit* to 
officiate on Sundays; to feed the great retinue of sober 
and melancholy men who appear at the said funerals, 
and who must starve without constant and regular em- 
ployment. Moreover, we desire that it may be remem- 
bered that by the passing of this bill the nobility 
and gentry will have their old coaches lie upon their 
hand, which are now employed by our company. 

And we further hope t that frequent funerals will 
not be discouraged, os it is by this bill proposed, it 
being the only method left of carrying some people 
to church. 

We are afraid that by the hardships of this bill 
our company will be reduced to leave their business 
here, and practise at York and Bristol, where the 
free use of bad medicines will be still allowed. 

It is therefore hoped that no specious pretence 
whatsoever will be thought sufficient to introduce 
an arbitrary and unlimited power for people to live 
(in defiance of art) as long as they can by the course 
of nature, to the prejudice of our company and the 
decay of trade. 

That as our company are likely to suffer in some 
measure by the power given to physicians to dissect 
the bodies of malefactors, we humbly hope that the 
manufacture of cases for skeletons will be reserved 
solely to coffin- makers. 

We likewise humbly presume that the interest of 
the several trades and professions which depend 
upon ours may be regarded ; such as that of hearses, 
coaches, coffins, epitaphs, and bell-ropes, stone-cut- 
ters, feathermen, and bell-ringers; and especially 
the manufacturers of crapes and the makers of 
stuff, who use great quantities of old coffins, and 
who, considered in the consumption of their drugs, 
employ by far the greatest number of hands of any 
manufacture of the kingdom. 



TO THE BIGHT HONOURABLE 

THE MAYOR AND ALDERMEN 

OF THE CITY OF LONDON, 

THE HUMBLE PETITION OF THE COLLIERS, COOKS. 

COOK MAIDS, BLACKSMITHS, JACK MAKERS, BRA- 
ZIERS. AND OTHERS, 

Sheweth, — That whereas certain virtuosi, disaffected 
to the government and to the trade and prosperity 
of this kingdom, taking upon them the name and 
title of the Catoptrical Victuallers, have pre- 
sumed by gathering, breaking, folding, and bundling 
up the sunbeams, by the help of certain glasses, to 
make, produce, and kindle up several new focuses 
or fires within these his majesty's dominions, and 
there to boil, bake, stew, fry, and dress all sorts of 
victuals and provisions, to brew, distil spirits, smelt 
ore, and in general to perform all the offices of cu- 
linary fires, and are endeavouring to procure to 
themselves the monopoly of this their said inven- 
tion; We beg leave humbly to represent to your 
honours, 

That such grant or patent will utterly ruin and 
reduce to beggary your petitioners, their wives, chil- 
dren, servants, and trades on them depending, there 
being nothing left to them after the said invention 
but warming of cellars and dressing of suppers in the 
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winter-time. That the abolishing of so considerable 
a branch of the coasting- trade as that of the colliers 
will destroy the navigation of this kingdom. That 
whereas the said catoptricai victuallers talk of making 
use of the moon by night as of the sun by day, they 
will utterly ruin the numerous body of tallow-chan- 
dlers, and impair a very considerable branch of the 
revenue which arises from the tax upon tallow and 
candles. 

That tl>e said catoptricai victuallers do profane the 
emanations of that glorious luminary the sun, which 
is appointed to rule the day, and not to roast mut- 
ton. And we humbly conceive it will be found con- 
trary to the known laws of this kingdom to confine, 
forestal, and monopolise the beams of the sun. And 
whereas the said catoptricai victuallers have under- 
taken, by burning glasses made of ice, to roast an 
ox upon the Thames next winter : we conceive all 
such practices to be an encroachment upon the 
rights and privileges of the company of watermen. 

Thai the diversity of exposition of the several 
kitchens in this great city, whereby some receive the 
rays of the sun sooner, and others later, will occasion 
great irregularity as to the time of dining of the se- 
veral inhabitants, and consequently great uncertainty 
and confusion in the despatch of business ; and to 
those who, by reason of their northern exposition, 
will be still forced to be at the expense of culinary 
fires, it will reduce the price of their manufacture to 
such inequality as is inconsistent with common jus- 
tice; and the same inconvenicncy will affect land- 
lords in the value of their rents. 

That the use of the said glasses will oblige cooks 
and cookmaids to study optics and astronomy in 
order to know the due distance of the said focuses 
or fires, and to adjust the position of their glasses to 
the several altitudes of the sun, varying according to 
the hours of the day and the seasons of the year; 
which studies at these years will be highly trouble- 
some to the said cooks and cookmaids, not to say 
anything of the utter incapacity of some of them to 
go through with such difficult arts ; or (which is still 
a greater inconvenience) it will throw the whole art 
of cookery into the hands of astronomers and glass- 
grinders, persons utterly unskilled in other parts of 
that profession, to the great detriment of the health 
af his majesty's good subjects. 

That it is known by experience that meat roasted 
with sunbeams is extremely unwholesome ; witness 
several that have died suddenly after eating the pro- 
visions of the said catoptricai victuallers; forasmuch 
as the sunbeams taken inwardly render the humours 
too hot and adust, occasion great sweatings, and dry 
up the rectual moisture. 

That sunbeams taken inwardly shed a malignant 
influence upon the brain by their natural tendency 
toward the moon, and produce madness and distrac- 
tion at the time of the full moon. That the constant 
use of so great quantities of this inward light will 
occasion the growth of quakcrism to the danger of 
the church, and of poetry to the danger of the state. 

That the influences of the constellations through 
which the sun passes will with his beams be con- 
veyed into the blood ; and when the sun is among 
the horned signs may produce such a spirit of un- 
chastity as is dangerous to the honour of your wor- 
ships' families. 

That mankind, living much upon the seeds and 
other parts of plants, these, being impregnated with 
the sunbeams, may vegetate and grow in the bowels, 
a thing of more dangerous consequence to human 
bodies than breeding of worms ; and this will fall 
heaviest upon the poor, who live upon roots, and the 
weak and sickly, who live upon barley and rice- 



gruel, &c., for which we are ready to produce to 
your honours the opinions of eminent physicians 
that the taste and property of the victuals is much 
altered to the worse by the said solar cookery, the 
fricassees being deprived of the haut yout they acquire 
by being dressed over charcoal. 

Lastly, should it happen by an eclipse of an ex- 
traordinary length that this city should be deprived 
of the sunbeams for several months, how will his 
majesty’s subjects subsist in the interim, when com- 
mon cookery, with the arts depending upon it, is 
totally lost! 

In consideration of these and many other incon- 
veniences, your petitioners humbly pray that 
your honours would either totally prohibit the 
confining and manufacturing the sunbeams for 
any of the useful purposes of life, or, in the en- 
suing parliament, procure a tax to be laid upon 
them, which may answer both the duty and 
price of coals, and which we humbly conceive 
cannot be less than thirty shillings per yard 
square ; reserving the sole right and privilege 
ol the catoptricai cookery to the lloyal Society, 
and to the commanders and crews of the bomb- 
vessels under the direction of Mr. Whiston, for 
finding out the longitude, who by reason of the 
remoteness of their stations may be reduced to 
straits for want of firing. 

Ami we likewise beg that your honours, as to the 
foreinentioned points, would hear the reverend 
Mr. Flamstead, who is the legal officer appointed 
by the government to look after the heavenly 
luminaries, whom we have constituted our trusty 
and learned solicitor. 



IT CANNOT RAIN BUT IT POURS; or, 

LONDON STREWED WITH 
RARITIES. 



flying an nccouut of the arrival of a white licit nt the hou»e 
of Mr Kate! i AT. in Biahop*g»te-*tteet ; as also of Faustian, the 
celeb at ed Italian *mg. tig woman ; and of the copper farthing 
dean from Ireland. And lastly, pf the wonderful wi.d man that 
was mused in the woods of Germany hy a wild Uvut, hunted 
nml taken in toils '■ how ho txdiaveth himself like a dumb 
creature, and is a Christian like one of ns, being calked Peter; 
and how lie was brought to court all in green, to the great as- 
tonishment of the quality and gentry ; 1726. 



We shall begin with a description of Peter the M« 
vage, deferring our other curiosities to some follow- 
ing papers. 

Romulus and Remus, the two famous wild men 
of antiquity, and Orson, that of the modems, have 
been justly the admiration of all mankind ; nor can 
we presage less of this wild youth, as may be gathered 
from that famous and well-known prophecy of Lilly’s, 
which being now accomplished is most easily inter- 
preted : — 

When Rome shall wend to Beneveoto, 

And Espogne break theatslento ; 

When eagle split shall fly to China, 

And chridtnn folks adore Faustina : 

Thm shall an oak be brought to bed 
Of creature neither taught nor fed ; 

Great feaU shall he achieve 

The pope is now going to Benevento ; the Spa. 
niards have broke their treaty ; the emperor trade, 
to China ; and Lilly, were lie alive, nm»t be con- 
vinced that it n not the empress Faustina that 
was meant in the prophecy. 

It is evident hy several tokens about this wild 
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gentleman thnt he had a father and mother like one 
ot ua ; but there being no register of hi* christening 
his age is only to be guessed at by his stature and 
countenance, and appears to be abont twelve or thir- 
teen. His being so young was the occasion of the 
great disappointment of the ladies, who came to the 
drawing-room in full expectation of some attempt 
upon their chastity ; so far is true that he endea- 
voured to kiss the young lady Walpole, who for 
that reason is become the envy of the circle ; this 
being a declaration of nature in favour of her supe- 
rior beauty. 

Aristotle says that man is the most mimic of all 
animals ; which opinion of that great philosopher is 
strongly confirmed by the behaviour of this wild 
gentleman, who is endowed with that quality to an 
extreme degree. He received his first impressions 
at court : his manners are first to lick people's hands, 
aud then turn his breech upon them ; to thrust his 
hand into everybody's pocket ; to climb over people’s 
beads, and even to make use of the royal hand to 
take what he has a mind to. At his first appearance 
he seized on the lord-chamberlain’s staff, and put on 
his hat before the king; from whence some have 
conjectured that he is either descended from a 
grand ee of Spain or the earls of Kingsale in Ireland. 
However, these are manifest tokens of his innate 
ambition : he is extremely tenucious of his own pro- 
perty, and ready to invade that of other people. By 
this mimic quality he discovered what wild beast had 
nursed him ; observing children to ask blessings of 
their mothers, one day be fell down upon his knees 
to a sow, and muttered some sounds in that humble 
posture. 

It has been commonly thought that he is Ulrick’s 
natural brother, because of some resemblance of man- 
ners, and the officious care of Ulrick about him ; but 
the superiority of parts and genius in Peter demon- 
strates this to be impossible. 

Though he is ignorant both of ancient and modern 
languages (that care being left to the ingenious phy- 
sician who is intrusted with his education), yet he 
distinguishes objects by certain sounds framed to 
himself, which Mr. Rotenberg, who brought him 
over, understands perfectly. Beholding one day the 
shambles with great fear and astonishment, ever 
since he calls man by the same sound which ex- 
presses wolf A young lady is a peacock ; old women 
magpies and owls ; a beau with a toupee, a monkey ; 
glass, ice ; blue, red, and green ribbons, ho calls 
rainbow ; a heap of gold, a turd. The first ship he 
saw he took to be a great beast swimming on her 
back, and her feet tied above her ; the men that 
came out of the hold he took to be her cubs, and 
wondered they were so unlike their dam. He un- 
derstande perfectly the language of all beasts and 
birds, and is not, like them, confined to that of one 
species. He can bring any beast what he calls for, 
aud no doubt is much missed now in his native 
woods, where he used to do good offices among his 
fellow-citizens, and served as a mediator to reconcile 
their differences. One day he warned a flock of 
sheep that were driving to the shambles of their dan- 
ger ; and upon uttering some sounds they all fled. 
He takes vast pleasure in conversation with horses; 
and going to the Mews to converse with two of his 
intimate acquaintances in the king's stables, as he 
passed by he neighed to the horse at Charing-cross, 
being as it were surprised to see him so high ; he 
• ■Mimed to take it ill that the horse did not answer 
him ; but I think nobody can undervalue his under- 
standing for not being skilled in statuary. 

He expresses his joy most commonly by neighing; 
and whatever the philosophers may talk of their risi- 



bility, neighing is a more noble expression of that 
passion than laughing, which seems to me to have 
something silly in it, and besides, is often attended 
with tears. Other animals are sensible they debase 
themselves by mimicking laughter ; and 1 take it to 
be a general observation that the top felicity of man- 
kind is to imitate monkeys and birds ; witness har- 
lequins, scaramouches, and masqueraders ; on the 
other hand, monkeys, when they would look ex- 
tremely silly, endeavour to bring themselves down to 
mankind. Love he expresses by the cooing of a dove, 
and anger by the croaking of a raven ; and it is not 
doubted but that he will serve in time os an inter- 
preter between us and other animals. 

Great instruction is to be had from this wild youth 
in the knowledge of simples ; and I &ra of opinion 
that he ought always to attend the censors of the 
college in their visitation of apothecaries’ shops. 

I am told that the new sect of herb-eaters [Dr. 
Cheyne’s followers] intend to follow him into the 
fields, or to beg him for a clerk of their kitchen ; and 
that there are many of them now thinking of turn- 
ing their children into woods to graze with the cattle 
in hopes to raise a healthy and moral race, refined 
from the corruptions of this luxurious world. 

He sings naturally several pretty tunes of his own 
composing, and with equal facility in the chromatic, 
enharmonic, and diatonic style ; and consequently 
must be of infinite use to the academy in judging 01 
the merits of their composers, and is the only person 
that ought to decide between Cuzzoni and Faustina.* 

1 cannot omit his first notion of clothes, which he 
took to be the natural skins of the creatures that 
wore them, and seemed to be in great pain for the 
pulling off a stocking, thinking the poor mau was a- 
tiaying. 

1 am not ignorant that there are disaffected peo- 
ple who say he is a pretender, and no genuine wild 
man. This calumny proceeds from the false notions 
they have of wild men, which they frame from such 
as they see about the town, whose actions are rather 
absurd than wild ; therefore it will be incumbent on 
all young gentlemen who are ambitious to excel in 
this character to copy this true original of nature. 

The senses of this wild man arc vastly more acute 
than those of a tame one ; he can follow the track of 
a man, or any other beast of prey. A dog is an ass 
to him for finding truffles ; his hearing is more per- 
fect, because, his ears not having been confined by 
bandages, he can move them like a drill, and turn 
them towards the sonorous object. 

“ Let us pray the Creator of all beings, wild and 
tame, that, as this wild youth by being brought to 
court has been made a Christian, so such as are at 
court and arc no Christians may lay aside their 
savage and rapacious nature, and return to the meek- 
ness of the gospel." 
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• Two rival dn?«*T* at tlie opera. 

k Addison highly disapproved of this bitter satire on DenoU, 
and Pope wu not a little chagrined at this disapprobation ; for 
the narrative wni intended «o merit the favour of Addison, by 
defending his Cato; in which seeming defence Addison was La 
from thinking Pbpc sincere. 
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cation of himself and hi* Proceedings from the extravagant re- 
ports of the said Mr. John DtNNts." 

— -exclndit sanas Helicooe poets* 

Democritus. — Ho a . 

It is an acknowledged truth that nothing is so dear 
to an honest man as his good name, nor ought he to 
neglect the just vindication of his character when it 
is injuriously attacked by any man. The person I 
have at present cause to complain of is indeed in 
very melancholy circumstances, it having pleased 
God to deprive him of his senses, which may ex- 
tenuate the crime in him. I should be wanting in 
my duty, not only to myself but also to my fellow- 
creatures, to whom my talents may prove of benefit, 
should I suffer my profession of honesty to be un- 
deservedly asperswl. I have therefore resolved to 
give the public an account of all that has passed be- 
tween the unhappy gentleman and myself. * 

On tiie 20th instant, while I was in my closet pon- 
dering the case of one of my patients, I heard a 
knocking at my door, upon opening of which entered 
an old woman, with tears in her eyes, and told me 
that without my assistance her master would be 
utterly ruined. I was forced to interrupt her sorrow 
by inquiring her master's name and place of abode. 
She told me he was one Mr. Dennis, an officer of 
the customhouse, who was taken ill of a violent frenzy 
last April, and had continued in those melancholy 
circumstances, with few or no intervals. Upon this 
1 asked her some questions relating to his humour 
and extravagancies, that I might the better know 
under what regimen to put him when the cause of 
his distemper was found out, ** Alas, sir,” says she, 
“ this day fortnight, in the morning, a poor simple 
child came to him from the printer’s ; the boy had 
no sooner entered the room but he cried out, ‘ the 
devil was come.* He often stares ghastfully, raves 
aloud, and mutters between his teeth the word Cator 
or Cato, or some such thing. Now, doctor, this Cator 
is certainly a witch, and my poor master is under an 
evil tongue ; for I have heard him say Cator has be- 
witched the whole nation. It pitied my very heart 
to think that a man of my master's understanding 
and great scholarship, who, as the child told me, had 
a book of his own in print, should talk so outrage- 
ously. Upon this, I went and laid out a groat for a 
horse-shoe, which is at this time nailed on the thresh- 
old of the door ; but I don't find my master is at all 
the better of it ; he perpetually starts and runs to the 
window, when any one knocks, crying out, * 'Sdeath! 
a messenger from the French king ! I shall die in the 
Bastile.’ ” 

Having said this, the old woman presented me 
with a vial of his urine ; upon examination of which 
I perceived the whole temperament of his body to be 
exceeding hot. I therefore instantly took my cane and 
my beaver, and repaired to the place where he dwelt. 

When I came to his lodgings near Charing-crost, 
up three pair of stairs, (which I should not hare 
published in this manner, but that this lunatic con- 
ceals the place of his residence, on purpose to pre- 
vent the good offices of those charitable friends and 
physicians who might attempt his cure,) when I came 
into the room, I found this unfortunate gentleman 
seated on his bed, with Mr. Bernard Lintot, book- 
seller, on the one side of him, and a grave elderly 
gentleman on the other, who, as I have since learned 
calls himself a grammarian, the latitude of whose 

• The history of Mr. Dennis i* to be seen In Jacob’s " Lives 
of the Pifc'ts,” or in Mr. lope’s *' Duociad.” among the notes 
soon which the rurinua reader may find some extract* from 
hts writing. The occasion of this narrative sufficiently appears 
from the doctor s own word*. A mistake of Mr. Grangers, in 
respect to Dr. I'ane'* attending John Dennis in his fireniy, is 
pointed ou» i Dr. Kind's works, vol. ii. p. 301. 



countenance was not a little eclipsed by the foinesi 
of his peruke. As I am a black lean man, of a pale 
visage, and hang my clothes on somewhat slovenly, 
I no sooner went in, but he frowned upon me, and 
cried out with violence, 44 'Sdeath, a Frenchman ! I 
am betrayed to the tyrant! who could have thought 
the queen would have delivered me up to France in 
this treaty, and least of all that you, my friends, 

would have been in a conspiracy against me V' 

“ Sir,” said I, 44 here is neither plot nor conspiracy 
but for your advantage. The recovery of your senses 
requires my attendance, and your friends scut forme 
on no other account,” I then took a particular 
survey of his person, and the furniture and disposi- 
tion of his apartment. His aspect was furious; his 
eyes were rather fiery than lively, which he rolled 
about in an uncommon manner. He often opened his 
mouth, as if he would hav^e uttered some matter of 
importance, but the sound seemed lost inwardly. His 
beard was grown, which they told me he would not 
suffer to be shaved ; believing the modern dramatic 
poets had corrupted all the barbers in the town to 
take the first opportunity of cutting his throat. His 
eyebrows were grey, long, and grown together, which 
he knit with indignation when any thing was spoken; 
insomuch that he seemed not to have smoothed his 
forehead for many years. His flannel nightcap, 
which was exceedingly begrimed with sweat and 
dirt, hung upon his left ear ; the flap of his breeches 
dangled between his legs, and the rolls of his stock- 
ings tell down to his ancles. 

I observed his room was hung with old tapestry 
which had several holes in it, caused, as the old wo- 
man informed me, by his having cut out of it the 
heads of divers tyrants, the fierceness of whoee 
visages had much provoked him. On all sides of 
his room were pinned a great many sheets of a tra- 
gedy called Cato, with notes on the margin with his 
own hand. Tne words absurd, monstrous, exe- 
crable, were everywhere written in such large cha- 
racters that I could read them without my spectacles. 
By the fireside lay three-farthiugs-worth of small 
coal in a 44 Spectator,” and behind the door huge 
heaps of papers of the same title, which his nurse 
informed me she had conveyed thither out of his 
sight, believing they were books of the black art ; 
for her master never read in them but he was either 
quite moped or in raving fits. There was nothing 
neat in the whole room except some books on his 
shelves, very well bound and gilded, whose names I 
had never before heard of, nor l believe were any- 
where else to be found ; such as 44 Gibraltar,” & 
comedy; 44 Remarks on Prince Arthur;” 44 The 
Grounds of Criticism in Poetry 44 An Essay on 
Public Spirit.” The only one 1 had any knowledge 
of was a 44 Paradise Lost,” interleaved. The whole 
floor was covered with manuscripts as thick as a 
pastry-cook’s shop on a Christ mas-eve. On hia 
table were some ends of verse and of candles ; a 
gallipot of ink with a yellow pen in it, and a pot of 
half-de id ale covered with a Longinus. 

As I was casting my eyes round on ail this odd 
furniture with some earnestness and astonishment and 
in a profound silence, 1 was on a sudden surprised 
to hear the man speak in the following manner: — 

44 Beware, doctor, that it fare not with you as with 
your predecessor the famous Hippocrates, whom the 
mistaken citizens of Abdera sent for in this very 
manner to cure the philosopher Democritus ; he 
returned full of admiration at the wisdom of that 
person whom be supposed a lunatic. Behold, doc- 
tor, it was thus Aristotle himself and all the great 
ancients spent their days and nights, wrapt up in 
criticism and beset all around wit* their own writ* 
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ings. A* for me, whom ye see in the same manner, 
be assured I have none other disease than a swelling 
In my legs, whereof I say no more since your art 
may farther certify you.” 

I thereupon seated myself upon his bedside, and 
placing my patient on my right hand to judge the 
better in what he affirmed of his legs, felt his pulse. 

For it is Hippocrates’s maxim that if the pulse 
nave a dead motion with some unequal beatings it 
is a sv mptom of a sciatica, or a swelling in the thigh 
or leg ; in which assertion of bis this pulse con- 
firmed me. 

I began now to be in hopes that hi9 case had been 
misrepresented, and that he was not so far gone but 
that some timely medicines might recover him. I 
therefore proceeded to the proper queries, which, 
with the answers made to me, I shall set down in 
form of a dialogue in the very words they were 
spoken, because I would not omit the least circum- 
stance in the narrative ; and I call mv conscience to 
witness, as if upon oath, that I shall tell the truth 
without addition or diminution. 

Doctor. Pray, sir, how did you contract this 
swelling 1 

Denn. By a criticism. 

Doctor. A criticism! that’s a distemper I never 
read of in Galen. 

Denn. 'Sdeath, sir, a distemper! It is no distem- 
per, but a noble art I have Bat fourteen hours 
a-day at it; and are you a doctor and don't know 
there’s s communication between the legs and the 
brain! 

Doctor. What made you sit so many hours, sir. 

Denn. Cato, sir. 

Doctor. 8ir, I speak of your distemper; what 
gave you this tumour! 

Denn. Cato, Cato, Cato* 

OUi Worn. For God’s sake, doctor, name not this 
evil spirit ; ’tis the whole cause of his madness ; 
alas, poor master’s just falling into his fits! 

Mr. Lintot. Fits! Z ! what fits! A man 

may well have swellings in his legs that sits writing 
fourteen hours in a day. He got this by the “ Re- 
marks.” 

Doctor. The 11 Remarks !’* what are those ! 

Denn. ’Sdeath ! hare you never read my “ Re- 
marks ?” I will be damned if this dog Lintot ever 
published my advertisements. 

Afr. Lintot. Z ! I published advertisement 

upon advertisement, and if the book be not read 
it is none of my fault, but his that made it. By G — , 
as much has been done for the book as could be done 
for any book in Christendom. 

Doctor. We do not talk of books, sir ; I fear those 
are the fuel that feed his delirium ; mention them 
no more. You do very ill to promote this discourse. 
I desire a word in private with this other gentleman, 
who seems a grave and sensible man ; I suppose, 
sir, you are his apothecary! 

Gent. Sir, Pm his friend. 

Doctor. I doubt it not. What regimen have you 
observed since he has been under your care! You 
remember I suppose the passage of Celsus, which 
says if the patient on the third day have an interval, 
suspend the medicaments at night ! Let fumiga- 
tions be used to corroborate the brain. I hope you 
have upon no account promoted sternutation by hel- 
lebore. 

Gent. Sir, no such matter ; you utterly mistake. 

Doctor. Mistake! am I not a physician! and shall 

an apothecary dispute my nostrums! You may 

perhaps have filled up a prescription or two of Rat- 
cliff’s which chanced to succeed, and with that very 
• Remarks oo Cato, published by Mr. Dennis in 171 J. 



prescription, injudiciously prescribed to different 
constitutions, have destroyed a multitude. Phar- 
macopola comporuit, medicus solus prascribat. Bays 
Celsus. Fumigate him, I say, this very evening, 
while he is relieved by an interval. 

Denn. ’Sdeath, sir, my friend an apothecary! a 
base mechanic ! He who like myself professes the 
noblest sciences in the universe, criticism and po- 
etry! Can you think I would submit my wrings 
to the judgment of an apothecary ! By the im mor- 
tals, he himself inserted three whole paragraphs in 
my ** Remarks,” had a hand in my “ Public Spirit ;” 
nay, assisted me in roy description of the furies and 
infernal regions in my “ Appius.” 

Atfr. Lintot, He is an author; you mistake the 
gentleman, doctor ; he has been an author these 
twenty years, to his bookseller’s knowledge and no 
man’s else. 

Denn. Is all the town in a combination! Shall 
poetry fall to the ground! Must our reputation be 
lost to all foreign countries ! O destruction ! perdi- 
tion ! Opera ! Opera !• As poetry once raised cities, 
so when poetry fails cities are overturned and the 
world is no more. 

Doctor. He raves, he raves ; Mr. Lintot, I pray you 
pinion down his arms that he may do no mischief. 

Denn. O I am sick, sick to death ! 

Doctor. That is a good symptom, a very good 
symptom. To be sick to death (say the modern 
physicians) is an excellent symptom. When a pa- 
tient is sensible of his pain ’tis half a cure. Pray, 
sir, of what are you sick ! 

Denn. Of everything, of everything ; 1 am sick of 
the sentiments, of the diction, of the protasis, of the 
epitasis, and the catastrophe. — Alas, what is become 
of the drama, the drama! 

Old Worn. The dram, sir! Mr. Lintot drank up 
all the gin just now; but I’ll go fetfch more pre- 
sently. 

Denn. O shameful want! scandalous omission! 
By all the immortals, here is no peripetia, no change 
of fortune in the tragedy ! Z — — ! no change at all ! 

Old Worn. Pray, good sir, be not angry ; I’ll fetch 
change. 

Doctor. Hold your peace, woman ; his fit in- 
creases ; good Mr. Lintot, hold him. 

Mr. Lintot. Plague on’t! I am damnably afraid 
they are in the right of it, and he is mad in earnest. 
If he should be really mad, who the devil will buy 
the “Remarks!” — [ tlere Mr. Lintot scratched his 
head. J 

Doctor. Sir, I shall order you the cold bath to- 
morrow. Mr. Lintot, you are a sensible man ; 

pray send for Mr. Verdier’s servant, and as you are 
a friend to the patient be so kind as to stay this 
evening while he is cupped on the head. The symp- 
toms of his madness seem to be desperate ; for Avi- 
cen says that if learning be mixed with a brain that 
is not of a contexture fit to receive it, the brain fer- 
ments till it be totally exhausted. We must eradi- 
cate these undigested ideas out of the pericranium, 
and reduce the patient to a competent knowledge of 
himself. 

Denn. Caitiffs, stand off! unhand me, miscreants ! 
Is the man whose whole endeavours are to bring the 
town to reason, mad ! Is the man who settles 
poetry on the basis of antiquity, mad ! Dares any 
one assert there is a periptetia in that vile piece that’s 
foisted upon the town for a dramatic poem ! That 
man is mad, the town is mad, the world is mad. 
See Longinus in my right hand, and Aristotle in my 
left ; I am the only man among the modems that 
• He wrote a treatise proving the decay o' public spirit to 
proceed from Italian operas. 
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support them. Am I to be assassinated ; and shall 
a bookseller who hits lived upon my labours take 
away that life to which he owes his support I 

Gent. By your leave, gentlemen, I apprehend you 
not. I must not see my friend ill-treated ; he is no 
more affected with lunacy than myself: I am also 
of the same opinion as to the peripatia. — 8ir, by the 
gravity of your countenance and habit I should per- 
ceive you to be a graduate physician ; but by your 
indecent and boisterous treatment of this man of 
learning I perceive you arc a violent sort of a person, 

I am loth to say quack, who, rather than his drugs 
should He upon his own hands, would get rid of 
them by cramming them into the mouths of others : 
the gentleman is of good condition, sound intel- 
lectuals, and unerring judgment ; I beg you will not 
oblige me to resent these proceedings. 

These were all the words that jrassed among us at 
this time ; nor was there need for more, it being 
necessary we should make use of force in the cure 
of my patient. 

I privately whispered the old woman to go to Mr. 
Verdier’s in Long-acre, with orders to come imme- 
diately with cupping-glasses : in the mean time, by 
the assistance of Mr. Lin tot, we locked his friend 
into a closet, who, it is plain from his last speech, 
was likewise touched in his intellects ; after which 
we bound our lunatic hand and foot down to the 
bedstead, where he continued in violent ravings not- 
withstanding the most tender expressions we could 
use to persuade him to submit to the operation, till 
the servant of Verdier arrived. He had no sooner 
clapped half a doxen cupping-glasses on his head and 
behind his ears but the gentleman above mentioned, 
bursting open the closet, ran furiously upon us, cut 
Mr. Dennis’s bandages, and let drive at us with a 
vast folio, which sorely bruised the shin of Mr. Lin- 
tot; Mr. John Dennis also, starting up with the cup- 
ping-glasses on his head, seixed another folio, and 
with the same dangerously wounded me in the skull, 
just above my right temple. The truth of this fact 
Mr. Verdict's servant is ready to attest upon oath, 
who, taking an exact survey of the volumes, found 
that which wounded my head to be Gruterus’s 
“LampasCritica;” and that which broke Mr. Lin tot’s 
shin was Scaliger’s “Poetics.” After this Mr. John 
Dennis, strengthened at once by rage and madness, 
snatched up a peruke-block that stood by the bed- 
side, and wielded it round in so furious a manner 
that he broke three of the cupping-glasses from the 
crown of his head, so that much blood trickled down 

his visage. He looked so ghastly, and his passion 

was grown to such a prodigious height, that myself, 
Mr. Lintot, and Mr. Verdier’s servant wore obliged 
to leave the room in all the expedition imaginable. 

I took Mr. Lintot home with me, in order to have 
our wounds dressed, and laid hold of that opportu- 
nity of entering into discourse with him about the 
madness of this person, of whom he gave me the 
fullowipg remarkable relation : 

That on the 17th of May, 1712, between the hours 
of ten and eleven in the morning, Mr. John Dennis 
entered into his shop, and opening one of the volumes 
of the Spectator, in the large paper, did suddenly, 
without the least provocation, tear out that of No. 
— , where the author treats of poetical justice, and 
cast it into the street. That the said Mr. John Dennis, 
on the 27th of March, 1712. finding on the said Mr. 
Lintot’s counter a book called an 44 Essay on Criti- 
cism,” just then published, he read a page or two 
with much frowning, till, coming to these two lines, 

** S*mp haw first for wit*, then poet*, pass'd.. 

Turn'd critics next, and proved plain fools at last” — 
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he flung down the book in a terrible fury, and cried 
out, 44 by G— -d he means me.” 

That, being in his company on a certain time, 
when Shakspeare was mentioned as of a contrary 
opinion to Mr. Dennis, he swore the said Shake- 
speare was a rascal, with other defamatory expres- 
sions, which gave Mr. Lintot a very ill opinion of 
the said Shakspeare. 

That, about two months since, he came again into 
the shop, and cost several suspicious looks on a gen- 
tleman that stood by him, after which he desired 
some information concerning that person. He was 
no aooner acquainted that the gentleman was a new 
author, and that his first piece was to be published 
in a few days, but he drew his sword upon him, and, 
had not ray servant luckily caught him by the sleeve, 
I might have lost one author upon the spot, and 
another the next sessions. 

Upon recollecting all these circumstances, Mr. 
Lintot was entirely of opinion that he had been mad 
for some time ; and I doubt not but the whole narra- 
tive must sufficiently convince the world of the ex- 
cess of his frenzy. It now remains that I give the 
reasons which obliged me, in my own vindication, to 
publish the whole unfortunate transaction. 

In the first place Mr. John Dennis had industri- 
ously caused to be reported that I entered into his 
room v i et armit, either out of a design to deprive 
him of his life, or of a new play called “ Coriolanus,” 
which he has had ready for the stage these four 
years. 

Secondly, he has given out, about Fleet-street and 
the Temple, that I was an accomplice with his book- 
seller, who visited him with inteut to take away 
divers valuable manuscripts, without paying him 
copy-money. 

Thirdly, he told others that I am no graduate 
physician, and that he had seen me upon a mounte- 
bank stage in Moorfields, when he had lodgings in 
the College there. 

Fourthly, knowing that l had much practice in 
the city, he reported at the Royal Exchange, Custom- 
house, and other places adjacent, that I was a foreign 
spy, employed by the French king to convey him 
into France ; that I bound him hand and foot ; and 
that, if his friend had not burst from his confine- 
ment to his reUef, he had been at this hour in the 
has tile. 

Ail which several assertions of his are so very ex- 
travagant, as well as inconsistent, that 1 appeal to all 
mankind whether this person be not out of his senses. 
I shall not decline giving .and producing further 
proofs of this truth in open court, if he drives the 
matter so fiir. In the mean time 1 heartily forgive 
him, and pray that the Lord mav restore him to the 
full enjoyment of his understanding : so wisheth, as 
becomelh a Christian, Robbrt Norris, M.D. 

From my house on Snow-liill. July the 30th, 1713. 

God save the queen. 



A FULL AND TRUF. ACCOUNT OF A HORRID AND 
BARBAROUS 

REVENGE BY POISON, 

ON THE BODY OP MR. EDMUND CURI.I., BOOK- 
SELLER;* WITH A FAITHFUL COPY OF HIS 
LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT. 

Published by an eye -witness. 



History furnishes us with examples of many sail- 
ricul authors, who have fallen sacrifices to revenge, 
• The memory of Edmond Curll ha* been transmitted to 
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but not of any booksellers, that I know of, except 
the unfortunate subject of the following paper ; I 
mean Mr. Edmund Curll, at the Bible and Dial in 
Fleet-street, who was yesterday poisoned by Mr. 
Pope, after having lived many years an instance of 
the mild temper of the British nation. 

Everybody knows that the said Mr. Edmund 
Curll, on Monday the 20th instant, published a sati- 
rical piece, entitled •* Court Poems," in the preface 
whereof they were attributed to a lady of quality, 
Mr. Pope, or Mr. Gay ; by which indiscreet method 
though he had escaped one revenge, there were still 
two behind in reserve. 

Now on the Wednesday ensuing, between the 
hours of ten and eleven, Mr. Lintot, a neighbour- 
ing bookseller, desired a conference with Mr. Curll 
about settling a title-page, inviting him at the same 
time to take a whet together. Mr. Pope, who is not 
the only instance how persons of bright parts may 
be carried away by the instigation of the devil, found 
means to convey himself into the same room, under 
pretence of business with Mr. Lintot, who, it seems, 
is the printer of his Homer. This gentleman, with a 
seeming coolness, reprimanded Mr. Curll for wrong- 
fully ascribing to him the aforesaid poeraB : he ex- 
cused himself by declaring that one of his authors 
(Mr. Oldmixon by name) gave the copies to the 
rcss, and wrote the preface. Upon this Mr. Pope, 
ting to all appearance reconciled, very civilly drank a 
glass of sack to Mr. Curll, which he as civilly pledged ; 
and though the Liquor in colour and taste differed 
not from common sack, yet it was plain, by the 
pangs this unhappy stationer felt soon after, that 
some poisonous drug had been secretly infused 
therein. 

About eleven o’clock he went home, where his 
wife, observing his colour change, said, “ Are you 
not sick, my dear l" He replied, ‘‘Bloody sick;" 
and incontinently fell a-vomiting and straining in an 
uucommon and unnatural manner, the contents of 
his vomiting being os green as grass. His wife had 
been just reading a book of her husband’s printing 
concerning Jane Weuham, the famous witch of 
Hertford, and her mind misgave her that he was 
bewitched ; but he soon let her know that he sus- 
pected poison, and recounted to her, between the 
intervals of his y&wnings and retchings, every cir- 
cumstance of his interview with Mr. Pope. 

Mr. Lintot, in the mean time coming in, was ex- 
tremely affrighted at the sudden alteration he ob- 
served in him : “ Brother Curll," says he, “ I fear 
ou have got the vomiting distemper, which I have 
eard kills in half an hour. This comes from your 
not following ray advice, to drink old hock in a 
morning as I do, and abstain from sack." Mr. Curll 
replied, in a moving tone, “ Your author’s sack I 
fear has done my business." — ** Z— ds," says Mr. 
Lintot, *‘ my author ! — Why did not you drink old 
hockl" Notwithstanding which rough remon- 
strance he did in the most friendly manner press him 
to take warm water; but Mr. Curll did with great 
obstinacy refuse it; which made Mr. Lintot infer 
that he chose to die as thinking to recover greater 
damages. 

All this time the symptoms increased violently, 
with acute pains in the lower belly. ‘‘ Brother 
Lintot," says he, “ I perceive my last hour ap- 
proaching; do me the friendly office to call my part- 

posterhv with an obloquy he little deserved. Whatever were 
liis demerit* ns a bookseller, they were amply atoned for by 
his iD'b*faUK'ible industry in preserving our national remains. 
Nor il.d he publish a single volume, bat what, amidst a pro 
fusion of base metal, contained some precious ore, some valu- 
able reliques, which future collectors could nowhere else have 
found. 



ncr, Mr. Pemberton, that we may settle our worldly 
affairs." Mr. Liutot, like a kind neighbour, was 
hastening out of the room, while Mr. Curll raved 
aloud in this manner : “ If I survive this I will be 
revenged on Tonson ; it was he first detected me as 
the printer of these poems, and I will reprint these 
very poems in his name." HU wife admonished 
him not to think of revenge, but to lake care of his 
stock and his soul; and in the same instant Mr. 
Lintot, whose goodness can never be enough ap- 
plauded, returned with Mr. Pemberton. After 
some tears jointly shed by these humane booksellers, 
Mr. Curll being, as he said, in his perfect senses, 
though in great bodily pain, immediately proceeded 
to make a verbal will, Mrs. Curll having first put on 
his nightcap, in the following manner ; — 

“ Gentlemen, in the first place I do sincerely pray 
forgiveness for those indirect methods I have pur- 
sued in inventing new titles to old books, putting 
author’s names to things they never saw, publishing 
private quarrels for public entertainment ; all which 
1 hope will be pardoned, as being done to get an 
honest livelihood. 

" I do also heartily beg pardon of all persons of 
honour, lords spiritual and temporal, gentry, bur- 
gesses, and commonalty, to whose abuse I have any 
or every way contributed by my publications ; par- 
ticularly I hope it will be considered that, if I have 
vilified his grace the duke of Marlborough, I have 
likewise aspersed the late duke of Ormond ; if I 
have abused the honourable Mr. Walpole, ! have 
also libelled the lord Bolingbroke ; so that I have 
preserved that equality and impariiality which be- 
comes an honest man in times of faction and 
division. 

“ I call my conscience to witness that many of 
these things which may seem malicious were done 
out of charity; I having made it wholly my business 
to print for poor disconsolate authors, whom all 
other bookseller* refuse. Only God bless sir 
Richard Blockmore ! you know he takes no copy- 
money. 

“ The second collection of poems, which I ground- 
lessly called Mr. Prior’s, will sell for nothing, and 
has not yet paid the charge of the advertisements 
which I was obliged to publish against him : there- 
fore you may as well suppress the edition, and beg 
that gentleTuan’s pardon in the name of a dying 
Christian. 

“ The French Cato, with the criticisms showing 
how superior it is to Mr. Addison's (wl\ich I wickedly 
ascribed to madame Dacier), may be suppressed at a 
reasonable rate, being damnably translated. 

“ I protest I have no animosity to Mr. Rowe, 
having printed part of ‘ Callipmdia,’ and an incorrect 
edition of his poems, without his leave, in quarto. 
Mr. Gildon’s ‘Rehearsal, or Bays the Younger,’ did 
more harm to me than to Mr. Rowe, though, upon 
the faith of an honest man, I paid him double for 
abusing both him and Mr. Pope. 

“ Heaven pardon me for publishing the ‘ Trials 
of Sodomy* in an Elaevir letter ! but I humbly hope 
my printing sir Richard Blackmore's Essays will 
atone for them. I beg that yon will take what re- 
mains of these last (which is near the whole im- 
pression, presents excepted), and let ray poor widow 
have in exchange the sole property of the copy of 
Madame Mascranny." 

[Jlere Mr. Pemberton interrupted , and would by 
no means consent to this article , about which some 
dispute might have arisen unbecoming a dying person , 

I if Mr. Lintot had not interposed, and Mr. CurU 
I vomited. \ 
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[What this poor unfortunate roan spoke afterward 
was so indistinct* and in such broken accents (being 
perpetually interrupted by vomitings), that the reader 
is entreated to excuse the confusion and imperfection 
of this account.] 

“ Dear Mr. Pemberton, I beg you to beware of 
the indictment at Hicks's hall for publishing Ro- 
chester's bawdy poems ; that copy will otherwise be 
my best legacy to my dear wife and helpless child. 

“ The case of impotence was my best support all 
the last long vacation.*' 

[/n this last paragraph Mr. Curll’t voice grew more 
free i for his vomitings abated upon his dejections, and 
he spoke what follows from his close-stool .] 

“ For the copies of * Noblemen’s and Bishops’ Last 
Wills and Testaments/ 1 solemnly declare I printed 
them not with any purpose of defamation, but merely 
as 1 thought those copies lawfully purchased from 
Doctors’ -commons at one shilling a-piece. Our 
trade in wills turning to small account, we may- 
divide them blindfold. 

41 For ' Mr. Mainwaring’s Life' 1 ask Mrs Old- 
field’s pardon ; neither his nor my lord Halifax’s 
lives, though they were of service to their country, 
were of any to me ; but 1 was resolved, Bince I could 
not print tneir works while they lived, to print their 
lives after they were dead." 

While he was speaking these words Mr. Oldmixon 
entered. “Ah! Mr. Oldmixon,” said poor Mr. 
Curll, 44 to what a condition have your works re- 
duced me ! I die a martyr to that unlucky preface. 
However, in these my last moments I will oe just 
to all men ; you shall have your third share of the 
• Court Poems/ as was stipulated. When I am 
dead where will you find another booksellerl Your 
4 Protestaut Packet * might have supported you had 
you writ a little less scurrilously ; there is a mean 
in all things.” 

Here Mr. Lintot interrupted, 44 Why not find 
another bookseller, brother Curll V' and then took 
Mr. Oldmixon aside and whispered him : 44 Sir, as 
soon as Curll is dead I shall be glad to talk with you 
over a pint at the Devil." 

Mr. Curll, now turning to Mr. Pemberton, told 
him he had several taking title-pages, that only 
wanted treatises to be wrote to them, and earnestly 
desired that when they were written his heirs might 
have some share of the profit of them. 

After he had said this he fell into horrible gripings, 
upon which Mr. Lintot advised him to repeat the 
Lord's-prayer. He desired his wife to step into the 
shop for a common-prayer-book, and read it by the 
help of a candle without hesitation. He closed the 
book, fetched a groan, and recommended to Mrs. 
Curll to give forty shillings to the poor of the parish 
of SL DunsUn’s, and a week’s wages advance to 
each of his gentlemen»authors, with some small 
gratuity in particular to Mrs. Centlivre. 

The poor man continued for some hours with all 
his disconsolate family about him in tears, expecting 
his final dissolution; when of a sudden he was sur- 
prisingly relieved by a plentiful fetid stool, which 
obliged them all to retire out of the room. Not- 
withstanding, it is judged by sir Richard Blackmore 
that the poison is still latent in his body, and will 
infallibly destroy him by slow degrees in less than 
a month. It is to be hoped the other enemies of 
this wretched stationer will not further pursue their 
revenge, or shorten this short period of his miserable 
life. 



A FURTHER ACCOUNT OF THE MOST DEPLORABLE 
CONDITION OP 

MR. EDMUND CURLL, 

BOOKSELLER : 

SINCE HIS BEING POISON ED ON THEmhOF MARCH. 
To be poMUhed weekly. London printed, and aold by all the 
puhluhrr*. mercuries, and baa ken, aitliin the bill* of mor- 
tal, ty nu. 



The public is already acquainted with the manner 
of Mr. Curll's empoisomnent, by a faithful though 
unpolite historian of Grub-street. I am but the con- 
tinuer of his history ; yet I hope a due distinction 
will be made between an undignified scribbler of a 
sheet and a half, and the author of a threepenny 
stitched book, like myself. 

44 Wit,” says sir Richard Blackmore, [Essays, 
vol. ii.] “proceeds from a concurrence of regular 
and exalted ferments, and an influence of animal 
spirits rectified and refined to a degree of purity." 
On the contrary, when the ingenious panicles rise 
with the vital liquor, they produce an abstraction of 
the rational part of the soul, which we commonly 
call madness. The verity of this hypothesis is justi- 
fied by the symptoms with which the unfortunate 
Kmund Curll, bookseller, has been afflicted ever 
since his swallowing the poison at the Swan tavern 
in Fleet-street. For though the neck of his retort, 
which carries up the animal spirits to the head, is of 
an extraordinary length, yet the said animal spirits 
rise muddy, being contaminated with the inflamma- 
ble panicles of this uncommon poison. 

The symptoms of his departure from his usual 
temper of mind were at first only speaking civilly to 
his customers, singeing a pig with a new purchased 
libel, and refusing two-and-nincpence for sir Richard 
Blackmorc’s Essays. 

As the poor man's frenzy increased, he began to 
void his excrements in his bed, read Rochester's 
bawdy poems to his wife, gave Oldmixon a slap on 
the chops, and wonld have kissed Mr. Pemberton’s 
a — by violence. 

But at last he came to such a pass that he would 
dine upon nothing but copper-plates, took a clyster 
for a whipped syllabub, nnd made Mr. Lintot eat a 
suppository* for a radish with bread and butter. 

We leave it to every tender wife to imagine how 
sorely all this afflicted poor Mrs. Curll : at first she 
privately put a bill into several churches, desiring the 
prayers of the congregation for a wretched stationer, 
distempered in mind. But when she was sadly con- 
vinced that his misfortune was public to ail the 
world, she writ the following letter to her good 
neighbour Mr. Lintot. 

A true copy of Mrs. Cumli.'s letter to Mr. 
Lintot. 

44 Wobtiit Mb. Lintot, 

44 You and all the neighbours know too well the 
frenzy with which my poor man is visited. 1 never 
perceived he was out of himself till that melancholy 
day that he thought he was poisoned in a glass of 
snek ; upon this he ran vomiting all over the house, 
nay, iti the new-washed dining-room. Alas ! this is 
the greatest adversity that ever befel my poor man, 
since he lost one testicle at school by the bite of a 
black boar. Good Lord ! if he should die, where 
should I dispose of the stock! unless Mr. Pemberton 
or you would help a distressed widow ; for God 
knows, he never published any books that lasted 
above a week, so that, if he wanted daily books, we 
wanted daily bread. I can write no more, for I heal 
the rap of Mr. Curll's ivory -headed cane upon ths 
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counter. — Pray recommend me to your pastry-cook, 
who furnishes you yearly with tarts in exchange for 
vour paper, for Mr. Curll has disobliged ours since 
his fits came upon him ; — before that, we generally 
lived upon baked meats. — He is coming in, and I 
have but just time to put his son out of the way, for 
fear of mischief : so, wishing you a merry Easter, l 
remain your most humble servant, 

“ C. Curll. 

" P. S. As to the report of my poor husband’s 
stealing o’ calf, it is really groundless, for he always 
binds in sheep." 

But return we to Mr. Curll, who all Wednesday 
continued outrageously mad. On Thursday he had 
a lucid interval, that enabled him to send a general 
summons to all his authors. There was but one por- 
ter who could perform this office, to whom he gave 
the following bill of directions, where to find them. 
This bill, together with Mrs. Curll’s original letter, lie 
at Mr. Lintot’s shop, to be perused by the curious. 
Instructions to a Porter how to find Mr. Curll's 
Authors. 

“At a tallow-chandler’s in Petty France, half way 
under the blind arch, ask for the historian. 

At the Bedstead and Bolster, a music-house in I 
Moo rile Ids, two translators in a bed together. 

At the Hercules and Still in Vinegar-yard, a 



schoolmaster with carbuncles on his nose. 

At a blacksmith’s shop in the Frier’s, a piudaric 
writer in red stockings. 

In the calender-mill room at Exeter Change, a 
composer of meditations. 

At the Three Tobacco-pipes in Dog and Bitch 
yard, one that has been a parson ; he wears a blue 
eamblet coat, trimmed with black ; my best writer 
against revealed religion. 

At Mr. Summers, a thief-catcher’s in Lewkner’s- 
lane, the man who wrote against the impiety of Mr. 
Rowe’s plays. 

At the Farthing-pie- house in Tooting-ficlds, the 
young man who is writing my new pastorals. 

At the laundress's, at the Hole in the Wall in Cur- 
sitor’s-alley, up three pair of stairs, the author of my 
Church History ; — if his flux be over — you may also 
speak to the gentleman who lies by him in the flock- 
bed, my index-maker. 

The cook’s wife [Mrs. Ceutlivre] in Buckingham - 
court ; bid her bring along with her the similes that 
were lent her for her next new play. 

Call at Budge-row for the gentleman you used to 
go to in the cockloft ; I have taken away the ladder, 
but his landlady has it in keeping. 

I don’t much care if you ask at the Mint for the 
old beet led- browed critic [Dennis], and the purblind 
poet at the alley over against St. Andrew’s, Holborn. 
But this as you have time." 



All these gentlemen appeared at the hour appointed 
in Mr. Curll’s dining-room, two excepted ; one of 
whom was the gentleman in the cockloft, his land- 
lady being out of the way, and the Gradus ad Par- 
nassum taken down ; the other happened to be too 
closely watched by the bailiffs. 

They no sooner entered the room hut all of them 
showed in their behaviour some suspicion of each 
other ; some turning away their heads with an air of 
contempt ; others squinting with a leer, that showed 
at once fear and indignation ; each with a haggard 
abstracted mien, the lively picture of scorn, solitude, 
and short commons. So when a keeper feeds his 
hungry charge of vultures, panthers, and of Libyan 
leopards, each eyes his fellow with a fiery glare : high 
huug, the bloody liver tempts their maw. Or as a 
housewife stands before her pales, surrounded by her 
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geese; they fight, they his-*, they cackle, beat their 
wings, and down is scattered as the winter’s snow, 
for a poor grain of oat, or tare, or barley. Such looks 
shot through the room transverse, oblique, direct; 
such was the stir and din, till Curll thus spoke (but 
without rising from his close-stool) : — 

“ Whores aud authors must be paid beforehand 
to put them in good humour ; therefore, here is half- 
a-crown a-piece for you to drink your own healths, 
and confusion to Mr. Addison and all other success- 
ful writers. 

“Ah, gentlemen! what have I not done, what 
have I not suffered, rather than the world should be 
deprived of your lucubrations! I have taken invo- 
luntary' purges, I have been vomited, three times 
have 1 been caned, once was I hunted, twice was my 
head broke by a grenadier, twice was I tossed in a 
blanket; I have had boxes on the ear, slaps on the 
:haps ; I have been frighted, pumped, kicked, slan- 
dered and beshitten. 1 hope, gentlemen, you are 

all convinced that this author of Mr. Lintot’s could 
mean nothing else but starving you by poisoning 
me. It remains for us to consult the best and speedi- 
est method of revenge." 

He had scarce done speaking but the historian 
proposed a history of his life. The Exeter-change 
gentleman was for penning irticles of his faith. 
Some pretty smart pindaric, says the red-stocking 
poet, would effectually do his business. But the 
index-maker said there was nothing like an index to 
his Homer. 

After several debates, they came to the following 
resolutions : — 

“ Resolved, That every member of this society, 
according to his several abilities, shall contribute 
some way or other to the defamation of Mr. Pope. 

“ Resolved, That towards the libelling of the said 
Pope, there be a sum employed not exceeding six 
pounds sixteen shillings and ninepence (not in- 
cluding advertisements). 

“ Resolved, That Mr. Dennis make an affidavit 
before Mr. justice Tully, that in Mr. Pope’s Homer 
there are several passages contrary to the established 
rules of our sublime. 

“Resolved, That he has on purpose, in several 
passages, perverted the true ancient heathen sense of 
Homer, for the more effectual propagation of the 
popish religion. 

“ Resolved, That the printing of Homer’s battles 
at this juncture has been the occasion of all the dis- 
turbances of this kingdom. 

« Ordered, That Mr. Barnivelt* be invited to be a 
member of this society in order to make further dis- 
coveries. 

“ Resolved, That a number of effective errata s be 
raised out of Pope’s Homer (not exceeding 1746), 
and that every gentleman who shall send in oue 
error, for his encouragement shall have the whole 
works of the society gratis. 

“ Resolved, That a sum not exceeding ten shillings 
and sixpence be distributed among the members of 
the society for coffee and tobacco, in order to enable 
them the more effectually to defame him in coffee 
houses. 

“ Resolved, That toward the further lessening the 
character of the said Pope, some persons be deputed 
to abuse him at ladies* tea-tables, and that, in con- 
sideration our authors are not well dressed enough, 
Mr. C — y and Mr. Ke — 1 be deputed for that ser- 
vice. 

* The*' Key to the Lock.” a pamphlet w ritten by Mr. Pope, in 
which the '• Rape of the Lock 1 ' wa* with great solemnity proved 
to be a political libel, wa* published in the name of Esdraa 
liar ni veil, apothecary. 
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“ Resolved, That a ballad be made against Mr. 
Pope, and that Mr. Oldmixon, Mr. Gildon,* and 
Mrs. Centlivrc h do prepare and bring in the same. 

'* Resolved, That above all some effectual ways 
and means be found to increase the joint stock of 
the reputation of this society, which at present is 
exceedingly low, and to give their works the greater 
currency, whether by raising the denomination of 
the said works by counterfeit title-pages, or mixing 
a greater quantity of the fine metal of other authors 
with the alloy of this society. 

“ Resolved, That no member of this society for 
the future mix stout in his ale in a morning, and 
that Mr. B — remove from the Hercules and Still. 

“ Resolved, That all our members (except the 
cook’s wife) be provided with a sufficient quantity 
of the vivifying drops, or Byfield’s sal volatile. 

“ Resolved, That sir Richard Blackmorr c be ap- 
pointed to endow this society with a large quantity 
of regular and exalted ferments, in order to enliven 
their cold sentiments (being his true receipt to make 
wits').'* 

These resolutions being token, the assembly was 
ready to break up, but they took so near a part in 
Mr. Curll's afflictions, that none of them could leave 
him without giving him some advice to reinstate him 
in his health. 

Mr. Gildon was of opinion, that in order to drive 
a pope out of his belly, he should get the mummy 
of some deceased moderator of the general assembly 
in Scotland, to be taken inwardly, as an effectual 
antidote against antichrist; but Mr. Oldmixon did 
conceive that the liver of the person who adminis- 
tered the poison, boiled in bruth, would be a more 
certain cure. 

While the company were expecting the thanks of 
Mr. Curll for these demonstrations of their zeal, a 
whole pile of sir Richard’s Essays on a sudden fell 
on his head ; the shock of which in an instant 
brought back his delirium. He immediately rose 
up, overturned the close-stool, and beshit the Essays 
(which may probably occasion a second edition) ; 
then, without putting up his breeches, in a most 
furious tone he thus broke out to his books, which 
his distempered imagination represented to him os 
alive, coming down from their shelves, fluttering 
their leaves and flapping their covers at him : — 

“ Now G— d damn all folios, quartos, octavos, and 
duodecimos! ungrateful varlets that you are, who 
have so long taken up my house without paying for 
your lodging! Are you not a beggarly brood of fum- 
bling journeymen, bora in garrets among lice and 
cobwebs, nursed up on grey peas, bullock’s liver, 
and porter’s ale 1 Was not the first light you saw 
the farthing candle I paid for T Did you not come 
before your time into dirty sheets of brown paper ! 
And have I not clothed you in double royal, lodged 
you handsomely on deceut shelves, laced your backs 
with gold, equipped you with splendid titles, and 
sent you into the world with the names of persons 
of quality 1 Must I be always plagued with you! 
Why flutter ye your leaves and flap your covers at 
me 1 Damn ye all, ye wolves in sheep’s clothing ; 
rags ye were, and to rags ye shall return. Why 
hold you forth your texts to me, ye paltry sermons t 
Why cry ye at every word to me, ye bawdy poems 1 
To my shop at Tunbridge ye shall go, by G — , and 

* Gildon, a writer of criticisms and libel*, who abused Mr. 
Pope in several pamphlets and tiooks printed by Curll. 

*> Mr*. Susannah I'rntUm, the "slip-ehod Sibyl” in the 
Dntaciad. 

• Sir Richard Black more. in his Bntys, sol. ii p. 8T0. «e- 
ru*ed Mr. Pope, in wry hljh and sober terms, of profanene** 
and immorality, on the mere report of Curll that he wn* author 
of a iravotic on the flr*l lWm . 



thence be drawn, like the rest of your predecessors, 
bit by bit, to the passage-house ; for in this present 
emotion of my bowels how do I compassionate those 
who have great need, and nothing to wipe their 
breech with !" 

Having said this, and at the same time recollect, 
ing that his own was unwiped, he abated of his fury, 
and with great gravity applied to that function the 
unfinished sheets of the ** Conduct of the Earl of 
Nottingham." 



A STRANGE BUT TRUE RELATION HOW 

MR. EDMUND CURLL, 

OP FLEET-STREET. STATIONER, 

Out of an extraordinary dnure of lucre, want into ’Change 

Alley, aud waa converted from the Christian Religion by cer- 
talu ominrut Jews : 

And how he was circumcised and initiated into their Mysteries. 

Avarice (as sir Richard, in the third page of his 
Essays, has elegantly observed) is an inordinate im- 
pulse of the soul toward the amassing or heaping 
together a superfluity of wealth, without the least 
regard of applying it to its proper uses. 

And how the mind of man is possessed with this 
vice may be seen every day both in the city and 
suburbs thereof. It has been always esteemed by 
Plato, Puffendorf, and Socrates, as the darling vice 
of old age ; but now our young men arc turned 
usurers and stock-jobbers ; and instead of lusting 
after the real wives and daughters of our rich 
citizens, they covet nothing but their money and 
estates. Strange change of vice ! when the concu- 
piscence of youth is converted into the covetousness 
of age, and those appetites are now become venal 
which should be venereal. 

In the first place, let us show you how many of 
the ancient worthies and heroes of antiquity have 
been undone and ruined by this deadly tin of ava- 
rice. 

I shall take the liberty to begin with Brutus, that 
noble Roman. Does not Titian inform us that he 
received fifty broad pieces for the assassination of 
that renowned emperor Julius Ctcsar, who fell a 
sacrifice to the Jews, as sir Edmundbury Godfrey 
did to the papists 1 

Did not Themistocles let the Goths and Vandals 
into Carthage for a sum of money, where they bar- 
barously put out the other eye of the famous Han- 
nibal 1 as Herodotus has it in his ninth book upon 
the Roman medals. 

Even the great Cato (as the late Mr. Addison has 
very well observed), though otherwise a gentleman 
of good sense, was not unsullied by this pecuniary 
contagion ; for he sold Athens to Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus for a hundred rix-dollars, which in our money 
will amount to two talents and thirty sestertii, ac- 
cording to Mr. Demoivre’s calculation. See Hesiod 
in his seventh chapter of “ Feasts aud Festivals.’’ 

Actuated by the same diabolical spirit of gain, 
Sylla, the Roman consul, shot Alcibiades the senator 
with a pistol, and robbed him of several bank-hills 
and ’chequer notes to an immense value ; for which 
he came to an untimely end, and was denied Chris- 
tian burial. Hence comes the proverb uicidtU in 
Syllam. 

To come near to our owu times, and give you one 
modern instance, though well known and often 
quoted by historians, viz. Echard, Dionysius Hali- 
carnasscus, Virgil, Horace, and others. *Tis that I 
mean of the famous Godfrey of Bulloigne, one of 
the gToat heroes of the holy war, who robbed Cleo- 
patra queen of Egypt, of a diamond necklace, ear- 
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rings, aiul uTompion’s gold watch (which was given 
her by Mark Antony); ail these things were found 
in Godfrey’s breeches-pocket when he was killed at 
the siege of Damascus. 

Who then can wonder, after so many great and 
illustrious examples, that Mr. Edmund Curll, the 
stationer, should reuounce the Christian religion for 
the mammon of unrighteousness, and barter his pre- 
cious faith for the filthy prospect of lucre in the pre- 
sent fluctuation of stocks! 

It having been observed to Mr. Curll by some of 
his ingenious authors (who I fear are not overcharged 
with any religion), what immense sums the Jews 
hail got by bubbles,* &c., he immediately turned his 
mind from the business in which he was educated, I 
but thrived little, and resolved to quit his shop for 
’Change-alley. Whereupon falling into company 
with the Jews at their club at the sign of the Cross 
in Cornhill, they began to tamper with him upon 
the most important points of the Christian faith, 
which he for some time zealously, and like a good 
Christian, obstinately defended. They promised j 
him paradise and many other advantages hereafter, j 
hut he artfully insinuated that he was more inclin- 
able to listeu to present gain. They took the hint, 
and promised him that immediately upon his con- j 
version to their persuasion be should become as rich 
as a Jew. 

They made use likewise of several other argu- 
ments ; to w-it, 

That the wisest man that ever was, and inasmuch 
the richest, beyond all peradventure, was a Jew, 
videlicet, Solomon. 

That David, the man after God’s own heart, was 
a Jew also. And most of the children of Israel arc 
suspected for holding the same doctrine. 

This Mr. Curll at first strenuously denied, for in- 
deed he thought them Roman catholics, and so far ; 
was he from giving way to their temptations that to 
convince them of his Christianity he called for a pork 
griskiu 

They then promised if he would poison his wife 
and give up his griskin, that he should marry the 
rich Ren Meymon's only daughter. This made some 
impression on him. 

They now talked to him in the Hebrew tongue, 
which he not understanding it was observed had 
very great weight with him. 

They now, perceiving that his godliness was only 
gain, demisted from all other arguments, and attacked 
him on his weak side, namely, that of avarice. 

Upon which John Mendez offered him an eighth 
of an advantageous bargain for the Apostles’ Creed, 
which he readily and wickedly renounced. 

lie then sold the nine-and-thirty articles for a 
bull ; b but insisted hard upou black-puddings, being 
a great lover thereof. 

Joshua Pereira engaged to let him share with him 
in Ins bottomry ; upon thin he was persuaded out of 
his Christian name ; but he still adhered to black- 
puddings. 

Sir Gideon Lopez tempted him with a forty-pound 
subscription in Ram’s bubble, for which he was con- 
tent fo give up the four Evangelists ; and he was now 
completed a perfect Jew, all but black-pudding and 
circumcision, for both of which he would have been 
glad to have had a dispensation. 

But on the 17th of March Mr. Curll (unknown to 
his wife) came to the tavern aforesaid. At his en- 

• flmMilf vm i name (riven to nit the extravagant project* 
for which <mt>-rriptiou» were raised, amt negotiated at vast 
premiums in ‘Change-alley, in the year 

* Hull* and l*ar». He who sell* that of which he is not 
p«v*e*-ed is pro v «rt»Ul ly said “ to sell the skin before he has 
caught th* tear. * 
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trance into the room he perceived a meagre man 
with a sallow* countenance, a black forky beard, and 
long vestment. In his right hand he held a large 
pair of shears, and in his left a red-hot searing-iron. 
At sight of this Mr. Curll’s heart trembled within 
him, and fain would he retire; but he was prevented 
by six Jews, who laid hands upon him, and, unbut- 
toning his breeches, threw him upon the table, a pale 
pitiful spectacle. 

He now entreated them in the most moving tone 
of voice to dispense with that unmanly ceremonial, 
which if they would consent to, he faithfully pro- 
mised that he would eat a quarter of paschal lamb 
with them the next Sunday following. 

All these protestations availed him nothing, for 
they threatened him that all contracts and bargaius 
should be void unless he would submit to bear all 
the outward and visible signs of Judaism. 

Our apostate, hearing this, stretched himself upon 
his back, spread his legs, and waited for the opera- 
tion : but when he saw the high priest take up the 
cleft stick, he roared most unmercifully, and swore 
several Christian oaths, for which the Jews rebuked 
him. 

The savour of the effluvia that issued from him 
convinced the old Levite and all his assistants that 
he needed no present purgation, wherefore without 
further anointing him he proceeded in his office ; 
when, by an unfortunate jerk upward of the impa- 
tient victim, he lost five times as much as ever Jew 
did before. 

They, finding that he was too much circumcised, 
which by the Levitical law is worse than not being 
circumcised at all, refused to stand to any of their 
contracts : wherefore they cast him forth from their 
synagogue ; and he now remains a most piteous, 
woful, and miserable sight, at the sign of the Old 
Testament and Dial in Fleet-street; his wife (poor 
woman 1) is at this hour lamenting over him, wring- 
ing her hands and tearing her hair ; for the barbar- 
ous Jews still keep, and expose at Jonathan’s and 
Garraway’s, the memorial of her loss and her hus- 
band’s indignity. 



PRAYER. 

(To save the stamp.)* 

“ Keep us, we beseech thee, from the hands of 
such barbarous and cruel Jews, who, albeit they 
abhor the blood of black-puddings, yet thirst they 
vehemently after the blood of white ones. And that 
we may avoid such-like calamities, may all good and 
well-disposed Christians be warned by this unhappy 
wretch’s woful example, to abominate the heinous 
sin of avarice, which sooner or later will draw them 
into the cruel clutchca of Satan, papists, and stock- 
jobbers. Amen." 



THOUGHTS 

ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 

BY MR. TOPE. 



Pahty is the madness of many, for the gain of a 
few. 

There never was any party, faction, sect, or cabal 
whatsoever, in which the most ignorant were not the 
roost violent ; for a bee is not a busier animal than a 
• AH Formsof Prayer and Thanksgiving, Hooks of iVvntiun, 
&c.. being excepted in the statute of 18th Anne (.1712) charging 
pamphlets and paper* contained in half a sheet with one half- 
penny, and every *urh piper l<lng one v hole sl»eet w ith a 
stamp duty of one penny lor every copy. 
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blockhead. However, «uch instruments are neces- t 
sary to politicians ; and perhaps it may be with states 
as with clocks, which roust have some dead weight 
hanging at them to help and regulate the motion of 
the finer and more useful parts 

To endeavour to work upon the vulgar with fine 
sense is like attempting to hew blocks with a razor. 
Fine sense and exalted sense are not half so useful os 
common sense : there are forty men of wit to one man 
of sense : and he that will carry nothing about him 
but gold, will be every day at a loss for want of 
readier change. 

Learning is like mercury', one of the most power- 
ful and excellent things in the world in skilful hands ; 
in unskilful, the most mischievous. 

The nicest constitutions of government are often 
like the finest pieces of clock-work, which, depend- 
ing on so many motions, are therefore more subject 
to be out of order. 

Every man has just as much vanity as he wants 
understanding. 

Modesty, if it were to be recommended for nothing 
else, this were enough, that the pretending to little 
leaves a man at ease ; whereas boasting requires per- 
petual labour to appear what he is not. If we have 
sense, modesty best proves it to others ; if we have 
none, it best hides our want of it. For, as blushing 
will sometimes make a whore pass for a virtuous 
woman, so modesty may make a fool seem a man of 
sense. 

It is not so much the being exempt from faults as 
the having overcome them that is an advantage to 
us : it being with the follies of the mind as with the 
weeds of a field, which, if destroyed and consumed 
upon the place of their birth, enrich and improve it 
more than if none had ever sprung there. 

To pardon those absurdities in ourselves which we 
cannot suffer in others is neither better nor worse 
than to be more willing to be fools ourselves than to 
have others so. 

A man should never be ashamed to own he has 
been in the wrong, which is but saving, in other 
words, that he is wiser to-day than he was yester- 
day. 

Our passions are like convulsive fits, which, though 
they make us stronger for the time, leave us weaker 
ever after. 

To be angry Is to revenge the fault of others upon 
ourselves. 

A brave man thinks no one his superior who 
does him an injury ; for he has it then in his power 
to make himself superior to the other by forgiving 
it. 

To relieve the oppressed is the most glorious act 
a man is capable of; it is in some measure doing the 
business of God and Providence. 

Superstition is the spleen of the soul. 

Atheists put on a false courage and alacrity in 
the midst of their darkness and apprehensions : like 
children, who, when they go in the dark, will sing 
for fear. 

An atheist is but a mad, ridiculous derider of 
piety ; but a hypocrite makes a sober jest of God and 
religion. He finds it easier to be upon his knees 
than to rise to do a good action ; liae an impudent 
debtor, who goes every day and talks familiarly to his 
creditor, without ever paying what he owes. 

What Tully says of war may be applied to dis- 
puting ; it should be always so managed ns to re- 
member that the only end of it is peace : but gene- 
rally true disputants are like true sportsmen, their 
whole delight is in the pursuit ; and a disputant no 
more :ares for the truth than the sportsman for the 
hare. 



The Scripture, in time of disputes, is like an open 
town in time of war, which serves indifferently the 
occasions of both parties : each makes use of it for 
the present turn, and then resigns it to the next 
comer to do the same. 

Such as are still observing upon others are like 
those who are always abroad at other men’s houses, 
reforming everything there, while their own run to 
ruin. 

When men grow virtuous in their old age, they 
only make a sacrifice to God of the devil’s leav- 
ings. 

When we are young we are slavishly employed 
in procuring something whereby we may live com- 
fortably when we grow old ; and when we are old 
we perceive it is too late to live as we proposed. 

People are scandalized if one laughs at what they 
call a serious thing. Suppose I were to have my head 
cut off to-morrow, and all the world were talking of 
it to-day, yet why might not I laugh to think what 
a bustle is there about my headl 

The greatest advantage I know of being thought 
a wit by the world is, that it gives one the greater 
freedom of playing the fool. 

We ought in humanity no more to despise a man 
for the misfortunes of the mind than for those of the 
body, when they are such as he cannot help. Were 
this thoroughly considered, we should no more laugh 
at one for having bis brains cracked than for having 
his head broke. 

A man of wit is not incapable of business, but 
above it. A sprightly, generous horse is able to carry 
a pack-saddle as well as an ass, but he is too good to 
be put to the drudgery. 

"Wherever I find a great deal of gratitude In a poor 
man, I take it for granted there would be as much 
generosity if he were a rich man. 

Flowers of rhetoric, in sermons and serious dis- 
courses, are like the blue and red flowers in corn, 
pleasing to them who come only for amusement, but 
prejudicial to him who would reap the profit. 

When two people compliment each other with the 
choice of anything, each of them generally gets that 
which he likes least. 

He who tells a lie is not sensible bow great a task 
he undertakes; for he must be forced to invent 
twenty more to maintain that one. 

Giving advice is many times only the privilege of 
saying a foolish thing oneself, under pretence of 
hindering another from doing one. 

It is with followers at court as with followers on 
the road, who first bespatter those that go before, 
and then tread on their heels. 

False happiness is like false money ; it passes for 
a time as well as the true, and serves some ordinary 
occasions ; but when it is brought to the touch, we 
find the lightness and allay, and feel the loss. 

Dastardly men are like sorry horses, who have but 
just spirit and mettle enough left to be mischievous. 

8ome people will never learn anything, for this 
reason, because they understand everything too 
soon. 

A person who is too nice an observer of the busi- 
ness of the crowd, like one who is too curious in 
observing the labour of the bees, will often be stung 
for his curiosity. 

A man of business may talk of philosophy, a man 
who has none may practise it. 

There are some solitary wretches who seem to 
have left the rest of mankind, only as Eve left 
Adam, to meet the devil in private. 

The vanity of human life is like a river, constancy 
passing away, and yet constantly coming on. 

I seb'em see a noble building or any other piece 
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of magnificence and pomp, but I think how little it 
all this to satisfy the ambition or to fill the idea of 
au immortal soul. 

It is a certain truth that a man is never so easy or 
to little imposed upon as among people of the best 
sense : it costs far more trouble to be admitted or 
continued in ill company than in good ; as the for- 
mer have less understanding to be employed, so they 
have more vanity to be pleased ; and to keep a fool 
constantly in good humour with himself and with 
others is no very easy task. 

The difference between what is commonly called 
ordinary company and good company is only hear- 
ing the same things said in a little room or in a large 
saloon, at small tables or at great tables, before two 
candles or twenty sconces. 

It is with narrow-souled people as with narrow- 
necked bottles, the less they have in them the more 
noise they make in pouring it out. 

Many men have been capable of doing a wise 
thing, more a cunning thing, but very few a gene- 
rous thing. 

Since it is reasonable to doubt most things, we 
should most of all doubt that reason of ours which 
would demonstrate all things. 

To buy books, as some do who make no use of 
them, only because they were published by an emi- 
nent printer, is much as if a man should buy clothes 
that did not fit him, only because they were made by 
some famous tailor. 

It is as offensive to speak wit in a fool's company 
as it would be ill manners to whisper in it ; he is 
displeased with both for the same reason, because he 
is ignorant of what is said. 

False critics rail at false wits, as quacks and im- 

J iostors are still cautioning us to beware of counter- 
eits, and decry other cheats only to make more way 
for their own. 

Old men for the most part are like old chronicles, 
that give you dull but true accounts of time past, 
and are worth knowing only on that score. 

There should be, methinks, as little merit in loving 
a woman for her beauty as in loving a man for his 
prosperity ; both being equally subject to change. 

We should manage our thoughts in composing 
any work as shepherds do their flowers in making a 
garland ; first select the choicest, and then dispose 
them in the most proper places, where they give a 
lustre to each other. 

As handsome children are more a dishonour to a 
deformed father than ugly ones, because unlike him- 
self ; so good thoughts owned by a plagiary bring 
him more shame than his own ill ones. 

When a poor thief appears in rich garments, we 
immediately know they are none of his own. 

Human brutes, like other beasts, find snares and 
poison in the provisions of life, and are allured by 
their appetites to their destruction. 

The most positive men are the most credulous ; 
since they most believe themselves, and advise most 
with the falsest flatterer and worst enemy, their own 
self-love. 

Get your enemies to read your works in order to 
mend them ; for your friend is so much your second 
self that he will judge too like you. 

Women U9C lovers as they do cards; they play 
with them awhile, and, when they have got all they 
can by them, throw them away, call for new ones, 
and then perhaps lose by the new ones all they got 
by the old ones. 

Honour in a woman's mouth, like an oath in the 
mouth of a gamester, is ever still most used as their 
truth is most questioned. 

Women, as they are like riddles iu being uu»u- I 



telligible, so generally resemble them in this, that 
they please us no longer when once we know 
them. 

A man who admires a fine woman has vet no 
more reason to wish himself her husband than one 
who admired the Hesperian fruit would have had to 
wish himself the dragon that kept it. 

He who marries a wife because he cannot always 
live chastely is much like a man who, finding a few 
humours in his body, resolves to wear a perpetual 
blister. 

Married people, for being so closely united, are but 
the apter to part ; as knots, the harder they arc 
pulled, break the sooner. 

A family is but too often a commonwealth of 
malignants ; what we call the charities and ties of 
affinity prove but so many separate and clashing 
interests: the son wishes the death of the father; 
the younger brother that of the elder; the elder 
repines at the sisters’ portions : when any of them 
marry, there are new divisions and new animosities. 
It is but natural and reasonable to expect all this, 
and yet we fancy no comfort but in a family. 

Authors in France seldom speak ill of each other 
hut when they have a personal pique ; authors in 
England seldom speak well of each other but when 
they have a personal friendship. 

There is nothing wanting to make all rational and 
disinterested people in the world of oue religion, but 
that they should walk together every day. 

Men are grateful in the same degree that they are 
resentful. 

The longer we live the more we shall be convinced 
that it is reasonable to love God and despise man 
as far as we know either. 

That character in conversation which commonly 

E asses for agreeable is made up of civility and false- 
ood. 

A short and certain way to obtain the character of 
a reasonable and wise man is, whenever any one 
tells you his opinion to comply with it. 

What is generally accepted as virtue in women is 
very different from what is thought so in men ; a 
very good woman would but make a paltry man. 

Some people are commended for a giddy kind of 
good humour, which is as much a virtue as drunk- 
enness. 

Those people only will constantly trouble you with 
doing little offices for them, who least deserve you 
should do any. 

We are sometimes apt to wonder to see those 
people proud who have done the meanest things ; 
whereas & consciousness of having done poor things, 
and a shame of hearing of them, often make the com- 
position we call pride. 

An excuse is worse and more terrible than a lie ; 
for an excuse is a lie guarded. 

Praise is like ambergris ; a little whiff of it, and 
by snatches, is very agreeable; but when a man 
holds a whole lump of it to his nose, it is a stink and 
strikes you down. 

The general cry is Against ingratitude ; be sure 
the complaint is misplaced, it should be against 
vanity. None but direct villains are capable of 
wilful ingratitude ; but almost everybody is capable 
of thinking he has done more than another deserves, 
while the other thinks he has received less than he 
deserves. 

I never knew any man in my life who could not 
bear another's misfortunes perfectly like a Christian. 

Several explanations of casuists to multiply the 
catalogue of sins may be called amendments to the 
ten commandments. 

i It it observable that the ladies frequent tragedies 
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More than comedies; the reason may be, that in 
tragedy their sex is deified aud adored, in comedy 
exposed and ridiculed. 

The character of covetousness is what a man 
generally acquires more through some niggardliness 
or ill grace in little or inconsiderable things than in 
expenses of any consequence. A very few pounds 
a-ycar would case that man of l he scandal of avarice. 

Some men’s wit is like a dark lantern, which 
serves their own turn and guides them their own 
way, but is never knowu (according to the Scrip- 
ture phrase) either to shine forth before men or to 
glorify their Father in heaven. 

It often happens that those are the best people 
whose characters have been most injured by slan- 
ders; as we usually find that to he the sweetest fruit 
which the birds have been pecking at. 

The people all running to the capital city is like a 
confluence of all the animal spirits to the heart ; a 
symptom that the constitution is in danger. 

The wonder we often express at our neighbours 
keeping dull company would lessen if we reflected 
that most people seek companions less to be talked 
to than to talk. 

Amusement is the happiness of those that cannot 
think. 

Never stay dinner for a clergyman who is to make 
a morning visit ere he comes, for he will think it his 
duty to dine with any greater man that asks him. 

A contented man is like a good tennis-player, who 
never fatigues and confounds himself with running 
eternally after the ball, but 6tays till it comes to him. 

Two things arc equally unaccountable to reason, 
ami not the object of reasoning ; the wisdom of God 
ami the madness of man. 

Many men, prejudiced early in disfavour of man- 
kind by bad maxims, never aim at making friend- 
ships; and while they only think of avoiding the 
evil, miss of the good that would meet them. They 
begin the world knaves for prevention, while others 
only end so after disappointment. 

The greatest things and the most praiseworthy 
that can be done for the public good are not what 
require great parts, but great honesty : therefore for 
a king to make an amiable character he needs only 
to be a man of common honesty well advised. 

No woman hates a man for being in love with her; 
but many a woman hates a man for being a friend 
to her. 

The eye of a critic is often, like a microscope, 
made so very fine and nice that it discovers the atoms, 
grains, and minutest particles, without ever compre- 
hending the whole, comparing the parts, or seeing 
*11 at once the harmony. 

A king may be a tool, a thing of straw ; but if he 
serves to frighten our enemies and secure our pro- 
perty, it is well enough : a scarecrow is a thing of 
straw, but it protects the corn. 

Notwithstanding the common complaint of the 
knavery of men in power, I have known no great 
ministers or men of parts and business so wicked as 
their inferiors ; their sense and knowledge preserve 
them from a hundred common rogueries, and when 
they become bad it is generally more from the ne- 
cessity of their situation than from a natural bent to 
evil. 

Whatever may be said against a premier or sole 
minister, the evil of such a one in an absolute go- 
vernment may not be great, for it is possible that 
almost any minister may be a better man titan a king 
born and bred. 

A man coming to the waterside is surrounded by 
all the crew : every one is officious, every one makes 
applications, every one offering his services ; the 



whole bustle of the place seems to he only for him. 
The same man going from the waterside, no noise is 
made about him, no creature takes notice of him, all 
let him pass with utter neglect!— the picture of a 
minister when he comes into power and when he 
goes out. 



A WONDERFUL PROPHECY 

Taken fr »m the mouth of the apiiit of a person who was har- 
UnrnuBl) slain by the Mohocks [rakr* >md debauchees] ; 
proving also that the said M..l«»cks and llawciibitcs are the 
and Magog mentioned in the Revelation ; and there- 
fore that this vain and transitory world will shortly lie brought 
to its flnal dissolution. 

BREATHED FORTH IN THE YEAR 1712. 



Woe ! Woe ! Woe ! 

Wok to London! Woe to Westminster! Woe lo 
Southwark ! and Woe to the inhabitants thereof! 

I am loth to say, Woe to the old and new churches, 
those that ore built and those that are not built! 

But Woe to the gates, the streets, aud the houses! 
Woe to the men, the women, and the children ; for 
the Mohocks and the Hawcubites arc already come, 
the time draweth near, and the end approacheth ! 

Not to mention the near resemblance between the 
names of Mohock and Gog, Hawcubite and Magog 
(though I think there is a great deal even in that), 1 
shall go on to proceed in my more solid arguments, 
proving to you not only the things that are, but also 
the things that are not. 

The things that are, are the Mohocks and Hawcu- 
bites: the things that arc not, are Gog and Magog ; 
and yet both the tilings that are, and the things that 
are not, are one and the same thing. 

How this matter is, or when it is to be fulfilled, 
neither you nor 1 know, but I only. 

For when the Mohocks and Hawcubites came, 
Satan came also among them ; and where Satan is, 
there are Gog and Magog also. 

They have the mark of the beast in their forchends, 
and the beast himself is in their hearts, their teeth 
are sharp like the teeth of lions, their tails arc fiery 
like the tails of scorpions, and their hair is as the 
hair of women. 

[ Here the spirit paused awhile , and thus again pro- 
ceeded .] 

Now listen to what is to come : 

Those that arc in shall abide in, and those that 
are out shall abide out. Yet those that arc in shall 
be as those that are out, aud those that are out shall 
be as those that are in. 

Be not dejected — fear not — but believe and tremble. 

The lions of this world are dead, and the princes 
of this world are dead also, and the next world 
draweth nigh. 

That ancient Whig, the antichrist of St. John, 
shall lead the van like a young dragon, but he shall 
be cut piecemeal and dispossessed. 

The dragon upon Bow church and the grass- 
hopper upon the Royal Exchange shall meet together 
upon Stocks-market, and shake hands like brethren. 

Shake therefore your heads, O ye people! My 
time is short, nnd yours is not long ; lengthen there- 
fore your repentance, nnd shorten your iniquities. 

Lo ! the comet appeareth in the south ! yen, it np- 
peareth exceedingly. Ah, poor deluded Christians ! 
Ah, blind brethren ! think not that this baleful dog- 
star only shaketh his tail at you iu waggery ; no, it 
shaketh it ns a rod. It is not a sporting tail, hut a 
fiery tail, even as the tail of a harlot ; yea, such a tail 
as may reach and be told to all posterity. 
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I am the porter that was barbarously slain in 
Fleet-street: by the Mohocks and Hawcubites was 
I slain when they laid violent hands upon me. 

They put their hook into my mouth, they divided 
my nostrils asunder ; they sent me as they thought 
to*roy long home, but now I am returned again to 
foretel their destruction. 

The time is at hand when the freethinkers of Great 
Britain shal] be converted to Judaism ; and the sul- 
tan shall receive the foreskins of Tol&nd and Collins 
in a box of gold. 

Yet two days, a day, and half a day, yet upon the 
twelfth hour of the fourth day those emblems of Gog 
and Magog at the Guildhall shall fall to the ground 
and be broken asunder. With them shall perish the 
Mohocks and Hawcubites, and the whole world 
shall perish with them. 

[Hers the spirit disappeared , and immediately 
thereupon held his peace. J 



THE COUNTRY POST: 

FROM TUESDAY, AUGUST THE TWELFTH, TO THURSDAY, 
AUGUST THE FOURTEENTH. 

[From the henroost , August the 4 th.] 

Two days ago we were put in a dreadful consterna- 
tion by the advance of a kite, which threatened every 
minute to fall upon us ; he made several motions, as 
if he designed to attack our left wing, which covered 
our infantry. We were alarmed at his approach, and 
upon a general muster of all our forces the kitchen- 
maid came to our relief, but we were soon convinced 
that she had betrayed us and was in the interest of 
the kite aforesaid, for she twisted off two of our 
companions’ necks and stripped them naked ; live of 
us were also clapped in a close prison in order to be 
sold for slaves the next market-day. 

P. S. The black hen was last night safely delivered 
of seven young ducks. 

[From the garden , August the 3rd.] 

The boars have done much mischief of late in these 
ports, to such a degree that not a turnip or carrot 
can lie safe in their beds. Yesterday several of them 
were taken, and sentenced to have a wooden engine 
put about their necks, to have their noses bored and 
rings thrust through them, as a mark of infamy for 
such practices. # 

[From the great pond, August the 1*<.] 
Yesterday a large sail of ducks passed by here, 
after a small resislauca from two little hoys, who 
flung stones at them ; they landed near the barn- 
door, where they foraged with very good success. 
While they were upon this enterprise an old turkey- 
cock attacked a maid in a red petticoat, and she re- 
tired with great precipitation. This afternoon being 
somewhat rainy they set sail again, and took several 
frogs. Just now arrived the parson’s wife, and 
twenty ducks were brought forth before her in order 
to be tried, but for what crime we know not ; how- 
ever, two of them were condemned. ’Twas also 
observed that she carried off a gosling and three 
sucking pigs. 

I_ From the little fort at the end of the garden , August 
the 5M.] 

Last night two young men of this place made a 
detachment of their breeches, in order, as it is 
thought, to possess themselves of the two overtures 
of the said fort ; but at their approach they heard 
great firing from the port-holes ; they found them 
already bombarbed by the rear-guard of Sarah and 



Sukey, who, fearing these young men were come to 
beat up their quarters, deserted their necessary 
posts, which were immediately taken possession of, 
notwithstanding they were much annoyed by reason 
of several stinkpots that had been flung there the 
same morning. 

[From the barley-mote , near the ban i, August the 3rd.] 
It was yesterday rumoured that there was heard 
a mighty squeaking uear this place, as of an army of 
mice, who were thought to lie in umbuscadc in the 
said mow. Upon this the farmer assembled together 
a council of neighbours, wherein it was resolved that 
the mow should be removed to prevent the further 
destruction of the foruge. This day the affair was 
put in execution ; four hundred and seventy-nine 
mice and three large rats were killed, and a vast 
number wounded, by pitchforks aud other instru- 
ments of husbandry. A mouse that was close pur- 
sued took shelter under Dolly’s petticoats ; but by 
the vigilance of George Simmons he was taken, as 
he was endeavouring to force his way through a 
deep morass, aud crushed to death on the spot. 
There was nothing material happened the next day, 
only Ciciiy Hart was observed to make water under 
the said mow as she was going a-milking. 

[From the great yard, August the 2nd.] 

It is very credibly reported that there is a treaty 
of marriage on foot between the old red cock and 
the pied hen, they having of late appeared very much 
in public together ; he yesterday mnde her a present 
of three barley-corns, so that we look on this affair 
as concluded. This is the same cock that fought a 
duel for her about a month ago. 

[ From the squire’s house.] 

On Sunday last there was a noble entertainment 
in our great hall, where were present the parson and 
the farmer : the parson eat like a farmer, and the 
farmer like a parson : we refer you to the curious in 
calculations to decide which eat most. 

It is reported that the minister christened a male 
child last week, but it wants confirmation. 

[ From the Justices’ meeting , August the 1th.] 

This day a jackdaw, well known in the parish, 
was ordered close prisoner to a cage for crying 
u cuckold ” to a justice of the quorum ; and the 
same evening certain apples for hissing in a disre- 
spectful manner as they were roasting were com- 
mitted to lamb’s- wool. The same day the said jus- 
tices caused a pig to be whipped to death, and eat 
the same, being convicted of squeaking on the 10th 
of June. 

[FYom the church, August the 8M.] 

Divine service is continued in our parish as usual, 
though we have seldom the company of any of the 
neighbouring gentry ; by whose manner of living it 
may be conjectured that the advices from this place 
are not credited by them, or else regarded as matter* 
of little consequence. 

[From the churchyard, August the 8M.] 

The minister, having observed his only daughter 
to seem too much affected with the intercourse of his 
bull and the cows of the parish, has ordered the ce- 
remony for the future to be performed, not in hi* 
own court, but in the churchyard, where, at the first 
solemnity of that kind, the gravestones of John Fry, 
Peter How, and Mary d'Urfey, were spurned down. 
This has already occasioned great debates in the 
vestry, the Utter being the deceased wife of the sing- 
ing clerk of this place. 
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[Casualties this tcetkJ] 

8everal casualties have happened this ween, and 
the bill of mortality is very much increased. There 
have died of the falling-sickness two stumbling 
horses, as also one of their riders. Smothered (in 
onions), seven rabbits. Stifled (in a soldier's 
breeches), two geese. Of a sore throat, several 
sheep and calves at the butcher's. Starved to death, 
ono bastard child, nursed at the parish charge. 
Still-born, in eggs of turkey, geese, ducks, and hens, 
thirty-six. Drowned, nine puppies. Of wind in 
the bowels, five bottles of small beer. I have not 
yet seen the exact list of the parish-clerk ; so that, 
for a mors particular account, we refer you to our 
next. 

We have nothing material as to the stocks, only 
that Dick Adams was set in them last Suuday for 
swearing. 



GOD’S REVENGE AGAINST 
PUNNING. 

SHOWING THE MISERABLE PATES OF PERSONS AD- 
DICTED TO THIS CRYING SIN IN COURT AND TOWN. 



Manifold have been the judgments which heaven 
from lime to time, for the chastisement of a sinful 
people, has inflicted on whole nations. For when 
the degeneracy becomes common, ’tis but just the 
punishment should be general. Of this kind, in our 
own unfortunate country, was that destructive pes- 
tilence whose mortality was so fatal as to sweep 
away, if sir William Petty may be believed, five mil- 
lions of Christian souls, besides women and Jews. 

Such also was that dreadful conflagration ensuing 
in this famous metropolis of London which con- 
sumed, according to the computation of sir Samuel 
Morland, one hundred thousand houses, not to men- 
tion churches and stables. 

Scarce had this unhappy nation recovered these 
funest disasters when the abomination of playhouses 
rose up in this land ; from hence hath an inundation 
of obscenity flowed from the court and overspread 
the kingdom ; even infants disfigured the walls of 
holy temples with exorbitant representations of the 
members of generation ; nay, no sooner had they 
learnt to spell, but they had wickedness enough to 
write the names thereof in large capitals ; an enor- 
mity observed by travellers to be found in no country 
but England. 

But when whoring and popery were driven hence 
by the happy Revolution, still the nation so greatly 
offended that Socinianism, A nanism, and Whiston- 
ism triumphed in our streets, and were in a manner 
become universal. 

And yet still, after all these visitations, it has 
pleased Heaven to visit ub with a contagion more 
epidemical, and of consequence more fatal : this was 
foretold to us, first, by that unparalleled eclipse in 
1714 ; secondly, by the dreadful coruscation in the 
air this present year ; and thirdly, by the nine comets 
seen at once over Soho-square, by Mrs. Katharine 
Wadlington and others; a contagion that first crept 
in among the first quality, descended to their foot- 
men, and infused itself into their ladies : I mean 
the woful practice of Punning. This does occasion 
the corruption of our language, and therein of the 
word of God translated into our language, which 
ocrtainly every sober Christian must tremble at. 

Now such is the enormity of this abomination, 
that our very nobles not only commit punning over 
tea, and in taverns, but even on the Lord’s day, and 



in the king's chapel ; therefore, to deter men from 
this evil practice, I shall give some true and dreadful 
examples of God's revenge against punsters. 

The right honourable the earl of , but it is 

not safe to insert the name of an eminent nobleman 
in this paper, yet I will venture to say that such a 
one has been seen, which is all we can say, consider- 
ing the largeness of his sleeves ; this young noble- 
man was not only a flagitious punster himself, but 
was accessory to the punning of others by consent, 
by provocation, by connivance, and by defence of 
the evil committed ; for which the Lord mercifully 
spared his neck, but as a mark of reprobation wryed 
his nose. 

Another nobleman of great hopes, no less guilty 
of the same crime, was made the punisher of himself 
with his own hand in the loss of five hundred pounds 
at box and dice ; whereby this unfortunate young 
gentleman incurred the heavy displeasure of his aged 
grandmother. 

A third, of no less illustrious extraction, for the 
same vice was permitted to fall into the arms of a 
Dalilah, who may one day cut off his curious hair 
and deliver him op to the Philistines. 

Colonel F , an ancient gentleman of grave 

deportment, gave in to this sin so early in his youth, 
that whenever his tongue endeavours to speak com- 
mon sense he hesitates so as not to be understood. 

Thomas Pickle, gentleman, for the same crime 
banished to Minorca. 

Muley Hornet, from a healthy and hopeful officer 
in the army, turned a miserable invalid at Tilbury 
fort. 

Eustace, esq., for the murder of much of the 

king's English in Ireland, is quite deprived of his 
reason, and now remains a lively instance of empti- 
ness and vivacity. 

Poor Daniel Button for the same offence deprive ! 
of his wits. 

One Samuel, an Irishman, for his forward attempt 
to pun was stunted in his stature, and hath been 
visited all his life after with bulls and blunders. 

George Simmons, shoemaker, at Turnstile, in Hol- 
born, was so given to this custom, and did it with so 
much success, that his neighbours gave out he was 
a wit. Which report coming among his creditors 
nobody would trust him, so that he is now a bank- 
rupt, and his family in a miserable condition. 

Divers eminent clergymen of the University of 
Cambridge, for having propagated this vice, became 
great drunkards and Tories. 

A Devonshire man of wit, for only saying in a 
jesting manner I get up pun a horse , instantly fell 
down and broke his snuff-box and week, and lost the 
horse. 

" From which calamities the Lord in his mercy 
defend us all, &c. &c." So prayeth the punless and 
pennyless J. Baker, knight. 



A TRUE AND FAITHFUL 
NARRATIVE 

or WHAT rASSED IN LONDON DURING THE GENERAL 
CONSTERNATION OF ALL RANKS AND DEGREES OF 
MANKIND, ON TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, 
AND FRIDAY LAST. 



On Tuesday the 13th of October Mr. Whiston* held 

■ This conscientious and learned divine U well known by hit 
numerous writings. and by the * 4 Memoirs of his own Life.” 
written by himself and published in 1749. He died, in his K*th 
j year, Aug. «, HSf 
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his lecture near the Royal Exchange to an audience 
of fourteen worthy citizens, his subscribers and con- 
stant hearers. Besides these there were five chance 
auditors for that night only, who had paid their 
•hillings apiece. I think myself obliged to be very 
particular in this relation lest my veracity should be 
suspected, which makes me appeal to the men who 
were present, of which number I myself was one. 
Their names are — 

Henry Watson, haberdasher. 

George Hancock, druggist. 

John Lewis, dry saltcr. 

William Jones, corncliandler. 

Henry Theobald, watchmaker. 

James Peters, draper. 

Thomas Floyer, silversmith. 

John Wells, brewer. 

Samuel Greg, soapboiler. 

William Cooley, fishmonger. 

James Harper, hosier. 

Robert Tucker, stationer. 

George Ford, ironmonger. 

Daniel Lynch, apothecary. 

William Bennet, | 

David Somers, | 

Charles Lock, > apprentices. 

. Leonard Daval, | 

Henry Croft, J 

Mr. Whiston began by acquainting us that (con- 
trary to his advertisement) he thought himself in 
duty and conscience obliged to change the subject- 
matter of his intended discourse. Here he paused, 
and seemed for a short space, as it were, lost in de- 
votion and mental prayer, after which, with great 
earnestness and vehemence, he spake os follows:— 

“Friends and fellow-citizens, all speculative sci- 
ence is at an end ; the period of all things is at hand : 
on Friday next this world shall be no more. Put not 
your confidence in me, brethren, for to-morrow 
morning, five minutes after five, the truth will be 
evident ; in that instant the comet shall appear of 
which I have heretofore warned you. As ye have 
heard, believe. Go hence and ptepare your wives, 
your families, and friends for the universal change." 

At this solemn and dreadful prediction the whole 
society appeared in the utmost astonishment: but it 
would be unjust not to remember that Mr. Whiston 
himself was in so calm a temper as to return a shilling 
apiece to the youths, who had been disappointed of 
their lecture, which I thought, from a man of his 
integrity, a convincing proof of his own faith in the 
prediction. 

As wc thought it a duty in chanty to warn all 
men, in two or three hours the news had spread 
through the city. At first indeed our report met 
with but little credit, it being by our greatest dealers 
in stock* thought only a court artifice to sink them, 
that some choice favourites might purchase at a 
lower rate ; for the South Sea that very evening fell 
five per cent., the India eleven, and all the other 
funds in proportion. But at the court end of the 
town our attestations were entirely disbelieved or 
turned into ridicule, yet nevertheless the news spread 
everywhere and was the subject-matter of all con- 
versation. 

That very night (as I was credibly informed) Mr. 
Whiston was sent for to a great lady who is very 
curious in the learned sciences, and addicted to all 
the speculative doubts of the most able philosophers, 
but he was not now to be found ; and since at other 
times he has been known not to decline that honour, 
I make no doubt he concealed himself to attend the 
great business of his soul: but whether it was the 
vol. 1. 



lady’s faith or inquisitiveness that occasioned her to 
send is a point 1 shall not presume to determine. 
As for his being sent for to the secretary’s office by 
a messenger, it is now known to be a matter notori- 
ously false, and indeed at first it had little credit 
with me that so zealous and honest a man should 
be ordered into custody as a seditious preacher, who 
is known to be so well affected to the present happy 
establishment. 

It was now I reflected, with exceeding trouble and 
sorrow, that I had disused family prayers for above 
five years, and (though it has been a custom of late 
entirely neglected by men of any business or station) 

I determined within inyself no longer to omit so rea 
sonable and religious a duty. I acquainted ray wife 
with my intentions, but two or three neighbours 
having beep engaged to sup with us that night, and 
many hours being unwarily spent at cards, I was 
prevailed upon by her to put it off till the next day ; 
she reasoning that it would be time enough to take 
off the servants from their business (which this prac- 
tice must infallibly occasion for an hour or two every 
day) after the comet had made its appearance. 

Zachery Bowen,' a quaker and my next neigh- 
bour, had no sooner heard of the prophecy but he 
made me a visit. I informed him of ever) thing I 
had heard, but found him quite obstinate in his un- 
belief ; for, said he, be comforted, friend, thy tidings 
are impossibilities, for were these things to happen 
they must have been foreseen by some of our breth- 
ren. This indeed (as in all other spiritual cases wilh 
this set of people) was his only reason against be- 
lieving me ; and as he was fully persuaded that the 
prediction was erroneous, he in a very neighbourly 
manner admonished me against selling my stock at 
the present low price, which, he said, beyond dis- 
pute must have a rise before Monday, when this un- 
reasonable consternation should be over. 

But on WedueBday morning (I believe to the exact 
calculation of Mr. Whiston) the comet appeared ; for 
at three minutes after five by my own watch I saw 
it. He indeed foretold that it would be seen at five 
minutes after fire ; but as the best watches may be 
a minute or two too slow, I am apt to think his cal- 
culation just to a minute. 

In less than a quarter of an hour all Cheapside 
was crowded with a vast concourse of people, and 
notwithstanding it was so early, it is thought that 
through all that part of the town there was not man, 
woman, or child, except the sick or infirm, left in 
their beds. From my own balcony I am confident 1 
saw several thousands in the street, and counted at 
least seventeen who were upon their knees, and 
seemed in actual devotion. Eleven of them, indeed, 
appeared to be old women of about fourscore ; the 
six others were men in advanced life, but (as I could 
guess) two of them might be under seventy. 

It is highly probable that an event of this nature 
may be passed over by the greater historians of our 
times, as conducing very little or nothing to the un- 
ravelling and laying open the deep schemes of poli- 
ticians and mysteries of state; for which reason I 
thought it might not be unacceptable to record the 
facts which in the space of three days came to my 
knowledge, either as an eye-witness or from unques- 
tionable authorities ; nor can I think this narrative 
will be entirely without its use, as it may enable us 
to form a more just idea of our countrymen in gene- 
ral, particularly in regard to their faith, religion, 
morals, and politics. 

Before Wednesday noon the belief was universal 
that the day of judgment was at hand, insomuck 
that a waterman of my acquaintance told me he 
counted no less than one hundred and twenty-three 
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clergymen who had been ferried over to Lambeth 
before twelve o'clock ; these it is said wcut thither 
to petition that a short prayer might be penned and 
ordered, there being none in the service upon that 
occasion. But as in tilings of this nature it is ne- 
cessary that the council be consulted, their request 
was not immediately complied with, and this I affirm 
to be the true and only reason that the churches 
were not that morning so well attended, and is in 
noways to be imputed to the fears and consternation 
of the clergy, with which the freethinkers have since 
very unjustly reproached them. 

My wife and I went to church (where we had not 
been for many years ou a week-day), and with a 
very large congregation were disappointed of the 
service. 

But (what will be scarce credible) by the care- 
lessness of a 'prentice, in our absence we had a piece 
of fine cambric carried off by a shoplifter, so little 
impression was yet made on the minds of those 
wicked women! 

I cannot omit the care of a particular director of 
the bank ; I hope the worthy and wealthy knight 
will forgive me that I endeavour to do him justice; 
for it was unquestionably owing to sir Gilbert lleath- ; 
cote’s* sagacity that all the fire offices were required 
to have a particular eye upon the bank of England. 
Let it be recorded to his praise, that in the general 
hurry this struck him as his nearest and tenderest 
concern ; but the next day in the evening, after 
having taken due care of all his books, bills, and 
bonds, I was informed his mind was wholly turned 
upon spiritual matters, yet ever and anon he could 
not help expressing his resentment against the Tories 
and Jacobites, to whom he imputed that sudden run 
upon the bank which happened on this occasion. 

A great man (whom at this time it may not be 
prudent to name) employed all the Wednesday morn- 
ing to make up such an account as might appear fair 
iti case he should be called upon to produce it on the 
Friday ; but was forced to dcsUt, after having for 
several hours together attempted it, not being able 
to bring himself to a resolution to trust the many 
hundred articles of his secret transactions upon 
paper. 

Another seemed to be very melancholy, which his 
flatterers imputed to his dread of losing his power in 
a day or two ; but I rather take it that his chief con- 
cern was the terror of being tried in a court that 
could not be influenced, and where a majority of 
voices could avail him nothing. It was observed, 
too, that he had but few visitors that day. This add- 
ed so much to his mortification, that he read through 
the first chapter of the book of Job, and wept over 
it bitterly ; in short, he seemed a true penitent in 
everything but in charity to his neighbour. No busi- 
ness was that day done in his counting-house. It is 
said too that he was advised to restitution, but I 
never heard that he complied with it, any further 
than in giving half-a-crown a-piece to several crazed 
and starving creditors who attended in the outward 
room. 

Three of the maids of honour sent to countermand 
their birthday clothes ; two of them burnt all their 
collections of novels and romances, and sent to a 
bookseller's in Pall-mall to buy each of them a bible 
and “ Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying." But I 
must do all of them the justice to acknowledge that 
they showed a very decent behaviour in the drawing- 
room, and restrained themselves from those innocent 

• Sir Gilbert Hnlheotr had before signalized hi* enrr for the 
bank when In equal danger, by petitioning against the lord- 
treasurer Godophiu'a living removed »• a meature that would 
destroy the public credit. 



freedoms and little levities so commonly incident fo 
young ladies of their profession. So many birthday 
suits were countermanded the next day, that most of 
the tailors and mantuamakers discharged all their 
journeymen and women. A grave elderly lady of 
great erudition and modesty, who visits those }oung 
ladies, seemed to be extremely shocked by the appre- 
hensions that she was to appear naked before the 
whole world ; and no less so, that all mankind was 
to appear naked before her ; which might so much 
divert her thoughts as to incapacitate her to give 
ready and apt answers to the interrogatories that 
might be made her. The maids of honour, who had 
both modesty and curiosity, could not imagine the 
sight so disagreeable as was represented ; nay, one 
of them went so far as to say Bhe perfectly longed 
to see it ; for it could not be so indecent when every- 
body was to be alike ; and they had a day or two to 
prepare themselves to be seen in that condition. 
Upon this reflection, each of them ordered a bathing- 
tub to be got ready that evening, and a looking-glass 
to be set by it. So much are these young ladies, 
both by nature and custom, addicted to cleanly ap- 
pearance. 

A west-country gentleman told me he got a 
church-lease filled up that morning for the same 
sum which had been refused for three years success- 
ively. I must impute this merely to accident ; for I 
cannot imagine that any divine could take the ad- 
vantage of his tenant in so unhandsome a manner, 
or that the shortness of the life was in the least his 
consideration ; though I have heard the same worthy 
prelate aspersed and maligned since upon this very 
account. 

The term being so near, the alarm among the law- 
yers was inexpressible, though some of them, I was 
told, were so vain as to promise themselves some 
advantage in making their defence by being versed 
in the practice of our earthly courts. It is said, too, 
that some of the chief pleaders were heard to express 
great satisfaction that there had been but few state 
trials of late years. Several attorneys demanded 
the return of fees that had been given the lawyers ; 
but it was answered the fee was undoubtedly charged 
to their client, and that they could not connive at 
such injustice as to suffer it to be sunk in the attor- 
neys’ pockets. Our sage and learned judges had gTeat 
consolation, insomuch as they had not pleaded at the 
bar for several years ; the barristers rejoiced in that 
they were not attorneys, and the attorneys felt no 
less satisfaction that they were not pettifoggers, 
scriveners, and other meaner officers of the law. 

As to the army, far be it from me to conceal the 
truth. Every soldier’s behaviour was as undismayed 
and undaunted as if nothing was to happen ; I im- 
pute not this to their want of faith, but to their 
martial disposition; though I cannot help thinking 
they commonly accompany their commands with 
more oaths than are requisite, of which there was 
no remarkable diminution this morning on the parade 
in St. James's-park. But possibly it was by choice 
and on consideration that they continued this way of 
expression, not to intimidate the common soldiers, or 
give occasion to suspect that even the fear of damna- 
tion could make any impression upon their superior 
officers. A duel was fought the same morning be- 
tween two colonels, not occasioned (as was reported) 
because the one was put over the other’s head ; that 
being a point which might at such a juncture have 
been accommodated by the mediation of friends; 
but as this was upon the account of a lady, it was 
I judged it could not be put off at this time above all 
| others, but demanded immediate satisfaction. I am 
I apt to believe that a young officer, who desired bis 
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surgeon to defer putting him into a salivation till 
Saturday, might make this request out of some opi- 
nion he had of the truth of the prophecy ; for the 
apprehensions of any danger in the operation could 
not be his motive, the surgeon himself having assured 
me that he had before undergone three severe ope- 
rations of the like nature with great resignation and 
fortitude. 

There was an order issued that the chaplains of 
the several regiments should attend their duty ; but 
as they were dispersed about in several parts of Eng- 
land, it was believed that most of them could not be 
found, or so much as heard of, till the great day was. 
oveiv 

Most of the considerable physicians, by their out- 
ward demeanour, seemed to be unbelievers ; but at 
the same time they everywhere insinuated that there 
might be a pestilential malignancy in the air, occa- 
sioned by the comet, which might be armed against 
by propel and timely medicines. This caution had 
but little effect; for as the time approached, the 
Christian resignation of the people increased, and 
most of them (which was never before known) had 
their souls more at heart than their bodies. 

If the reverend clergy showed more concern than 
others, I charitably impute it to their great charge of 
souls ; and what confirmed me in this opinion was, 
that the degrees of apprehension and terror could be 
distinguished to be greater or less according to their 
ranks and degrees in the church. 

The like might be observed in all sorts of minis- 
ters, though not of the church of England ; the 
higher their rank, the more was their fear. 

I speak not of the court, for fear of offence ; and I 
forbear inserting the names of particular persons, to j 
avoid the imputation of slander ; to that the reader 
will allow the narrative must be deficient, and is I 
therefore desired to accept hereof rather as a sketch | 
than a regular circumstantial history. 

I was not informed of any persons who showed 
the least joy; except three malefactors who were 
to be executed on the Monday following, and one 
old man, a constant church-goer, who, being at the 
poiut of death, expressed some satisfaction at the 
news. 

On Thursday morning there was little or nothing 
transacted in 'Change-alley ; there were a multitude 
of sellers, but so few buyers that one cannot affirm 
the stocks bore any certain price except among the 
Jews, who this day reaped great profit by their in- 
fidelity. There were many who called themselves 
Christians, who offered to buy for time ; but as these 
were people of great distinction, I choose not to men- 
tion them, because in effect it would seem to accuse 
them both of avarice and infidelity. 

The run upon the bank is too well known to need 
a particular relation; for it never can be forgotten 
that no one person whatever (except the directors 
themselves and some of their particular friends and 
associates) could convert a bill all that day into 
specie ; all hands being employed to serve them. 

In the several churches of the city and suburbs 
there were seven thousand two hundred and forty- 
five who publicly and solemnly declared before the 
congregation that they took to wife their several 
kept mistresses, which was allowed as valid marriage, 
the priest not having time to pronounce the ceremony 
in form. 

At St. Bride's church in Fleet-street Mr. Woolston 
(who writ against the miracles of our Saviour), in 
the utmost terrors of conscience, made a public re- 
cantation. Dr. Mandeville* (who had been ground- 

• Author of the fable of tl.r Rees, a dfUtir.il work, the iW 
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lessly reported formerly to have done the same) did 
it now in good earnest at St. James's- gate ; as did 
also at the Temple church several gentlemen who 
frequent coffeehouses near the bar. So great was the 
faith and fear of two of them that they dropped dead 
on the spot; but I will not record their names, lest 
I should be thought invidiously to lay an odium on 
their families and posterity. 

Most of the players who had very little faith 
before were now desirous of having as much as they 
could, and therefore embraced the Roman catholic 
religion : the same thing was observed of some 
bawds and ladies of pleasure. 

An Irish gentleman out of pure friendship came 
to make me a visit, and advised me to hire a bo&t 
for the ensuing day, and told me that unless I gave 
earnest for one immediately he feared it might be too 
late ; for his countrymen had secured almost every 
boat upon the river, as judging that, in the general 
con Bagration, to be upon the water would be the 
safest place. 

There were two lords and three commoners who, 
out of scruple of conscience, very hastily threw up 
their pensions, as imagining a pension was only an 
annual retaining bribe. All the other great pen- 
sioners I was told had their scruples quieted by a 
clergyman or two of distinction, whom they happily 
consulted. 

It wag remarkable that several of our very richest 
tradesmen of the city in common charity gave away 
shillings and sixpences to the beggars who plied 
about the church-doors ; and at a particular church 
in the city a wealthy churchwarden with his own 
hands distributed fifty twelvepenny loaves to the 
poor, by way of restitution for the many great and 
costly feasts which he had eaten of at their ex- 
pense. 

Three great ladies, a valet-de-chambre, two lords, 
a customhouse-officer, five half-pay captains, and a 
baronet (all noted gamesters), came publicly into a 
church at Westminster, and deposited a very con- 
siderable sum of money in the minister’s hands ; the 
parties whom they had defrauded being either out of 
town or not to be found. But so great is the hard- 
ness of heart of this fraternity, that among either the 
noble or vulgar gamesters (though the profession 
is so general) I did not hear of any other restitu- 
tion of this sort. At the same time I must observe 
that (in comparison of these), through all parts of 
the town, the justice and penitence of the highway- 
men, housebreakers, and common pickpockets were 
very remarkable. 

The directors of our public companies were in 
such dreadful apprehensions that one would have 
thought a parliamentary inquiry was at hand ; yet 
so great was their presence of mind, that all the 
Thursday morning was taken up in private trans- 
fers, which by malicious people was thought to be 
done with design to conceal their effects. 

I forbear mentioning the private confessions of 
particular ladies to their husbands ; for as their chil- 
dren were bom in wedlock, and of consequence are 
legitimate, it would be an invidious task to record 
them as bastards ; and particularly after their several 
husbands have so charitably forgiven them. 

The evening and night through the whole town 
were spent in devotions both public and private ; 
the churches for this one day were so crowded by 
the nobility and gentry, that thousands of common 
people were seen praying in the public streets. In 
short, one would have thought the whole town had 
been really and seriously religious. But what was 
very remarkable, nil the different persuasions kepi 
by themselves, for, as each thought the other wmld 
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be damned, not one would join in prayer with the 
other. 

At length Friday came, and the people covered all 
the streets ; expecting, watching, and praying. But 
as the day wore away their fears first began to abate, 
then lessened every hour ; at night they were almost 
extinct, till the total darkness that hitherto used to 
terrify, now comforted every freethinker and atheist. 
Great numbers went together to the taverns, bespoke 
suppers, and broke up whole hogsheads for joy. 
The subject of all wit and conversation was to 
ridicule the prophecy and rally each other. All the 
quality and gentry were perfectly ashamed, nay, 
some utterly disowned that they had manifested any 
signs of religion. 



But the next day, even the common people as well 
as their betters appeared in their usual state of indif- 
ference. They drank, they whored, they swore, they 
lied, they cheated, they quarrelled, they murdered. 
In short, the world went on in the old channel. 

I need not give any instances of what will so 
easily be credited ; but I cannot omit relating that 
Mr. Woolston advertised in that very Saturdays 
“Evening Post” a “New Treatise against the Miracles 
of our Saviour and that the few who had given up 
their pensions the day before solicited to have them 
continued ; which, as they had not been thrown up 
upon any ministerial point, I am informed was 
readily granted. 



END OF VOLUME I. 
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